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I. — Ov    A  NEW   Step    is  the    Pboximate   Analysis  of    Sacchaeine 
Mattees.     By  James  Apjohn,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

[Read  November  30,  1869.] 

COMMERCIAL  sugars  and  syrups  (he  stated)  usually  consist  of  cane 
sugar,  intermixed  with  variable  proportions  of  two  other  varieties 
of  saccharine  matters — ^namely,  crystallized  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  and 
inverted  sugar ;  but  the  value  of  a  crude  sugar  or  a  syrup  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  present  in  it,  and  hence  much  interest 
has  always  attached  to  the  methods  adopted  for  determining  it« 
amount.  The  percentage  of  cane  sugar  in  a  syrup,  containing  no 
other  active  substance,  admits,  as  is  well  known,   of  being  determined 

2  by  the  rotation  whxch  it  exerts  upon  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray 
of  plain  polarized  light ;  and  though  the  tw^  other  sugars  should  be 
present,  one  of  which  (the  grape  sugar)  rotates  to  the  right,  while  the 
other  rotates  to  the  left,  there  arc  means  of  determining  the  rota- 
tion due  to  the  cane  sugar,  from  which  its  amount  may  be  calculated. 
As  respects,  however,  the  inverted  and  grape  sugars,  the  quantities  of 

j^  tkess  present  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  optical  means ;  and  the 
■principal  object  of  his  Paper,  Dr.  Apjohn  observed,  was  to  explain 
how  the  complete  proximate  analysis  of  a  syrup  including  the  three 
sugars  could  be  made. 

8^  His  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  he  then  showed  to  consist 

in  the  performance  of  two  optical  experiments — one  before,  and  the 
other  after  the  inversion  of  the  syrup  ;  and  a  single  chemical  experi- 
ment, in  which  BarreswiU's  well-known  solution  of  copper  is  employed. 
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These  experiments  conduct  to  the  three  following  equations,  which 
constitute  a  solution  of  the  problem  : — 

V.  X  X  0-24  +  y  X  0086  +  «  x  0182  =  0 
2°.  -  ar  X  0-24  +  y  x  0'086  +  2  x  0*182  =  e' 
3°.     X  X  1*16  +  y  X  1-1  +S5  =  «?. 

a?,  y,  2  are  respectively  the  weights  of  the  cane,  the  inverted,  and 
the  grape  sugars  in  the  syrup ;  0,  &y  the  rotative  powers  of  the  syrups 
before  and  after  inversion. 

In  equation  1®,  the  numerical  coefficients  of  j*,  y,  2,  are  the  rotative 
powers  of  a  unit  weight  of  the  respective  sugars. 

In  equation  2**,  0*36  is  the  coefficient  of  inversion  of  cane  sugar. 

In  equation  3°,  w  is  the  combined  weight  of  the  three  sugars,  each 
being  estimated  as  grape  sugar. 


II. — Ow  THE  Formation  of  THENARnrrE    in    Connexion    wnn   the 

DATE  OF  THE  GlACIAL  PeRIOD,  AND  THE  TeMPEKATI'RE  THAT  PREVAILED 
DURING   IT,    AS  DEDUCED   FROM  THE   INFLUENCE    OF  THE  ExCENTRICITY 

OP  THE  Earth's  Orbit  on  the  Length  of  Summer  and  Winter  in 
Aphelion  and  Perihelion.  By  William  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary  to  the  Academy. 

[Read  December  13,  1869.] 

It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  at  a  time  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  human  period,  if  not  actually  within  it,  a  low  tempera- 
ture prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  that  the  cold  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
development  of  glaciers.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  geographical  range  of  the  low  temperature,  and  the  degree 
of  cold.  Both  have  perhaps  been  exaggerat<Kl,  and  this  exaggeration  has 
greatly  influenced  the  character  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  to  account  for 
file  Glacial  Period.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  many  of  his  followers  look 
upon  changes  in  the  relative  amount  of  land  and  water,  and  their 
distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  dominant  cause  of  changes 
of  temperature  in  geological  time.  But  the  difficulty  of  admitting  that 
changes  in  the  extent  and  distribution  of  land  and  water  sufficient  to 
account  for  phenomena  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of  ice,  or  which 
are  assumed  to  indicate  a  low  temperature,  could  have  occurred  over  so 
large  an  area  in  geological  times  so  recent,  has  led  geologists  to  seek  a 
cause  in  astronomical  changes^  especially  in  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  and  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  on  the  sea- 
sons. 

Although  the  actual  amount  of  heat  which  falls  upon  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  summer,  whether  the  latter  occurs  in  aphelion  or  peri- 
helion, is  equal  to  that  which  falls  upon  the  southern  hemisphere,  M. 
Adhemar  argues  that  the  climatal  effects  are  different,  because  the 
average  temperature  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
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ccired,  but  also  upon  the  amount  retained.  That  is,  although  the  actual 
amount  of  heat  now  received  during  4296  hours  of  day  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  as  much  as  that  received  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere during  4464  hours  of  day,  yet,  as  the  radiation  during  4464  hours 
of  night  in  the  southern  hemisphere  exceeds  that  which  takes  place 
in  4296  hours  of  night  in  the  northern,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
former  hemisphere  must  necessarily  be  lower  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Owing  to  the  joint  action  of  the  precession  of  the  eqiiinoxes  and  the 
revolution  of  the  apsides,  the  seasons  make  a  complete  revolution  in 
21,000  years,  so  that  in  each  hemisphere  summer  occurs  alternately  in 
perihelion  and  aphelion,  and  each  consequently  endures  in  turn  the 
longer  winter  in  aphelion. 

The  effects  of  these  astronomical  changes,  though  not  recognizable  in 
the  present  condition  of  things,  being  completely  masked  by  the  far  greater 
effects  due  to  physico-geographical  causes,  increase  with  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  always  altering,  so  that  with  a  very 
high  excentricity  considerable  changes  in  climate  may  residt  from 
purely  astronomical  causes.  At  present  the  excentricity  is  small ;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  it  was  less,  and  periods  when  it  was  from  three  to 
four  or  five  times  greater.  Thus  the  number  of  days  by  which  winter  oc- 
curring in  aphelion  exceeds  summer  in  perihelion  varied  from  4*9  to  as 
much  as  36*4,  or  28*3  days  more  than  at  present.  Mr.  Stone,  acting 
upon  a  suggestion  made  to  j^fr.  Airey,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  calculated  by  Le  Verrier's  formula  the  excentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  difi'erent  periods.  Mr.  James  CroU  completed  these  cal- 
culations for  the  last  1 ,  000, 000  years.  With  the  value  for  the  excentricity 
thus  obtained,  and  assuming  the  temperature  of  space  to  be  -239°  Fahr., 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  in  London  to  be  64°  Fahr., 
and  of  the  cold  months  38°  Fahr.,  Mr.  James  Carrick  Moore  calcidated 
the  number  of  days  in  which  the  winter  occurring  in  aphelion  should  be 
longer  than  the  summer  in  perihelion,  and  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  coldest  months  during  the  former,  and  of  the  hottest  during  the 
latter,  at  the  locality  of  London  for  a  number  of  periods  in  the  last 
1,000,000  years. 

Such  calculations  are  necessarily  only  rough  approximations  ;  and 
as  they  do  not,  and  could  never  take  into  account  the  great  disturbing 
influencesof  the  relative  positions  of  land  and  water,  they  merely  indi- 
cate the  probable  extent  to  which  these  astronomical  causes  may  influence 
climate,  supposing  the  temperature  of  space  assumed  to  be  not  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  table  of  results  calculated  for  intervals  of 
50,000  years  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell*  are  nevertheless  of  very  great 
interest,  and  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  geologists.  Among  other 
points  of  interest,  they  suggest  a  definite  date  for  the  Glacial  Period, 
and  give  one  of  the  elements  upon  which  the  temperatures  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period  depend.  They  even  give,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  approximative  mean  temperatures  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months 


♦  Principles,  10th  Ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 
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for  those  times  in  which  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  did  not 
materially  differ  from  the  present.  At  two  periods  within  tho  last 
1,000,000  years  tho  calculated  temperatures  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Period.  The  nearest  of  these 
occurred  200,000  to  210,000  years  ago ;  and  the  more  remote,  750,000 
to  850,000  years  ago — an  interval  even  more  temperate  than  the  pre- 
sent intervening  between  the  two  latter  periods,  800,000  years  ago. 
The  excentricity,  210,000  years  ago,  was  0*0575,  or  3  J  times  the 
amount  of  the  present ;  so  that  winter  in  aphelion  would  exceed  sum- 
mer in  perihelion  by  27*8  days.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  hottest 
and  coldest  months,  calculated  for  a  place  in  the  position  of  London, 
would,  upon  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  be  113°  Fahr.,  and  0^*7  Fahr. 
The  excentricity  750,000  years  ago  was  the  same  as  210,000  years 
ago;  then  came  a  period,  800,000  years  ago,  at  which  the  excentricity 
was  only  0*0132,  or  less  than  at  present,  being  now  001 68.  This 
excentricity  gives  G*4  days  more  in  winter  in  aphelion  than  in  sum- 
mer in  perihelion,  and  mean  temperatures  for  Jhe  hottest  and  coldest 
months  at  London  of  82"*  and  22*^  Fahr. 

One  hundred  thousand  years  previously,  that  is,  850,000  years  ago, 
the  excentricity  amounted  to  0*0747  ;  this  should  have  given  a  winter 
in  aphelion  36*4  days  longer  than  summer  in  perihelion,  and  a  mean 
temperature  for  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  at  London  of  126°  Fahr. 
and  -7°  Fahr.,  a  true  glacial  cold. 

These  extreme  temperatures,  produced  in  opposite  phases  of  the 
revolution  of  the  apsides,  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  extreme 
winter  and  summer  temperatures  in  the  same  year,  at  any  given  place. 
If  the  average  temperature  of  the  coldest  winter  months  in  London  was 
80  low  as  -7°  Fahr.,  the  summer  temperature  must  have  been  corre- 
spondingly high  ;  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  actual  amount  of 
heat  falling  upon  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  shorter  summer 
in  perihelion  must  have  been  equal  to  that  falling  during  the  longer 
summer  in  aphelion.  Professor  Tyndall  has  well  observed,  that  the 
aim  of  writ<Ts  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  glaciers  is  the  attain- 
ment of  cold,  whereas  heat  as  well  as  cold  is  required.  The  true  con- 
ditions are,  in  fact,  extreme  temperatures  combined  with  certain 
geographical  conditions — namely,  a  suitable  expanse  of  sea  to  act  as  an 
evaporating  surface  to  produce  vapour,  and  of  high  lands  and  moun- 
lains  to  act  aa  condensers  of  the  vapours.  In  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
excellent  condensers  are  to  be  found ;  but  there  are  no  evaporating 
surfaces,  for  the  vapours  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  intercepted  by  the 
Himalaya.  Hence  no  glaciers  are  found  on  the  southern  declivitiei 
of  the  Altai  and  Sayan  mountains.  More  vapour  appears  to  come 
from  the  Northern  Ocean  than  from  the  high  central  table  land ;  for 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  glaciers  on  the  Sayan  range  arc 
on  the  northern  declivity,  as,  for  instance,  the  curious  glacier  of  the 
llungau  Xardik.  The  extreme  temperatures  which  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  obliquity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,   should  produce,    appear  then  to  suggest  a  possible  cause  of  a 
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Glacial  Period,  such  as  that  surmised  to  have  existed  in  Middle  and 
TVestem  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Human  Epoch. 

Without  wishing,  however,  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the 
astronomical  causes  just  discussed,  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  ano- 
ther kind  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  extreme  temperatures, 
rather  than  of  great  cold  throughout  the  year  in  Europe,  at  a  period 
probably  coincident  with  the  so-called  Glacial  Period.  This  evidence, 
though  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  astronomical  specu- 
latious  just  noticed,  is  independent  of  them,  and  is  of  ecjual  value  in 
connexion  with  any  other  hypotheses  that  may  be  proposed  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  low  temperature  which  undoubttKlly  did  once 
prevail  in  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 

Our  knowledge  of  crystallo-genesis,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  chemical  combinations  forming  rocks  are  produced,  is  as 
yet  too  limited  to  help  us  very  much  in  the  great  geological  problem — 
the  determiuation  of  the  temperature  which  prevailed  under  certain 
given  circumstances,  at  any  period  of  geological  time.  The  present 
state  of  the  (question  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  granitoid  and  other  allied 
rocks,  shows  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  crystallo-genesis 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with  information  as  to  temperature, 
where  organic  life  fails.  Wherever  crystallo-genesis  does  give  us  a 
full  answer,  the  information  is  usually  more  definite  and  precise  than 
even  that  atforded  by  life.  Thus  the  existence  of  rhombic  crystals  of 
sulphur  in  a  fissure  or  geode  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  temperature  at 
which  tlie  crystals  were  formed  was  below  100°  Cent.  Again,  when 
brookite  occiu's  in  a  rock,  we  may  be  sure  that  after  the  formation  of 
that  mineral,  the  rock  had  never  become  heated  to  a  temperature  even 
approaching  dull  redness.  And  again,  the  water  of  crystallization  of 
gypsum  is  certain  evidence  that  that  mineral  was  formed  at  tempera- 
tures below  360°  Cent.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  extreme 
temperatures  at  a  former  geological  time,  to  which  I  desire  to  draw 
attention,  is  of  an  analogous  kind. 

AVhen  disodic  sulphate  crystallizes  at  temperatures  below  35° 
Cent.,  it  takes  up  ten  molecides  of  water,  and  forms  glauber  salt ; 
above  35°  it  crystallizes  as  an  anhydrous  salt.  Both  sjilts  occur  in 
nature — the  hydrated  salt  as  sulphate  of  soda,  or  mirabilite;  and  the 
anhydrous  salt,  as  thenardite.  The  hydrated  salt  must  have  been 
formed  from  cold  solutions,  or  at  least  from  solutions  which  were 
under  35°  Cent,  when  the  crystals  were  formed.  Thenardite,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  have  been  formed  in  solutions  above  35°  Cent.  Until 
very  recently  thenardite  was  a  rare  mineral,  having  been  noticed  only 
in  certain  springs  near  Aranjuez,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
process  of  formation;  in  the  salt-beds  of  Ocafia  in  the  same  district;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  salinas  of  Chili,  accompanied  by  a  mineral  called  glau- 
berite,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  anhydrous  calcic  and  scxlic  sul- 
phates, or,  in  other  words,  thenardite  and  anhydrite.  Within  the 
last  few  years  great   deposits  of  thenardite  and  glauberite  have  been 
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discovered  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  were  described  by  Professor  J. 
P.  0*Eeilly  and  myself,  in  a  paper  published  in  1863.* 

The  beds  of  sulphates,  which  in  some  places  are  nearly  sixty  feet 
thick,  form  a  line  of  escarpments  along  the  left  margin  of  the  Vega,  or 
alluvial  plain  of  the  river  Jararaa,  below  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Mazanares,  and  above  where  it  falls  itself  into  the  Tagus.  The  beds  of 
sulphates  occupy  apparently  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  lake,  resting  on 
the  tertiary  fresh-water  limestone  of  the  district.  The  river  appears 
to  have  cut  its  channel  along  one  side  of  the  beds,  and  rapidly  eroded 
the  plain  or  Vega  through  them,  leaving  them  only  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river  valley.  The  deposits  consist  of  thin  beds  of  thenardite 
mixed  with  glauberite,  and  more  or  less  discoloured  with  a  fine  greenish 
mud,  and  separated  by  bands  of  a  similar  material  containing  lumps 
of  fibrous  gypsum,  and  fragments  of  the  underlying  limestone. 

Some  specimens  of  the  thenardite  consist  of  colourless  compact 
masses  of  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  These  crystals  are  not 
pseudomorphs  of  the  hydrated  sulphates  produced  by  the  drying  of 
masses  of  glauber  salt,  but  must  have  formed  directly  as  anhydrous 
sulphate  from  solution.  The  association  of  glauberite  also  proves 
that  the  sulphates  were  directly  formed  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

On  the  beds  rests  a  deposit  of  gravel,  containing  pebbles  of  the 
syenite  and  other  rock  of  the  Guaderama  range,  whence  the  Jarama 
issues.  The  deposits  of  sulphates  we  believe  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  glacial  drift  of  Ireland. 

These  beds  afford  absolute  physical  evidence  that  during  their 
formation  the  temperature  of  the  air  during  part  of  the  year  was  suffi- 
ciently high  to  raise  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  35°  Cent.  In  order  that  saline  solutions  in  lakes  or  shallow 
ponds  should  reach  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°  Cent.,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  should  be  at  least  50°  Cent.  Temperatures  even  higher 
than  this  have  been  noted  in  Africa.  Sir  John  Herschcl  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  South  Africa  attained  the  great  heat  of 
70°-5  Cent.,  or  159°  Fahr.  On  the  shores  of  the  salt  lake  of  Bahr 
Assal,  which  probably  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Lay  of  Tajure, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  Major  Harris  observed  a  temperature, 
under  the  shade  of  umbrellas  and  cloaks,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  of 
52°-24  Cent.,  or  126°  Fahr.,  and  conjectures  that  towards  the  end  of  July 
it  might  have  reachcnl  60°  Cent.,  or  140°  Fahr.  As  the  temperature  of 
this  place,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Gates  of  Hell,  was  nearly  as  high  at 
night  as  in  the  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thenardite  and  glauberite 
would  be  formed,  if,  instead  of  common  salt,  the  lake  contained  disodic 
sulphate.  Indeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  among  the  salts  which  are 
now  forming  in  the  half-dried  lake,  are  some  crystals  of  thenardite. 

Having  shown  that  the  Spanish  beds  of  thenardite  require  a  high 


*  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  288  ;  and  Notes  on  tho  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the 
Spanish  ProYinces  of  Santander  and  Madrid,  p.  139. 
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summer  temperature,  I  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  a  low  winter 
temperature.  Disodic  sulpliate  or  sulphate  of  soda  is  produced  na- 
turally by  double  decomposition  of  certain  salts  in  solution  at  a  high 
temperature,  or  at  vt^ry  low  temperatures.  In  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
0*Reilly  and  myself,  already  referred  to,  we  have  discussed  very  fully 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  nature,  and  shown,  as  I  believe, 
that  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  beds  of  the  Jarama  coidd  only  have 
been  formed  by  the  natural  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
common  salt  in  solution,  or  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  common  salt  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  presence  of  abundance  of  gypsum,  and 
of  the  combination  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda  in  glauberite, 
speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  gypsum  being  the  source,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  sidphate  of  soda.  The  sulphate  of  soda  beds  and  lakes  of  the 
steppes  of  the  Aral  Sea,  described  by  Herr  ^oschel,  which  are  clearly 
the  result  of  saline  decompositions  at  low  temperatures,  afford  a  com- 
plete key  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  Jarama.  In 
fact,  the  circumstances  are  so  similar,  that  the  only  thing  wanting  in 
the  Aral  steppes  to  produce  beds  of  thenardite,  similar  to  those  of  Spain, 
is  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
Boda  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  above  35°  Cent.  Such  a  temperature  would 
be  produced,  if  the  excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  were  increased  to 
what  it  was  200,000  or  210,000  years  ago. 

Even  though  further  investigations  shoidd  establish  that  the  depo- 
sits of  the  valley  of  the  Jarama  arc  older  than  the  glacial  drift,  they 
will  still  be  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  extreme  temperatures,  such 
as  characterized  the  period  of  the  glacial  drift  at  another  and  an  earlier 
period.  Indeed,  if,  as  some  think,  the  glacial  drift  should  be  assigned 
to  the  last  astronomical  period  of  great  excentricity,  200,000  years  ago, 
and  that  the  Jarama  beds  are  older  than  the  sands  and  clays  near 
Madrid,  in  which  the  bones  of  an  elephant  were  found,  and  which  are 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  (frift,  the  thenardite  of  the  Jarama 
might  with  great  probability  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  cold  period, 
750,000  years  ago.  If  this  were  so,  the  interest  of  these  deposits 
would  be  still  greater,  because  for  the  first  time  we  should  have  an 
absolute  standard  for  measuring  geological  time.  In  any  case  the 
Jarama  beds  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  geologists  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  climate  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  epoch. 


III. — On  the  Illumination  of  Micboscopic  Objects.   By  John  Ea&keb, 

M.  D.     (Plates  I.,  II.,  III.) 

[R«ad  January  10,  1870.] 

The  Academy  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  of  late  years  in  object  glasses  of  high  powers  has  been 
the  immersion  of  the  object  glass  of  a  particular  construction  into  a 
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film  of  water,  to  be  placed  on  the  covering  glass  of  the  object;  and  it 
is  found  that  definition,  working  distance,  light,  and  magnifying 
power  are  much  improved  thereby  ;  these  object  glasses  are  called  im- 
mersion lenses,  or  hydro-objectives.  Now,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
communication  to  introduce  the  same  principle  of  immersion  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  illumination  of  microscopic  objects,  whereby  corresponding 
advantages  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  accrue. 

Having  thus  stated  the  object  of  this  Paper,  it  would  seem  that 
little  further  need  be  said,  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  immersion  illumination,  and  the  advantages  arising,  being 
almost  self-evident,  I  think  the  Academy  at  large  will  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  enumeration  of  these  details  and  advantages  to  permit 
me  to  occupy  their  time  a  little  longer. 

If  we  regard  the  best  way  of  viewing  objects  by  unassisted  vision, 
we  shall  eamly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an  object  is  best  viewed 
where  it  is  illuminated  by  diffused  light — that  is,  where  the  light 
reaches  the  object  from  all  azimuths  and  altitudes ;  does  not  impinge 
on  the  retina,  except  from  the  object  itself;  and  where  the  light  is 
sufficient,  and  not  too  bright.  Parallel  rays  of  light  give  rise  to  dis- 
turbing shadows,  which  may  lead  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true 
character  of  the  object ;  and  light  concentrated  from  one  quarter  or 
side  introduces  errors  of  the  same  character,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent.  It  was  a  belief  that  the  same  manner  of  illumination  which 
is  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  unassisted  vision  would  also  be  found  to 
be  that  best  suited  for  microscopic  objects  that  led  me  to  examine  tho 
subject  more  carefully. 

Ordinarily,  when  we  look  into  a  microscope,  we  feel  disposed  to 
shrink  from  the  sudden  glare  of  light  which  floods  the  field,  contracts  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  in  time  injures  the  retina,  this  glare  prevents  us  at 
first  from  seeing  anything  whatever ;  presently,  we  begin  to  perceive 
a  something,  transparent  in  parts — in  fact,  the  object  under  the  micro- 
scope is  rendered  visible  by  the  relative  opacity  and  transparency  of  its 
parts,  the  shadowswhich  the  more  opaque  parts  cast  on  others  and  on  the 
eye,  and  the  caustics  of  light  which  the  highly  refracting  and  reflecting 
portions  of  the  object  throw  on  those  of  different  density.  Now,  all 
these  effects  are  injurious  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  aspect  of  the 
surface  and  structure  of  an  object,  and  must  lead  to  erroneous  impres- 
sions— in  proof  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the  many,  and  various,  and  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  minute  forms  put  forward  by  microscopists, 
arising  more  from  defective  modes  of  illumination  than  from  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  observers. 

Mr.  Grubb,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bergin,  long  ago  perceived  the  value  of 
properly  regulated  illumination ;  and  Mr.  Grubb' s  stand  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect,  where  side  light  is  admitted ;  but  if 
shadows  be  considered  to  be  injurious  to  correct  vision,  much  time  and 
shifting  of  the  object  and  light  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  seen.  For  lined  objects,  the  microscope  of  Mr. 
Grubb  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  an  instrument,  and  London  and 
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American  microscopists  are  only  very  lately  extending  the  principles  of 
his  instrument.  However,  I  believe  that  those  means  of  illumination 
which  are  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  microscopic  tube  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  the  best,  as  they  do  not  throw  shadows  on  any  part  of 
the  object. 

I  have  as  yet  practically  examined  only  one  form  of  this  axial 
illumination,  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  immersion,  and  have 
made  use  of  the  glass  paraboloid  as  the  one  best  suited  to  the  experiment. 
Wenham,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in  microscopic  science,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  parabolic  reflector,  which  afterwards  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  paraboloid  of  glass,  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
stage,  whereby  parallel  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  from  all  azi- 
muths to  a  focus  in  which  the  object  is  placed ;  the  central  rays  are 
stopped  off,  so  as  not  to  allow  useless  light  to  flood  the  field  of  view ;  and 
a  cup-shapcKl  cavity  is  made  above,  to  allow  the  light  to  leave  the  para- 
boloid without  deviation  {see  Plate  L,  fig.  2).  It  is  to  this  apparatus 
that  I  have  applied  the  immersion  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  re- 
moved almost  all  its  imperfections,  and  to  place  the  microscopic  object 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  under  which  objects  submitted  to 
unassisted  vision  are  best  seen.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  old  construc- 
tion, there  is  great  loss  of  Hght  {see  Plate  I.,  fig.  1),  from  the  way  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  leave  the  paraboloid  and  strike  the  under  surface 
of  the  slide;  and  the  most  valuable  rays  (those  most  oblique)  are  lost  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  others.  Secondly,  the  light  undergoes  dis- 
persion, if  the  object  be  in  balsam  or  fiuid — indeed,  in  any  case — and  the 
oblique  rays  cease  to  be  achromatic.  To  obviate  some  of  these  imper- 
fections, Wenham  has  lately  suggested  the  use  of  a  small,  deep  plano- 
convex lens,  to  be  cemented  to  the  under  surface  of  the  slide  (w^  Plate  II., 
fig.  IJ  on  which  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed;  but  this  it  ifl 
practically  impossible  to  use  in  investigations  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

By  making,  in  the  construction  I  would  suggest,  the  top  of  the 
paraboloid  flat  {see  Plate  I.,  fig.  3),  and  introducing  a  film  of  water,  or, 
better,  a  fluid  of  a  deflective  power  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that 
of  glass,  between  it  and  the  under  surface  of  the  slide,  nearly  all  these 
imperfections  will  vanish  ;  for  optical  contact  will  then  be  made  between 
the  paraboloid  and  slide  ;  and  dso  the  film  of  water  will  act  as  a  water 
joint,  and  allow  free  action  to  the  stage  movements,  so  that  any  part  of 
the  slide  can  be  easily  examined.  The  oblique  rays  are  thus  best  econo- 
mized ;  little  dispersion  takes  place,  if  the  object  be  in  liquid  or  balsam, 
and  there  is  sufficient  brightness  for  all  powers.  Another  advantage 
arises  unexpectedly  ;  for  if  the  focus  of  the  paraboloid  be  made  a  little 
higher,  or  if  a  slide  of  extra  thinness  be  used,  the  oblique  rays  will 
undergo  total  reflection  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  covering  glass,  and 
be  sent  down  on  the  object  so  as  to  illuminate  it  by  reflected  light,  a  deside- 
ratum not  hitherto  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  {see  Plate  III., 
flg.  1) ;  the  light  also  docs  not  strike  the  object  glass,  which  is  a  great 
source  of  glare  in  many  of  the  other  forms  of  oblique  illumination. 

I  have  placed  on  the  table  this  illuminator,  made  by -Mr  Teates, 
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adapted  to  a  frds  object  glass,  with  the  binocular  tube,  and  I  think 
the  results  there  exhibited  (which  the  Members  can  view  after  the 
meeting)  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  size  and  curvature  of  the  paraboloid  is  easily  made  out,  if  the 
focus  be  chosen  y^th  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  surface,  the  equation 

of  a  perpendicular  section  y'  =  or  will  become  y'  =  <*  (  2  "*"  To  ) » ^"^^  solv- 
ing the  equation  for  a,  wo  shall  have  a  =  -\±  \/4y*+ 3^5 ;  and  if  the  upper 
surface  of  the  paraboloid  be  made  |th8  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (a  size  most 
convenient  in  practice),  a  becomes  =  to  ^,  and  the  equation  y*  =  ^x  is 
that  of  the  paraboloid  form.  Should  the  focus  be  taken  at  a  distance  of 
j^th  of  an  inch  above  the  truncated  paraboloid,  and  its  upper  surface 
be  one  inch  in  diameter,  then  the  equation  becomes  y*  =  ^x  quam 
proxime  :*  this  latter  form  will  admit  of  a  hollow  cone  of  light  of 
120°-  185°,  and  will  almost  give  a  dark  ground  illumination  for  an  8th 
immersion  object  glass.  I  have  also  on  the  table  another  microscope, 
in  which,  by  this  illuminator,  the  Pleurosygma  formosa  is  well  seen. 
A  use^  addition  to  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  cementing  an 
Abraham's  prism  to  the  bottom  of  the  paraboloid,  adapted  to  a  focus 
of  about  14  inches,  so  that  the  rays  from  a  lamp,  at  that  distance,  will 
be  easily  concentrated  on  the  object  {see  Plate  II.,  fig.  2). 

Should  direct  light  be  required  for  any  mode  of  investigation,  even 
vrith  some  of  the  highest  powers,  another  form  of  microscope  could  bo 
made,  by  turning  the  paraboloid  upside  down,  and  placing  the  object 
glass  in  its  centre  ;  and  by  using  a  perforated  reflector,  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  microscope,  and  the  immersion  principle,  a  new  instrument 
can  be  produced,  and  which,  I  think,  may  be  useful  for  some  kinds  of 
objects  {see  Plate  III.,  fig.  2). 

The  same  principle  of  immersion  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  axial 
condensqrs,  and  I  am  sure,  when  they  come  to  be  tried,  will  give  re- 
sults equally  satisfactory,  and  possess  advantages  similar  to  those  I 
have  observed  in  the  form  of  dark  ground  illumination,  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  bring  before  you. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  advantages  which  I  claim  for 
this  mode  of  illumination : — 

1.  The  object  under  the  microscope  will  be  seen  by  light  reflected 
from  its  surface  and  from  its  interior  (if  transparent)  ; 

2.  It  vrill  allow  no  disturbing  light  to  impinge  on  the  retina ; 

3.  It  will  get  rid  of  almost  all  shadows ; 

(•)  The  above  calculations  have  been  simplified  by  not  allowing  for  the  deviation 
caused  by  the  intermediate  fluid,  and  also  by  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is 
placed.  Should  water  be  used  (as  required  in  many  cases)  some  modification  of  the 
above  will  be  necessary,  and  the    araboloid  should  be  formed  accordingly  ;  y*  =  ax 

will  then  aflsume  the  form  y«  =  -—    or  y*  =  -  a:,  and  the  focus  will  be  ,\j*'»  or  Y^  of 

an  inch  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  paraboloid;  in  the  latter  case,  a  rather 
thick  slide  will  be  required. 
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4.  It  will  economize  the  oblique  rays  of  light ; 

6.  It  will  be  purely  achromatic ; 

6.  It  will  light  up  the  interior  of  a  partially  transparent  object ; 

7.  It  will  improve  definition  ; 

8.  It  is  easy  of  application  ; 

9.  It  will  not  be  an  expensive  addition  to  the  microscope. 


IV. Ow  THE  SHALL    OSCILLATIONS  OP  A  ElGD)  BoDT  ABOUT  A  FlXED  PoiNT 

UNDEK  THE  ACTION  OP  ANT  FoECES,   AND,   KOBE   PABTICULAULT,    WHEN 
GeAVITT    IS    THE    ONLY   FoECE   ACTINO.       By  BOBEET    StAWELL   BaLL, 

A.  M.,  M.  B.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Me- 
chanism, Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  January  24,  1870.] 

A  BiGiD  body  rotating  about  a  fi^ed  point  may  be  moved  from  one 
position  to  any  other  position,  by  rotation  around  an  axis  termed  the 
*  axis  of  displacement'  through  an  angle  termed  the  '  angle  of  displace- 
ment.'    This  is  a  well-known  theorem. 

The  equations  of  motion,  being  linear,  depend,  as  usual,  upon  a  cubic 
equation.  The  roots  of  this  cubic  give  criteria  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
equilibrium. 

A  ' normal  axis'  is  defined  to  be  ''a  direction  passing  through  the 
fixed  point,  about  which  the  body  will  oscillate  as  about  a  fixed  axis, 
when  the  initial  '  axis  of  displacement'  and  instantaneous  axis  coincide 
with  this  direction." 

When  the  roots  of  the  cubic  are  all  real,  positive,  and  unequal, 
there  are  three  *  normal  axes,'  and  small  oscillations  of  the  body  are 
compounded  of  vibrations  around  these  three  axes.  Hence  we  infer  the 
general  theorem. 

*If  a  rigid  body,  rotating  around  a  fixed  point,  perform  small 
oscillations  about  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
any  forces,  its  motion  is  produced  by  the  composition  of  vibrations 
around  three  fixed  axes  passing  through  the  poiilt,  and  each  of  the 
vibrations  about  the  fixed  axes  is  performed  According  to  the  same  law 
as  the  vibration  of  the  common  pendulum.' 

If  only  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  be  a  real  positive  quantity, 
and  if  the  initial  '  axis  of  displacement'  and  instantaneous  axis  coincide 
with  the  *  normal  axis'  corresponding  to  this  root,  equilibrium  is  stable 
relative  to  such  a  displacement,  but  for  any  other  initial  *  axis  of  dis- 
placement' or  instantaneous  axis  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 

If  two  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  be  real,  positive,  unequal  quantities, 
while  the  third  is  negative,  and  the  '  normal  axes'  corresponding  to  the 
two  positive  roots  be  constructed,  then  if  the  initial  *  axis  of  displace- 
ment' and  instantaneous  axis  lie  in  the  plane  containing  the  normal 
axes,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  while  if  either  of  these  axes  be  not  con- 
tained within  this  plane  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
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If  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body  have  a  potential,  a  simple  geo- 
metrical construction  determines  the  *  normal  axes.' 

The  quantity  of  energy  necessary  to  give  the  body  a  certain  dis- 
placement can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  'angle  of  displacement,' 
and  the  direction  cosines  of  the  'axis  of  displacement.'  If  along 
every  radius  passing  through  the  fixed  point  a  length  be  measured 
from  the  fixed  point  proportional  to  the  displacement  which  a  given 
quantity  of  energy  could  produce  about  that  axis,  the  locus  of  the 
extremities  of  these  radii  vectores  is  called  the  *  ellipsoid  of  equal 
energy.' 

The  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  'ellipsoid  of  equal  energy*  are  the 
directions  about  which  the  same  quantity  of  energy  would  produce  the 
greatest  and  least  efTects. 

For  a  displacement  from,  the  position  of  equilibrium  around  any 
radius  vector  of  this  ellipsoid,  the  moment  of  the  forces  acts  in  the  plane 
conjugate  to  that  radius  vector. 

The  'normal  axes'  are  the  three  common  conjugate  diameters  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid,  and  the  '  ellipsoid  of  equal  energy.' 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  isochronous  with  the  vibration 
about  each  axis  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  corre- 
sponding diameter  in  the  '  ellipsoid  of  equal  energy'  to  that  of  the  mo- 
mental ellipsoid. 

When  the  times  of  vibration  about  two  of  the  '  normal  axes*  are 
identical,  the  construction  becomes  indeterminate  for  these  axes,  and 
every  direction  in  the  plane  conjugate  to  the  third  normal  axis  is  a 
normal  axis. 

When  the  times  of  vibration  about  three  axes  not  in  the  same  plane 
are  equal,  every  direction  passing  through  the  fixed  point  is  a  'normal 
axis,'  and  the  motion  of  the  body  is  isochronous,  whatever  be  the 
initial  circumstances.  A  body  thus  related  to  the  forces  which  act  on 
it  may  be  called  an  '  universal  pendulum.' 

In  the  '  universal  pendulum,'  the  plane  which  contains  the  initial 
instantaneous  axis  and  'axis  of  displacement'  continues  to  contain 
them  throughout  the  motion. 

Every  point  of  the  'universal  pendulum'  describes  an  infinitely 
small  ellipse. 

The  small  oscillations  of  a  rigid  body  suspended  from  a  fixed  point 
different  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  acted  upon  by  gravity,  but  by 
no  other  force,  is  discussed  :  this  is  the  question  of  the  conical  pendulum 
in  its  most  general  form. 

The  fixed  point  being  joined  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  plane  is  to 
be  drawn  in  the  momental  ellipsoid  conjugate  to  this  line.  This 
plane  is  called  the  '  conjugate  plane.* 

The  body  may  be  displaced  from  a  position  of  equilibrium  to  any 
given  adjacent  position  by  rotation  around  a  certain  axis  through  a 
small  angle,  this  axis  lying  in  the  '  conjugate  plane.' 

For  small  oscillations  it  is  necessary  that  the  instantaneous  axis 
should  always  lie  in  the  '  conjugate  plane.' 
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In  the  present  case  there  are  two  'normal  axes/  and  all  yibrations 
of  the  body  are  compounded  of  those  about  the  '  normal  axes.' 

The  position  of  the  *  normal  axes'  is  determined  by  a  quadratic 
equation,  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

An  ellipsoid  is  to  be  drawn  whose  axes  are  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid,  and  proportional  to  their  squares. 

The  *  normal  axes*  are  the  common  conjugate  diameters  of  the  sec- 
tions in  which  this  ellipsoid  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  are  cut  by  the 
'  conjugate  plane.* 

Hence  the  *  normal  axes*  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram formed  by  the  four  points  of  intersection  of  the  ellipses. 

In  general,  the  '  normal  axes*  are  not  at  right  angles,  but  the  ver- 
tical pianos  drawn  through  the  'normal  axes*  are  always  at  right 
angles. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  lie  in  one  of  the  principal  planes,  the  cor- 
responding principal  axis  is  one  of  the  '  normal  axes*,  and  the  other 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

If  the  moments  of  inertia  be  equal  about  two  of  the  principal  axes, 
one  of  the  '  normal  axes*  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  third  principal  axis,  and  the  other  is  in  that 
plane. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  lie  on  either  of  a  certain  pair  of  lines, 
passing  through  the  point  of  suspension,  the  times  of  vibration  about 
the  'normal  axes*  are  equal,  and  the  body  vibrates  isochronously 
under  all  initial  circumstances. 

The  '  ellipsoid  of  equal  energy*  becomes  a  cylinder  in  this  case,  and 
the  common  conjugate  diameters  of  the  sections  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
momental  ellipsoid  by  the  '  conjugate  plane*  are  the  '  normal  axes.* 

The  identity  of  the  two  constructions  is  easily  seen. 

The  motion  of  the  instantaneous  axes  in  the  '  conjugate  plane*  is 
one  of  oscillation. 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  compounded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Some  apparently  exceptional  cases  are  discussed. 


% — ^Miceo-Atmosphehic  EssEABcnES.     By  Georob  Sioerson,  M.  D., 
Ch.  M.,  F.  L.  S.      (Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  &  VII.) 

[Head  January  24,  1870.] 

About  a  year  ago  I  commenced  a  series  of  Microscopic  Eesearches'on 
the  Atmosphere,  the  results  of  which  are  represented  by  the  drawings. 
Until  I  had  completed  them,  I  confess  that  the  labours  of  others 
in  a  similar  direction  had  escaped  my  notice.  These  researches  have 
obtained  thereby  the  character  of  an  independent  investigation.  Hav- 
ing been  commenced  with  n(f  foregone  conclusion,  nor  any  reference  to 
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the  Pasteur- Pouchet  controversy  about  spontaneous  generation,  a  com- 
parison of  these  results  with  what  those  inquirers  haye  obtained  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  some  interest. 

Former  observers,  I  find,  have  recognised  in  the  dust  subsiding  from 
the  air  spores  of  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  and  mosses,  the  detritus  of  the 
soil,  fine  fragments  of  vegetable  and  animal  fabrics  accidentally 
diffused;  the  dried,  but  vital,  bodies  of  infusoria;  and  the  eggs  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Besides  these,  in  cities,  they 
have  observed  fragments  of  the  products  of  manufactures,  with  the 
spores  of  fungi,  mixed  with  particles  of  carbon  or  soot,  the  ova  of 
lower  animals  being  few. 

M.  Pouchet  declares  that  the  air  everywhere  is  naturally  fecund, 
but  that  usually  it  nowhere  contains  ova  or  spores.  However,  he 
qualifies  this  by  observing,  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
such  objects ;  yet  he  adds — '*  I  have  experimented  on  the  air  taken 
from  open  sea,  between  Corsica  and  Sicily,  and  on  other  specimens 
gathered,  in  perfectly  calm  weather,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ionian  Sea ;  I 
have  also  taken  air  of  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  from  the  depths  of  the 
recesses  of  the  caverns  of  Caumont,  near  Rouen ;  and  none  of  my  ex- 
periments [on  the  fecundity  of  the  air]  have  been  stricken  with 
sterility.  Nevertheless,  in  analysing  this  air  by  the  aeroscope  or  other- 
wise, no  egg  of  infusoria  or  other  seed  was  found  in  it."* 

And  again,  he  says,  ''  There  are  so  few  seeds  or  germs  in  the  air, 
that  even  in  places  where  plenty  should  be  found  they  are  only  met 
with  exceptionally.  M.  Musset,  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  re- 
searches on  fungi,  whose  laboratory  is  quite  filled  with  them,  informed 
me  recently  that  he  never  yet  has  been  able  to  meet  with  spores  there." 

Whilst,  by  employing  three  kinds  of  tests,  M.  Pouchet  found  it 
difficult  to  discover  an  ovum  or  a  spore  in  a  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
air,  he  asserts  that  with  a  decimetre  of  the  same  air  he  could  at  will 
produce  thousands  of  animalculse  and  plants.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
French  towns  ho  observed  particles  of  starch  in  three  states — first,  in 
a  normal  condition ;  secondly,  panified ;  and,  thirdly,  having  a  blue 
colour.  He  asks  whether  the  iodine  recognised  in  the  atmosphere  by 
M.  Chatin  may  not  have  thus  coloured  it  ?  Starch  granules  he  has 
found  frequently.  Soot  and  fragments  of  clothing  are  also  common. 
As  by  a  chance  there  occur  in  the  atmosphere  wandering  seeds  or 
germs,  the  corpses  of  animalculse,  and  even  some  live  individuals,  he 
considers  it  but  natural  that  here  and  there  eggs  and  spores  may  be 
seen.  But  their  number  is  so  scanty  that  they  must  be  taken  as 
absolutely  null,  in  the  controversy  and  experiments  having  reference  to 
spontaneous  generation.  Having  been  contemporaneously  with,  but  in- 
dependently of,  Messrs.  Joly  and  Oh.  Musset,  the  first  to  examine 
snow  for  the  purposes  of  atmospheric  micrography,  he  found  it  enor- 
mously charged  with  detritus  of  various  kinds,  with  soot,  with  normal 


*  "Nouvelles  Experiencea  6ur  la  Generation  Spontance  et  la  Rcdistaiiee  vitale,  par 
F.  A  Pouchet."    Paris,  1864. 
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and  blueish  starch,  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  Frotococcus 
nivalis,  a  beautifully  green  plant. 

In  the  lungs  and  air-vessels  of  city  birds  he  found  starch  granules, 
and  soot,  and  fragments  of  clothing ;  in  country  animals,  only  debris 
of  plants  and  pollen.  In  the  lungs  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  had 
died  in  an  hospital,  he  came  upon  a  notable  quantity  of  starch  granules, 
both  normal  and  panified;  fragments  of  flint  and  glass,  of  a  red- 
coloured  wood,  of  clothing ;  and,  lastly,  the  living  larva  of  one  of  the 
arachnida. 

**  In  all  our  experiments,"  he  adds,  **  which,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  we  have  never  encountered  either  a 
solitary  spore,  an  e^^  of  lower  animal,  nor  an  encysted  animalcule." 

Hermann  Hoffman,  on  gooseberries,  found  some  traces  resembling 
the  yeast  and  spores  of  Cladosporium  and  of  Stemphylium.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ehrenberg,  Burdach,  Baer,  Hensche,  Wagner,  and  Leuckart 
failed,  like  Pouchet,  to  find  either  ovum  or  spore  in  the  atmosphere. 
Joly,  Musset,  and  Baudrimont  declare  they  are  extremely  scanty, 
**  Until  now,"  wrote  the  latter  from  Bourdeaux,  *•  I  have  not  found  in  the 
air  we  breathe  those  monsters  and  fantastic  creatures  wherewith  the 
imagination  of  man  has  peopled  it.''  Schaaffhausen,  Professor  at  Bonn, 
remarked  that  ''  one  would  seek  in  vain  for  ova  subsiding  from  the 
atmosphere  in  open  vessels,  used  for  experiments."  With  reference  to 
spontaneous  generation,  Bechi,  in  studying  the  dew  of  the  Maremmas 
of  Tuscany,  found  no  trace  of  the  reproductive  bodies  of  animals  or 
plants.  M.  Pasteur,  on  the  contrary,  with  some  adherents,  believes  that 
the  atmosphere  abounds  in  germs,  though  some  tracts  of  it  may  be 
barren. 

One  practical  result  of  this  discussion  was,  that  Dr.  Eiselt,  of 
Prague,  investigated  the  atmosphere  of  his  hospital,  and  found  particles 
of  contagious  ophthalmia,  then  an  epidemic. 

With  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  I  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  The  contents  of  the  atmosphere  were  chiefly  inte- 
resting to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  aflected  health. 

On  the  accompanying  Plates  are  represented  the  results  of  my 
investigations  of — 1st.  **  The  Sea  Breeze"  (Plate  IV.)  ;  2nd.  "  Country 
Air"  (Plate  V.) ;  3rd.  **  City  Air"  (Plates  VI.  and  VII.). 

Ths  Sea  Breeze. — Glass,  on  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea 
air,  was  found  to  become  quickly  tarnished.  On  making  a  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  this,  the  cause  was  readily  found.  Crystals  innu- 
merable were  seen  deposited  upon  it,  most  of  which,  on  account  of 
their  shape  and  the  circumstances,  were  recognised  at  once  as  crystals 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt  Some  were  deposited  in  minute 
drops  of  water,  where  they  increased  in  number  by  the  formation  of 
new  crystals  ;  some  were  deposited  already  crystallized  and  in  a  dry 
condition,  like  hailstones.  The  moisture  is  taken  up  from  the  waves 
by  the  wind  in  its  course  over  them ;  and,  whilst  so  suspended  in  the 
air,  favoured  by  its  agitation,  the  crystals  are  frequently  formed. 

Having  used  several  object-glasses,  with  intent  to  secure  accuracy, 
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the  objects  were  finally  drawzii  as  magnified  by  the  |th  object-glass.  So 
enlarged,  they  are  represented  on  the  Plate.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  are  drawings  of  characteristic  groups,  where  the 
rounded  or  irregular  globules  show  the  moisture,  whilst  the  rectangular 
forms  within  so  many  of  them  are  those  of  the  crystals.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  sight  to  see  them  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  to  observe 
those  formed  under  their  transparent  veil  of  water,  that  liquidly  rounded 
over  their  upper  lines  and  angles  in  a  manner  too  delicate  for  the 
pencil  to  pourtray  on  a  scale  so  minute.  In  some  globules,  as  fig.  6, 
one  crystal  was  set  upon  another ;  in  others,  as  figs.  4  and  5,  there 
were  crowds,  more  or  less  irregularly  heaped.  Groups  of  crystals,  appa- 
rently deposited  from  the  breeze,  already  formed  and  in  a  dry  state, 
are  shown  in  figs.  7  and  10.  Again,  at  fig.  12,  they  are  found  in  con- 
tiguity with  minute  drops  containing  crystals.  The  dry  ones  had  either 
come  from  a  greater  distance,  or  been  longer  in  the  air.  Right  rhombic 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  represented  in  fig.  9 ;  of  these,  com- 
paratively few  were  found.  Finally,  though  the  object  represented  at  fig. 
13,  as  well  as  the  oblong  outlined  object  at  fig.  12,  were  found  with 
the  sea  breeze,  they  were  not  belonging  to  it.  They  came  from  human 
beings  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  some  of  the  experiments  were 
made. 

From  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  crystals  may  be  of  importance.  A  shower  of  such  minute  salt  hail 
rattling  down  through  the  lung  pipes  or  into  the  eyes  has  its  effect. 
Thus  they  may  help  to  irritate  weak  eyes ;  and  I  have  seen  chemosis,  a 
sort  of  dropsical  effusion  of  the  conjunctiva,  arise  in  delicate  children,  on 
exposure  to  the  sea  air.  On  the  other  hand,  salt,  being  a  gentle  stimu' 
lant,  as  well  as  a  rubefacient,  may,  in  indolent  or  chronic  cases,  be  of 
use. 

The  effect,  in  lung  diseases,  cannot  be  of  little  importance.  The 
breathing  of  air  containing  crystals  of  salt  is  likely  to  irritate  and  injure 
in  at  least  some  stages  of  consumption,  whilst  in  other  stages  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  of  advantage.  In  acute  inflammatory  affections  it 
is  likely  to  prove  injurious ;  in  slow  chronic  cases  it  may  assist  a  cure. 

It  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  sea  air  is  far  from  con- 
stant ;  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  sea  breeze  of  the  west  and 
north  coasts  of  Ireland  is  what  I  have  here  depicted. 

These  observations,  I  believe,  willhelp  to  account  for  what  is  recorded 
as  "  the  first  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn"  (according  to  the  **  Book  of  Glen- 
dalough"),  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Irish  version  of  Nennius. 
Here  is  the  statement : — "  Innis  Gluair  in  Irrus  Domnann  :  this  is  its 
property,  that  the  corpses  that  are  carried  into  it  do  not  rot  at  all ; 
neither  does  the  meat  unsalted  rot  in  it" 

The  fact  of  a  great  quantity  of  salt  being  borne  on  the  Atlantic 
breeze  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this  wonder. 
The  second  **  wonder  of  Erinn"  was  stated  to  be  the  petrifactive  power 
of  Lough  Neagh ;  modern  investigations  have  corroborated  the  fact,  and 
revealed  the  cause. 
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Country  Air  (Plate  V.). — In  this  Plate  are  represented  specimens 
of  the  objects  captured  daring  an  examination  of  the  air  of  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  acarus  shown  in  fig.  22,  they  are  magnified 
with  ^th  object-glass. 

Fig.  1.  The  row  of  objects  here  depicted  are  droplets  of  dew,  some  of 
them  being  reduced  in  size  for  convenience'  sake,  whilst  their  contents 
remain  magnified.  It  is  seen  that,  although  the  dew  has  often  been 
made  the  type  of  purity,  it  is,  in  reality,  much  adulterated  with  inchoate 
greenish  matter  (probably  vegetable),  with  inchoate  brown  and  dark 
matter  (probably  dust  and  soot),  whilst  there  are  some  granules  and 
minute  batons  whose  origin  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  The  dew,  like 
the  rain,  washes  the  air.  In  one  drop  of  dew  collected  off  a  leaf^  where 
it  could  not  have  lain  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  a  very  lively 
monad  was  found  disporting  itself. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  group  of  globules  or  germs,  whose  origin  I  can* 
not  tell. 

Figs.  3  and  8  are  portraits  of  pollen-grains,  four  grains  being  occa- 
sionally grouped  together.  Fig.  5  is  a  grain  of  daisy-pollen.  In  4, 
two  germinating  grains,  with  pollinic  tubes  prolonged,  form  a  curious 
group.  The  pollinic  tubes  must  have  grown  without  penetrating  the 
stigma;  for,  after  having  been  once  anchored,  they  would  not  be  found 
uninjured  in  the  air.  They  resemble  germinating  spores  of  Blasia 
ptuilla.     Fig.  7  is  an  undetermined  object. 

In  fig.  6,  the  egg  of  an  auimalcule  of  some  kind  is  shown. 

Fungi  found  in  the  air  form  the  assemblage  of  objects,  ranging 
from  figures  9  to  13,  inclusive.  Fig.  9  is  seemingly  a  kind  of  mucor 
or  mould,  under  which  head  we  may  class  fig.  1 1 . 

Fig.  10  gives  the  filamentous  fragment  with  spores,  detached  from 
the  interior  of  a  Lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball,  knocked  about  and  broken  by 
the  feet  of  cattle  in  the  meadows. 

Fig.  12  represents  some  objects  which  were  captured  whilst  cross- 
ing a  rural  road.  Evidently  they  were  fungi;  but  to  what  to  attri- 
bute them,  or  how  to  call  them,  embarrassed  me  at  first.  However, 
some  time  after  sketching  them,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  atmo- 
sphere over  a  potato  field,  in  which  the  potato  disease  had  declared 
itself  in  the  blackened  leaves  and  halms,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  specimens  of  the  Botrytis  infestans  would  be  found  in  it. 
A  breeze  was  blowing  over  the  field,  and  shaking  the  tops.  The 
result  of  my  research  was,  that  I  not  only  discovered  them  (they  are 
represented  under  Big.  13),  but  was  enabled  immediately  to  identify 
the  objects  represented  by  Fig.  12,  as  being  the  same.  They,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  stragglers  from  this  very  field,  and  were  wafted 
away  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  fields,  if  we  are  to  agree  with  the 
view  that  the  potato  murrain  is  due  to  this  fungus.  As  it  has  been 
advanced  by  that  distinguished  cryptogamic  botanist,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  accuracy.  Taking  this 
theory  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  the  stragglers  above-mentioned, 
which  I  found  making  their  way  from  a  centre  of  infection,  the  only 
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efficient  way  of  eradicating  the  potato  disease  would  seem  to  be  one 
identical  with  that  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  the  ^'  rinderpest''  in 
cattle,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  *' stamping-out  pro- 
cess." On  inquiry,  a  cultivator  informed  me  that  it  was  believed  that 
some  slight  advantage  had  been  gained  by  burying  the  potato  plants 
first  infected.  But,  whilst  this  is  encouraging,  it  is  now  plain  that,  for 
any  **  stamping-out  process"  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  it 
should  be  conducted  carefully  and  generally.  Unless  the  utmost  care 
be  used,  the  uprooting  of  a  plant  to  bury  it  will  shake  off  innumerable 
spores,  to  be  blown  away  as  contagion;  and  such  care  would  not 
be  thought  of  until  it  was  taught  that  the  disease  was  contagious,  and 
that  the  contagion  consisted  of  this  minute  fungus.  Again,  the  anxious 
labour  of  one  cultivator  would  be  quite  wasted,  unless  the  rule  were 
general;  for  his  carefully  manipulated  field  might  receive  a  new  shower 
of  spores,  with  any  turn  of  the  wind,  from  fields  which  had  been 
neglected. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  to  make  a  real  attempt  to  extirpate 
a  pest,  which  has  caused,  and  may  again  cause,  excessive  misery  and 
immense  loss,  the  same  earnest  system  of  compensation,  penalties,  and 
scientific  inspection  should  be  adopted  to  eradicate  the  potato  disease, 
as  was  employed  successfully  to  annihilate  the  rinderpest. 

Figs.  14,  15,  and  16,  are  representations  of  crystals.  Some  of  them 
represent  raphides,  and  probably  are  the  raphides  of  cells  liberated 
from  bruised,  brokeu,  or  half- masticated  plants.  Others,  such  as  fig.  16, 
appear  to  be  crystals  of  hippuric  acid,  caught  up  by  the  winds  from 
places  which  had  received  the  excretions  of  herbivores. 

Fig.  1 7  is  the  pectinate  antenna  of  one  of  the  LanpyridsB. 

Fig.  18  is  a  moth-scale  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  form.  Both 
scale  and  antenna  were  possibly  lost  in  some  struggle  between  their 
possessors  and  a  piratical  wasp  in  the  air. 

Figs.  19  and  20  show  a  number  of  objects,  more  or  less  contorted, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  having  a  great  number  of  hair-like  processes. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell,  with  certainty,  from  what  source  they  were 
derived.  One  resembled  the  spermatozoid  of  a  fern,  but  the  remainder 
appeared  to  be  fragments  of  exuviae  of  minute  animals.  The  hair-like 
processes,  like  cilia,  were  found  fine  and  semi-transparent. 

Fig-  21,  apparently  a  larva,  on  being  measured  with  the  micrometer, 

was  found  to  be  y^^J^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  length. 

Fig.  22  is  an  acarus,  magnified  with  I  inch  object-glass.  This  mem- 
ber of  the  Arachnida  class  was  found  in  the  air  over  heather)'  hills,  at 
breathing  level.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Pouchet  found  an  arach- 
nide- larva  in  one  of  the  air-passages  of  the  human  lungs. 

Considered  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  I  may  remark  that,  whilst 
some  of  these  objects  might  affect  the  lungs  injuriously  by  mechanical 
occlusion,  obstruction,  or  irritation  of  the  finer  air-pipes,  some  might 
influence  them  in  another  way.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dust,  pollen,  crys- 
tals, moth-scales,  antenna,  and  the  like,  might — if  they  were  not,  as 
fortunately  they  are,  few  in  number — tend  to  produce  embolic  phthisis. 
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The  acarus  sucked  into  the  air- passage  would  probably  do  no  more  than 
plug  it  up,  whilst  causing  by  the  action  of  its  claws  a  certain  additional 
amount  of  irritation. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowing,  as  we  do,  of  the  growth  of  fungi  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  as  well  as  upon  the  skin,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  being  taken  into  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs  would  not  deprive 
them  of  vitality.  Their  growth  there  should  cause  eis  much  disturbance 
as  in  the  mouth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  less  apt  to  send  their 
mycelium  into  the  lung,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. In  cases  where  they  have  proved  inoffensive,  this  has  kept 
them  off;  then  wrapt  in  mucus,  they  are  coughed  out.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  must  be  always  inoffensive,  though  their  agency  has 
been  as  yet  ignored.  By  spores  in  the  air  certain  skin  diseases  may  be 
propagated ;  whilst  the  presence  of  an  acarus  in  the  atmosphere  shows 
how  another  member  of  the  Arachnida  class,  Sarcoptes  scahieiy  may  be 
carried  about  to  propagate  the  itch,  which  in  northern  parts  of  the 
country  used  to  be  a  not  unfrequent  burrowing  visitant  on  the  exposed 
hands.  Perhaps  this  disorder  is  more  usually  spread  by  the  e^g.  Now, 
the  acarus  described,  if  it  entered  the  lungs,  might  simply  cause  me- 
chanical occlusion,  with  some  irritation  superadded  by  the  action  of  its 
claws.  Dead,  its  decaying  body  might  cause  injury.  But  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  live  to  produce  its  germs ;  the  larvae  might  survive  long 
enough  to  cause  much  irritation.  If  a  Sarcoptes  were  in-drawn,  it 
would  probably  attempt  to  burrow  immediately,  as  it  does  on  the  skin. 
Although  some  affections  of  the  human  lungs  may  probably  be  thus 
caused,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lower  animals  are  far  more  likely  to  draw 
into  their  lungs  these  or  similar  injurious  objects.  The  germs  of  para- 
sites that  will  make  their  way  into  the  system  may  thus  obtain  an 
entrance. 

City  Air. — Two  Plates  have  been  devoted  to  the  objects  discovered 
in  the  atmosphere  of  cities  and  crowds.  One,  with  dark  background, 
is  an  accurate  transcript  of  four  photomicrograms,  which  were  selected 
from  amongst  several  which  I  had  taken  when  intending  to  use  photo- 
graphy. It  was  abandoned  for  the  pencil,  as  this  was  found  more 
convenient,  and  apter  to  bring  out  more  accurately  the  minuter  objects 
and  their  internal  anatomy. 

Ordinary  dust,  being  chaotic,  was  disregarded  in  making  the  draw- 
ings. Generally  speaking,  it  is  formed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  on  it  are.  In  composition  it  varies  with  the 
locality.  In  the  country  the  wind  sweeps  the  roads  and  fields,  and 
forms  its  dust  of  powdered  clay  and  stone,  some  fine  spicula  of  quartz, 
triturated  fragments  of  excrementitious  matter,  rare  and  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  worn  off.  In  towns,  dust  simi- 
larly is  found,  but  particles  of  soot  are  frequent.  Pouchet  has  found  them 
in  the  lungs  of  city  birds,  together  with  starch  granules,  which  I  have 
never  encountered.  In  manufacturing  towns,  like  Belfast,  a  fine  soot-dust 
falls  plentifully.  In  the  factory  districts  of  England  it  falls  in  un- 
welcome abundance.      The  amount  of  carbon  thus  sent  into  the  air 
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and  breathed  by  the  lungs  may  help  to  account  for  the  pallid  fea- 
tures, the  carbonaceous  countenances,  so  to  speak,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  of  small  non-manufacturing 
towns,  are  more  frequently  seen  with  ruddy  cheeks.  Besides  this, 
there  was  the  dust  arising  from  the  wearing  away  of  clothes  and  cloths  of 
all  kinds;  of  vegetable  and  animal  hairs,  and  products  ground  off  fine 
by  every  movement ;  of  carpets,  of  furniture,  and  in  libraries  of  books. 
Currents  of  air  on  walls  and  ceiling  disintegrate  and  deprive  them 
of  particles ;  and  into  the  dust  of  rooms  we  carry,  on  clothes  and  boots, 
some  of  the  dust  from  out  of  doors,  whilst  an  open  window  may  let  in 
a  large  quantity. 

The  characteristic  special  dust  is  what  has  been  represented.  In 
cities  and  crowds  the  motes  are  found  to  be  frequently  moist.  Let  us 
take  first  the  photomicogram  (Plate  VI.). 

Figures  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  objects  which  were  received  on  glass, 
at  breathing  level,  on  traversing  streets  and  cattle  shows.  The  plan 
adopted  was  simple — to  don  a  pair  of  spectacles;  and  by  this  means 
motes  were  readily  received  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  most  fre- 
quented places,  without  attracting  undesirable  notice.  The  vertical 
position  of  the  glasses  appears  to  count  for  little,  as  even  a  tolerable 
amount  of  dry  dust  adheres.  When  it  was  wished  to  search  for  what 
might  have  escaped  the  dry  glass,  a  little  glycerine  was  brushed  over 
a  portion  of  the  glass,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  sight. 

The  dumb-bell  shapes  that  appear  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  frequently 
found.  A  globule  of  mucus  sent  rapidly  forth  into  the  air,  gyrating, 
tends  to  draw  asunder,  and  to  divide  in  twain.  Before  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  two  separating  globules  are  retained  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
that  gradually  becomes  less,  till  it  breaks.  Numerous  cavities,  where 
air-bubbles  existed,  are  seen  in  the  dumb-bell  mucus  of  fig.  2.  In 
fig.  1  the  rounder  extremity  of  this  dumb-bell  is  shown  more  largely 
magnified.  Arborescent  formations  may  be  remarked,  commencing 
here  to  display  themselves ;  but  they  will  be  shown  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped upon  another  Plate. 

The  presence  of  numbers  of  minute  objects  in  the  air,  very  plainly 
shown  in  these  figures,  must  not,  however,  mislead  the  observer  to 
imagine  that  the  atmosphere  contains  them  in  an  equal  space  so  abun- 
dantly. The  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  motes  in  the  air, 
is  the  subject  of  investigation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  objects  in  fig.  3  might  sug- 
gest to  a  casual  investigator  the  idea  that  he  had  before  him  corpses 
of  animalcules,  and  this  would  be  an  error. 

City  Air  (Plate  VII). — It  is  necessary  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  all 
the  objects  depicted  here  are  not  as  when  first  deposited.  For  instance, 
if  we  look  at  figs.  1  and  7,  we  see  that  they  are  adorned  with  beauti- 
ful branchy  formations  in  their  interiors.  These  were  not  detected 
without  some  study.  When  first  deposited  upon  the  glass,  these 
objects  were  but  homogeneous  mucus :  if  left  too  long,  the  exquisite 
shapes  may  not  be  detected  at  all,  as  after  they  arc  formed  they  have  no 
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longer  the  same  adhesive  power,  and  may  he  blown  or  shaken  off.  Whea 
the;  have  lain  on  the  glass  for  alittle  time,  the  homogeneous  mucus  will, 
in  oertun  cases,  commeacn  to  resolve  itself  into  the)  arborescent  forms, 
until  we  have,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  appearance  of  a  niimber  of  fern  leaves. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  figs.  2  and  3,  the  formation  may  not  become  so 
distinctly  dendritic ;  in  others,  as  in  portions  of  6g.  4,  in  S,  and  in 
6,  this  arboresceDce  may  not  at  all  occur.  They  might  W  divided  into 
three  classes : 

In  the  first  class,  as  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  7,  the  mucos  crys- 
tallizes out  more  or  less  completely  into  beautiful  arborescent  forms. 
To  the  presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  this  is  due ;  it  is  known  to 
exist  in  some  of  the  animal  secretions,  and  its  crystallization  forma  an 
characteristic. 

These  dumbbell  forms  may  have  emanated  from  the  lower  animals 
or  from  man.  That  represented  in  fig.  2  of  the  photomicrographio  Plate 
was  caught  whilst  passing  through  a  cattle  show,  and,  doubtless,  was 
emitted  by  some  lowing  ox. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  shown  in  fig.  7  undoubtedly  came  from 
man,  as  it  was  captured  at  a  public  aasemblsge. 

The  mucus  which  has  crystallized  out  ia  likely  to  be  innocuous. 

la  the  second  class  we  have  particles  of  mucus,  which,  as  shown  in 
fig.  5,  present  the  appearance  of  ridges  and  cavities;  but  whilst  remain- 
ing on  the  glass  these  do  not  alter  in  shape,  except  as  the  result  of  be- 
coming drier :  the  cavities  are  produced  generally  by  air-buhbles,  but 
sometimes  some  fatty  or  oily  mutter  would  seem  to  be  present. 

In  the  third  class,  as  sliown  in  the  lower  part  of  fig.  4,  and  in  the 
whole  of  fig.  6,  we  find  the  mucus  neither  remaining  constant  nor 
crystallizing  out,  hut  resolving  itself  into  granules.  Such  granules 
readily  separate  from  the  glass,  and,  being  blown  about,  might,  if  cap- 
tured— their  source  beiug  unknown — be  mistaken  for  "germs"  of  soma 
kind  or  other. 

Granules  of  a  like  kind,  but  appearing  separately,  were  observed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  fever  patient.  As  I  believe  them  to  be  able  to 
serve  as  the  phjsical  basis  of  contagion,  let  me  stale  what  occurred.  The 
patient  was  a  child  who  had  been  prostrated  with  infantile  remittent 
fever  of  a  typhoid  type ;  after  a  severe  sickness,  he  was  recovering. 
At  this  time  I  had  passed  through  an  attack  of  coryza ;  and  though  the 
cold  was  over|  there  was  some  remaining  delicacy  of  the  membranes  of 
eyes  and  nose.  At  separate  occasions  it  was  forced  upon  my  attention, 
on  visiting  the  convalescing  fever  patient,  that  there  was  some  matter 
in  his  atmosphere  to  make  me  sneeze,  my  eyes  to  water,  and  the 
gravedo  to  return.  There  was  a  mere  momentary  impression  of  fever- 
ishness  of  the  skin.  This  occurred  on  distinct  occasions,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  might  be  of  service  to  make  a  micro-examination  of  this  air ; 
a  great  multitude  of  somewhat  transparent  granules  were  observed, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  exudation  granules  ; 
and  that  when  strength  begins  to  return,  and  they  are  exuded  and 
breathed  forth  into  the  atmosphere  by  the   patient,   they  form  that 
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material  which  (being  lately  part  of  the  patient's  body)  conveys  the 
patient's  malady  to  another  person,  in  peculiar  states  of  the  system. 

With  respect  to  figs.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Theatre  Royal ;  fig.  8  represents 
merely  inchoate  dust  and  granules ;  fig.  9  is  more  interesting,  for  here 
we  have  a  group  of  salivary  corpuscles,  and  some  fragments  of  epithelial 
scales,  the  group  being  formed  by  a  drop  of  the  condensed  moisture  of 
the  breathing  crowd.  Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13  are  fragments  of  epithelium 
drifting  about  by  themselves;  and  amongst  the  granules  of  fig.  14 
are  likewise  a  few  such  fragments,  whilst  there  are  also  some  salivary 
corpuscles. 

Where  persons  are  compelled  to  breathe  the  excreted  matter  of 
others,  conditions  of  disease  become  correlated  with  the  frequency  of 
this  matter,  but  most  especially  with  its  liability  to  decay  or  putrefy. 


VI. — FuKTHER  Researches  on  the  Atmosphere. — By  George  Sioersoic, 
M.  D.,  Ch.  M.,  F.  L.  S.     (Plates  YIII.,  IX.,  &  X.) 

[Read  June  13,  1870.] 

SnrcB  my  first  paper  upon  this  subject  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  Professor  Tyndall's  Lecture  on  **  Dust  and  Disease."  As  he 
lectured  on  Saturday,  and  I  on  the  Monday  following,  I  had  not 
observed  any  report  of  it  in  our  Dublin  Papers,  and  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  until  I  read  it,  to  understand  why  Dr.  Stokes  should  have  con- 
sidered me  committed  to  the  **  germ  theory"  of  disease.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  appears  to  regard  it  with  favour  ;  but  I  was  not  then  the  advocate, 
nor  am  I  now,  of  a  theory  of  **  germs"  (as  hereafter  defined),  whilst 
maintaining  that  mineral,  vegetal,  and  animal  matter  may  produce,  or 
communicate  **  disease." 

Let  me  make  one  remark.  There  was  some  question  raised  con- 
cerning my  statement,  that  I  discovered  in  the  air  of  crowds  and  cities 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  mucus.  Since  then  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  has  found,  by  chemical  examination,  what  he  calls  albuminoid 
ammonia,  or  ammonia  of  albumen,  present  in  the  air  of  Manchester. 
This  I  regard  as  a  corroboration  of  my  statement.  In  the  June  of  last 
year,  when  getting  some  photomicrograms  taken,  one  of  my  chief  rea- 
sons for  resorting  to  photography  was  in  order  to  have  a  faithful  por- 
traiture of  the  exquisite  arborescent  crystallization-forms  of  the  am- 
monia muriate.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  writing  to  me,  observed  :  **  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  researches  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  your- 
self, and  others,  some  definite  knowledge  will  be  arrived  at  regarding 
those  particles,  germs,  and  otherwise,  which  my  experiments  merely 
reveal  en  mM%ey 

There  was  no  better  means  of  attaining  a  correct  knowledge  (it 
seemed  to  me)  of  what  is  usually  and  what  is  occasionally  present  in 
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the  air  than  hy  making  a  careful  examination  of  particular  atmo- 
spheres, as  well  as  of  the  general  air.  A  commencement  was  made  in 
my  former  paper,  when  I  made  the  broad  divisions  of  '*  city  air,*' 
'*  country  air,"  and  the  **  sea  breeze" — and  added  to  them  the  more 
limitedly  special  air  of  our  dwellings.  The  examination  of  special  at- 
mospheres has  since  engaged  my  attention. 

My  mode  of  operation,  here,  has  been  to  collect  the  sediment  jof  the 
atmospheres,  from  ledges  where  it  was  deposited  on  a  level  with  oi  above 
the  height  of  man.  In  this  way,  making  also  an  inspection  of  the  air, 
I  was  certain  to  obtain  matter  identical  with  that  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  lungs.  When  this  was  done,  I  examined  the  collections  with 
care  in  the  microscope,  applying  suitable  tests,  and  employing  various 
object-glasses  from  the  one-inch  to  the  one-eighth  inch.  Some  par- 
ticles I  measured  with  the  micrometer.  Then,  when  magnified  gene- 
rally with  the  one-eighth  objective,  I  drew  them  on  paper  to  the  same 
apparent  size  ;  these  portraits  I  next  vastly  enlarged  for  the  diagrams 
which  I  have  placed  before  the  Academy. 

Iron  Factory  Air  (Plate  VIII.). — The  deposit  was  taken  off  rafters, 
about  twelve  feet  high  above  the  clay  floor.  It  was  black  and  friable. 
Microscopically  examined,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  carbon,  ash,  and 
iron  balls,  of  the  relative  sizes  shown.  The  carbon  formed  the  largest 
masses,  next  came  the  ash,  and  finally  the  iron ;  the  extremely  minute 
dust  of  this  dust  was,  however,  the  powder  of  carbon  and  a  little  ash. 
The  carbon,  large  and  little,  was  to  be  identified  by  its  hue,  and  in  some 
cases  by  its  fibrous  character ;  the  ash  was  reddish,  or  white,  and 
opaque.     Some  of  the  finest  powder  of  the  dust  might  be  of  from 

iWiOT^^^  t^  TTJIjluTny^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter. 

^Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned,  there  were  transparent 
particles  having  a  glossy  fracture,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
glass.  I  believe  them  to  be  actually  particles  of  glass,  formed  in  the 
furnace  by  fusion  of  sand  flung  in  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  welding. 

On  making  a  minute  examination  of  the  iron  balls,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  balls  of  ferroso-ferric,  or  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  I  discovered  that  they  are,  in  fact,  hollow  spheres — iron  bal- 
loons— which  break  readily  on  being  pressed  between  two  glasses. 
Then  I  found,  on  looking  at  one  of  the  fragments,  that  the  iron  here 
present,  was  translucid  You  could  see  the  light  through  it ;  and  in 
it  I  detected  a  granular  structure.  I  believe  tiie  translucency  of  fer- 
roso-ferric oxide  has  never  before  been  recorded.  On  making  a  mea- 
surement of  these  iron  bombs,  they  were  found  to  vary  from  j^th 
of  an  inch  to  yiAy^th.  The  general  size  was  from  j^^^j^th  to  y^^th. 
Comparing  the  diameter  of  the  bomb  with  the  thickness  of  its  shell,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some,  at  least,  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
was  T^th  of  the  whole  diameter.  In  a  bomb  y7y\yxjth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  might  be  taken  as  ytJ.TT^^^  ®^  ^^ 
inch.  This  calculation  I  made  in  order  to  try  to  find  at  wnat  thick- 
ness iron  becomes  translucid. 

There  were  no  spores  or  seeds  present — no  fibres  of  any  kind,  the 
result  of  spores  developing — no  fibres  except  of  carbon,  some  contorted 
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branchy  bits  of  iron,  and  a  few  cotton  fibres,  which  came,  no  doubt, 
from  the  artizans*  shirts.  There  were  no  germs  here ;  yet  the  sun- 
beams were  full  of  dancing  motes,  whose  portraits  I  have  given.  The 
ray  shining  on  them  assumed,  in  consequence  of  their  hue,  a  bluish 
colour,  similar  to  that  observed  when  the  carbon  smoke  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  is  placed  in  the  sunbeam.  The  magnet  attracted  the  balls  and 
carbon,  as  shown  on  Plate. 

On  entering  such  an  atmosphere  the  taste  of  carbon,  and  indeed 
of  iron,  may  be  readily  perceived.  The  dust  might  serve  as  a  cheap 
stomachic  for  those  who  use  charcoal  biscuits  and  charcoal  and  bismuth 
powder. 

Effect  on  Health, — Although  a  great  quantity  of  this  iron,  carbon, 
and  ash,  must  daily  pass  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and,  besides,  although 
a  certain  percentage  must  remain,  I  have  rarely  found  a  healthier  body 
of  men  than  those  who  work  in  such  factories.  In  one  case  a  young 
man,  whose  lungs  were  weak,  suffered  from  haemoptysis  [blood-spit- 
ting, with  cough],  which  he  had  contracted  in  an  American  brass 
foundry  where  the  heat  was  excessive.  I  found  him  in  an  air  murky 
with  these  motes,  and  asked  him  did  it  not  affect  him.  He  said,  no ; 
he  found  himself  well  in  it ;  his  cough  came  on  at  home  on  rising  and 
lying  down. 

Shirt  Factory  Dtut  (Plate  VIII.). — This  is  a  light-brown  dust,  in- 
terspersed with  visible  fibres.  It  was  collected  on  ledges  on  a  level 
with  the  breathing  of  the  work  girls,  observed  floating  in  the  air,  and 
seen  deposited  on  the  heating  pipe,  about  twelve  feet  high. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  dust  itself  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  'filaments  of  flax  and  of  cotton,  together  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  same  of  a  very  great  variety  of  size.  There  were  some 
flat  fragments  of  cotton  testa.  All  the  flax  and  cotton  fragments  were 
whitish  under  the  microscope,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  red-tinc- 
tured particles.  There  were  found  in  some  of  the  dust,  gathered  off  the 
casements,  little  eggs,  some  yj^jth  of  an  inch,  and  others  y^^^jth,  with 
different  sizes  between.  Some  clusters  contained  large  and  small  eggs, 
thus  showing  that  the  same  parent  may  produce  different  sizes.  Some 
were  round,  others  oblong ;  they  were  generally  transparent ;  a  few 
were  tawny.  As  they  were  found  on  the  window  ledges,  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  general  constituents  of  the  dust. 

The  effect  of  this  dust  is  to  make  the  work  girls  use  snuff.  A  friend 
told  me  that,  finding  a  crowd  of  them  clustered  round  a  grocer's  shop, 
he  observed  to  the  shopkeeper  that  he  presumed  they  had  come  for 
their  tea.  **  You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  answer,  **  'tis  for  their  snuff. 
They  nearly  all  take  snuff."  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  them  that  this  fibrous  dust  is  not  present  in  great  quan- 
tity. Other  workers  are  less  fortunate — cases  of  embolic  phthisis  then 
occur. 

Threshiny  Mill  Dtist  contains  fibres  and  fragments  of  the  grain  stalk 
and  chaff,  together  with  some  smut  balls.  It  would  be  an  injurious 
atmosphere  if  it  were  habitually  used  ;  but  the  season  of  threshing  is 
usually  brief. 
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Oat  Mill  Dust. — Fibres  are  here  present  in  greater  number  than  I 
had  expected ;  for,  indeed,  I  hardly  expected  any.  Fragments  of  the 
pericarp  of  the  caryopsis  or  grain,  as  well  as  plenty  of  starch  granides, 
are  matters  of  course.  Some  spores  may  be  occasionally  detected,  but 
not  usually.  Some  acari  or  mites  were  present  in  the  dust,  and  they 
rapidly  generate  in  the  lower  contents  of  meal  barrels.  The  mill  air, 
the  workmen  assured  me,  had  comparatively  little  dust  in  it,  and  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  atmosphere  of  flour  mills,  which,  filled  with 
lighter  dust  similar  in  kind,  was  exceedingly  trying,  and,  in  fact,  very 
injurious. 

Scutchmill  Air. — The  dust  is  light-brown,  spongy;  fibres  and  fine 
dust  present.  Scutchmills,  as  generally  found,  I  must  declare  to  be 
human  slaughter-houses.  The  atmosphere  is  thick  with  dust,  or 
'*stoor,"  of  the  very  worst  character;  for  it  is  filamentous  from  the 
presence  of  long,  fine  branching  liber  cells,  which  help  to  stuff  up  the 
lungs ;  and  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  broken  wood  fibre,  whose 
sharp  points  and  brittle  hardness  must  tease  and  irritate  them. 

The  effect  on  health  is  very  bad.  When  a  workman  first  joins,  he 
feels,  for  the  first  week,  as  if  about  to  die  from  great  oppression  in 
breathing,  sick  stomach,  and  headache.  He  gets,  however,  somewhat 
used  to  the  work,  but  soon  his  emaciated  look  indicates  ill  health ; 
and  it  is  a  general  saying  that  **  scutchers  die  young." 

The  *'  stoor"  I  have  seen  in  mills  where  the  scutching  was  done 
on  the  old  and  on  the  new  systems — in  the  latter  case  the  slaughter 
might  readily  be  greatly  diminished,  and  almost  altogether  prevented. 
The  machines  should  be  so  covered  as  to  prevent  the  "stoor"  from 
pouring  forth  in  front ;  it  could  and  should  be  sent  backwards  out  of 
the  building,  away  from  the  workers.  Those  who  have  charge  of  the 
inspection  of  factories  should  extend  their  range  of  observation  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  mill  workers. 

Printing  Office  Air. — Brownish  dust,  few  fibres,  collected  on  rafters 
eleven  feet  high.  From  a  statement  made  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
printer,  that,  when  stereotyping  was  being  accomplished,  he  sometimes 
experienced  nausea,  I  suspected  the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Types  are  now  composed  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  latter 
substance  being  added  to  harden  them.  Boiling  water  is  usually  dashed 
on  them  to  cleanse  them  of  ink,  and  to  dry  them ;  in  this  way  some 
antimony  might  be  volatilized.  The  movement  of  the  types  whilst 
they  are  being  handled  helps  to  reduce  portion  of  their  substance  to 
dust. 

At  my  request.  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan  was  kind  enough  to  make 
a  chemical  analysis  of  printers'  dust — taken  from  rafters  eleven  feet 
from  the  floor — and  there,  in  fact,  antimony  was  readily  found.  There 
was  iron  also,  which  possibly  came  from  the  machine  room,  or  the 
metal  bars  of  the  skylights. 

Antimony,  being  diaphoretic  and  sedative,  may  probably  produce 
little  or  no  injurious  effect,  considering  the  small  amount  of  it  present 
in  the  air  to  be  inhaled.     Altliough  many  piintcrs  keep  healthy  and 
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grow  old,  and  nearly  all  escape  the  diseases  that  troubled  them  when 
the  types  were  made  of  lead  only,  still  the  trade  is  regarded  as  trying 
for  boys  ;  and  bad  legs  are  not  unknown.  In  some  instances  it  would 
appear  that  the  needless  and  harsh  custom  of  compelling  a  standing 
posture  whilst  at  work  may  be  an  efficient  cause. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  type  foundries ^  and  in  that  of  stereotyperSj  the 
antimony  is  likely,  however,  to  be  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
affect  the  constitution  of  operatives. 

Stable  Air  (Plate  IX.). — The  deposit  on  a  beam  seven  and  a-half  feet 
above  the  stable  floor  was  brownish  in  colour,  and  somewhat  tenacious, 
from  the  presence  of  long  fibres.  Microscopically  examined,  I  found  that 
almost  all  this  atmospheric  sediment  was  of  animal  matter.  There 
were  a  few  moth  scales,  a  few  ovules,  some  of  them  probably  of  moths. 
I  found  a  small  whitish  larva  encrusted  in  a  sheath  of  agglutinated 
dust,  and  an  acarus,  different  somewhat  from  those  described.  It  was 
in  colour  whitish ;  its  legs  were  not  red,  but  white ;  hair  decidedly 
simple,  not  feathered  on  legs;  that  from  the  body  was  apparently 
jointed  like  Uquisetum.  To  a  morsel  of  rent  cotton  fibre,  tliat  came 
from  the  groom's  shirt,  no  doubt,  were  accidentally  attached  a  couple  of 
small  heads  of  minute  fungi,  a  species  of  Botrytis,  resembling  Botrytu 
urtica. 

Fragments  of  the  fine  horse  hair  were  common,  and  there  was  a 
multitude  of  cuticle  cells  sent  about  in  the  atmosphere  when  the 
horse  was  being  currycombed  and  brushed. 

Grooms  who  do  not  continually  abide  in  such  an  atmosphere  pro- 
bably escape  without  any  particular  hurt;  though  sometimes  it  is 
evident  they  may  get  awkward  matter  into  their  lungs.  As  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  barbers  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  very  closely  resembling 
this — with  human  cuticle,  scales,  and  hair  present,  instead  of  equine — 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  their  diseases.  I  found  that 
they  suffered  rather  usually  from  chest  complaints,  and  that  the  *'  ma- 
chine," or  rotatory  brush,  whirls  off  a  dust  of  no  pleasant  character, 
about  the  level  of  the  breath. 

Dissecting -romn  Air  (Plate  IX.). — The  next  atmosphere  to  which  I 
shall  draw  attention  is  that  of  the  dissecting  hall.  The  dust  was  taken 
from  ledges  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  It  was  dark-brown,  and  some- 
what tenacious,  with  some  fibres.  Microscopically  examined,  I  dis- 
covered in  it  fragments  and  fibres  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue,  fibrillflB  of  striated  or  voluntary  muscle,  and  of  non- 
striated  or  involuntary  muscle.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  latter 
corrugated  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Besides  these,  there  were  frag- 
ments of  cuticle — epithelial  scales — inchoate  particles  and  corpuscles 
of  various  sizes.  Some  appeared  to  be  fat  cells,  whilst  some  others 
may  have  been  blood  corpuscles.  'There  were  a  few  fragments  of  hair. 

This  is  a  somewhat  ghastly  revelation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  truth  known,  when  precautions,  now  neglected,  may  be 
taken.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  perilous  for  students  with  abraded 
or  diseased  lungs  to  undertake  the  study  of  anatomy.   It  has  been  said. 
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that  puerperal  fever  may  be  occasioned  by  the  attendance  of  a  physi- 
cian fresh  from  the  dissecting  room.  Doctors,  consequently,  take  the 
precaution  of  changing  their  clothes.  But  if  it  can  bo  so  caused,  they 
should  likewise  take  care  to  cleanse  their  lungs  with  a  sufficiency  of 
fresh  air.  Dissecting  halls  should  also  be  disinfected  daily — an  opera- 
tion that  might  be  performed  by  the  attendant  sprinkling  the  floor 
with  a  disinfecting  fluid  before  he  sweeps  it. 

Tobacco-smokers^  Atmosphere  (Plate  X.). — In  order  to  get  the  micro- 
scope to  bear  upon  smoke — to  investigate  the  smoker's  atmosphere — I  was 
compelled  to  fashion  a  flat  glass  tube,  through  which  I  drew  the  smoke. 
There  was  a  rapid  deposit  of  the  hot  products  of  distillation,  in  oily 
globules,  on  the  glass;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  using 
merely  a  small  habitual  cigarette,  I  became  excessively  sick,  and  had 
to  lie  out  in  the  open  air.  By  careful  management,  however,  I  at 
length  got  .a  thin  layer  of  smoke  into  focus,  and  there  beheld  the 
globules  moving  and  twirling  about  like  a  host  of  monads.  These 
globules,  consisting  of  nicotine  and  other  pyrogenous  oils,  were  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  smoke  drawn  in,  but  also  in  that  emitted  ;  but 
very  little  was  detected  in  the  saliva.  Some,  no  doubt,  had  been 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  mouth,  as  was  seen  on  the  glass ;  but 
the  moistened  walls  may  not  have  retained  so  much.  When  the 
smoke  enters  the  lungs,  vastly  more  globules  are  retained;  and  hence 
the  sickness  of  the  beginners,  who  do  not  kno^  the  art  of  smoking ; 
hence  my  own  sickness,  when  in  experiment  I  was  forced  to  inhale 
the  smoke. 

These  globules  of  nicotine,  floating  about  to  form  the  smoker's 
atmosphere,  are  not  necessarily  inhaled  by  him,  unless  the  smoke  be 
dense,  as  in  a  close  room  ;  but  often  they  may  be  inhaled  by  his  non- 
smoking companion.  Hence,  the  nausea  of  the  latter.  Drifting  about 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  globules  deposit  themselves  on  the  clothes  and 
curtains,  and  communicate  to  them  an  intense  smell  of  tobacco.  How- 
ever, if,  whilst  floating  about  in  the  air  of  cities,  they  are  caught  by 
amateur  investigators,  another  fate  is,  perhaps,  reserved  for  them. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  germs ;  and  as  they  will  resist  the  iodine 
test  for  amyloids,  and  are  e\'idently  organic,  the  supposition  might  be 
considered  prqved  absolutely,  and  thus  a  passing  smoker  may  delight 
the  panspermists  with  myriads  of  germs. 

Finally,  I  take  the  Tea  Tasters'  air  (Plate  X.).  Tea  tasters  are  men 
who,  in  the  establishments  of  large  wholesale  tea  merchtmts,  are  engaged 
te  select  and  set  apart  teas,  by  taste.  Their  constitutions  are  impaired, 
their  lives  abridged  by  this  perilous  occupation,  but  their  salaries  are 
high  in  proportion  to  the  risk.  Why  is  this  business  so  dangerous? 
When  the  teas  are  drawn,  and  poured  in  a  range  of  cups,  the  tea 
taster  proceeds  to  his  work.  To  estimate  their  quality,  he  must  not 
be  soon  after  a  meal,  or  his  taste  will  be  vitiated.  K  he  be  fasting, 
so  much  the  hotter — if  he  can  endure  it.  He  takes  the  cups  in  suc- 
cession, and  placing  each  to  his  lips  takes,  not  a  sip,  but  a  whiff  of 
tea — a  sip  with  a  sudden  swift  inhalation.     By  that  means,   a  fine 
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shower  of  tea  passes  against  his  palate,  giviiig  him  a  keener  taste, 
but  some  of  this  shower  passes  with  the  inhaled  air  down  into  the 
lungs. 

In  order  to  detect  what  entered,  I  vapourized  the  tea  with  a  per- 
fume vapourizer,  and  thus  found  that  the  drops  assumed  a  round  shape. 
On  microscopic  examination  of  these,  and  of  tea  not  so  treated,  I  dis- 
covered a  considerable  quantity  of  particles  of  cellular  tissue,  and  some 
portions  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  might  assist  to  tease  the  lung,  but 
could  not  produce  the  vehement  effects  I  have  known  to  be  produced. 
But,  besides  these,  I  discovered  a  number  of  bright  globules  of  oil — the 
narcotic  oil  of  the  tea  leaf,  interspersed  through  the  fluid.  This  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  which  causes  the  nausea  and  nervousness  that  afflict  tea 
tasters.  These  effects  are  quite  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  ni- 
cotine of  the  tobacco ;  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  smokers,  de- 
prived of  their  accustomed  weed,  found  some  solace  in  smoking  tea 
leaves.  So  treated,  they  yield  a  faintly  yellowish  oil,  which  leaves  on 
the  paper  of  a  cigarette  a  yellowish  stain,  and  an  odour  some  have 
mistaken  for  tobacco. 

The  effects  on  the  health  are,  as  I  have  stated,  very  serious. 
Nausea,  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  nervous  irritability,  occur,  and  one  or 
other  may  become  habitual.  Syncope  or  fainting  occasionally  hap- 
pens. Thus,  a  friend  mentioned  to  me  that  he  was  present  in  a  London 
tea  store,  when  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it  entered.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  act  as  tea  taster,  but  his  physician  had  prohibited  him,  on 
account  of  his  health.  The  tea  cups  were  on  the  table,  and  he  approached ; 
but  his  partner  warned  him  not  to  taste,  but  to  obey  the  prescription. 
He  looked  healthy,  and  felt  himself  recovered,  and  thought  he  might 
venture.  He  had  no  sooner  tasted  one  or  two  cups,  says  my  infor- 
mant, than  he  fell  as  if  he  was  shot.  He  had  fainted.  Assam  tea,  I 
was  told,  is  the  most  severe ;  and  on  examining  it,  I  found  a  large 
quantity  of  this  oil. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  prevent  the  tea  from  going  into  the  lungs. 
The  tea  taster  should  endeavour  to  manage  as  the  smoker  docs,  with  as 
dangerous  a  servant.  If  a  sip  or  a  mouthful  be  found  insufficient, 
though  with  care  better  might  be  expected — if,  however,  he  must  still 
persist  in  the  whiff,  let  him  at  all  events  take  in  a  full  breath  before 
he  taste.  He  will  then  have  a  volume  of  air  stationary  in  the  lungs, 
thus  preventing  a  draught  to  the  farthest  pipes ;  and  this  air,  being 
expelled  when  the  taste  is  taken,  will  blow  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
globules,  which  otherwise  would  have  rested  in  the  lining  of  the 
bronchi. 

From  the  above  observations  and  my  previous  investigations,  I 
believe  myself  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Firstly — That  stomach  signs — irritability,  nausea,  dyspepsia — may 
be  in  reality,  and  not  unusually,  symptomatic  of  interference  with  the 
lungs.  Both  lungs  and  stomach  are  supplied  by  the  branches  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  from  the  sympathetic  systems.  To  treat  the 
stomach,  in  such  casop,   may  obscure  the  symptom,   but  will  not  cure 
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the  disease.  The  indication  would  rather  seem  to  he  to  cleanse  the  lungs 
hy  inducing  a  mucous  discharge. 

Secondly — That  the  lungs  have  a  power,  not  hitherto  suspected,  of 
ahsorbing  or  assimilating  even  solid  matter.  It  is  clear  from  what 
I  stated  of  Pouchet*s  anatomical  discovery  of  objects  in  the  air  pipes, 
as  well  as  from  Professor  Tyndall*s  experiments,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  frequently  and  generally  remains  in  the  lungs. 
8ome  may  be  got  rid  of  by  mucous  discharges ;  but  evidently  all  is 
not  thus  usually  expelled.  Some  of  the  carbon  and  iron  in  the  iron 
factory  dust  no  doubt  remain  ;  and,  unless  the  lung  is  to  be  clogged  up, 
it  must  dispose  of  them  somehow  by  absorption.  Old  lungs  get  a  grey 
colour  from  the  dust  they  absorb.  It  does  not  appear  more  difficult 
for  the  lungs  to  do  this  thing,  than  for  the  delicate  fibrillae  of  the  roots 
to  accomplish  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  carbonic  dioxide  acts  as  a 
solvent  in  many  cases,  and  that  in  the  lungs  are  carbonic  dioxide, 
oxygen,  and  moisture,  all  which  favour  the  dissolving  act. 

Thirdly — That  the  theory  of  panspermism  seems  unfounded  on  fact — 
that  there  are  no  hosts  of  germs  ahcays  floating  about  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, invisible  and  maleficent  as  genii  of  Eastern  stories.  Air  is  not 
much  better,  but  not  generally  worse  than  water.  Professor  Tyndall 
has  set  the  sunbeam  prominently  before  us ;  but  I  have  come  upon 
atmospheres  where  a  sunbeam  could  not  be  seen,  for  want  of  motes. 
Within  doors  at  a  country  place,  in  winter,  the  motes  were  plenty,  and 
the  sunbeam  well  defined  ;  out  of  doors,  in  a  calm  spot,  I  could  see 
the  bright  slit  where  the  ray  entered  the  bower :  I  could  see  the 
white  spot  on  the  floor  where  it  fell,  but  between  these  two  visible 
points  there  was  no  visible  line.  It  was  impossible  to  say  where  the 
ray  was,  until  the  hand  was  placed  in  its  way,  or  a  little  dust  shaken 
through  it.  The  dust  produced  patches  of  visible  light  in  this  invisible 
ray,  just  as  Professor  Tyndall  caused  patches  of  stellar  darkness  by  ex- 
pelling dust  out  of  his  visible  ray.  This  fact  will,  I  hope,  satisfy  the 
talented  editor  of  **  Scientific  Opinion,"  that  Professor  Tyndall' s  ex- 
planation was  correct,  and  that  conditions  of  polarization  need  not  to  be 
sought  for. 

Fourthly — The  ^*  germ  theory"  asserts,  '*  That  epidemic  diseases  are 
due  to  germs  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the  body,  and  pro- 
duce disturbance  by  the  development  within  the  body  of  parasitic 
life."*  This  is  stated  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  epidemic  diseases 
are  * '  propagated  by  a  kind  of  malaria,  which  consists  of  organic  matter 
in  a  state  of  motor  decay. ''^  Now,  for  my  part,  I  object  to  the  claim  of 
monopoly  here  set  up.  There  is  no  necessary  opposition ;  the  action 
of  one  agency  does  not  here  exclude  the  action  of  another  agency. 
There  may  be  constitutional  disturbance  produced,  both  by  the  growth 
of  spores  and  action  of  mucus  particles. 

The  **  germ  theory"  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  so-called  fact, 
that  **  putrefaction  is  caused  by  germs  derived  from  the  air,  which 
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could  be  destroyed  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature ;"  also  by  the 
statement  that  rotten  malaria  cannot  act  like  leaven,  because  fermen- 
tation is  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant. 

Now,  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  parasitic  plants  in  causing  skin 
diseases  is  perfectly  well  known.     I  have  shown,   in  my  previous 
paper,  how  they  may  affect  the  lungs.     Next,  that  no  putrefaction 
or  conversion  of  matter  can    occur  in  prepared   solutions,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  was  disputed  by  Pouchet,  who  adduced  instances  to  the 
contrary,  and  has  since  been  disputed  by  Drs.  Bastiam  and  Frankland, 
with  proofs  present.     For  myself,  on  opening  the  dense  shell  of  a  cocoa 
nut,  and  cutting  through  its  oily  albumen,  I  discovered  in  its  milk  a 
web-like  plant — a  kind  of  Achlya.  I  do  not  believe  it  probable  that  this 
Achlya  got  its  '*  germs  "  from  the  outer  air,  but  regard  it  as  an  example 
of  convertibility  of  matter — ^and   correlation    of  beings — what  some 
call  rather  wrongly  spontaneous  generation.  Again,  a  dissection  wound 
shows,  in  its  results,  how  rotten  matter  may  act  with  the  quickness 
of  leaven.     I  would  prefer  to   call  this  theory  the  theory  of  motor 
changey  rather  than  of  motor  decay.  It  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
fiacile  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant  being  the  cause  of 
fermentation  is  true — or,  being  true,  is  the  only  true  one.     Two  dif- 
ferent agents  may  produce  the  same  effect.     Gay  Lussac  and  Liebig  dis- 
believed its  power.    Pasteur,  says  Professor  Tyndall,  **  finally  exploded 
their  views  of  fermentation."     Nevertheless,  with  due  respect  to  both 
these  distinguished  men,  I  must  believe  that  the  yeast  plant  can  have 
no  retrospective  action — that  it  cannot  perform  nor  influence  work  done 
before  its  birth.     Now,  before  the  wort  is  made,  and  the  yeast  plant 
developed,  molecular  change  has  really  already  begun.     Its  effect  is 
the  difference  between  malt  and  raw  grain.     Starch  has  been  altered 
into  dextrine  and  sugar,  without  the  yeast  plant — which  may  or  may 
not  assist  by  its  growth  or  by  its  decay  (as  some  think)  to  continue  the 
alteration  until  alcohol  and  vinegar  be  produced.  In  the  castor  oil  and 
colza  seeds,  Fleury  found  that  the  fatty  matter »was  converted  into  dex- 
trine and  sugar,  by  fixation  of  oxygen — without,  remark,  the  assistance 
of  the  yeast  plant.     Payen  and  Persoz  believed  the  change  to  be  owing 
to  azotized  diastase ;  later  observers  have  shown  that  it  can  be  effected, 
under  suitable  circumstances,  by  any  albuminoids,  themselves  being 
partially  altered  by  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  certain  temperature,  with 
moisture  present.     Now,  I  have  shown,  in  my  previous  paper  that 
mucus  particles — ^the  excreta  of  man  and  animals — are  present  at  times 
in  the  atmosphere — that  a  great  increase  of  granules  resembling  exu- 
dation granules  was  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  patient  seized  with 
infantile  remittent  fever  of  a  typhoid  type.     In  these  you  have  the 
requisite  albuminoid  substance  present.     And  I  am  convinced  that  it 
depends  on  whether  or  not  this  or  other  albuminoids — animal  and 
vegetable — be  in  a  state  of  motor  change,  to  furnish  us  or  not  with 
that  contagious  matter,  whereby  diseases  are  most  commonly  engen- 
dered and  communicated. 
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VII. — On  an  Optical  Method  bt  means  of  which  the  Foeilation  op 
DEFINITE  Chemical  Compounds  mat  be  in  cebtain  cabes  determined. 
By  The  Pbesedent.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  February  14,  1870.] 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  power  which  solutions  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  generally  possess,  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
transmitted  ray,  and  the  change  effected  in  this  power  when  the 
alkaloid  is  converted  into  a  salt. 

Applying  this  method  to  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  with 
quinia,  he  showed  that  the  formation  of  an  acid  nitrate  (or  bi-nitrate) 
was  clearly  indicated. 


VIII. — Note  on  a  proposed  New  Method  of  disposing  the  Barometric 
Column  so  as  to  furnish  DiREcrLr  enlarged  Indications,  without 

THE  intermediary  OF  A  StSTEM  OF  TRANSMISSION  OF  MOVEMENT.     By 

J.  P.  O'Retllt,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  Boyal 
College  of  Science.    (Plate  XI.) 

[Read  February  28,  1870.] 

Havino  been  led  to  examine  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  a  ba- 
rometric column  capable  of  rendering  clearly  perceptible  minute  varia- 
tions of  the  mercury,  I  was  led  to  imagine,  and  have  had  carried  into 
execution,  the  plan  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Academy, 
and  which  I  purpose  to  explain  in  the  following  note. 

The  ordinary  barometric  column  undergoes  in  our  latitudes  an  ex- 
treme oscillation  of  about  1 J  inches,  and  consequently  small  variations 
cannot  be  rendered  clearly  perceptible  to  the  eye,  however  accurately 
they  may  be  measured  by  the  instrument. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wheel  barometer,  so  ordinarily  in  use  for 
observations  in  connexion  with  changes  of  weather,  is  defective,  by 
reason  of  the  system  of  transmission  employed  for  communicating  the 
vertical  movements  of  oscillation  of  the  mercury  to  the  dial  index  ;  its 
indications  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  very  perceptible, 
and,  so  far,  have  a  special  utility.  The  problem  which  I  considered 
was,  the  combination  of  the  exactitude  of  the  vertical  column  with  the 
distinctness  of  indication  of  the  wheel  barometer,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  system  of  transmission. 

My  first  idea  was  the  establishment  of  the  column  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  that  the  mercury,  tending  to  rise  or  fall  through  a  certain 
vertical  distance,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  pressure,  should  be 
obliged  to  traverse  a  length  of  inclined  tube  proportional  to  its  inclina- 
tion from  the  vertical.  In  this  maimer  the  extreme  length  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  mercury  might  be  doubled,  at  least,  and  consequently 
more  minute  variations  rendered  observable.     Subsequently,  on  exa- 
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mining  the  arrangement  required  for  the  basin  of  the  instrument,  I 
was  led  to  that  which  I  now  submit,  and  by  means  of  which  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  causes  the  column  to  oscillate  about  an  axis  of  suspen- 
sion, precisely  as  tlie  beam  of  a  balance,  and,  moreover,  to  mark  the 
amount  of  oscillation  by  means  of  an  index  attached  to  the  column, 
precisely  as  the  index  needle  of  the  beam  balance  does  when  oscillating. 
In  other  words — I  attempt  to  weigh  the  atmospheric  pressure  by 
causing  it  to  act  at  the  extremity  of  a  beam,  suspended  on  an  axis  of 
revolution,  and  counterpoised  at  the  other  extremity  by  an  invariable 
weight.     It  is,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  beam  balance. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  annexed  drawing  (Plate  XI.),  to  show 
the  method  of  arrangement  which  a  first  trial  had  led  me  to  adopt  for 
the  better  attainment  of  the  proposed  result ;  and  in  the  course  of  my 
note  I  shall  have  other  modifications  to  submit,  which  I  conceive 
would  tend  to  insure  more  satisfactory  results.  But  the  drawing  and 
the  model,  or  first  practical  attempt  exhibited,  will  prove,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cient for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  idea.  I  shall  first  consider  the 
model  as  representing  the  original  plan.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood 
that  it  was  intended  rather  to  test  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  than  to  represent  the 
idea  in  a  complete  form  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  in  no  way  pretends  to 
those  conditions  of  correctness  or  delicacy  which  I  believe  may  be 
attained  by  a  more  careful  execution  and  better  arrangement  of  the 
component  parts. 

The  model  consists  essentially  of  four  parts — ^the  tube,  partly  of 
iron,  and  partly  of  glass ;  the  basin  of  reception  for  the  mercury,  made 
of  wood,  cubical  exteriorly,  and  cylindrical  interiorly ;  the  tube  pene- 
trates into  the  basin,  and  should  rest  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  interior 
cylindrical  surface ;  the  basin  is  not  completely  filled  with  mercury, 
but  sufficiently  to  insure  that  the  open  end  of  the  tube  remains 
covered  by  the  mercury  within  certain  limits  of  oscillation  of  the 
column  from  the  vertical.  The  facility  of  oscillating  is  secured  by 
means  of  two  bearings  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cavity,  and 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  wooden  basin.  If  the  basin  alone  bo  con- 
sidered, it  is  evident  that  in  any  one  position  it  may  assume,  by 
turning  on  the  axis,  it  is  in  equilibrium,  provided  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system  is  below  the  axis  of  suspension.  If  now  it  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  column  of  mercury,  it  is  evident  that  this  state 
of  equilibrium  will  be  maintained,  provided  the  weight  of  the  column 
be  so  counterpoised  as  to  reduce  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  combined  parts  to  the  position  already  indicated  as  regards  the 
axis  of  revolution. 

Now,  if  it  be  imagined  that  the  column  thus  counterpoised,  and  sus- 
pended on  an  axis  of  revolution,  have  its  centre  of  gravity  close  to  the 
axis,  an  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  acting  on  the  mercury  in 
the  basin,  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  displaces,  therefore,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  The  centre  of  gravity  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  axis  of  revolution,  or  above  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  tends  to 
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cause  a  disturbance  of  the  state  of  equilibrium,  and  therefore  to  cause 
the  column  to  fall  away  from  its  original  vertical  position ;  and  the 
extent  of  angular  derangement  of  the  column  would  necessarily  be 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  rise  of  the  mercury.  The  mercury  tend- 
ing to  fall,  the  column  would  tend  to  regain  the  vertical,  and  reassume 
its  previous  state.  But,  as  the  column  would  thus  tend  to  fall  indiffe- 
rently to  the  one  or  to  the  other  side,  it  naturally  suggests  itself  that 
an  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  counterpoise,  would  cause  the  column 
to  remain  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  vertical  in  its  limiting  position, 
and  thus  oscillate  entirely  on  that  side  of  the  vertical.  Again,  in 
order  to  measure  the  extent  of  oscillation  of  the  column  from  this  limit- 
ing position,  there  is  merely  requisite  an  index  needle  attached  to  the 
basin,  and  which  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the  counterpoise  so  as 
to  determine  the  initial  position  of  the  column  as  regards  the  vertical. 
The  arcs  described  by  the  extremity  of  this  index  needle  on  a  graduated 
scale,  appropriately  situated,  will  tiien  measure  the  extent  of  the  oscil- 
lation, and  therefore  can  directly  indicate  the  corresponding  barometric 
pressure. 

Such  being  the  general  principles  of  arrangement  of  the  proposed 
system  as  represented  by  the  model,  there  remains  to  be  shown  the 
particular  advantage  which  I  believe  may  be  insured  by  it,  and  to  ex- 
plain such  a  more  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  as 
would  allow  of  its  being  constructed  so  as  to  fully  insure  that  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  will  depend — 

Ist.    On  the  total  weight  bearing  on  the  axis  of  suspension ; 

2nd.  On  the  length  of  the  glass  tube ; 

3rd.    On  the  angle  of  limiting  position  as  regards  the  vertical. 

The  length  which  may  be  given  to  the  index  will,  of  course,  influ- 
ence the  distinctness  of  the  readings. 

The  tot£il  weight  bearing  on  the  axis  should  evidently  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible.  Now,  as  the  essential  element  of  weight  in  the 
instrument  is  the  mercury,  it  is  evident  that  by  limiting  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  and  the  consequent  volume  of  mercury  necessary  to  fill 
it,  this  object  may  be  best  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  as  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  proposed  method  of  reading  the  meniscus  ceases  to 
be  of  importance,  it  is  evident  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube  may  be 
advantageously  reduced.  As,  however,  the  glass  tube  must  have  a 
certain  thickness  independent  of  the  interior  diameter,  it  is  clear  that 
the  limiting  bore  will  be  that  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  least 
thickness  of  glass,  capillarity  being  avoided.  A  tube  of  from  five  to 
eight  millimetres  interior  diameter  would,  perhaps,  be  a  convenient  size 
to  construct  with.  As,  moreover,  the  length  of  the  tube  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  working,  since  it  must  admit  of  a  certain 
amount  of  handling,  it  is  evident  that  a  smaller  diameter  than  five 
millimetres  can  with  difficulty  be  employed  for  such  a  length. 

The  diameter  being  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  volume  of 
mercury  is  proportionally  reduced,  and  consequently  that  of  the  cylin- 
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drical  basm  as  a  recipient ;  the  weight  of  this  is,  therefore,  also  reduced, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  counterpoise  of  the  column. 

The  length  of  the  column  capable  of  insuring  satisfactory  indica- 
tions can  hardly  be  determined  d  priori.  The  greater  this  length,  the 
larger  the  angle  through  which  the  column  may  move,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  extended  the  arcs  to  be  described  by  the  index  point, 
as  marking  the  amount  of  variation  ;  but,  practically,  there  can  only  be 
a  certain  length  of  tube  which  will  be  safe  for  handling  and  working 
with ;  while  the  drawing  of  very  long  tubes  of  a  small  diameter  would 
perhaps  present  considerable  difficulties.  A  tube  of  about  1",  50,  say 
6  feet,  would  probably  be  about  the  limit  that  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

The  limit  of  length  at  once  fixes  the  limit  of  angle  of  oscillation  of 
the  column,  since  for  this  limiting  position  the  mercury  will  completely 
fill  the  tube. 

This  angle  of  oscillation  at  once  fixes  that  of  the  index. 

This  again  must  evidently  count  as  part  of  the  counterpoise,  and 
consequently  its  weight  is  so  far  defined.  Its  length  may,  however, 
be  evidently  increased  within  limits  corresponding  to  this  weight.  Its 
extremity  may  thus  be  made  to  describe  an  arc  multiple  of  that  de- 
scribed by  the  summit  of  the  column.  And,  as  this  result  can  be 
attained  without  necessarily  throwing  additional  weight  on  the  bear- 
ings, it  presents  a  decided  advantage,  as  far  as  distinctness  of  observation 
is  concerned. 

The  angle  of  limiting  position,  as  regards  the  vertical,  is  evi- 
dently one  which  must  depend  very  much  on  the  total  weight  act- 
ing on  the  bearings  of  the  axis.  For  positions  very  near  the  ver- 
tical (say  10°),  and  a  low  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tendency  of  the 
eolumn  to  incline  under  an  increasing  pressure  would  be  comparatively 
slight ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  column  would  be  sluggish.  For  a  greater 
angle  (say  30®),  the  action  of  an  increasing  pressure  would  be  more 
marked,  the  leverage  being  greater ;  but  the  total  amplitude  of  oscil- 
lation would  be  so  far  reduced,  the  length  of  the  tube  being  taken  as 
limited. 

The  consideration  of  those  several  influences  leads  me  to  submit 
the  following  modifications  for  the  construction  of  a  barometer  to 
work  on  the  proposed  principle. 

The  tube  to  be  conical,  not  cylindrical.  Evidently  any  other  varia- 
tion from  the  cylindrical  form  could  with  difficulty  be  practically 
realized,  whilst  a  conical  tube  can  be  drawn  to  answer  the  required 
conditions  of  diameter.  For  the  portion  which  would  correspond  to 
the  ordinary  vertical  height  of  the  mercury,  the  cylindrical  form 
might  be  retained,  since  the  volume  of  mercury  occupying  this  space 
remains  constant  for  all  positions ;  the  remainder  of  the  tube  to  bo 
made  conical. 

The  degree  of  tapering  or  conicalness  should  be  such  as  would 
insure  regularity  of  movement  of  the  column,  independently  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  frx>m  the  vertical.     With  a  cylindrical  tube,  the  displace- 
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ment  of  mercury  becomes  rapidly  great,  the  angle  of  inclination 
increasing  the  level  in  the  basin  is  proportionally  altered,  while  a  nice 
adjustment  of  the  counterpoise  can  hardly  under  these  circumstances 
be  attained ;  the  extreme  angular  displacement  must  be  avoided,  and 
therefore,  the  total  angle  of  oscillation  is  so  far  reduced.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  adopting  a  conical  form  for  the  portion  of  column  above 
0°>,  80,  such  a  modification  of  the  displacement  of  mercury  as  may  be 
considered  advisable  can  be  attained,  regularity  of  motion  be  insured, 
the  volume  of  mercury  in  the  basin  reduced,  and  its  level  more  per- 
sistently maintained ;  while,  finally,  an  extreme  position  of  the  column 
will  not  present  serious  inconvemence,  and  the  maximum  angle  of 
oscillation  will  be  insured. 

The  points  of  suspension  might  be  steel  screw  points,  working  on 
agate  cups. 

The  counterpoise  proper  might  be  made  long  proportionally,  so  as 
to  reduce  its  weight. 

The  arrangement  of  the  index  and  counterpoise  symmetrically  with 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  as  in  the  drawing  (PI.  XI.  J,  would  be  the  best,  since 
space  would  thus  be  allowed  for  an  orifice  in  the  basin  on  the  axis 
of  the  column,  by  means  of  which  the  mercury  could  be  introduced  or 
removed  with  facility. 

The  diameter  of  the  basin  is  such  that  the  open  extremity  of  the 
open  tube  remains  covered  for  an  extreme  position  by  at  least  4  centi- 
metres deep  of  mercury,  while  the  length  of  the  basin  is  supposed  to 
be  such  as  will  reduce  the  total  variation  of  level  of  mercury,  to  about 
5  centimetres ;  of  course,  if  desirable^  a  greater  length  may  be  adopted, 
80  as  to  reduce  this  variation  still  more. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  such  an  instrument  presents  the 
great  inconvenience  of  requiring  considerable  space,  and  would  require, 
equally  as  a  balance,  to  be  closed  in  from  dust,  air  currents,  &c.,  so  as 
to  insure  precision  and  delicacy.  But,  admitting  these  inconveniences, 
and  the  defects  inherent  to  a  rough  idea,  there  remains  the  advantage 
of  a  direct  system  of  indication  without  the  intervention  of  any  trans- 
mission whatever,  as  also  that  of  allowing  the  scale  of  indications  to 
be  considerably  extended,  by  a  simple  increase  in  length  of  the  index, 
without  in  any  way  increasing  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and 
therefore  either  altering  its  delicacy  or  diminishing  its  sensibility  of 
movement.  Such  an  instrument  could  only  be  adapted  for  public 
buildings  where  barometric  observations  have  a  direct  practical  value, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  service  of  ports,  and  where  small 
variations  of  pressure  may  have  great  significance  as  regards  weather 
forecasts.  For  such  uses,  there  is  a  direct  interest  to  render  the 
observation  of  the  Barometer  at  once  distinct  and  marked,  and  the 
indications  easily^  legible  for  the  ordinary  eyesight. 

In  connexion  with  this  question,  might  I  not  suggest  that  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  in  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  in  kilogrammes 
per  centimetre  square,  be  shown  on  the  scale  of  the  Barometer,  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  height  of  mercury  in  inches  or  millimetres.     Of 
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course,  this  height  and  the  pressure  are  convertible  terms,  but  for 
the  sake  of  precision  as  also  for  the  more  distinct  instruction  of 
the  public,  the  double  indication  would  perhaps  be  preferable.  As 
moreover,  the  Barometer  is  intended  to  measure  a  weight,  there 
would  be  a  certain  propriety  in  distinctly  showing  the  nature  and 
amount  of  weight  measured  by  it. 

As  the  cylmdrical  form  of  tube  presents  very  great  advantages,  by 
reason  of  its  regularity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  certain  advantage  in  employing  it  for  the 
barometric  column.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  a  counterpoise  of 
fixed  weight  cannot  insure  regularity  of  movement  and  a  duo  control 
of  the  extent  of  oscillation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  would 
propose  for  the  cylindrical  tube  that  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  be 
rendered  variable,  proportionally  to  the  increasing  volume  of  mercury 
in  the  column  requiring  counterpoise.  This  may,  I  believe,  be  effected 
very  simply,  and  with  any  degree  of  precision,  by  suspending  in  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  the  counterpoise,  and  immediately  over  it,  a  chain 
formed  of  transverse  bars,  whose  length,  and  therefore  weight,  can  be 
varied  according  to  any  arbitrary  graduation,  while  the  degree  of  curve  or 
deflexion  from  the  straight  line  would  be  equally  under  command.  If 
now  it  be  supposed  that  the  counterpoise  in  rising  come  in  contact  with 
this  chain,  it  will  be  loaded,  progressively  with  its  rise,  according  to  any 
desired  law  of  increase  of  weight ;  so  that  the  increases  of  weight  on  the 
one  side  of  the  axis  can  be  perfectly  counterpoised  on  the  other,  or  so 
counterpoised  as  always  to  insure  action  of  a  constant  deflecting  weight, 
whatever  the  degree  of  inclination  from  the  vertical.  In  order,  more- 
over, to  increase  the  extent  of  the  indication  on  the  graduated  scale,  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  two  columns  in  juxtaposition — that  is, 
having  their  axes  of  suspension  on  the  same  line,  but  arranged,  as 
regards  their  counterpoises,  so  as  to  oscillate  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
vertical.  The  indicators  would  thus  open  out  like  the  legs  of  a  pair 
of  compasses ;  and  the  extent  of  arc  lying  between  their  extremities 
would  represent  the  double  of  the  real  indicators,  giving  a  mean  read- 
ing, and  therefore  doubling  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument. 


IX. — Addition  to  the  Note  on  two  Streams  flowing  from  the  same 
SoxTECE  IN  Opposite  Directions.*  By  Professor  Henne.ssy,  F.B.  S., 
Vice-President. 

[Read  March  16,  1870.] 

In  describing  the  flow  of  two  different  streams  from  one  source,  in  my 
Note  published  in  Part  iii.,  vol.  x.  (Ser.  i.)  of  the  ''  Proceedings,"  I  an- 
ticipated that  the  phenomenon  which  I  had  observed  during  very  dry 
weather  would  become  clearly  manifested  after  heavy  rains.  This  an- 
ticipation has  been  recently  verified  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray,  C.  E.,  County 
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Surveyor  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Gray 
was  passing  through  Glencullen  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  this  month, 
when  he  noticed  that  great  quantities  of  snow  were  melting  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  that  the  streamlets  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. It  immediately  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  water  parting,  to 
which  I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy,  and  which  it  appears 
he  had  previously  noticed ;  and  he  there  saw  the  single  feeding  stream 
from  Glendoo  rushing  down  in  great  volume,  and  the  two  bifurcating 
streams  parting  from  it  and  from  each  other  in  the  most  palpable  manner. 
The  abundance  of  water  was  such  as  to  partiy  flood  the  adjoining  road. 
Mr.  Gray  is  decidedly  of  my  opinion,  that  the  beds  of  these  streamlets 
are  not  due  to  artificial  cuttings,  but  are  the  result  of  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  glen. 


X. — Note    on   the    Hoknblende   aio)  Augite   Groups  of  Mineeaxs. 
By  William  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

[Read  April  25,  1870.] 

Next  to  the  feldspar  group,  the  hornblende  and  augite  groups  are  the 
most  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  lithology  and  petrography. 
The  minerals  included  in  these  groups  belong  to  the  same  crystalline 
system,  but  to  different  crystalline  series;  in  chemical  composition  they 
approach  so  closely  that  the  typical  varieties  of  each  group  may  be 
represented  by  the  same  general  formula;  and,  lastly,  the  minerals  of 
each  group  belong  chemically  to  two  classes — 1.  silicates  of  the  dyad 
metals,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron  (ferrosum),  and  manganese,  or  simple 
augites  and  hornblendes ;  2.  the  aluminous  augites  and  hornblendes. 
The  nature  of  the  relationship  of  these  groups  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
established,  while  the  nature  of  the  aluminous  silicate  or  rather  sili- 
cates, and  the  way  the  latter  are  present  in  the  mineral,  are  still 
obscure.  Having  occupied  myself  with  the  study  of  these  groups  for 
some  time,  though  in  consequence  of  other  occupations  in  such  a 
desultory  way,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  yet,  I  am  induced,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  memoir  of  Herr  Tschermak,  in  which  he  has  incidentally 
stated  his  views  upon  the  two  points  just  stated,  to  briefly  lay  before 
the  Academy  the  conclusions  to  which  my  study  of  the  groups  lead 
me  upon  those  same  points. 

Dr.  Tschermak,  who  has  been  so  successfril  in  unravelling  the 
difficulties  of  the  feldspar  group  of  minerals,  states  in  his  prize  essay 
on  the  porphyritic  neozoic  rocks  of  Austria,*  that  typical  hornblende, 
as  represented  by  tremolite,  has  the  formula  Ca"Mg3"Si|  O12;  and 
typical  augite,  represented  by  diopside,  the  formula  Ca"Mg"Si2  0e. 
He  considers  that  the  aluminous  hornblendes  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
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meta-silicates  of  the  dyad  metals,  the  two  silicates  Ca''  Mg"  Al''\  Sii 
Oif,  and  Na',  Al,  Si^  On ;  and  aluminous  augite,  in  addition  to  the 
meta-silicates  of  the  dyad  metals,  the  silicate  Mg  Al2  Si  Of.  The  latter 
may  be  considered  as  the  magnesian  part  of  the  first  of  the  two  silicates 
of  alumina  in  aluminous  hornblendes. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  relationship  of  the  two  groups,  which  the 
formula  of  Dr.  Tschermak  would  more  or  less  disconnect.  Meta-silicic 
acid  and  mcta-silicates,  like  meta-phosphoric  acid  and  the  meta-phos- 
phates,  readily  form  condensed  molecules  without  the  loss  of  atoms. 
The  series  of  condensed  bodies  thus  formed  are,  therefore,  polymeric,  or 
simple  multiples  of  the  first  or  type  acid  or  salt.  They  are  merely  a 
number  of  similar  molecules,  riveted  together  into  more  complex,  but 
still  similar  molecules.  All  the  members  of  a  polymeric  series  of  acids, 
or  of  salts  of  the  same  base,  are  doubtless  strictly  isomorphic  ;*  the 
members  of  a  condensed  series  of  salts  containing  Afferent  isomorphic 
bases  must  also  be  isomorphic  within  certain  limits.  If  the  typical  salt 
of  any  polymeric  series  of  salts  of  the  same  base  be  dimorphic,  the  dimor- 
phism should  extend  to  the  whole  series.  In  the  case  of  condensed  salts 
containing  different  bases,  a  special  case  of  dimorphism  may  arise, 
which  has  not  been  heretofore  noticed.  Let  us  suppose  the  basic  ele- 
ments in  such  a  series  of  condensed  salts  to  be  the  dyad  metals,  mag- 
nesium, iron  (ferrosum),  manganese,  and  calcium,  and  the  salts  to  be 
meta-silicates.  The  forms  of  the  molecules  of  magnesic  and  ferrous 
meta-silicates  must  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  than  either  of 
them  does  the  molecule  of  calcic  meta-silicate.  At  least,  this  is 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  magnesic  and  ferrous  sulphates,  which 
crystallize  with  seven  molecules  of  water,  while  the  molecule  of  calcic 
sulphate  takes  only  two  molecules  of  water.  Meta-silicate  of  manga- 
nese should  form  the  link  between  the  magnesian  and  ferrous  salts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  calcic  one  on  the  other,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  sulphate,  which  can  crystallize  with  seven  molecules  of  water,  and 
with  two.  "We  should  find  this  difference  manifest  itself  in  the  angles 
of  the  forms  of  the  salts,  according  as  magnesium  or  calcium  pre- 
dominates. That  is,  the  condensed  salts  containing  much  magnesium 
should  crystallize  in  a  different  crystalline  series  from  those  containing 
a  larger  amount  of  lime.  Although  slight  variations  in  the  values  of 
the  angles  and  modifications  of  angles  or  edges  of  the  crystals  always 
accompany  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies,  the  forms  of 
one  crystalline  series  never  graduate  into  another.  The  limits  of 
variation  of  the  values  of  the  angles  of  the  figures  of  a  series  are  very 
small,  while  the  limits  of  change  of  composition  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  forms  of  a  given  crystalline  series  are  very  con- 
siderable. Thus,  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  remains  unaltered,  save 
in  some  slight  variations  of  the  angles,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
modifications,  which  of  course  belong  also  to  the  crystalline  series  of 

*  If  exceptions  to  this  rule  eiist,  their  study  would  throw  much  Ught  on  the 
structure  of  condensed  molecules. 
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the  pure  salt,  even  when  the  crystals  contain  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  cupric  sulphate.  When  the  limits  within  which  the  change 
of  composition  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  any  given  crystalline 
series  are  approached,  the  physical  condition  of  the  crystalline  mass 
determines  in  which  of  the  limiting  series  it  shall  crystallize. 

The  case  here  supposed  is  exactly  that  of  the  hornblende  and  augite 
groups.  Both  these  groups  constitute  a  polymeric  series  of  condensed 
meta-silicates,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  same  general  formula 
(M^SiOj)",  where  M"  represents  the  dyad  metals,  magnesium,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  calcium.  When  the  magnesium  predominates — ^that  is, 
when  it  is  to  the  calcium  in  the  ratios  of  about  3  :  1  or  5  :  2 — ^the  salts 
crystallize  as  hornblende  ;  when  the  ratio  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
is  about  1:1,  the  salts  crystallize  as  augite:  manganese,  being,  as  I 
have  above  stated,  intermediate  between  the  magnesian  and  calcian 
series,  may  predominate  in  crystals  of  either  form — that  is,  it  is  strictly 
dimorphic,  the  Cummington  manganese  spar  probably  representing  the 
crystalline  series  of  hornblende,  and  rhodonite  the  augite  series. 
Where  the  ratio  of  the  magnesium  and  calcium  lies  between  the  two 
extremes — the  homblendic  composition  and  the  augitic — the  crystalline 
form  assumed  depends  upon  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the 
crystals  are  formed.  We  accordingly  find  in  nature  many  examples 
of  the  simultaneous  formation  of  hornblende  and  augite,  which,  at  least 
in  those  cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  analyze  the  minerals,  approach 
very  closely  in  composition.  Thus,  small  black  crystals  of  augite,  of 
the  form  oop.  oopoo  .(oopoo).p.  have  been  found  on,  and  partially 
enclosed  in,  black,  elongated,  somewhat  rounded  hornblende  crystals  of 
the  form  oop.(oopoo)  op. p.  from  the  black  basaltic  tufa  of  Czerlochin, 
in  Bohemia.*  Herr  Hasenkamp  mentionsf  the  occurrence  of  similar 
crystals  at  the  Pferdekopf,  in  the  Rhongebirge.  I  also  found,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  latter  locality  two  or  three  hornblende  crystals,  with 
small  crystals  of  augite  projecting  from  the  faces.  The  two  kinds  of 
crystals  were  nearly  of  the  same  composition.  The  converse  of  this 
phenomenon  has  also  been  frequently  noticed.  Thus  augite  crystals 
from.  Arendal  are  sometimes  found  with  a  number  of  hornblende  crys- 
tals attached  to  their  sides  or  impressed  into  them,  and  in  some  cases 
so  penetrating  the  mass  of  the  augite  that  the  structure  of  the  latter 
almost  disappears.  The  beautiful  green  augite  of  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Siberia,  known  as  baikalite,  is  sometimes  permeated  by  white  horn- 
blende. Herr  Sandberger  has  also  described  a  case  of  a  lustrous 
hornblende  crystal  projecting  from  a  well-defined,  dull  augite  crystal, 
from  the  basalt  of  Hartlingen.  Augite  crystals,  with  projecting  horn- 
blende ones,  are  common  enough  frx)m  that  locality. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  simultaneous  for- 
mation of  forms  of  the  two  series  is  the  occurrence  of  augite  crystals 
with  a  nucleus  of  hornblende,  and  of  hornblende  with  a  nucleus  of 


•  Yerhand  d.  "Wiirzburg.  phys.  GeselUcbafts,  ix.,  32. 
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augite.  Gustav  Rose*  found  at  Nikolajewsk,  not  far  from  Miask, 
augite  crystals  which,  when  broken,  had  a  nucleus  of  hornblende. 
The  uralite  of  the  same  mineralogist  is  hornblende  with  an  augite 
nucleus.  Some  crystals,  looked  upon  as  uralite,  may  almost  be  consi- 
dered as  examples  of  paramorphosis,  the  angles  being  those  of  horn- 
blende, and  the  cleavage  being  apparently  that  of  augite,  with 
sometimes,  as  just  mentioned,  a  distinct  nucleus  of  the  latter.  The 
supposed  uralite  here  spoken  of  approaches  very  close  in  composition 
to  ordinary  augite. 

Although  it  is  true  that  many  specimens  of  tremolite  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  foimula  Ca"Mg"3Si40,2,  and  of  diopside  by  the 
formula  Ca"Mg"Si206,  and  that  the  proportion  of  magnesium  rela- 
tively to  the  calcium  is  greater  in  hornblende  than  in  many  augites, 
the  adoption  of  these  formulae,  as  typical  formulae  of  the  respective 
groups,  is  not  admissible,  because  they  exclude  the  intimate  relation- 
ship which  the  polymeric  character  of  the  dyad  meta-silicates  gives  to 
the  two  groups.  Polymerism  is  indeed  so  important  a  link  of  con- 
nexion, that  we  may  consider  all  meta-silicates  as  forming  but  one 
family,  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  crystalline  series.  !No 
such  link  of  relationship  subsists  between  the  condensed  ortho  or  an- 
hydro-silicates.  Each  member  of  a  condensed  scries  has  a  molecule 
differently  constituted,  and  must  consequently  belong  to  a  different 
crystalline  series,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table,  repre- 
senting the  general  formulae  of  silicates  of  dyad  metals  : — 

Ortho  silicates.     Meta-silicates.  Anhydro>sil!cates. 


M"2Si  O4  .  .M "  Si  Os  1. 

M"3Si207  .  .M"2Si206    ..M'^SigOs  11. 

M%SisO,o  .  .M"3Si309    ..M^SisOs  .  .M"  SisO?  m. 

M^'fiSUOia  .  .M"4SuOi2  .  .M''3Si40ii  .  .M"2Si40io.  .M"  SuOj  iv. 

M'sSijOis  .  .M'sSiftOis  .  .M'iSiaOu  .  .M-'aSiftOia.  .M'^sSisOp..  .M"  SijOii  v. 

M''7Si«0,9  .  .M'eSicO.B  .  .M'sSieO,,  .  .M-'iSieOw.  .M'sSiflOig.  .M''2Si«Oi4.  .M"Si60is,  &c. 

M"n*lSi„03„*l    .M"„SiH03»..M"n-lSi„03„.l.  .M,».2Si„08«.2,  &c. 

In  the  ortho-silicates  the  condensation  is  effected  by  successively 
adding  the  meta-silicate  M"Si03  to  an  ortho-silicate ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  any  condensed  ortho- silicate  is  equal  to  the  simple  ortho- 
silicate  M''2Si04,  together  with  the  condensed  meta-silicate  containing 
one  atom  less.  Thus  the  ortho-silicate  M^^SiftOie  is  equal  to  M^^SiO* 
+  W\%ifiiz,  The  anhydro-silicates  consist  of  the  meta-silicates,  toge- 
ther with  one,  two,  or  more  molecules  of  silicic  anhydride,  aqcordmg 
as  they  are  more  remote  from  the  series  of  meta-silicates.  Thus  any 
anhydro-silicate  of  scries  I.  may  be  considered  as  the  meta-silicate 
having  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  base  plus  one  molecule  of  SiO, ; 
any  one  in  series  II.  as  the  meta-silicate  having  the  same  number  of 
atoms  of  base  plus  2  Si  O2 ;  and  so  on,  an  additional  atom  being  added  for 
each  successive  series.     The  meta-silicate  series  itself,  on  the  other 
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hand,  being  formed  by  the  successiye  additions  of  molecules  of  the 
primary  meta-silicate — ^that  is,  any  condensed  meta-silicate  is  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  first.  The  relations  of  the  three  classes  of  silicates  may 
accordingly  be  represented  as  follows,  taking  as  the  example  the  sili- 
cates containing  six  atoms  of  silicum  in  each,  class : — 

Ortho^llcate8.{M''7Si«Oi9=  W'SiOa)*  +  M^SiO* 
Meta^leates.  JM"6Si,0,8  =  (M"8iO,)« 

M^jSieOn  =  (M"SiOs)»  +  SiO, 


|i 


T.  M^aSiflOij  =  (M''Si03)'  +  3SiOi 
IV.  M"8Si60,4  =  (M"8i03)*  +  4Si03 
V.  M"  Si«Oi,  =  (M"Si03)   +  SSiOa 


This  table  expresses  very  clearly  what  I  have  already  stated,  namely, 
that  the  condensed  meta-siLicates,  being  formed  by  the  association  of 
similar  simple  molecules,  the  condensed  molecules  must  be  isomorphic 
with  the  constituent  simple  molecules ;  while  both  the  condensed  oitho- 
silicates  and  condensed  ^ihydro-silicates  containing  the  elements  of  two 
different  kinds  of  molecules,  change  with  each  degree  of  condensation. 

The  preceding  table  also  explains  the  presence  of  free  quartz  in 
rocks  composed  of  anhydro-silicates,  such  as  potash  or  soda  feldspars, 
which  belong  to  this  class  of  silicates ;  and  the  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  quartz  from  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  meta-silicates,  or  where 
they  are  present  in  any  quantity,  as  in  syenites,  delates,  &c.  It  also 
throws  much  light  upon  the  mutual  relation  of  the  different  minerals 
which  are  found  asssociated  together  in  nature, — a  subject  which  I 
cannot  now  discuss. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  aluminous 
hornblendes  and  augites.  Both  these  classes  of  minerals  contain  in 
addition  to  the  meta-silicates  of  the  dyad  metals,  aluminum  and,  gene- 
rally, one  or  both  of  the  alkaline  metals,  potassium  and  sodium — ^the 
latter  as  silicates — and  part,  at  least,  of  the  aluminum  also  in  that  state. 
Crystals  of  aluminous  augites  or  hornblendes  always  present  uneven 
faces  of  cleavage,  and  the  faces  are  frequently  drusy,  and  weather  ir- 
regularly— qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  all  heteromorphic 
crystals — that  is,  of  crystals  built  up  of  different  compounds,  crystal- 
lizing separately  in  different  crystalline  series,  but  which,  when 
mingled  together,  follow  the  law  of  one  of  them.  These  properties  led 
Kenngott*  and  Frankenheimf  to  the  conclusion  that  aluminous  augites 
and  hornblendes  wer£  mixtures  of  the  pure  minerals  with  alumina  or 
some  aluminous  compounds.  Is  the  alumina  always  present  in  the  same 
state  of  combination — that  is,  does  aluminous  hornblende  or  aluminous 
augite  always  contain  the  same  aluminous  silicate  ?  Again,  is  there 
only  one  such  definite  silicate  ?  And,  again,  axe  the  aluminous  silicates 
of  ^e  minerals  of  the  hornblende  and  augite  groups  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent? The  whole  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  aluminous 
augites  and  hornblendes,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  is  embraced 

*  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akademie,  xii.  702.        f  Poggend.  Annalen.  xcv.  376. 
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in  these  three  questions,  which  have  been  answered  positively  by  Herr 
Tschermak. 

The  point  not  embraced  in  the  three  questions,  just  stated,  is — whe- 
ther the  aluminous  compound,  or  compounds,  are  present  asheteromorphic 
ingredients  in  a  state  of  mixture,  or  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination, 
and  may  be  discussed  first.  If  all  the  constituents  were  combined  into 
one  compound,  the  crystallographic  molecules,  which  such  a  compound 
may  form,  should  be  homogeneous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  perfectly 
sinular;  and  hence  the  crystals  should  not  exhibit  the  anomalous 
cleavage  which  is  so  characteristic  of  heteromorphic  crystals.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  dyadic  meta-silicates  are  not  combined 
with  the  aluminous  compound  or  compounds.  Foreign  ingredients 
may  be  present  in  crystals  in  three  ways :  as  distinctly  crystallized 
endomorphs,  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope ;  as  regularly  or  irregularly  distributed  impurities,  not  dis- 
tinctly crystallized;  and  as  uniformly  distribute!  heteromorphic 
materials,  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye  or  microscope,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  which  may  be  recognized  by  variations  in  the  angles,  the 
character  of  the  cleavage  and  the  faces,  the  inequality  of  weathering, 
&c. 

The  study  of  the  endomorphs,  or  crystals  of  foreign  substances  en- 
closed in  other  crystals,  iS  the  first  step  towards  answering  the  three 
questions  put  above.  Such  crystals  indicate,  if  they  do  not  absolutely 
tell,  the  nature  of  the  foreign  ingredients,  which  may  be  present  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  unrecognisable  by  the  ordinary  means.  Under 
the  term  endomorph,  we  may  also  include  the  fine  films  which  insinuate 
themselves  between  the  cleavage  planes,  or  fill  up  the  fine  fissures  or 
cracks,  which  may  be  detected  in  many  crystals  by  the  microscope. 
The  materials  which  fill  such  fissures,  &c.,  is  generally  derived  from 
what  may  be  called  the  mother-liquor,  out  of  which  the  crystals  se- 
parated— whether  of  aqueous  or  igneous  origin.  The  only  endomorphs 
I  need  notice  here  are  those  containing  alumina.  I  shall,  therefore, 
pass  over  the  crystals  of  many  non-aluminous  minerals  which  have 
been  detected  in  hornblende  and  augite  crystals ;  such  as  apatite,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out. 

The  aluminous  endomorphs  which  are  found  most  generally  in 
hornblende  crystals,  are — feldspars  of  the  orthoclase  varieties,  nephelin, 
cyanite,  olivin,  garnet  and  idocrase,  mica  and  talc.  Those  generally 
found  in  augite  arc,  feldspar,  chiefly  of  the  plagioclase  variety, 
especially  Labrador,  but  also  orthoclase,  nephelin,  leucite,  garnet.  I 
shall  mention  a  few  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  these  endomorphs, 
by  previous  writers.  Delesse*  has  described  hornblende  crystals  from 
veins  in  the  gneiss  of  St.  Phillip,  in  the  Vosges,  which  are  obliquely 
intersected  by  microscopical  veins  of  a  feldspar,  having  a  fatty  glance. 
According  to  8andberger,t  needles  of  sanidin  are  frequently  enclosed 
in  hornblende  crystals  in  the  trachytes  of  Nassau.   In  the  black  opaque 

*  Annales  des  Mines,  [4]  xx.  165.  f  Poggend.,  Ann.  Ixxxiii,  455. 
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simple  and  twin  crystals  of  augite  of  the  form  oopoo  .  (  oopoo  ).  p.  from 
the  lava  of  Monte  Rossi  or  Etna,  there  are  sometimes  wholly  or  par- 
tially enclosed  smaller  twin  crystals  of  Labrador  feldspar.*  Weddingf 
obserred  under  the  microscope,  occasionally,  colourless  transparent 
prismatic  needles,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  cut  perpendicularly  to 
their  length,  by  what  appeared  to  be  cleavage  planes.  These  crys- 
tals lay  in  oblique  positions  towards  each  other,  and  were  probably 
felspathic.  Crystals  of  leucite  have  been  observed  partially  included 
in  augite  :(  the  converse  is  common  enough.  Hexagonal  crystals  of 
nephclin  occur  in  augite  crystals  of  the  usual  form,  having  the  faces 
oDpoo  dominant,  in  the  nephelin  rock  of  Meiches  in  Hesse.  §  Sandber- 
ger||  has  also  observed  nephelin  enclosed  in  the  augite  crystals,  from 
the  basalt  of  Neurod  in  Nassau.  Keedles  of  nephelin  are  found 
sticking  through  crystals  of  augite,  in  the  cellular  hollows  of  sanidin 
blocks  of  the  Aschberg  in  the  Rhon  mountains.^  Scales  of  white 
talc  occur  in  elongated  actinolite  prisms  fr^m  the  Zillerthal.**  Scales 
of  brown  mica  occur  in  the  beautiful  green  elongated  prisms  of 
actinolite,  having  the  faces  oop.  (  odpoo  )  from  the  talc  slate  of  Ziller- 
thal,  in  South  Tyrol.  Red  crystals  of  garnet  often  occur  in  the 
actinolite  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  Sterzing  in  Tyrol.  Seyfert 
and  Sochting  have  found  idocrase  in  hornblende  from  Vesuvius. 
Small  crystals  of  black  garnet  occur  in  semi-transparent  green  crystals 
of  augite,  having  the  form  oop.  oopoo .  ( oopoo ).  p.  from  Somma.ff 
Bright  reddish-brown  crystalline  particles  of  olivin,  have  been  found  in 
a  crystal  of  hornblende,  from  the  basalt  of  Hartlingen  by  Sandberger.  J  J 
The  same  observer  has  described  a  large  augite  crystal  from  the  same 
locality,  containing  particles  of  a  mineral  which  appeared  to  be  cry- 
solite  in  the  first  stage  of  decomposition.  In  the  single  and  twin  crystals 
of  augite  from  Monte  Rossi,  and  Atro  del  Cavallo,  Vesuvius,  small  oil- 
green  grains  of  olivine  occur.  Similar  grains  are  to  be  found  in  loose 
crystals,  ejected  from  the  crater  of  Stromboli.  '  Bisthene,  or  cyanite,  is 
frequently  found  enclosed  in  the  red  amphibol,  or  Karinthin  crystals, 
which  occur  with  cyanite,  garnet,  and  amphibol,  on  the  Saualpe,  in 
Carinthia. 

In  a  considerable  collection  of  specimens  of  actinolites,  from  various 
localities,  especially  Irish,  I  have  almost  always  found  minute  red 
garnets.  In  the  fine  felted  actinolite  rocks,  they  are  often  so  abun- 
dant that,  in  washing  the  finely  ground  mineral,  tne  garnets  sometimes 
collect  together  as  if  powdered  cinnabar  were  mingled  with  the 
mineral.  Sections  of  aluminous  hornblende  crystals  almost  always 
exhibit  under  the  microscope  minute  veins,  and  sometimes  distinct 
crystals,  having  all  the  appearance  of  feldspar.     I  have  also  found  in 

*  Blum,  op.  city  44. 

t  De  Yesuvii  Montis  layia.,  Disaert  inaug.    Berol,  1859,  18  ;  and  Zvitschrift, 
d.  deutsch.,  geolo^.  GeselUohaft,  z.  381.  t  Ibid.  p.  13, 
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a  number  of  crystals  of  augite,  similar  evidence  of  some  feldspar^  and 
in  most  basaltic  augites,  olivine.  So  far  as  my  investigation  has  yet 
gone,  the  three  minerals  most  frequently  found  in  hornblende  and 
augite  crystals  are,  the  feldspars,  garnets,  and  olivine. 

The  dluminouB  hornblendes  and  augites  have  all  crystallized  in  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  orthoclase  or  potash  feldspar,  or  of  plagioclase  or  lime 
feldspars,  which  are  mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  of  albite  and 
anortiiite,  or,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  midst  of  nepheUn.  Whether 
the  crystals  were  formed  by  deposition  from  water  or  out  of  a  molten 
mass,  they  must  have  carried  down  with  them  traces  of  the  feldspar  or 
other  substance,  out  of  which  the  crystals  separated,  in  the  same  way 
that  all  salts  enclose  more  or  less  of  the  impurities  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  solution  from  which  they  have  separated. 

When  the  foreign  substances  are  in  solution,  whether  in  water  or 
in  igneous  frision,  and  that  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  slow 
formation  of  crystals,  crystalline  endomorphs  are  formed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hornblende  or  augite  cryst^s  form  in  a  felspathic  mass, 
which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  crystedlize  apart  at  the  moment  of  the 
wjparation  of  the  meta-silicatcs,  the  latter,  in  the  act  of  crystallizing, 
impose  their  crystallizing  action  on  some  of  the  feldspar,  giving  rise  to 
hornblende  or  augite  crystals,  containing  molecules  of  feldspar,  regularly 
associated  with  the  meta-silicates  in  the  crystallographic  constituent 
molecJileB,  but  not  chemically  combined  with  them.  The  amount  of 
such  heteromorphic  chemical  molecules  which  can  become  associated 
in  a  crystalline  molecule  is  limited,  but  variable,  to  a  slight  extent, 
•  according  to  temperature,  form  of  tiie  crystals,  relations  between  the 
crystalline  series  of  the  crystallizing  body,  and  of  the  heteromorphic 
compound,  &c.  These  circumstances  account  at  once  for  the  apparent 
definiteness  of  composition  of  many  aluminous  hornblendes  and  augites, 
and  for  the  slight  variation  which  is  often  noticeable  in  the  amount  of 
alumina  in  crystals  from  the  same  locality. 

When  hornblende  and  augite  crystals  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  complex  mass,  the  crystallographic  molecules  may  contain  two  or 
more  kinds  of  heteromorphic  chemical  molecules.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  feldspar,  either  of  the  orthoclase  group  or  of  the  plagioclase  group, 
is  the  only,  or  the  principal,  heteromorphic  chemical  molecule  present 
in  the  constituent  crystalline  molecule  of  the  augite  and  hornblende 
erystals.  In  some  instances,  a  silicate  of  the  composition  of  garnet  is 
also  present  in  hornblende,  and  of  olivine  in  augites;  and  in  those 
cases,  crystals  containing  these  minerals  as  endomorphs,  are  often  found 
in  the  locality.  I  have  frequently  found  in  basic  highly  aluminous 
hornblendes,  in  addition  to  orthoclase,  an  aluminate  of  the  composition 
of  spinel  Mg"Al"',04.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  silica  of  aluminous  hornblende  is  low,  this  aluminate  is  present, 
although  I  have  not  noticed  it  as  a  distinct  endomorph,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  any  one  else. 

Where  the  foreign  ingrnlients  are  unequally  distributed,  or  where, 
though  regularly  distributed,  they  are  still  distinctly  recognizable  by 
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the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  they  must  have  pre- 
existed in  the  solid  form,  and  been  enclosed  while  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion. Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  rhombohedrons  of  calcite,  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  sand,  found  at  Eontainbleau ;  and  the  prisms  of 
quartz  rock,  which  consist  of  quartz  sand  cemented  by  orthoclase, 
meta-silicate  of  zinc  and  quartz  enclosing  silicate  of  iron,  calcite, 
and  chalybite  enclosing  clay,  &c.  Many  dark-coloured  hornblendes 
contain  amorphous  endomorphs,  which  look  like  enclosed  suspended 
matter;  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining  its  character.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  it  is  a  silicate  of 
iron,  for  we  find  some  of  them  associated  with  crystals  of  Lievrite. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  opinion  of  Kcnngott  and  Frankenheim, 
that  the  alumina  of  aluminous  hornblendes  and  augites  is  present  as  an 
impurity,  is  true ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not  present  in  the  form  of  one 
or  more  specific  silicates  peculiar  to  them,  but  chiefly  as  a  felspathic 
mineral,  and  derived  from  the  aqueous  or  igneous  mass  out  of  which 
they  have  crystallized.  Again,  that,  sometimes,  in  addition  to  a  feld- 
spar, garnet,  olivine,  &c.,  some  of  the  alumina  is  often  present  as  an 
aluminate — chiefly  as  aluminate  of  magnesium  or  spinel.  And,  lastly, 
that  the  endomorphs  and  paragenitic  minerals  are  indications  of  the 
heteromorphic  chemical  molecules  which  most  likely  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  constituent  crystalline  molecules,  of  all  varieties, 
which  deviate  from  the  normal  types  of  a  group. 


XI. — Ow  ▲  New  Thboet  of  Nebvoxjs  Action  as  uegards  the  Teajts- 
MissiON  OF  Sensation  along  the  Nerves.  By  Eobebt  McDonnell, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  May  23,  1870.] 

A  large  number  of  facts  have  of  late  years  been  observed,  tending  to 
show  that  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  sense  of  touch  is  ca- 
pable of  being  resolved  into  a  number  of  comparatively  elementary  sen- 
sations, as  those  of  temperature,  contact,  tickling,  pain,  &c. 

Many  cases  have  likewise  been  observed  in  which  some  of  these 
sensations  are  felt,  while  others  cease  to  be  perceived  by  the  patient. 
Thus  the  individual  may  feel  perfectly  the  contact  of  the  hand,  when 
lightly  rubbed  over  the  surface,  yet  not  be  able  to  distinguish  heat  from 
cold,  or  vice  versd. 

Analogous  phenomena  are  observed  with  regard  to  the  other  senses, 
as  in  cases  of  colour  blindness,  absence  of  ear,  or  inability  to  hear  par- 
ticular notes,  &c. 

In  explanation  of  these  and  other  kindred  phenomena,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  exist  in  every  nerve  groups  of  distinct  conductors, 
each  adapted  to  convey  along  it  distinct  nervous  impressions. 

This  hypothesis  is  indeed  that  which  is  at  the  present  time  adopted 
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by  physiologists,  and  it  numbers  among  its  supporters  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers. 

Dr.  Brown- Sequard  conceives  "that  he  has  ascertained  that,  beside 
the  four  distinct  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  of  the  higher  senses,  there  are  at 
least  eleven  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  cranial, 
spinal,  and  sympathetic  nerves.'' 

He  enumerates  these  eleven  kinds  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Conductors  of  impressions  of  touch. 

2nd.  ,,  „         of  tickling. 

3d.  „  ,,         of  pain. 

4th.  „  ,,         of  temperature. 

5th.  ,,  ,,         of  muscular  contraction. 

6th.  Incito-motor  conductors. 

7th.  Inci to-nutritive  and  secretory  conductors. 

8th.  Voluntary  motor  conductors. 

9th.  Involuntary  motor  conductors. 
10th.  Vaso-motor  conductors, 
llth.  Nutritive  and  secretory  conductors. 

**  I  hardly  need  say,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  number  of  functionally  dis- 
tinct nerve  fibres  is  probably  much  greater  than  is  shown  in  this 
table." 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  sensations  of  colour,  a  theory  so  closely 
analogous  as  indeed  to  be  identical  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  vision 
was  put  forward  by  Thomas  Young,  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  supposed  three  sorts  of  conductors  to  exist  in  the  optic  nerve, 
each  specially  charged  with  the  function  of  conducting  a  different  colour, 
red,  green,  and  violet.  The  mixture  of  these  three  colours  in  different 
proportions  gave  rise  to  all  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

This  hypothesis  of  Young  has,  with  some  modifications  as  to  the 
colours,  found  a  zealous  advocate  in  the  distinguished  Professor  Helm- 
boltz. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  enumerate  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  ingenious  idea  of  distinct  conductors  did  not  exactly  meet  the  case. 
So  long  ago  as  in  1861,  in  a  critique  on  Dr.  Brown- Sequard's  work  in 
which  his  theory  was  first  put  forward,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  we 
could  hardly  accept  the  idea  **  that  the  nerve  fibres  employed  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sensitive  impressions  of  towsh^  tickling ^  pain,  &c.,  are  as  dis- 
tinct one  from  the  other  as  they  all  are,  from  the  nerve  fibres  employed 
in  the  transmissions  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to  the  muscles." 

The  theory  which  I  venture  to  propose,  and  which  I  put  forward 
with  diffidence  when  I  consider  that  another  has  been  advocated  by 
such  able  physiologists  as  Helmholtz  and  Brown-Sequard,  is  simply  an 
application  of  the  theory  of  wave  propagation  to  the  passage  of  various 
sensations  along  nerve  conductors. 

I  conceive  that  the  various  peripheral  expansions  of  sensitive  nerves 
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take  up  undulations  or  vibrations,  and  convert  them  into  waves  capable 
of  being  propagated  along  nervous  tissue  (ncuricity,  as  it  has  been 
named).  Thus,  the  same  nerve  tubule  may  be  able  to  transmit  along 
it  vibrations  diflPering  in  character,  and  hence,  giving  rise  to  different 
sensations ;  and,  consequently,  the  same  nerve  tubule  may,  in  its  normal 
condition,  transmit  the  wave  which  produces  the  idea  of  simple  contact, 
or  that  which  produces  the  idea  of  heat — or,  again,  the  same  nerve 
tubules  in  the  optic  nerve  which  propagate  the  undulations  of  red  may 
also  propagate,  in  normal  vision,  those  which  excite  the  idea  of  yellow 
or  blue,  and  so  for  other  sensefe. 

I  advocate  this  undulatory  theory  of  sensation  in  preference  to  the 
theory  of  distinct  conductors — 

Istly.  Because  it  is  simple. 

2ndly.  Because  it  is  strongly  supported  by  analogy,  when  compared 
with  wave  propagations  in  other  departments  of  science. 

3rdly.  Because  it  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  large  number 
of  recognized  physiological  facts,  which  seem  inexplicable 
upon  the  theory  of  distinct  conductors. 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  one  com- 
munication, to  discuss  such  a  theory  in  its  application  to  the  various 
senses.  I  wish  merely  to  bring  before  the  Academy,  at  present,  a 
general  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  hypothesis  rests ;  and 
I  shall  hope,  hereafter,'  in  several  communications,  to  elucidate  its 
applicability  to  the  transmission  of  the  sensations  peculiar  to  each  special 
sense. 

1st.  When  compared  with  the  theory  of  distinct  conductors,  the 
undulatory  theory  is  obviously  simpler  as  regards  anatomical  detail. 
Anatomy  has  not  given  any  evidence  that  with  an  ordinary  compound 
nerve  there  exist  different  kinds  of  conductors — to  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope  all  such  tubules  are  identical  in  appearance.  Nay  more, 
we  now  know  that  nerves  may  be  so  spliced  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) on  to  one  another,  that  sensitive  nerves  may  be  made  continuous 
with  those  which  convey  the  commands  of  the  will  to  muscles. 

As  regards  the  analogy  between  this  theory  of  nerve  action  and 
the  wave  theory  of  light,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  holds  in  every 
respect :  there  are  obvious  points  of  difference.  If  we  infer  that  light 
and  heat  do  not  consist  of  particles  emitted  by  a  hot  body,  our  natural 
alternative  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  undulations  of  a  medium  per- 
vading space.  This  hjrpothesis  famishes  by  far  the  best  explanation 
of  many  very  curious  phenomena  in  light  and  heat,  and  is  now  generally 
received.  This  medium  ,  which  we  suppose  to  pervade  space  likewise, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  pervades  transparent  and  diathermanous 
bodies ;  but  nerve  tissue  being  neither  transparent  nor  diathermanous, 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  undulations  of  this  medium  are  trans- 
mitted along  nerve  tissue,  as  if  through  glass  or  rock  salt :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  vibrations  of  light  and  heat  are  transferred  from  the  medium 
in  question  to  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  tubule  in  a  form  capable 
of  being  propagateil  to  the  sensorium. 
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As  I  conceive,  the  analogy  lies  chiefly  in  this : — as  we  know,  various 
solid  and  liquid  bodies  exercise  a  selective  absorption  both  for  heat  and 
light,  in  virtue  of  which  certain  rays  are  set  apart  to  be  stopped,  while 
certain  others  are  allowed  to  proceed ;  after  an  analogous  fashion, 
certain  nerves  exercise  a  so-called  selective  power,  permitting  certain 
undulations  to  proceed,  while  those  of  a  different  wave  length  are  in- 
tercepted. Most  substances,  including  those  that  are  transparent  for 
light,  are  generally  opaque  for  dark  heat  of  great  wave  length  and 
small  refrangibility.  So  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  heat  can 
excite  in  the  retina  undulations  capable  of  being  propagated  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  sensorium,  although  light  oertainly  does  so. 

Instead  of  supposing,  like  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  that  there  exist  a 
great  number  of  distinct  conductors,  I  should  suppose  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  distinct  sensations  propagated  along  the  nerve  tubules, 
in  undulations  of  different  wave  lengths. 

As  the  rays  of  the  heat,  light,  and  actinic  spectra  differ  in  refran- 
gibility,  so  do  the  undulations  produced  by  heat,  cold,  pain,  tickling, 
or  the  unfelt  sensations  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase), — ^which  last  cor- 
respond to  the  invisible  and  cold  actinic  rays. 

As  in  the  economy  of  nature  the  actinic  rays  play  a  part  of  vast 
importance,  so  these  vibrations,  which  play  along  our  nerves,  without 
our  knowing  it,  are  all  important  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  unfelt  tickling,  which  keeps  the  heart  in  regular  and  ceaseless 
action  during  life,  is  not  less  important  to  man  than  that  part  of  the 
sunbeam  which  we  cannot  see,  nor  yet  feel  the  warmth  of,  is  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Many  phenomena  such  as  those  connected  with  seeing  comple- 
mentary colours,  when  a  white  surface  is  gazed  at,  after  the  eyes  have 
been  fixed  upon  a  blue,  red,  or  yellow  disc;  the  phenomena,  connected 
with  peculiar  colour,  seen  after  the  administration  of  santonine ;  the 
effects  of  lead  poisoning  upon  sensation,  &c.,  &c.,  are  more  easily  ex- 
plicable upon  the  undxdatory  than  upon  any  other  hypothesis  of  sen- 
sation. 

The  author  concluded  by  referring  to  the  well-known  experiments  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  showing  the  power  of  absorption  of  vapours  and 
scents,  of  which  minute  quantities  are  introduced  into  dry  air  filling 
a  glass  tube.  In  these  experiments  a  physical  change  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable subtlety  is  followed  by  the  interception  of  waves  of  radiant 
heat.  So  with  a  nerve  tubule — a  minute  quantity,  suppose,  of  santo- 
nine, entering  into  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  optic  nerve  tubules  (as  the 
scent  in  the  air  filling  the  glass  tube),  intercepts  some  light  waves  of  a 
certain  refrangibility ;  and  the  result  is,  that  all  objects  looked  upon 
have  their  natural  colour,  minus  the  intercepted  undulations.  This 
analogy  serves  to  explain  the  general  bearing  of  this  h3rpothesiB. 
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XII. — Notice  of  the  Capture  of  Ziphixts  Soweebti. 
By  William  A>t)rews,  Esq. 

[Read  June  27,  1870.] 

Ov  the  8th  of  April,  1867,  I  had  the  honour  of  suhmitting  to  the 
Academy  a  notice  of  the  capture  in  1864  of  the  very  rare  Cetacean, 
"Ziphius  Sowerbyi" — the  first  ever  recorded  as  occurring  on  the 
Irish  coast :  one  only  having  been  pre^nously  obtained  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles.  I  mentioned  that  the  first  specimen  whose  cap- 
ture was  reconled  was  taken  in  Elginshire,  in  the  year  1800,  and 
was  then  noticed  as  new  to  science,  having  been  named  by  Sowerby, 
to  whom  the  head  and  drawings  of  the  animal  were  sent,  as  Phy- 
seter  bidens,  from  the  characteristic  foature  of  possessing  only  two 
teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

This  remarkable  animal,  to  which  Cuvier  gave  the  generic  name 
Ziphius,  considering  it  to  be  a  ri'lic  of  the  past  creation,  had  hitherto 
been  only  found  in  tluj  fossil  state.  It  was  not  until  de  Blainville 
saw,  in  the  !^^useum  at  Oxford,  the  head  and  jaws  of  that  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Elginshire,  that  it  was  detected  to  be  also  a  recent  genus. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  capture  of  another  speci- 
men, in  the  same  bay,  Brandon,  coast  of  Kerry,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  shore  where  the  preWous  specimen  was  taken  in  1864.  It 
was  strandc^l  near  Corrignakilla  llock  (Rock  of  the  Church),  in  Brandon 
Bay,  on  the  31st  of  May  last,  but  unfortunately  was  much  mutilated 
by  the  fishermen,  who  considercKi  it  to  be  a  porpoise,  before  I  received 
intimation  of  the  circumstance.  Tlirough  the  kind  attention  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  Busteed,  of  Castlegregory,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
with  the  t<jeth  perfect,  back  portions  of  the  head — ^the  vertebrae, 
sternum,  scapulae,  and  pectoral  fins  have  been  secured,  and  portions 
of  the  dorsal  fin  correctly  traced. 

The  capture  of  so  rare  a  Cetacean,  a  second  time  in  the  same  bay, 
is  most  remarkable,  and  being  both  males,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  females  may  be  on  the  same  coast.  I  have,  therefore,  given  di- 
rections that  early  intelligence  should  be  sent  to  me,  in  the  event  of 
another  being  stranded. 

This  second  occurrence,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  is  a  most  remark- 
able feature  in  zoological  discovery ;  yet  I  feel  disposc^l  to  think  that 
others  may  have  been  similarly  cast  ashore,  and  have  been  lost  to 
science,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  those  who  have  met 
such  castaways. 

The  animal  was  supposed  to  be  seventeen  feet  in  length. 
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XIII. — Aj)dbe88  deliveeed  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
By  John  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President. 

[Read  November  80,  1870.] 

It  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  custom  that  once,  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  the  President  should  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Academy,  endeavouring  to  mark  the  progress 
which  she  has  made  in  the  several  parts  of  her  varied  programme,  and, 
should  there  appear  in  any  part  of  our  field  of  labour  a  movement 
other  than  that  of  progress,  directing  there  your  most  earnest  attention, 
with  a  view  to  arrest  and  remedy  the  e^dl.     It  is  a  custom  not  rendered 
in  any  wise  superfluous  by  the  Reports  wliich,  from  year  to  year,  are 
presented  to  you  by  the  Council — valuable,  nay,  absolut<;ly  necessary, 
as  these  Reports  are.    For  the  function  which  they  have  to  discharge  is 
different  in  at  least  one  important  respect.     The  purpose,  which  the 
Council  in  it«  Annual  Report  seeks  to  fulfil,  is,  to  note  the  changes  which 
have   occurred  during  the  preceding  year,  in  order  that  immediate 
attention  may  be  given  to  any  part  of  our  system  seeming  to  require 
it.     But  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  adequate)  idea  of  the  progress  or 
decay  of  any  great  institution  from  observations  extending  over  so 
short  a  time.     The  changes  there  noted  may  be,  to  speak  mathe- 
matically, changes   of  short  period,    phenomena  arising  from  some 
accidental  cause,  which  the  succeeding  year  may  arrest  or  reverse,  and 
therefore  not  affording  a  true  indication  of  the  real  progress  of  the 
institution.      Thus,  for  example,  even  the  number  of  communications 
read  before  the  Academy,  the  most  significant  mark  of  intellectual 
Hfe,  is,  when  examined  and  compared  for  a  period  so  short  as  a  single 
year,   in  some  respects  a  fallacious  test.      If  indeed  the  number  of 
such   communications  in  any   given   year  were  a  truthful  measure 
of  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  members  during  that  year,  we  might, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  probability,  infer  from  it  the  growth  or  decay 
of  the  institution.    But  this  is  not  so.     Intellectual  activity  we  can  in 
general  command.    If  an  institution  like  ours  be  prosperous,  intellectual 
acti^^lty  should  be  persistent  or  progressive.     But  intellectual  siiccess, 
that  which  is  really  indicated  by  a  communication  to  the  Academy,  is 
far  more  capricious.    We  cannot  command  it.     We  cannot  predict  it. 
Discovery  follows  no  law  which  we  can  ascertain.     Intellectual  activity 
is  its  condition ;  but  within  a  period  so  short  as  a  year  intellectual 
activity  cannot  ensure  it.      The  chance  is  indeed  only  for  the  good 
player,  yet  even  for  him  it  is  a  chance. 

I  am  addressing  those  who  know  how  true  this  is — who  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  how  the  labour  of  weeks  and  months  may 
pass  and  leave  no  sign — how  one  small  fact,  the  observation  of  an  hour, 
has  shown  that  the  path  which  they  followed  is  ban-ed,  forcing  them 
to  confess  that  the  way  of  nature  was  not  as  they  thought  it  to  be, 
forcing  them  to  confess  that  their  toil  has  gone  to  that  which  profited 
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not,  to  fling  aside  results  so  laboriously  and  painfully  obtained,  and 
with  a  saddened  heart  to  commence  their  work  again.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  topic  further  on,  and  I  touch  upon  it 
now  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  a  society  like  ours,  where 
the  number  of  labourers  in  each  department  is  not  very  great,  the 
records  of  a  single  year  are  a  wholly  unreliable  test  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  our  members.  This  unavoidable  defect  may  be  supplied 
by  the  address  of  the  President.  The  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
Academy  which  he  brings  before  you  should  be  founded  on  an  induc- 
tion sufficiently  large  to  eliminate  accidental  disturbances,  thus 
enabling  you  to  judge,  with  at  least  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
whether  the  institution  be  really  advancing  or  retrograding. 

I  would  observe  here,  also,  that  in  order  to  estimate  rightly  the 
condition  of  an  institution  like  this,  we  must  look  beyond  the  institu- 
tion itself.  Without  such  an  examination  we  may  commit  the  serious 
mistake  of  attributing  to  our  own  merit  or  default  that  which  is  really 
due  to  the  general  condition  of  some  one  branch  of  science.  For  progress 
in  each  department  is  not,  any  more  than  success  in  individual  labours, 
uniform  or  even  constant.  lia  every  such  department  there  are  periods 
of  rapid  advance  and  periods  almost  of  stagnation — times  when 
discoveries  crowd  upon  us  with  a  rapidity  which  is  absolutely  dazzling, 
and  times  when  it  might  seem  that  the  mine  had  been  worked  out. 
And  therefore  if  we  do  not  look  beyond  ourselves  and  our  own  labours, 
we  may  attribute  that  to  our  own  culpable  inactivity,  which  is  really 
due  to  a  general  stagnation  in  some  department  of  science.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  successful  labour, 
when  we  are  but  sharing,  and  that  imperfectly,  in  the  general  ad- 
vance— swept  onward  by  a  stream  which  is  really  passing  us  by. 

I  take  an  example  from  our  owti  history.  We  all  know — many  of 
us  remember — how  our  meetings  and  our  published  records  were 
adorned  by  the  magnificent  speculations  of  Professor  M*Cullagh  upon 
Physical  Optics.  Subsequent  research  has  indeed  shown  that  neither 
these  nor  any  similar  speculations  faithfully  represent  Nature;  but 
no  subsequent  research  can  displace  them  from  the  position  which 
they  hold,  as  a  combination,  rarely  sui-passed,  of  mathematical  and 
physical  genius.  But  would  it  be  reasonable  that  we  should  feel 
disappointment  because  we  have  nothing  like  them  now  ?  I  think  not. 
For  those  were  the  days  of  Cauchy,  and  Neumann,  and  Green,  and 
others,  all  intent  upon  the  same  problem — days,  when  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  was  largely  given  to  the  attempt  to  construct 
mechanical  theories  which  might  explain  (in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word)  the  phenomena  of  light.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  study 
of  Physical  Optics  has  not  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  but  to 
pronounce  the  word  **  spectroscope"  to  show  that  this  study  has 
become  more  active  than  ever.  But  it  has  taken  a  different  direction  ; 
more  experimental,  less  theoretical.  Mechanical  theories  of  light 
have,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  here  an  activity  which,  in  this  direction,  has 
everywhere  slackened. 
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Having  premised  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  if  we 
would  estimate  rightly  our  progress  in  any  hranch  of  our  study,  we 
must  not  only  look  back  over  a  considerable  period  of  our  history,  but 
also  beyond  our  own  institution  to  the  general  history  of  scientific 
progress,  I  would  now  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly  the 
several  departments  into  which  the  Academy  may  be  divided.  Let  me 
commence  by  saying  a  few  words  of  two  departments  of  the  Academy 
which  are  necessarily  progressive,  at  least  in  a  certain  sense  of  that 
word.  We  are  constantly  adding  archaeological  curiosities  to  our 
Museum — books  and  manuscripts  to  our  Library.  Are  we  adding  as 
much  as  we  might  ?  Are  we  using  them  as  we  ought  ?  And  first, 
as  to  our  Museum. 

It  is,  I  fear,  but  too  certain  that  every  year  witnesses,  in  Ireland, 
the  destruction  of  objects  of  great  archaeological  interest.  More  espe- 
cially, objects  in  metal,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  are  bought  up  from 
the  finder  by  travelling  hawkers,  are  sold  by  them  to  the  silversmith, 
and  so  find  their  way  to  the  melting  pot.  And  thus  many  most  inte- 
resting relics  of  the  olden  time  of  Ireland  have  perished.  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  more  especially  by  our  late  President, 
to  arrest  this  evil.  The  Crown  was  induced  to  waive  its  rights  of 
property  in  our  favour.  Parliament  gives  us  an  annual  grant  for  the 
purchase  of  these  articles,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  buy  them  at 
their  full  intrinsic  value.  Yet  from  some  unaccountable  fatuity,  the 
fiinder,  instead  of  sending  them  here,  will  often  rather  dispose  of  them 
to  a  hawker,  at  a  price,  it  is  believed,  very  far  below  that  which  he 
might  have  obtained  from  us.  In  this  state  of  things,  only  one  remedy 
seems  to  be  witliin  our  power,  namely,  the  widest  possible  publication 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  ready  to  purchase  at  their 
full  value  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  This  publication  we  have 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  dispersing  through  the  country  notices,  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  of  the  principal  types  of  such  objects,  and  giving 
full  information  to  the  finder  as  to  the  highest,  and  safest,  market  for 
them.  These  descriptive  notices  have  been,  and  are  being,  hung  up  in 
all  the  National  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  effect  may  be  found 
beneficial. 

But  we  have  another  class  of  rivals  for  the  possession  of  such  ob- 
jects. I  mean,  the  private  collectors.  These  are  not,  indeed,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  Archseology  as  the  silversmiths.  They  do  not 
destroy  the  objects — nay,  they  often  do  good  service  by  preserving 
them.  But  I  must  add,  they  often  render  them  useless — in  fact,  as 
far  as  the  general  student  is  concerned,  they  must  be  useless.  No  man 
will,  or  indeed  can,  make  his  house  generally  accessible  for  purposes  of 
study.  And  so,  in  truth,  the  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  antiqua- 
rian relic  which  finds  its  way  to  the  melting  pot,  and  the  fate  of  that 
which  is  entombed  in  the  cabinet  of  a  private  collector,  is  often  only 
the  difference  between  the  fates  of  money  throwTi  into  the  sea,  and 
money  buried  in  the  garden.  The  first  is  lost  for  ever.  "VVe  may  hope 
that,  at  some  futiire  time,  the  second  will  turn  up ;  but  for  the  present 
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they  are  equally  Hseless.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  all  private  col- 
lectors. A  museum,  in  the  hands  of  a  Petrie,  may  be  of  the  highest 
utility.  But  I  do  ^ay  without  hesitation  that  an  antiquarian  museum, 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  not  an  archaeologist,  is  like  a  library  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  cannot  read.  Let  me  ask,  what  should  we 
think  of  his  patriotism,  who  should  occupy  himself  in  purchasing  and 
locking  up  unique  works  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  history 
of  this  country,  unable  to  read  them,  and  only  delighting  himself  in 
contemplating  the  bindings? 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  non-archecological  collector  does.  For 
I  cannot  too  frequently  remind  you  that  an  antiquarian  museum  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  collection  of  pretty  baubles  to  look  at.  It  is  the  library 
of  the  ethnologist — a  collection  of  documents  in  which  we  read  the 
description  of  a  former  race— of  materials  from  which  the  history  of  a 
country  must  be  written.  And  ho  is  no  time  antiquarian,  not  even  in 
spirit,  who  regards  such  a  collection  with  a  kind  of  miserly  love — very 
anxious  to  preserve  it,  not  at  all  anxious  to  use  it — perhaps  unable  to 
use  it — exerting  himself,  not  to  the  benefit  but  to  the  injury  of  Archseo- 
logy>  hy  hindering  such  articles  from  falling  into  hands,  in  which 
they  might  be  made  useful  to  mankind. 

Such  a  spirit  might  even  creep  in  among  the  guardians  of  a  Na- 
tional Museum.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  never  be  found  among 
us.  For,  bad  anywhere,  it  would  be  wholly  unpardonable  here. 
We  hold  our  archaeological  treasures,  not  as  owners,  but  in  trust  for 
Archaeology — in  trust,  not  to  hoard  them  unseen,  but  to  use  them,  and 
to  allow  others  to  use  them,  for  the  benefit  of  archaeological  science. 
And  by  whatever  path  we  can  best  attain  that  end — by  freely  opening 
our  Museum  to  the  public — by  multiplying  and  disseminating  photo- 
graphs and  casts  and  models,  or  even,  if  need  be,  by  lending  them  under 
proper  security  for  exhibition — by  that  path  we  are  bound  to  walk. 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  actuated  by  this  spirit ;  and  as  one  indication 
of  its  existence,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  principal  articles  in  our  Museum,  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  will  shortly  be  published. 

We  are  not  without  hopes  of  adding  to  our  collection  two  objects 
of  the  highest  interest,  but  which,  principally  from  want  of  funds,  we 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  secure.  . 

The  Ardagh  Cup,  a  beautiful  sacramental  chalice,  dating  probably 
not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  has  been  deposited  in  our  Museum 
by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted  by  the  pro- 
prietors. 

It  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  best  period  of  Irish  art,  and  is 
further  remarkable  as  being,  with  I  believe  one  exception,  the  only 
instance  discovered  in  these  islands  of  the  double-handled  sacramental 
chalice.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  beautiful  cup  may  not 
be  lost  to  the  student  of  Irish  Archaeology,  but  that  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  may  be  its  final,  as  it  is  its  most  suitable,  resting 
place. 
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Less  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art,  yet  having  the  advantage  of  a  well- 
marked  history,  is  the  bell-shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  enclosing  the  old  iron 
bell  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  patron  saint,  of  Ireland,  and  of 
which  a  record  exists  dating  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century.  The 
shrine,  which  is  a  jewelled  case  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bell,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  These  interesting  relics  aie  the  property  of 
Charles  Todd,  Esq.,  who  has  oflfcred  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Academy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  secure  them. 

Two  features  connected  with  our  Library  deserve  your  attention. 

The  fii'st  of  these  concerns  our  collection  of  the  Transactions  of 
other  learned  societies.  It  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  a  public  library  that  it  should  possess  a  collection, 
as  complete  as  possible,  of  books  which,  though  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  student,  are,  from  their  great  size  and  cost,  seldom  found  in 
private  libraries.  Conspicuous  among  such  works  are  the  Transactions 
of  learned  societies.  We  have  therefore  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
deavouring to  form,  principally  by  exchange,  a  collection  of  past  and 
contemporary  publications  of  the  chief  bodies  throughout  the  world 
engaged  in  scientific,  literary,  and  archaeological  investigations.  In 
this  we  have  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  already  a 
large  number  of  such  publications  are,  soon  aft«r  their  issue,  available 
to  readers  here. 

The  other  point  connected  with  our  Library,  which  I  wish  to  notice, 
concerns  our  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  The  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  possesses,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  some  of  the  oldest 
extant  manuscripts  in  the  Irish  language.  These  manuscripts,  which 
are  necessarily  of  great  philological  importance,  we  are  anxious  to  make 
available  to  the  student  of  the  Celtic  languages,  not  only  here  but  at  a 
distance.  We  have  therefore  undertaken  the  printing  of  accurate  litho- 
graphic copies  of  the  chief  of  our  MSS. — a  task  which  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  case  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-uidhre,  the  oldest  non-ecclesiastical 
Irish  manuscript  now  in  existence.  A  lithographic  fac-simile  of  this 
important  manusciipt  now  lies  on  the  table.  I  may  mention,  as  a 
proof  of  the  interest  excited  by  this  publication  among  scholars  resident 
at  a  distance,  that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes, 
has,  from  this  lithographic  copy,  completed  an  edition  of  one  of  the 
fragments  contiiined  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-uidhre,  the  contractions  ap- 
pearing in  the  original  text  being  replaced  by  the  letters  in  full,  and 
the  whole  being  accompanied  by  a  translation,  of  the  accuracy  of  which 
the  well-known  philological  skill  of  the  editor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  that  which  is  the  true  indication  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  such  a  society  as  this.  I  mean  the  Papers  read  before 
the  Academy,  and  printed  in  our  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Wo  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  truth,  that,  however  we  may 
succeed  in  the  other  departments  of  which  I  have  spoken — in  accumu- 
lating an  admirable  Library — in  storing  our  Museum  with  archaeolo- 
gical treasures — if  we  fail  herej  we  fail  in  our  most  important  func- 
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tion.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther  and  say — if  we  fail  here,  we  fail  in  the 
end  to  which  the  others  are  but  means.  What  avails  it  that  we 
have  arsenals  stored  with  the  choicest  weapons,  if  our  arms  be  too 
indolent  or  too  weak  to  wield  them  ?  What  avails  it  that  we  have  a 
Library  replete  with  books,  which  should  aid  us  in  investigating  the 
truths  of  science  or  of  criticism ;  or  a  Museum  rich  in  the  mateiials 
by  which  the  history  of  our  country  is  to  be  written,  if,  through  our 
inactivity,  the  mines  of  lit-eraturc  or  science  be  unworked,  at  least 
by  us,  and  our  Museum  fulfil  no  higher  function  than  that  of  a  collec- 
tion of  pretty  curiosities  to  amuse  an  idle  hour  ?  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  the  labour  expended  on  these  collections  is,  even  then,  useless. 
But  if  you  should  be  disposed  to  look  on  such  a  state  of  things  with  self- 
complacency,  remember  that,  although  we  have  done  well  in  accumu- 
lating materials,  which  a  stronger  generation  may  use,  it  is  not  the 
less  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  have  failed  to  use  them.  Do  we  merit 
that  reproach  now  ?     We  must  not  shrink  from  the  question. 

Wliat  answer  can  we  give  to  that  question  in  the  department 
of  Science  ?  Does  our  history  for  the  last  five  years  show  progres- 
sive or  even  sustained  activity  ?  I  cannot  say  that  the  answer  is 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  scientific  communications  made  to  the 
Academy  during  that  period  does  show  a  diminution  sufficiently 
marked  to  attract  our  most  earnest  attention.  This  diminution  we 
must  try  to  arrest ;  and  that  we  may  do  so  effectually,  let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  seek  to  interpret  it,  by  examining  successively  the  several 
great  divisions  of  science,  and  comparing  the  progress  which  they 
have  made  in  our  hands  with  their  advance  in  the  scientific  world 
generally. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  Pure  Mathematics.  Here  the  diminu- 
tion during  the  last  five  years  is  very  marked  indeed,  even  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  five  years,  and  still  more  as  compared  with 
the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  Pure  Mathematics  which 
render  a  diminution  of  activity  here  less  significant  than  it  would 
be  in  other  branches  of  science.  In  the  first  place,  the  progress 
of  the  science  itself  is  not  as  rapid  at  present  as  it  has  been  in 
other  periods  of  scientific  history.  This  slackening  is  particularly 
apparent  in  a  branch  of  Pure  Mathematics  which  was,  at  one  time,  a 
highly-favoured  subject  with  Irish  mathematicians — I  mean  the  geo- 
metry of  surfaces.  The  impulse  given  to  this  study  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Chasles  appears  to  liave  much  abated,  and  this  abatement  has 
probably  operated  largely  in  producing  an  effect  which  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored — namely,  that,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  the 
younger  Irish  mathematicians  have  not  contributed  to  the  Irish 
Mathematical  School  all  that  they  might  have  given.  But,  passing 
by  this  consideration,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are  not  the  only 
society  which  has  to  remark  upon  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
communications  in  Pure  Mathematics.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
number  of  such  communications  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  during 
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the  last  five  years,  with  the  corresponding  number  for  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding,  and  you  will  find  the  same  phenomenon. 

Again,  there  is  another  cause,  which  has  always  rendered  the 
number  of  Papers  on  Pure  Mathematics  very  uncertain — namely,  the 
small  number  of  labourers  employed  in  that  field.  Not  now,  for  the 
first  time,  have  we  to  remark  upon  the  paucity  of  such  communi- 
cations. If  you  examine  the  records  of  the  Academy  for  the  years 
1836  to  1840,  you  will  find  that  Pure  Mathematics  had  well  nigh 
disappeared.  And  yet  those  were  the  days  of  Hamilton  and  M'Cul- 
lagh.  Again,  if  you  examine  our  records  for  the  period  during 
which  these  communications  were  most  numerous — the  decade, 
namely,  1850-60 — ^youwill  find  how  largely  we  were  then  indebted  to 
the  illustrious  mathematician  just  mentioned,  and  to  our  former  Pre- 
sident, the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  the 
smallness  of  our  purely  Mathematical  School.  The  records  of  the 
Royal  Society  have  a  story  to  tell  which  is  very  similar.  I  may 
mention  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  their  Proceedings  for  the  Session, 
1868-69,  contain  but  three  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics,  all  of  which 
come  from  the  same  author,  Professor  Cayloy. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  brilliancy  which  of  late  years  has  marked 
the  track  of  experimental  discovery — the  more  striking,  popular,  may 
I  add,  intelligible,  character  of  the  truths  of  experimental  science — 
has  proved  too  powerful  an  attraction.  The  splendour  of  these  disco- 
veries appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  younger  student  with  a  force 
which  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  Pure  Mathematics.  And  the 
mathematician  must  be,  as  a  student,  absolutely  unselfish.  Every 
motive  to  exertion — the  hope  which  brightens  the  commencement 
of  his  toil — the  reward  which  crowns  its  close — must  be  found  in 
the  study  itself.  All  the  external  incentives  to  labour — the  wonder 
with  which  the  outer  world  follows  the  path  of  the  astronomer — the 
vigorous,  noisy,  almost  polemical,  energy,  which  attends  the  specula- 
tions of  the  geologist — these  are  not  for  him.  He  may  be  enthusiastic 
in  his  pursuit ;  but  his  enthusiasm  will  wear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  outer 
world,  somewhat  of  a  grotesque  aspect.  They  can  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  ardour  of  other  scientific  men — the  passionate  longing 
with  which  the  astronomer  strives  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  vast 
abyss — with  which  the  geologist  seeks  to  unrol  (if  I  may  call  them  so) 
Nature's  autobiographic  records ;  but  who,  say  they,  could  grow  en- 
thusiastic over  a  differential  equation?  And  when  we  reflect  how 
earnestly  we  all  desire  the  sympathy  ai\d  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
men,  can  we  wonder  that  few  are  found  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  pur- 
suit so  essentially  lonely  ?  Is  it  not  rather  wonderful  that  there  are 
80  many  ? 

And  if  the  mathematician  works  unsympathized  with,  he  works  too 
unaided.  All  those  external  appliances,  essential  to  the  experimental 
philosopher — which  a  society  like  ours  can,  and  does  supply — ^he 
does  not  need.  All  that  we  can  do  for  the  mathematician  is,  to  listen 
with  respectful  attention  to  any  communication  which  he  makes  to  us. 
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and  to  ensure  to  his  discourses  a  ready  and  speedy  publication.  This, 
I  may  surely  promise,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  will  be  always  glad 
and  proud  to  do. 

Turning  now  fix)m  Pure  to  Applied  Mathematics,  I  may  repeat 
something  which  I  have  before  said.  I  may  repeat  (I  am  sorry  to  say) 
that  here,  as  in  Pure  Mathematics,  the  history  of  the  Academy  for 
some  time  past  does  not  show  that  intellectual  activity  which  we 
could  wish  to  see.  Part  of  this  effect  is  probably  due  to  a  cause  which 
I  have  noticed  before — general  decline  of  scientific  interest  in  a 
subject  which  once  occupied  much  of  our  attention  here,  namely. 
Molecular  Mechanics,  passing  into  Mathematico-Physical  Optics. 
But  after  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  this  cause,  enough 
remains  to  cause  us  serious  anxiety,  lest,  by  neglect  of  ours,  we  should 
lose  any  opportunity  of  rendering  to  science  a  service  which  only 
a  scientific  society  can  render.  Por  our  function  here  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  Pure  Mathematics.  With  the 
mathematician  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  whether  his  discoveries 
be  given  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  scientific  society,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  separate  treatise.  But  with  the  mathematical 
physicist  it  is  far  from  being  unimportant.  He  is  not — ought  not  to  be 
at  least — a  solitary  student.  If  he  would  have  his  theories  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  mathematical  speculations — if  he  would  acquire 
for  them  the  character  of  true,  or  even  approximate,  representations 
of  I^ature — he  must  come  among  other  scientific  men,  who  are  viewing 
the  subject  from  a  stand-point  different  from  his  own.  He  must  correct 
his  speculations  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  experimentalist, 
content  to  modify  every  favourite  theory  to  meet  the  hard  requirements 
of  reality — nay  more,  content,  if  need  be,  to  surrender  it  altogether — to 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  Nature,  which  tells  him  that  he  is  pursuing 
an  unreal  phantom,  sure  to  elude  his  grasp — which  tells  him  that  if  he 
be  indeed  a  worshipper  of  truth,  he  must  give  diligent  heed  that  no 
symmetric  beauty  of  the  theory  hide  from  him  the  one  great  question. 
Is  it  true.  And  there  is  nothing  which  will  more  effectually  correct 
the  habit,  so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  of  adopting 
physical  theories  solely  on  account  of  their  mathematical  beauty, 
than  fi^e  discussion  of  such  theories  by  an  experimentalist,  with  whom 
mathematical  beauty  counts  for  very  little,  and  whose  sole  object 
is  to  inquire  whether  the  theory  presented  to  him  be  a  faithful 
representation  of  nature.  Did  we  value  such  discussions  solely  in 
their  character  of  destructive  criticism,  we  could,  even  then,  scarcely 
value  them  too  highly  for  the  service  which  they  can  render  to  the 
mathematical  physicist,  by  constantly  reminding  him  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  realities,  not  mere  abstractions,  however  beautiful,  and  thus 
saving  him  from  the  expenditure  of  time,  and  labour,  and  genius,  upon 
that  which  is — physically — unprofitable. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  service  which  the  experimental  philosopher 
can  render  to  the  mathematical  physicist.  He  can  suggest  as  well  as 
correct.     If  he  can  check  the  growth  of  weeds,  he  can  also  save  the 
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soil  from  remaining  barren.  The  most  fertile,  because  the  truest, 
inspiration  which  can  fill  the  mind  of  the  mathematical  physicist 
comes  from  the  facts  which  experiment  has  collected.  And  here  1 
would  remind  you  that  the  benefit  is  fully  reciprocated.  Each  can  do 
for  the  other  that  which  he  cannot  successfully  do  for  himself.  If  the 
experimentalist  recals  the  mathematician  from  the  world  of  abstraction 
to  the  world  of  reaUty,  the  mathematician  in  turn  can  give  to  the 
observations  of  the  experimentalist  a  coherence  and  a  significance 
which  he  himself  might  have  been  unable  to  perceive.  Analogies  which 
he  might  never  have  observed — generalizations  to  which  he  might 
never  have  attained — may  become  at  once  apparent  to  that  power  of 
theoretic  combination  which  his  habits  of  thought  have  given  to  the 
mathematical  physicist. 

The  practical  conclusion  with  regard  to  our  studies  here,  and  the 
mode  of  pursuing  them,  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  but  as  it  is  a  conclusion 
applicable  to  every  part  of  our  programme,  and  not  only  to  those 
which  we  have  been  considering,  I  shall  defer  anything  which  I 
have  to  say  on  this  branch  of  my  subject  till  I  have  completed  the 
survey  of  our  progress  in  oth*  r  parts  of  the  field  of  Science. 

But,  in  parsing  from  the  subject  of  Applied  Mathematics,  I  would 
express  my  earnest  hope,  that  in  the  Irish  Scientific  School,  the 
study  of  this  great  branch  of  Sciencip  may  never  be  allowed  to  languish. 
It  is  here  that  the  scientific  historian  has  to  record  the  noblest  efforts 
of  scientific  genius.  It  is  this  which  has  given  to  us  the  *'  Principia," 
the  ''Mecanique  Analytique,"  the  "Mecanique  Celeste,"  works  of 
which  we  may  almost  say  that  they  are  immortal  as  Science  herself. 
And  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  turn  our  gaze  forward — if  wo  may  seek 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  a  region  so  vast  as  the 
future  of  Science — we  may  say  that  in  Applied  Mathematics  we  look  on 
the  ftiture  monarch  of  the  scientific  world.  That  day  is  indeed  far  dis- 
tant, and  any  attempt  to  precipitate  its  coming  can  but  postpone  it.  Yet 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  relation  of  Applied  Mathematics  to  the 
domain  of  Science  is  one  of  unvarying  conquest.  Astronomy  and 
Mechanics  have  long  since  yielded.  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  are  all  but  subdued ;  and  if  Chemistry,  with  her  vast  and 
varied  phenomena,  still  holds  out,  there  are  not  wanting  symptoms 
which  allow  us  to  hope  that  for  her  too  the  day  will  come,  when  she 
shall  fully  vindicate  her  claim  to  the  title  of  an  exact  science,  by 
acknowledging  the  same  authority. 

The  contemplation  of  that  vast  though  shadowy  prospect,  has  in 
it  a  power  which  some  would  deny  to  Science.  It  can  attract  the 
imagination  no  less  than  the  reason.  Yet  if  we  would  show  that  the 
science  which  we  have  been  considering  does  indeed  possess  that 
power,  we  need  not  look  to  the  future.  The  records  of  the  past  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  thing.  Xeed  I  remind  you  of  the  great  effort 
of  scientific  genius  which  our  own  time  has  witnessed — I  mean  the 
discovery  of  Neptune.  Keed  I  remind  you  that  it  was  no  astronomical 
observer,  no  practical  skill,  which  gave  to  us  that  great  discovery. 
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We  owe  it,  not  to  the  telescope  of  the  astronomer,  but  to  the  pen  of 
the  mathematician.  And  surely  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  history 
of  the  human  intellect  anything  more  irresistibly  attractive  to  the 
imagination — more  poetic  (if  I  may  use  the  word) — than  the  thought 
that  on  that  scribbled  page,  in  those  grotesque  symbols,  lay  a  power 
which  enabled  the  mathematician  to  look  up  from  his  table  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  study — to  point  to  the  heavens  with  the  unerring 
finger  of  Science,  and  to  say — I  cannot  see  it,  but  it  is  there. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  Applied  Mathematics,  spoken  at  some 
length,  incidentally,  of  that  branch  of  Science,  which  we  commonly 
call  Experimental  Physics,  and  which  I  might  indicate  geographically 
by  saying,  that  it  is  bounded  by  Applied  Mathematics  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  Chemistry  on  the  other.  But  neither  of  the  boundaries  is 
a  very  sharp  one  ;  and  of  the  second,  more  especially,  I  may  say,  that 
the  constant  tendency  of  Science  is  to  obliterate  it.  There  are,  indeed 
(to  continue  the  geographical  form  of  expression),  large  tracts  of  either 
territory  in  which  the  right  of  property  is  clear  enough.  But  there  is 
also  on  the  frontier  a  great  and  increasing  region,  where  the  two  dis- 
tricts overlap — to  which  neither  has  an  exclusive  title,  but  which 
may  truly  be  said  to  belong  to  both.  And  the  history  of  modem 
Science  shows  every  day  more  clearly  that  this  **  border  land"  is  pecu- 
liarly fruitful  in  discovery.  This  alone  would  sufficiently  justify  the 
mode  in  which  I  wish  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject.  But  there  is 
another  reason,  which  even  more  concerns  my  present  audience — 
namely,  that  this  region  may  bo  most  advantageously  worked  by  a 
mixed  society  like  ours.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  undervaluing 
societies  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  They  have 
their  function  to  discharge ;  and  an  important  function  it  is.  But 
I  think  we  may  say,  that  their  proper  sphere  is  to  be  found,  rather  in 
those  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  the  powers  of  Chemistry  alone, 
than  in  those  which  will  jrield  only  to  an  alliance  of  Chemistry  with 
some  other  science.  Now  such  an  alliance  may  fitly  find  a  place  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  We  who  are  limited  to  no  one  science — who 
number  among  our  members  labourers  in  every  part  of  the  scientific  field, 
may  profitably  attempt  the  solution  of  problems  requiring  the  force  of 
more  than  a  single  science,  and  therefore  not  coming  so  properly  within 
the  scope  of  a  society  whose  field  of  labour  is  more  limited. 

Applying  this  principle  to  our  present  subject,  I  would  indicate,  as 
an  alliance  which  has  already  been  very  fertile — an  alliance  whose 
powers,  far  from  being  exhausted,  are  but  now  beginning  to  make 
themselves  known — the  combination  of  Optics  and  Chemistry.  'WTiat 
it  has  effected  already — how  the  science  of  Optics  has  reacted  upon 
Chemistry,  endowing  it  with  an  analysis,  refined  and  powerful  beyond 
any  which  it  has  hitherto  possessed — giving  it  to  know  of  new  ele- 
ments which,  unaided,  it  might  never  have  discovered — ^how  both  these 
sciences  combined  have  reacted  upon  Astronomy,  placing,  we  may  truly 
say,  the  immeasurably  distant  star  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
and  enabling  him  to  detect  in  its  atmosphere  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
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or  sodium  as  surely  as  if  he  held  the  assay  in  his  hand — all  this  the 
history  of  the  spectroscope  has  told  us.  But  the  spectroscope  does  not 
furnish  us  with  the  only  point  of  contact  between  the  domains  of  Optics 
«nd  Chemistry,  and  indeed  this  part  of  the  field  is  at  present  so  thronged 
with  labourers,  that  it  may  well  be  our  wisdom  to  look  for  ground  less 
occupied.  Such  ground,  common  to  the  two  sciences,  giving  large  pro- 
mise of  fertility,  and  at  present  most  inadequately  worked,  I  believe 
that  we  have  in  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, within  the  necessary  limits  of  an  address,  to  give  you  all  the 
reasons  for  this  belief.  Let  it  suffice  to  remind  you,  as  an  instance  of 
the  power  of  such  an  alliance,  that  not  long  since  there  was  read  before 
us  here,  by  our  eminent  fellow-academician.  Dr.  Apjohn,  the  result  of 
an  analysis, 'which  was  beyond  the  powers  of  Chemistry  alone,  and  be- 
yond the  powers  of  Optics  alone,  but  which  was  effected,  successfully 
and  easily, I'by  a  combination  of  the  two  sciences. 

I  would  earnestly  press  upon  chemists  and  physicists  the  impor- 
tance of  this  refined  and  powerful  instrument  of  analysis.  I  cannot 
promise  you  that  its  use  will  be  unattended  by  difficulty — what  great 
purpose  IS  ?  On  the  contrary,  my  own  experience  bids  me  warn  you 
that  these  difficulties  are  many  and  great.  But  I  do  say  that  in  the 
phenomena  of  polarized  light.  Organic  Chemistry  possesses  an  instru- 
ment which  she  will  do  well  to  utilize — an  instrument  laying  open  to 
her  a  field  of  discovery  whose  limits  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

And,  addressing  myself  more  especially  to  the  physicists  and  che- 
mists of  the  Academy,  I  would  say:  For  slackness  in  these  depart- 
ments— and  till  the  last  year  we  have  been  slack — the  state  of  the 
scientific  world  affords  us  no  apology.  Never  were  the  sciences  of  ex- 
periment more  active  than  they  are  at  present.  In  Chemistry  alone, 
and  before  the  Koyal  Society  alone,  the  number  of  communications 
has  for  the  last  ten  years  averaged  more  than  twenty  in  the  year.  I 
am  sure'J^that  I  express  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  this  Academy 
when  I  say,  we  must  not  allow  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue. 
We  must  not  allow  the  reproach  to  attach  itself  to  Irish  science,  that 
while  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides, 
we,  the  principal  scientific  society  of  Ireland,  are  alone  holding  back. 

I  have  dwelt  at  great,  perhaps  disproportioned,  length,  upon  the 
state  of  the  Academy  with  regard  to  the  sciences  of  demonstration  and 
the  sciences  of  experiment,  principally  because  our  history  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  here  we  should  bestow  our  most  heedful  attention,  lest 
we  fail  in  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  science.  I  must  now  pass  rapidly 
over  the  remaining  part  of  my  task. 

With  regard  to  those  sciences  which  may  be  called  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  sciences  of  observation,  as  distinguished  from  the  sciences 
of  experiment — Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physiology — it  must  be 
remarked  that  our  success  or  failure  is  not,  here,  as  significant  as  in 
some  other  instances.  We  are  not,  here,  the  sole  mouthpiece  of  Irish 
science.  The  Royal  Geological  Society,  the  Natural  History  Society, 
the  Microscopical  Society,  with  the  several  societies  directly  connected 
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with  the  medical  profession,  give,  as  well  as  we,  to  Irish  men  of  science 
a  ready  method  hy  which  they  may  make  their  thoughts  and  discove- 
ries puhlic.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  heen,  in  other  ways, 
given  to  the  puhlic,  the  numher  of  communications  actually  made  to 
the  Academy,  on  these  subjects,  cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  as 
compared  with  that  number  during  former  like  periods.  Microscopical 
science  has  found  its  way  amongst  us.  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physio- 
logy show  increased  activity,  and  the  researches  of  Professor  Haughton 
in  Animal  Mechanics  exemplify  a  principle  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, namely,  the  importance  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  combination  of  two  sciences. 

The  same  principle,  which  may  indeed  be  called  the  life-blood  of  our 
system,  is  exemplified  even  more  strongly  by  Geology ;  and  we  may  say, 
I  think,  with  good  reason,  that  at  least  some  classes  of  geological  ques- 
tions may  be  discussed  more  appropriately  in  this  Academy  than  in  any 
other  society.  For  Geology  is  truly  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  great  divisions  under  which  our  studies  here  may  be  arranged — 
Science  and  Archaeology.  In  all  its  parts  it  may  be  called  the  ArchsBO- 
logy  of  Nature ;  in  some  it  becomes  truly  the  Archaeology  of  Man.  When 
Geology  derives  arguments,  not  merely  from  the  physical  formation  of 
the  strata,  or  the  animal  or  vegetable  remains  which  are  buried  there, 
but  from  the  existence  of  implements,  having  apparently  a  human  origin 
— when  it  becomes  to  her  a  matter  of  importance  to  decide  whether  a 
given  flint  chip  owed  its  form  to  an  accident,  or  was  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  she  then  enters  upon  a  field  which  is  common  to  her  with 
the  archaeologist — upon  questions  which  are  most  fitly  discussed,  neither 
in  a  purely  geological  society,  nor  in  a  purely  archaeological  society, 
but  in  one  where  both  these  sciences  are  represented.  And  we,  gentle- 
men, are  such  a  society. 

Nor  is  the  instance  which  I  have  adduced  a  solitary  one.  The  inte- 
resting and  important  question  of  crannoges,  a  question  usually  and 
rightly  classed  under  Archaeology,  could  not  be  discussed  without  the 
aid  of  considerations  which  are  properly  geological.  Here  again  a 
mixed  society  like  ours  has  an  advantage  over  one  which  is  purely 
archaeological. 

The  employment  of  optical  science  as  a  handmaid  to  Physiology  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed,  nowy  to  predict  its 
future.  Yet  even  the  researches  which  have  been  already  made — the 
use  of  the  spectroscope — the  use  of  the  phenomena  of  polarization,  in 
questions  of  Physiology  and  Pathology — vindicate  something  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  field  upon  which  we  are  entering.  It  is  still  indeed  dim. 
We  are  looking  upon  it  by  twilight,  but  everything  indicates  that  it  is 
the  twilight  of  the  morning. 

The  words  Polite  Literature,  as  applied  to  a  division  of  our  studies 
here,  are  somewhat  deceptive.  They  indicate  (if  taken  in  theif  ordi- 
nary sense)  a  field  of  labour  very  much  wider  than  is  consistent  with 
the  interpretation  which  we  practically  give  them.  Much  that  is 
usually  included  under  those  words — ^fiction,  poetry,  even  criticism — 
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is  practically  excluded.  Generally  speaking,  the  departments  of  Polite 
Literature  which  find  most  favour  with  us  are  those  which  border 
most  nearly  upon  the  other  branch  of  our  programme — Arch»ology ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Academy  has  done  wisely  in 
consolidating  these  divisions,  by  embracing  in  a  single  department 
Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.  I  have  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  any 
complaint  to  make  of  the  inactivity  of  our  members  in  this  department 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  communications  upon  this  subject 
made  to  the  Academy  during  the  last  ten  years  is  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  number  of  those  made  during  the  previous  decade. 

But  the  length  at  which  I  have  spoken  on  the  department  of  Science, 
forbids  me  to  enter  upon  the  other  great  division  further  than  I  have 
already  done  in  speaking  of  the  Museum  and  the  Library.  I  regret 
this  the  less,  partly  because  the  amount  of  good  which  the  President 
can  do  by  his  Address  must  depend  largely  upon  his  own  familiarity 
with  the  subject  upon  which  he  undertakes  to  speak,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  fact  that  my  three  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  been  able 
archseologists,  makes  it  the  less  necessary  that  I  should  dwell  upon  the 
subject  now. 

Before  passing  from  it,  however,  I  would  indicate  as  an  object 
closely  uniting  the  two  parts  of  this  great  division — an  object,  too,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Lish  Academy — a 
more  profound  study  of  the  philology  of  the  Celtic  languages.  In 
truth,  this  is  the  purpose  which  our  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
is  really  calculated  to  serve.  It  is  this,  and  not  mere  literary  interest, 
which  makes  them  valuable.  The  deciphering  of  inscriptions — ^a  work 
to  which  the  ingenious  method  described  and  practised  by  Dr.  Fergu- 
son promises  increased  success — should  contribute  to  the  same  object ; 
and  among  secondary  aids  to  the  same  purpose,  I  may  mention  that  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  given  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Hudson  towards  the  formation  of  an  Irish  dictionary,"  but  has  unfor- 
tunately now  lain  for  many  years  idle.  The  weapons  are  there  ;  it 
only  wants  the  arm  of  an  O'Donovan  to  wield  them.  If  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes  were  resident  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  resident  in  India, 
how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  Celtic  philology.  It  seems  proper 
to  mention  here,  although  probably  many  of  you  know  it  already,  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made,  at  once  to  serve  the  cause  of  Celtic  philology 
and  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  who  was  so  long  and  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  the  foundation  of  a  Todd 
Professorship  in  the  Celtic  languages.  Could  a  sufficient  sum  be  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose,  the  best  results  might  be  anticipated. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  drawing  these  remarks  towards  a  close,  I 
would  inquire.  Does  the  review  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  suggest 
any  practical  expedient  by  which  the  efficiency  of  our  labours  may  be 
increased,  and  with  it  the  number  and  value  of  our  contributions  to 
Science  and  Archaeology.     Two  such  suggestions  occur  to  me. 

I  would  earnestly  press  upon  all  our  members,  and  more  especially 
upon  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  scientific  or  antiquarian 
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researchesy  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular  attendance  at  our  evening 
meetings,  We  should  seriously  underrate  the  benefits  which  a 
scientific  or  archaeological  society  can  confer,  and,  more  than  that,  we 
should  wholly  misconceive  its  most  important  function,  if  we  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  publishing  society — as  a  machinery  for  giving  to  the  world, 
through  the  agency  of  the  press,  the  various  communications  which 
have  been,  by  their  authors,  intrusted  to  it.  If  this  were  true,  the 
purpose  might  be  attained  as  efficiently,  and  far  more  simply,  by 
sending  the  communications  to  the  Secretary.  If  this  were  true,  then, 
a  scientific  society  like  ours  would  find  it  difficult  to  justify,  if  not  its 
existence,  at  least  the  mode  of  its  existence,  with  all  the  costly  arrange- 
ments for  holding  its  evening  meetings,  for  enabling  authors  to  read 
their  Papers  before  the  assembled  society,  instead  of  sending  them  at 
once  to  the  press.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  in  these  Evening  Meetings — 
in  the  opportunity  there  given  to  an  author  of  reading  before  his  brother- 
members  a  Paper  as  yet  unpublished — in  the  discussion  which  will 
generally  follow — in  the  questions  which  may  be  put  to  the  author — in 
tiie  suggestions  which  may  be  made  by  other  members — it  is  in  all 
these,  and  not  in  the  mere  publication  of  the  Papers,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  great  value  of  a  learned  society. 

I  take  an  example  which  is  familiar  to  us  all.  We  should  seriously 
underrate  the  value  of  the  British  Association,  if  we  measured  that 
value  solely,  or  even  principally,  •  by  the  annual  volume  which  it 
produces.  And  probably  many  do  thus  underrate  it ;  but,  I  think, 
erroneously.  The  true  service  which  the  British  Association  renders 
to  science  is  not  measured  by  its  volume  of  Papers,  when  published, 
but  by  the  discussion  which  these  Papers  evoke  when  read — by  the 
concentration,  for  the  time,  of  many  minds  upon  the  same  point ;  and 
by  the  suggestive  thoughts — suggestive  above  all  to  the  author  of  the 
Paper — which  the  varied  intellects  of  those  who  criticize  his  work,  and 
the  diflPerent  stand-points  from  which  they  regard  it,  may  well  be 
expected  to  produce.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  much  we 
owe  to  this  contact  with  other  minds — how  often  it  happens  that  a 
thought  which  we  have  afterwards  brought  to  maturity  has  been,  in 
germ,  deposited  in  our  minds  by  some  casual  remark  made — some 
simple  question  put,  by  another  person,  whose  mind  is  running  in  a 
somewhat  different  groove. 

This  consideration  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  utility  of 
our  Evening  Meetings  here,  that  I  venture  to  exemplify  it  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  to  myself. 

Some  years  ago  I  described  to  the  Academy  an  instrument  by 
which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  polarized  ray  might  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy.  The  purpose  with  which  I  hsid  devised 
the  instrument  was  purely  optical,  and  at  the  time  I  had  no  thought 
of  any  diff*erent  application  of  it.  But  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
my  Paper,  Dr.  Apjohn,  whose  thoughts  naturally  turned  upon 
Chemistry,  asked  me  whether  my  prism  could  be  applied  to  the 
saccharometer.     At  the  moment  I  said,  no;  giving,  I  believe,  some 
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reasons  for  my  opimon.  But  the  question  rested  in  my  mind,  for  I  saw 
its  importance,  and  after  some  thought  I  was  able  to  perfect  the 
instrument,  which  I  subsequently  exhibited  and  described  to  the 
Academy,  and  which  has  a  certain  scientific  value.  I  believe  that  the 
experience  of  scientific  men,  if  consulted,  could  tell  many  a  similar 
story. 

There  is  another  practical  suggestion  which  I  would  venture  to 
offer.  Why  should  not  combinations  of  two  or  more  scientific  men  for 
a  common  purpose  be  more  frequent  among  us  than  they  are  ?  The 
history  of  Science  is  replete  with  instances  in  which  such  combinations 
have  produced  the  happiest  results.  Fresnel  and  Arago,  Kirchoflf 
and  Bunsen,  Huggins  and  Miller — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  most  important  sidditions  to  our  scientific  knowledge 
have  been  made  by  the  combined  powers  of  two  men.  And  if  you  have 
followed  the  train  of  thought  through  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lead  you,  you  will  probably  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  never  in 
the  history  of  Science  were  such  combinations  more  desirable  than  they 
are  now.  If  it  be  true  that  no  part  of  the  scientific  domain  is  so 
fertile  as  that  frontier  land,  lying  between  two  sciences,  and  which 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  property  of  both,  then  it  is  true  that  we 
may  expect,  from  the  labours  of  two  men  combined,  far  more  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  same  men  entirely  separated. 
Each  man,  by  his  own  peculiar  training,  is  able  to  supply  the  skill 
and  knowledge  which  the  other  lacks,  and,  therefore,  to  suggest 
expedients  which  might  never  occur  to  the  other — to  remove  difficulties 
which,  to  the  other,  might  be  insurmountable.  The  method  has  been 
successfully  tried  elsewhere,  and  before.  Why  should  not  we  try  it 
here  and  now  ? 

I  have  said  so  much  of  the  advantages  which  may  flow  from  an 
alliance  between  Physics,  commonly  so  called,  and  Chemistry,  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it  further ;  but  I  may  observe  that  a  similar 
alliance  between  Physics  and  Biology  would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
evil,  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  Comte,  that  the  cultivator  of  bio- 
logical science  is  rarely  a  physicist  or  a  mathematician.  Of  the  £id- 
vantages  to  be  gained  from  a  combination  of  these  powers  and  pursuits 
in  a  single  individual,  we  have,  as  you  all  know,  in  this  Acsidemy,  a 
most  remarkable  instance.  But  the  history  of  Science  shows  us  that 
this  union  is  rare ;  and  although  something  may  be  done  to  promote 
among  the  students  of  Biology  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  I  fear  that  the  great  labour  which  such 
a  philosophic  system  of  education  would  require,  combined  with  the 
fact  that,  amongst  us,  the  cultivator  of  biological  science  is,  in  general, 
also  a  member  of  an  active  profession,  will  render  such  a  union  always 
rare.  And  if  you  cannot  have  these  qualities  united  in  the  same  man, 
surely  the  next  best  thing  is  to  realize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  combination  by  the  united  eflforts  of  two  men. 

And  here  I  may  suitably  remind  you  that  the  Academy  is  possessed 
of  a  considerable  grant  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  scientific  investi- 
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gations,  and  that  the  Council  has  always  beeij  most  liberal  in  allocating 
money  for  the  illustiation  of  any  important  papers  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  us. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  to  the  two  gi'cat  classes  into  which  here,  as 
everyi^^here,  men  are  di\'ided — the  labourer  and  the  looker-on.  These 
classes,  indeed,  necessarily  overlap.  The  earnest  labourer  in  one 
department  will  probably  be  a  looker-on  in  many  others  ;  but  you  will 
readily  understand  that  the  distinction  is  (^uite  real. 

And  first  I  would  say  a  word  to  the  looker-on. 

My  brother  Academicitm,  you  will  not,  1  hope  and  tliink,  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that,  because  in  some  one  or  more  depart- 
ments you  are  not  a  la])ourer — because,  in  those  departments,  the 
active  work  of  Science  must  be  done  by  other  hands  than  yours,  you 
have,  therefore,  no  function  to  discharge  even  there.  The  truth  is  far 
otherwise.  If  you  cannot  assist  in  that  work  directly,  yet  the  in- 
direct aid  wliich  you  ca?i  give,  sometimes  perhaps  by  criticizing,  at 
all  times  by  stimulating  and  encouraguig — by  stimulating  the  in- 
active, or  encouraging  the  despondent — is  of  the  highest  practical 
importance?.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  human  nature  were  less  -impei-fect 
than  it  is,  the  love  of  truth  alone  would  be  motive  sufficient  without 
any  such  indirect  aid.  But  we  must  take  hunum  nature  as  it  is.  We 
know  that  this  motive  is  not  always  sufticient,  and  we  know,  too,  that 
among  the  secondary  forces  which  urge  on  the  student,  none  is  more 
powerful  than  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-man.  It  is  that  sympathy 
which  I  ask  you  to  give — to  give,  not  only  to  those  w*hose  labours 
may  be  akin  to  your  own,  but  to  all  who  are  striWng,  each  according 
to  his  several  ability,  to  cany  forward  the  sacred  banner  of  Truth. 
We,  gentlemen,  members  of  a  society  whose  pursuits  are  so  various, 
that  they  might  almost  seem  unconnected,  have  more  especial  need  of 
this  catholic  sympathy.  Let  us  try  to  feel  and  to  show  it — the  arclireo- 
logist  to  the  man  of  science ;  the  man  of  science  to  the  archaeologist — 
driving  from  our  minds  all  base  jealousy  of  each  other — rivals  in 
nothing  but  in  devotion  to  the  one  great  cause,  to  which,  in  different 
uniforms,  and  under  different  leaders,  w(?  arc  all  pledged  alike. 

And,  still  addressing  the  looker-on,  I  would  say>  do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  too  impatient  in  expecting  results — do  not  be  hasty  to  con- 
demn the  labourer,  because  no  fruit  of  his  toil  is  at  once  apparent. 
Remember  how  small  a  fragment  of  his  path  is  visible  to  you.  You  see 
but  the  successful  close.  To  you  it  is  given  to  assist  at  his  triumph ; 
but  of  the  path  by  which  he  has  reached  the  goal,  traversed,  not  like 
that  of  the  politician,  amid  noisy  congratulations,  but  in  loneliness  and 
in  silence— of  that  you  know  nothing.  You  know  not  of  the  obstxicles 
which  have  crossed  that  path,  or  how  slow  and  painful  has  been  their  re- 
moval :  you  know  not  how  often  he  has  pausal  in  liis  course,  longing 
yet  dreading  to  take  the  next  stc?!),  lest  it  should  show  him  an  obstacle 
which  he  caimot  remove — a  barrier  which  he  cannot  cross ;  or,  worse 
still,  lest  that   step   should  reveal  the   object  of  his  pursuit  as   an 
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unsubstantial  pliantom.  You  know  not — ^but  let  your  imagination  paint 
for  you  such  a  picture,  and  you  will  not  be  impatient. 

To  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  struggle  I  would 
hold  a  somewhat  different  language.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
looker-on  to  aid  you  with  his  trust,  his  sympathy,  his  applause,  it  is 
your  duty  to  see  that  these  indirect  assistances  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
unnecessary  to  you.  You  muiJt  hold  before  your  eyes  a  loftier  ideal : 
your  devotion  to  Truth  cannot  be  too  pure  from  the  admixture  of  any 
other  motive.  Above  all,  you  must  not  be  a  worshipper  of  success. 
That  which  is  unjust  in  the  looker-on  would  be  treason  in  you.  If 
you  would  be  faithful  to  the  great  cause  to  which  you  are  engaged, 
you  must  not  require  success — at  least,  that  success  which  can  be 
made  apparent  to  the  world — as  the  necessary  price  of  your  labour. 
For  it  is  a  price  which  Truth  cannot  undertake  to  pay.  If,  indeed,  we 
could  assign  to  each  investigator  his  share  in  any  great  discovery — if 
we  accustomed  ourselves  to  remember  how  one  man  collected  the  facts 
from  which  the  discoverer,  as  the  world  calls  him,  drew  the  conclu- 
sion— how  another  contributed  to  it  by  what  the  world  would  call  his 
fiBLilures,  by  following  delusive  paths  far  enough  to  prove  that  they  are 
delusive — if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  do  all  this,  we  should  probably 
learn  that  success,  in  this  sense,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  we 
do  not  judge  thus,  nor  does  the  world  call  this  success.  The  garland 
of  victory  is  destined  to  him  who  has  overleaped  the  last  barrier  and 
reached  the  goal ;  while  the  man  who,  by  patiently  removing  obstacles 
from  his  path,  has  rendered  the  achievement  possible,  may  pass  un- 
honoured,  perhaps  unknown. 

I  have  said  that  your  devotion  to  Truth  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
pure  from  the  admixture  of  other  motives.  Yet  even  to  that  principle 
there  is  an  exception.  There  is  a  thought  which  may  mingle  most 
worthily  with  the  purest  devotion  to  Truth — a  thought  which  many 
would  call  irrelevant — which  some  perhaps  might  think  selfish — yet 
of  which  we  may  truly  say — God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  bo 
absent  from  our  minds.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  forget  that  the 
place  which  our  country  holds  among  nations  must  be  fixed  by  the 
labours  of  her  children ;  that  their  success  is  her  glory ;  that  their 
defeat  or  dishonour  must  fall  darkly  upon  her.  If  this  thought  be 
irrelevant,  it  has  in  itself  that  which  must  command  our  attention, 
whatever  else  may  engage  it.  If  it  be  selfish,  it  is  selfishness  so 
enlarged,  so  purified — may  I  not  say,  so  noble — that  it  cannot  fail  to  exalt 
the  mind  where  it  is  found.  And  Truth  herself  wiU  not  condemn  us,  if, 
with  our  devotion  to  her,  a  thought  of  Patriotism  should  mingle.  It 
will  not  degrade  her  worship,  nor  will  it  render  us  unfaithful.  We 
shall  not  love  Truth  less  because  we  love  our  country  too. 

Let  none  suppose  that  wc  are  powerless  to  affect  the  place  which 
Ireland  is  to  hold  in  the  world,  because  we  are  removed  from  the  noisy 
bitterness  of  politics  or  of  warfare.  Less  brilliant  for  the  moment, 
paling  in  the  glare  of  military  or  political  success,  the  pure  triumphs 
of  the  intellect  have  a  far  more  enduring  brightness.     I  am  sure  that 
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the  day  will  come — if  indeed  it  have  not  come  already — when  England 
shall  be  known  less  as  the  country  of  Marlborough]  and  of  Cecil,  than 
as  the  country  of  Newton  and  of  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  work  then  earnestly,  bravely,  faithfully,  to  promote  the 
great  objects  for  which  we  were  instituted,  yet  not  without  a  thought 
that  we  are  an  Irish  Academy ;  remembering  that  when  we  labour  in 
the  cause  of  Literature  or  Science,  we  labour  too  for  the  honour  of  our 
country ;  remembering  for  her  sake,  if  not  for  our  own,  that  for  the 
fidthful  worshipper  of  Truth,  Truth  has  her  own  rewards,  illuminating 
his  brow  with  some  portion  of  her  own  splendour — some  pale  reflexion 
of  the  glories  that  surround  her  throne. 
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8PINIFERA  (GrEEFF)    AND   PlAGIOPHRTS    SPHERICA   (ClAP.  ET   LaCHM.) 

By  William  Archer.  (With  Plates  XII.  and  XIII.) 

[Read  December  12,  1870.] 

On  a  former  occasion,*  and  in  another  place,  I  brought  before  the 
notice  of  those  interested  in  types  of  existence  so  lowly,  a  series  of 
forms  in  certain  groups  of  Ehizopoda,  at  once  novel  to  our  freshwaters, 
as  well  as  some  of  them  possessing  in  themselves  a  considerable  interest 
as  connecting  links,  leading  on  to  their  more  complex  and  structurally 
more  diflferentiated  marine  relatives.  Having,  since  then,  continued 
to  bestow  some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  venture  to  propose  to  bring 
forward  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  such  casu^ 
jottings,  or  accoimts  of  any  few  adcBtional  new  forms,  as  good  fortune 
may  enable  me. 

In  bringing  forward  those  I  was  able  to  present  in  my  former 
communication,  owing  to  their  heterogeneous  nature  and  their  positive 
and  negative  characters  inter  se  1  experienced  a  difficulty  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  them  before  the  reader  in  anything  like  a  '*  natural" 
sequence.  In  this,  and  any  further  communications  I  may  be  able  to 
mfUte,  my  difficulty  alluded  to  is  removed,  while  the  disadvantage 
remains ;  for  I  must  just  submit  to  take  them  in  such  order  as 
accident  and  opportunity  may  present  them,  irrespective  of  any 
mutual  affinities ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  for 
as  yet  the  freshwater  forms,  or  rather  the  types  they  represent,  are  too 
few,  and  their  characters  too  negative,  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
relegate  them  to  established  Classes  and  Orders.  Not  indeed  possibly 
do  the  fresliwaters  reaUy  possess  forms  calculated  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
or   lacunae   between   certain  therein   existent  and  already   recorded 


•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  ix.,  N.  S.,  pp.  260  and 
886;  and  vol.  x.,  pp.  17  and  101. 
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representatives.  At  least,  I  think,  matters  must  remain  as  they  are 
in  that  regard  for  some  considerable  time  longer. 

The  difficulties  I  advert  to — as  they  appear  to  me — I  have  already 
tried  as  succinctly  as  possible  to  set  forth,*  so  that  I  need  not  here 
recapitulate  them.  I  would  only  just  mention,  as  connected  with  the 
question,  that,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  the  more  the  ^'Hcliozoan" 
group  are  studied,  the  more  closely  do  certain  representatives  of  them, 
at  least,  appear  to  annex  themselves  to  the  marine  ^*  Kadiolaria,"  but, 
yet  from  such,  however,  the  transition  is  not  abrupt  to  others  whose 
negative  characters  would  seem  rightly  enough  to  forbid  their  admission 
into  that  Order.  Nor  is  this  in  itself  to  be  wondered  at ;  in  all  forms 
of  organization  the  transitions  are  more  or  less  gradual;  and,  as  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  the  Heliozoa  and  the  Radiolaria,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  Haeckel's  statement  in  a  recent  memoir  (one  as  noble  and  interest- 
ing as  we  yet  owe  to  his  busy  pen),  that  the  youfig  condition  of  a 
typical  or  true  **Radiolarian**  is  morphologically  that  of  a  ^'Helio- 
zoan."t  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  of  course,  to  remark,  still  less  to 
urge,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  statement  that  any  of  the  recognized 
forms  which  can  rank  only  as  Heliozoa  are  but  young  or  progressive 
states  of  forms,  which,  in  course  of  individual  development,  are  fated 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  Radiolaria.  It  seems,  I  think,  as  if  it  might 
rather  be  interpreted  as  a  statement,  that  a  young  liadiolarian  indeed 
may  be,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  but  equivalent  to  a 
Heliozoan;  but  whilst  the  former,  by  and  by,  puts  on  additional 
characteristics,  a  true  member  of  the  latter  group  cai^  rise  no  higher, 
but  must  remain  with  its  fellows,  to  present  us  with  a  continuous 
supply,  as  we  find  them,  of  examples  of  its  kind. 

Before  directly  passing  on  to  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
the  forms  which  I  have  tried  to  pourtray  in  the  accompanying 
drawings — one,  at  least,  new,  the  others,  if  not  new,  at  all  events, 
seemingly  comparatively  rarely  encountered  and  *^  little-known" — I 
cannot  but  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  own  view  as 
to  the  seeming  constancy  with  which  the  freshwater  representatives,  at 
least,  of  the  Rhizopoda  maintain  their  characteristics  and  special 
identities,  and  recur,  again  and  again,  more  or  less  commonly  or  rarely. 
I  cannot  coincide  with  those  who  hold  that  their  differences  are  but 
accidental  and  casual,  being  simply  due  to  surrounding  circumstances ; 
that,  because  the  living  part  in  all  throughout  is  essentially  but  a  little 
mass  or  patch  of  **  sarcode,"  and  so  all  have  a  pervading  uniformity 
of  nature,  they  are,  therefore,  all,  as  it  were,  but  one  rhizopod — ^this 
protean  creature  presenting  itself  to  view  under  various  aspects,  whose 
seeming  specialities  are  but  accidental  and  unessential.  If,  indeed,  I 
have  misapprehended  the  views  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  others  in  thinking 
they  hold  the  extrcnie  oijinion  I  have  just  indicated,  they  at  least  urge 

*  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  X.,  p.  21. 

t  Hacokel,  "  Beitriige  zur  riastidentheorie  ;"  in  "  Jcnaischo  Zcitschrift  fiir  Mc- 
dicin  und  Naturwissenschaft  ;"  Bd.  v.,  page  630. 
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that  not  only  are  the  individual  *  species,*  in  certain  types  or  genera,  to 
a  great  extent  invalid,  but  would  even  combine  together  certain  recog- 
nised distinct  genera  as  hardly  correctly  or  actually  distinguishable 
individual  forms.  As  regards  Difflugioc,  the  view  propounded  by  Dr. 
Wallich  seems  to  be  eYidorsed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,*  that  the  differences 
hese  present  are  due  but  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

But  I  venture  to  think  that  such  a  view  is  untenable,  when,  time 
after  time,  and  season  after  season,  in  pools  very  many  miles  asimder, 
or  in  a  familiar  single  pool,  with  exactly  the  same  crude  materials 
around,  exactly  the  same  substances  in  suspension  or  solution  in  the 
water,  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  food  accessible,  and  (so  far  as  we  can 
observe)  exactly  the  same  influences  in  action,  such  as  regard  light, 
&c.,  current  or  stillness  of  the  water,  or  such  like  mechanical  or  phy- 
sical circumstances — when,  I  say,  under  all  these  precisely  similar  con- 
\ditions  we  constantly  And  associated  and  maintaining  their  specialities, 
it  may  be  in  one  and  the  same  drop  of  water,  a  more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  forms  with  more  or  less  mutual  affinity,  representing  it  may 
be  several  recognized  distinct  genera,  or  even  families. 

There  is  a  little  mass  of  "  sarcode"  side  by  side  with  several  othor 
little  masses  of  **sarcode,"  all  very  like  one  another,  each  of  which 
somehow  contrives  to  build  an  edifice  in  which  to  dwell.  An  abun- 
dant quantity  of  different  and  various  materials  aboimds  aroimd.  Some 
choose  long  diatoms,  others  short;  some  choose  sandy  particles  or  other 
materials.  One  form  constantly  contrives  to  attach  its  materials  in  the 
roughest  and  most  **  slovenly"  manner.  Is  it  with  a  view  to  the  gro- 
tesque, or  the  picturesque,  or  what  ?  Another  form  as  constantly  im- 
pacts its  building  mateiials  with  a  mosaic  evenness  and  regularity. 
Is  it  with  a  view  to  turn  itself  out  elegant  and  spruce  ?  Another 
form  constantly  sticks  on  its  materials,  externally,  so  loosely  as  hardly 
to  deserve  to  gain  crtniit  for  any  architectural  capacity.  Is  it  due  to  in- 
herent laziness  of  disposition  ?  Another  form  wants  no  such  extraneous 
assistance  ;  its  inherent  nature  admits  of  a  test  sufficiently  strong  being 
secreted  in  its  own  structural  development.  There  are,  then,  various 
**  sarcode  "  bodies  capable  each  of  making  such  choice  from  a  common 
stock  of  materials,  each  capable  of  applying  those  materials  in  its 
own  way,  whilst  to  me  these  and  such  like  specialities  seem  to  be 
bound  up  with  a  considerable  amount  of  constancy  in  outward  figure, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  constancy,  also,  in  dimensions,  which  are  more 
than  accidental.  Again,  there  is  ^*  sarcode"  capable  of  secreting  solid 
**  skeletons"  of  various  types  and  forms;  and,  side  by  side  with  it,  other 
**  sareode  "  not  capable  of  this,  the  external  circumstances  being  alike. 
There  is  **  sarcode"  which  makes  its  "  skeleton"  a  hollow  globular 
fenestrate  structure  finally  external  to  its  own  living  mass  ;  and,  side  by 
side  with  it,  other  **  sarcode"  which  makes  its  skeleton  separate  por- 


*  11.  B.  Brady,  ••  Analysis   and  Descriptions  of  the  Foraminifera,*'  in  the  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.,  October,  1870,  p.  273. 
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tionB  (variously  figured  **  spicules"),  deposited  in  the  external  region 
of  its  living  mass ;  and  yet  other  **  sarcode"  hard  hy  which  produces  its 
solid  parts  more  deeply  immersed  in  its  living  mass,  and  in  all  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  being  alike.  There  is  **  sarcode**  always  colour- 
less, or  nearly  so — '*  sarcode"  imbued  with  various  variations  of  hue — 
"  sarcode"  bearing  certain  pigment  granules — each  speciality  bound 
up  with  individuality  of  form,  and  in  all  the  external  circumstances 
being  alike.  There  is  **  sarcode"  slow  in  projecting  and  retracting  the 
characteristic  **  pseudopodia,"  and  **sarcode"  which  can  send  forth  and 
withdraw  its  "pseudopodia"  with  comparative  rapidity  and  energy; 
there  is  **  sarcode"  which  can  send  out  comparatively  very  slender 
and  long,  even  delicately  filiform,  pseudopodia,  and  other  **  sarcode" 
which  cannot  project  such  prolongations,  except  as  little  more  than, 
as  it  were,  narrow  lobes  of  its  own  body-mass,  and  produced  only  to  a 
comparatively  limited  extent;  such  specialities,  in  various  degrees, 
seemingly  bound  up  with  certain  outward  figures,  and  at  same  time 
the  external  circumstances  being  alike.  There  is  *^  sarcode"  seemingly 
quite,  or  nearly  all  but,  rigidly  abstinent,  with  lots  of  food  around, 
and  side  by  side  **  sarcode"  gluttonous  to  satiety;  **  sarcode"  in  whose 
substance  not  yet  any  crude  food  has  been  seen ;  and  **  sarcode"  so 
hungry  that,  at  least,  one  form  of  rhizopod  exists  whose  seemingly 
highest  aspiration  and  even  ultimate  aim  in  existence  would  appear  to 
be  to  die  of  sheer  repletion — these  specialities  in  various  degrees  like- 
wise seemingly  bound  up  with  certain  outward  figures,  and  at  same 
time  the  external  circumstances  being  alike. 

In  thus  cursorily  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
one  **sarcode"  as  compared  with  another  **sarcode,"  or,  perhaps 
better,  definite  patches  of  **  bioplasm"  (Bcale),  I  need  hardly  say  I 
refer  now  to  such  as  is  presented  by  Rhizopoda  only;  and,  in  referring 
to  Rhizopoda,  I  refer  to  freshwater  Rhizopoda  only.  "  Sarcode"  plays 
a  part  in  higher  beings  subserving  to  more  exalted  ends ;  but  I  refer  to 
that  which  meets  our  attention  in  the  pooh,  to  which  my  own  expe- 
rience is  confined.  If,  indeed,  I  were  acquainted  with  marine  rhizo- 
podous  forms,  I  might  possibly  be  of  a  different  view  in  respect  to  them 
from  that  I  feel,  as  yet,  constrained  to  hold  as  regards  their  freshwater 
relatives.  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  aver  that  some  of  the  more 
minute  forms  we  now  and  then  encounter  may  not  be  young  or  transi- 
tory or  undeveloped  states  of  certain  others ;  but  this  would  not,  I 
imagine,  greatly  militate  against  the  general  correctness  of  the  view  for 
which  I  here  contend ;  neither  do  I  aver  that  the  various  forms  we 
from  time  to  time  meet  with  are  immutable,  or  not  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  modification.  I  would  only  venture  to  urge  that  such  does 
not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  so  great  as  some  would  hold.  I  do  not 
now  dwell  on  the  fact  of  **  zygosis"  taking  place  uniformly  like  form 
with  like  form;  whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  that  phenomenon, 
it  is,  at  least,  one  which  I  have  noticed  myself  in  numerous  forms  in 
all  the  genera,  each  individual  species  always  **  conjugating,"  so  far 
as  observation  reaches,  only  with  its  own  fellow. 
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Nor  does  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  identifying  even  some 
common  forms  with  some  of  the  older  authors*  descriptions  or  figures 
argue  materially,  if  at  all,  against  my  view  ;  for  I  would  as  yet 
rather  venture  to  think  such  difficulty  may  be  attributable,  not  so 
much  to  the  deviation  of  any  particular  form  in  question  from  the 
author' 8  **  species,"  which  he  may  have  had  before  him,  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal want  of  completeness  in  seizing  the  details,  and  want  of  con- 
formity of  the  author's  *^  description"  or  figure  to  Nature's  **  species," — 
if  I  may  rightly  here  use  the  term — due,  perhaps,  in  great  part  to  the 
fact  that  Nature  is  so  chary  in  giving  us  more  than  glimpses  of  her 
doings,  and  all  that  the  author  saw  was  but  a  single  aspect,  or  only  a 
few  of  the  features  of  a  form  of  existence,  the  rest  of  which,  it  might 
be  on  that  occasion,  were  screened  and  hidden  from  his  ken. 

Hence  I  imagine  that  descriptions  of  these  forms  cannot  be  too 
minute  or  too  much  in  detail.  If  such  be  as  carefully  and  as  closely  as 
possible  carried  out,  and  figures  made  as  painstakingly  as  possible,  and 
examples  afterwards  found  cannot  be  identified  therewith,  then  that 
form  must  present  various  aspects  or  phases,  and  on  the  next  occasion 
the  variations  should  be  noticed,  or  such  examples  may  represent  a 
form  essentially  distinct.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  at  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  nules  distance,  one  and  the  same  form  turns  up,  present- 
ing when  fully  formed  the  same  details,  there  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  such  may  legitimately  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  form  or  **  species,"  if  the  term  be  allowed. 

With  an  apology  for  obtruding  these  preliminary  remarks,  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  views  of  observers,  for  whose  qpinions  I  have  the 
most  lively  respect,  I  proceed  to  oflfer  an  account  of  my  new  form. 

Amphizonella  vestita  (Sp.  nov.) — Plate  XII.     Figs.  1-6. 

In  endeavouring  to  bring  before  other  more  distant  students  of  the 
Ehizopoda  the  somewhat  variable  aspects  presented  by  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  new  form  I  name  as  above,  I  shall  follow  the  precedent  of  my 
previous  communication,  giving  first  a  running  commentary  on  the  de- 
tails presented  by  an  examination  of  a  number  of  examples,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  I  have  made  an  effort  to  seize  on,  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  and  defer  short  diagnostic  characters  to  the  conclusion. 

As  on  former  occasions,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient 
to  begin  the  description  of  this  form,  as  it  were,  from  within 
outward. 

We  have,  then,  a  minute  sarcodo  body  of  what  may  be  said  to  be 
normally  of  a  globular  figure,  not  exceeding  say  Aj^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  sometimes  examples  presenting  themselves  not  reach- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  that  measurement.  The  basic  substance 
of  the  body  -mass  might  indeed  be  called  by  some  colourless  ;  but,  to 
my  observation,  it  does  not  quite  so  appear,  but  sub-pellucid,  and  not 
quite  uniform  in  tint,  nor  altogether  homogeneous  in  consistence.  The 
hue  presented  to  my  eyes  is  what  I  may  call  somewhat  clouded,  and 
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varying  from  a  very  pale  yellowish-brownish,  in  some  places,  to  a 
very  pale  bluish  in  others,  especially  at  the  circumference,  and  but 
very  slightly  granular,  while  the  pseudopodia,  and  the  part  whence 
they  emanate,  appear  colourless,  or  pale  bluish. 

In  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  (from  three  localities),  just 
beneath  the  outer  boundary  of  this  siircode-body  there  occurs  a  stratum 
of  irregularly  scattered,  generally  (elliptic,  or  roundwl,  but  sometimes 
irregularly  figured,  very  minute,  greyish  or  somewhat  puq)le  coloured, 
sharply  and  darkly  bounded,  clear,  shiny  bodies ;  these  are  sometimes 
comparatively  evenly  distributed,  though  without  any  definite  order ; 
at  other  times  more  or  less  crowded  in  clusters,  but  do  not  ever  seem 
to  extend  quite  tlirough  and  through  the  body-mass.  (Figs.  1,  2,  3.) 
In  nearly  all  the  examples  I  have  seen,  taken  from  two  out  of 
the  three  situations  in  which  I  have  met  with  this  form,  immediately 
beneath  the  stratum  of  bodies  just  mentioned,  there  occurred  a  moro 
or  less  dense  stratum  of  large  and  conspicuous  clilorophyll-gnmules  of  a 
deep  greciu  tint,  the  green  colouring  portion  in  each  forming  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped or  crescenticbody  at  one  side,  leaving  an  uncolourcd  portion 
at  the  other,  as  if  enclose<l  in  a  wall,  these  mostly  imparting  to  the 
specimens,  at  first  sight,  an  appearance  almost  like  some  chlorophylla- 
ccous  alga  (Figs.  1,2);  comminglcKi,  however,  with  such  examples 
occurrcKi  others  comparatively  poor  in  cldorophyll-granules,  and  pre- 
senting under  a  low  power  a  yellowish  gr(»y  colour,  the  elliptic  bodies 
being  predominant,  whilst  examples  from  the  tliird  locality  showed  no 
chlorophyll-granules  at  all,  but  abundance  of  the  pale  elliptic  bodies. 
(Fig.  3.)  Below  the  stratum  of  chlorophyll -granules,  when  present, 
not  however  central,  but  rather  to  one  side,  yet  not  toucliing  the 
periphery  of  the  body-mass,  there  presents  itself  an  elliptic  bluish- 
grey-coloured  granular-looking  **  nucleus."  (Fig.  1.)  Although  the 
sometimes  very  densely-crowded  elliptic  bodies,  and  chlorophyll-gra- 
nules, render  it  difficult  to  discern  the  nucleus,  yet,  by  a  little  patience 
and  manipulation,  the  int(?rvening  granules  becoming  in  the  meantime 
altered  in  distribution,  I  have  nearly  always  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
view  of  this  body,  without  the  aid  of  re-agents  ;  whilst  their  use,  as 
will  presently  be  mentioned,  never  fails  to  disclose  its  presence.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  coverc^d  by  a  special  membrane  or  wall. 

Having  arrivc»d  so  far  in  the  descriptive  building  up,  as  it  were,  of 
our  form,  vrv.  have  what,  if  it  indeed  presented  no  additional  charac- 
ters, would  be  simply  an  Amoeba — a  variably-figured  sarcode-bodv, 
bearing  a  *' nucleus," — for  quite  similar  little  elliptic,  or  rounded  little 
bodies,  as  well  as  cldorophyll-granules,  also  occur  in  Amoeba),  though  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  latter  fact  being  reconled ;  nor  would  elongate 
pseudopodia  be  recjuisite  to  exist,  as  the  lobe-like  expansions  of  many 
AmoeboD  are  not  more  than  alterations  of  outline. 

But  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  form  before  us,  we  find 
that  it  can  do  more  than  alter  its  outline  from  orbicular  to  sub- 
triangular,  or  a  cornered  figure,  or  present  one  or  more  lobe-like  pro- 
jections:   it  can  send  forth  short,  more  or  less  elongate,  blunt  and 
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conical,  or  slender  and  tapering,  colourless  or  pale  bluish  processeif)  or 
pseudopodia.  (Figs.  1,  2.)  These,  for  a  reason  to  be  immediately 
explained,  mostly  emanate  from  a  restricted  region  of  the  body-mass, 
and  are  very  fitful,  never  kept  extended  long  at  a  time,  nor  that  often ; 
but  further,  a  few  still  more  fitful  and  less  elongate  pseudopodia  can 
sometimes  be  projected  from  other  parts.  (Fig.  2.)  The  locomotive 
power  of  this  form  appears  very  restricted.  If  then  our  form 
presented  no  additional  character,  it  would  still  be  but  an  Amoeba-form, 
or  one,  owing  to  the  pseudopodia  being  of  a  one-sided  tendency, 
perhaps,  approaching  Bailey's  genus,  Pamphagus. 

But  our  form  is  mare  still  than  this ;  and,  to  continue  our  progres- 
sive examination  from  the  amoeba-like  form  we  have  reached,  we  find 
this  so-described  body-mass  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  mantle  or  coat, 
closely  investing  it ;  and  this  is  of  a  highly  curious  and  remarkable 
character,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

When  a  living  example  of  this  rhizopod  is  first  placed  imder 
examination,  even  though  its  normally  orbicular  figure  be  more  or  less 
distorted,  this  outer  coat  appears  not  only  to  surround  the  body 
closely  at  every  part,  but  to  form  a  rim-like  exterior  in  complete 
union  with  it ;  that  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  more  dense  and  differentiated, 
but  sharply-marked  off,  outer  boimdary  to  the  body-mass,  whose 
changes  of  figure  it  necessarily  follows.  On  further  examination,  it  is 
seen  to  possess  a  number  of  vertically-posed  and  parallel  lines  in 
its  substance,  and  reaching  through  its  thickness,  giving  a  striate  ap- 
pearance to  this  rim-like  investment.  This  appearance  is  often  very 
striking ;  but  specimens  occur  in  which  it  is,  more  or  less,  difficult  to 
be  made  out ;  yet  a  little  trouble,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  all.  Further, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  this  coat,  there  mostly  occurs  a  dense  clothing 
of  more  or  less  elongate  colourless,  very  slender,  hair-like  processes,  of 
very  variable  degree  of  development.  Sometimes  these  attain  a  length 
at  least  equal  to  one-third  (Fig.  1),  perhaps  even  sometimes  approach- 
ing one-half  the  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  rhii^pod,  whilst,  in  other 
specimens,  these  hair-like  processes  appear  much  shorter  (Figs.  2,  4), 
giving  a  merely  pilose  appearance  to  the  surface,  or,  so  short  are 
they,  as  even  to  impart  a  merely  roughened  or  granular  aspect  to 
the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  coat  (Fig.  5) ;  and  again,  they  ap- 
pear in  certain  other  examples  as  all  but  obsolete  (Fig.  3).  An 
empty  coat  presents  a  dotted  appearance  all  over  (Fig.  4).  These 
hair-like  processes,  especially  when  well-developed,  appear,  on  first 
examination  not  unlike  pseudopodia,  and  one  might  be  inclined  to 
suppose  we  had  before  us  a  Heliozoan  form  (resembling  a  form, 
perhaps,  referrible  to  GreeflTs  genus,  Astrodisculus*),  rather  than  one  of 
Amoeban  afinity ;  but  that,  as  is  seen,  would  be  a  wholly  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  characteristics  of  our  form. 

I  have  said  this  outer  coat  appears  to  form  not  only  a  complete 

*  Oreeff,  "Ueber  die  Radiolarien  des  siiseen  Wassers,"    in  Schultces  "Archly 
fur  Mikroflkopischen  Anatomie ;"  Bd.  v.  p.  496. 
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investment  at  all  points  to  the  body-mass,  but,  at  first  sight,  to  be  even 
in  complete  union  therewith.  But  this  latter  is  not  the  case,  for  more 
exact  examination  of  a  number  of  examples  shows,  not  only  that  it  can 
become  locally,  though  but  slightly,  removed  from  contact  with  the 
body-mass,  but  also  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  region  of  the  body 
exists  from  which  this  outer  coat  appears  to  be  absent.  That  this 
outer  coat  is  in  reality  not  only  a  completely  differentiated  portion  of  the 
creature's  structure,  but  even,  so  to  say,  an  independent  part  of 
its  organization,  is  shown  not  only  by  meeting  occasionally  the  empty, 
as  it  were  discarded,  coats  in  the  water  (Fig.  4),  but  by  the  action 
of  re-agents  on  ordinary  examples,  as  I  shall  presently  allude  to 
(Fig.  6). 

I  have  mentioned  that  very  often  a  portion  or  region  of  the  surface 
of  the  living  sarcode  body  of  this  rhizopod  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
this  coat,  around  which  the  latter  often  appears  to  thin  off,  retaining 
however  its  ordinary  superficial  characteristics.  And  it  is  from  just 
this  region  that  the  greater  part  of  the  conical  or  slender  tapering 
pseudopodia,  above  described,  emanate.  Sometimes  the  outer  coat 
appears  to  push  up  here  all  round,  and  a  somewhat  broad  projection  of 
the  sarcode  body  comes  forth,  this  giving  off  a  considerable  number  of 
the  pseudopodia,  projecting  outwards  like  a  crown,  or,  may  I  say,  like 
an  **  aurora  ?^^  (See  Figs.  1  and  2.)  For,  like  an  aurora,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  tuft  of  pseudopodia  seems  to  change,  and  they  perhaps 
then  disappear. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable,  not  only  do  pseudopodia  emanate 
from  this  seeming  vacant  part  of  the  investing  coat,  but  the  body- 
mass  occasionally  can  project  a  short  blunt  conical  pseudopodium, 
sometimes,  even  simultaneously  two  or  three,  from  indifferent  portions 
of  its  surface.  Now  the  singular  circumstance  here  is,  that  such  a 
pseudopodium  does  not,  as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  push  up  the 
outer  coat  before  it,  thus  creating  an  interval  or  space  between  it  and 
the  body-mass,  but,  wibat  is  more  curious,  urges  or  bores  its  way  right 
through  the  outer  coat,  and  projects  beyond  it  (Fig.  2).  Such  a 
pseudopodium  appears  to  be  more  transitory  or  evanescent  than  those 
emanating  from  the  ordinary  region,  and  is  usually  pretty  soon  re- 
tracted. But,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  than  its  boring  its  way 
out,  is  that,  on  being  again  withdrawn  there  is  not  a  trace  apparent 
of  the  place  through  which  it  passed,  just  as  if  the  aperture  in  the 
coat,  which  must  have  existed,  became  (as  it  were)  completely  healed 
up. 

Of  course  the  possibility  suggests  itself  that  the  outer  coat  may,  in 
reality,  be  pushed  up  before  the  advancing  pseudopodium,  and  in  the 
act  becomes  so  thinned  and  attenuated  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  naked  pseudopodium.  But,  admitting  the  possibility  that,  from  its 
acquired  tenuity,  the  outer  coat,  which  would  thus  clothe  the  pseudo- 
podium, would  escape  detection,  still,  I  think  the  superficial  hair-like 
processes  would  hardly  be  obliterated  all  along  the  stretched  outer  coat, 
and  must  present  themselves  to  view,  even  if  seemingly  more  sparsely 
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present.  But  no  such  appearance  is  evident ;  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  faithfully  as  I  can,  to  repeat  in  Fig.  2  the  appearance  presented 
during  the  period  of  the  extension  of  no  less  than  two  such  temporary 
pseudopodia  in  the  example  under  view.  Another  interpretation  might 
suggest  itself,  which  is,  that  the  fine  vertical  lines  seen  in  the  rim-Hke 
margin  presented  by  the  edge  view  of  the  outer  coat,  may  represent  so 
many  really  existent  minute  apertures  or  fine  canals  in  its  substance, 
which  may  be  of  a  highly  elastic  nature,  and  that  when  the  point  of 
an  advancing  pseudopodium  pushes  against  one  of  these,  the  aperture 
becomes  so  stretched  as  to  give  passage  to  the  comparatively  thick 
conical  pseudopodium ;  and  further,  that  upon  its  withdrawal,  the  elastic 
force  comes  again  into  action,  and  closes  up  the  little  fine  passage  to  its 
normal  dimensions.  But  I  would  myself  be  inclined  to  imagine  the 
extraordinary  characteristic  of  this  outer  coat,  forming  so  remarkable  a 
part  of  the  organization  or  structure  of  the  rhizopod,  goes  even  further, 
and  is  even  more  strongly  evinced.  I  have  mentioned  that  from  a 
definite  region,  from  which  the  outer  coat  appears  to  be  wanting, 
emanate  the  ordinary  pseudopodia,  and  that  these  can  be  withdrawn. 
Now  examples  are  however  by  no  means  rare,  which,  watched  for  a 
long  time  and  made  to  roll  over,  show  no  tendency  to  project  pseudo- 
podia nor  any  difference  in  the  outer  coat,  which,  viewed  from  various 
points,  seems  like  an  everywhere-present  sharply-defined  rim,  and,  as 
the  case  may  be,  more  or  less  pilose  or  hairy  in  appearance.  I  am  then 
half  inclined  to  suppose  that  even  the  parts  of  the  outer  coat  which 
permitted  the  exit  of  the  tuft  of  pseudopodia,  or  even  allowed  a  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  body-mass  to  project,  can  again  become  closed 
up,  and  the  creature  become  completely  invested  at  all  points  by  this 
remarkable  outer  coat.  Nor  is  such  a  hermetically  closed-in  ex- 
ample torpid  or  "  encysted  ;"  it  is  perhaps  quietly  all  the  time 
assuming  various  contours,  from  a  nearly  globular  to  various  bluntly 
angular  forms ;  and  even  perhaps,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once,  such 
an  example  may  send  forth  imexpectedly,  mostly  at  one  or  even  two 
of  the  comers  produced,  a  blunt  pseudopodium  through  the  wall.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  what  may  point  to  the  reality 
of  a  kind  of  differentiation  into  **  anterior"  and  ^^posterior*'  ends,  may 
be  said  to  be  evinced,  not  only  by  the  frequency  with  which  examples 
present  themselves  with  the  pseudopodia  confined  to  one  space  only,  but 
also  by  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  **  nucleus"  appears  usually  to 
occupy  a  position  at  the  side  remote  from  that  of  the  pseudopodial 
region,  [^thus  perhaps  offering  a  certain  amount  of  analogy  to  several 
other  forms  of  Ehizopoda,  where  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  are 
distinctly  pronounced,  and  in  which  the  "  nucleus"  always  occurs 
behind. 

In  the  progress  of  our  ideal  building  up  of  the  form  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  in  our  gradual  advance  from  within  outwards,  I  pur- 
posely left  in  abeyance  a  characteristic  evinced  by  the  sarcode  body- 
mass — one,  however,  which  appertains  to  it  in  common  with  a  great 
many  other  Ehizopoda,  and  to  that  body-mass  itself  I  must  for  a 
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moment  revert.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of  vacuoles  therein.  I  left 
the  allusion  to  this  in  abeyance,  because  the  appearances  accompanying 
its  display  are  curious  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  remarkieible 
outer  coat,  which  I  proceeded  therefore  to  describe  first. 

Although,  however,  the  formation  of  pulsating  and  non-pulsating 
vacuoles  is  a  phenomenon  so  frequent  in  various  genera  of  EhizopodSy 
their  existence  in  the  present  form  seems  to  be  rather  exceptional  than 
otherwise. 

Such  a  specimen  as  that  repeated  in  my  fig.  2  offers,  however,  an 
example  of  this  condition  in  a  pronoimced  degree.  Here  the  whole 
body-mass  is  more  or  less  areolated  by  the  presence  of  vacuoles,  and 
the  green  and  colourless  granules  are  pushed  aside,  and  these  run  more 
or  less  into  a  reticulately  disposed  arrangement  between  the  vacuoles, 
the  elliptic  bodies  naturally  falling  into  a  position  more  or  less  end  to 
end.  But  not  only  do  those  internal  vacuoles  exist,  but  no  less  than 
three  marginal  ones  appear  in  the  example  figured,  showing  a  distinct 
pulsation  in  action,  very  much  like  that  of  the  marginal  pulsating 
vacuoles  in  Actinophrys,  Actinosphjerium,  Hetcrophrys  (JZ.  Fockii, 
mihi)  and  others. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with 
these  pulsating  vacuoles  is  the  way  they  stretch  and  seem  to  attenuate 
the  outer  coat,  as  seen  in  two  of  those  present  in  the  example  figured 
(Fig.  2).  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  they  caused  an  opening  in 
the  coat ;  at  all  events,  on  collapsing,  the  latter  had  quite  its  ordinary 
aspect.  From  the  appearanc<j  here  presented,  we  see  something  like 
what  I  imagine  ought  to  reveal  itself  before  an  advancing  pseudo- 
podium,  did  not  it  actually  penetrate  through  and  project  beyond  the 
outer  coat,  as  I  have  already  conveyed.  The  third  marginal  vacuole 
in  the  rather  energetic  example  figured  occurs  on  the  broad  projection 
giving  off  the  pseudopodia,  and  seemingly  here  without  the  covering 
of  the  outer  coat.  Unlike  the  marginal  vacuoles  of  the  Actinophryans, 
these  were  slow  in  action,  pulsating  only  a  few  times  and  disappearing, 
nor  recurring  after  a  long  time  of  waiting,  imtil  finally  the  dip  dried  up. 

But  our  form  occasionally,  indeed  rarely,  presents  yet  another 
characteristic :  this  I  have  tried  to  repeat  in  Fig.  3.  This  consists 
in  the  somewhat  sudden  appearance  of  a  fitfully  more  or  less  deep 
hah  of  very  pellucid  sarcode  matter,  outside  the  whole  body-mass  and 
outer  coatr— sometimes  involving  the  example  completely  round — at 
other  times  seemingly  devclope<l  over  only  a  portion  of  the  superficies. 
So  far  as  my  observation  reaches  of  the  occurrence  of  this  curious- 
looking  envelope,  it  has  presented  itself  only  jn  the  examples  from  the 
third  locality  (county  Tippcrary),  and  in  those  without  chlorophyll- 
granules,  and  in  which,  too,  the  hair-like  appendages  were  least  deve- 
loped, or,  as  in  the  example  figured,  all  but  obsolete.  Whether, 
however,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  I  must  leave  in  abeyance.  But,  to  describe  the  appearance 
presented  more  closely :  one  is  watching  an  example  in  the  hopes  that 
pseudopodia  may  be  extended,  or  to  have  a  view  previous  to  treating 
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the  example  with  a  reagent,  and  perhaps  nothing  particular  as  yet 
discloses  itself,  when,  I  might  say,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  appears  to 
grow  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  periphery,  an,  at  first,  homogeneous,  pel- 
lucid, rather  sharply-bounded,  nearly  colourless,  or,  very  faintly  bluish, 
sarcode  border,  either  nearly  simultaneously  all  round,  or  at  one  part 
only  first ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  never,  during  protracted  observa- 
tion at  least,  presents  itself  universally.  The  first  time  I  noticed  this 
seemingly  sudden  growth  of  this  very  subtle,  or,  as  I  might  almost  say, 
of  this  etherial-looking  covering,  it  was  certainly  with  some  surprise. 
One  watches,  and  this  delicate  halo  grows  here  and  there  broader,  again 
narrowing  here  and  there,  keeping  up  this  play  for  a  length  of  time ; 
and  so  the  border,  hardly  ever  at  anyone  time  of  equal  depth  for  any  long 
stretch,  thus  presented  more  or  less  of  a  broadly-lobed  outline.  The 
broader  and  more  pronounced  this  envelope  gets  as  one  watches,  the 
more  readily  is  seen  in  its  very  attenuated-looking  substance,  when 
focussed  equatorially,  a  number  of  radial  lines,  beginning  at  the  surface 
of  the  outer  coat,  and  reaching  to  its  own  outer  contour.  These  lines 
are  not  always  like  continuous  striso,  but  of  a  dotted  or  somewhat 
shaki/  (so  to  say)  appearance.  A  moment  more,  and  probably  they 
cannot  be  discerned ;  and  yet,  in  a  brief  interval,  they  seem  at  once 
and  all  round  to  reappear.  When  these  dotted  lines  are  about  most 
pronounced,  so  also,  though  always  sharply  marked  off,  is  the  edge  or 
outline  of  the  hyaline  investment  most  pronounced,  and  the  lines  seem 
there  to  broaden,  and  form  a  bluish  margin  to  the  whole,  this  again 
soon  becoming  paler  and  disappearing.  I  have  tried  to  realize  the 
most  pronounced  appearance  of  this  pretty  condition  in  my  Fig.  3. 
After  a  short  while  again,  perhaps,  this  beautiful  play  ceases,  and  this 
hyaline  investment  disappears,  nor  leaves  any  more  any  appreciable 
evidence  of  its  having  been. 

I  have  said,  there  is  sarcode  abstinent  and  sarcode  voracious — ^theso 
idiosyncrasies  as  if  bound  up  with  certain  forms,  and  maintained,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  seemingly  irrespective  of  the  supplies  around.  Our 
rhizopod  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  former  category,  but  neither  is  it 
a  hungry  form.  Crude  food  within  its  substance  is  not  abundant, 
nor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  the  objects  incepted  large  in  dimensions, 
consisting  seemingly  only  of  minute  protococcoids,  and  such  like.  In 
the  first  gathering  in  which  I  met  this  rhizopod,  there  occurred  nume- 
rous examples  of  a  curious  little  chroococcaceous  alga  (one  endowed 
with  a  locomotive  power,  and  one  which,  1  may  parenthetically  ob- 
serve, well  deserves  in  itself  a  closer  investigation,  to  which  1  may 
hope  for  an  opportunity^  should  I  refind  it,  to  return  on  a  future  occa- 
sion), and  tkis  organism  seemed  therein  to  form  its  principal  food. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  vigorous  specimen,  which  has  more  than  once 
afforded  us  instructive  details  in  connexion  with  its  behaviour,  and 
which  contains  a  specimen  of  the  alga  referred  to,  which  it  had  in- 
cepted.    Fig.  3  shows  a  small  protococcoid  which  has  been  incepted. 

Having,  then,  thus  tried  in  idea  to  build  up  the  structure,  step  by 
step,  or  to  give  such  a  descriptive  picture,  as  it  were  touch  upon  touch, 
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of  our  form,  as  well  as  having  made  an  endeavour  in  the  figures,  by  the 
aid  of  the  brush,  to  realize  its  likeness,  I  trust  I  shall  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  observers  a  fair  and  available  representation  of  this 
rhizopod,  in  some  of  the  somewhat  varied  aspects  of  its  living  condi- 
tion. I  must,  however,  devote  a  few  words  to  a  record  of  how  far  the 
behaviour  of  this  rhizopod,  under  the  action  of  certain  re-agents,  bears 
out  or  explains  the  preceding  account  of  its  structure,  and  then  speak 
of  its  seeming  affinities,  and  assign  it  to  its  genus. 

On  the  application  of  Beale's  carmine  fluid,  a  collapse  of  the  whole 
form,  coat  and  all,  takes  place  ;  the  green  granules  become  more  glassy 
in  appearance ;  soon  the  whole,  coat  and  all,  begins  to  swell  out  again 
as  globular  as  before  ;  no  retraction  of  the  sarcode  body-mass  from  the 
coat  seems  to  ensue,  nor  any  dissolution  of  the  hair-like  external  pro- 
cesses. The  body-mass  by-and-by  becomes  granular  in  appearance, 
and  far  less  hyaline.  But  the  most  important  effect  produced  by  this 
valuable  re-agent,  is  the  unfailing  certainty  with  which  it  brings  to 
view  the  "nucleus,"  by  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  this  body 
absorbs  the  carmine  colour,  until  by-and-by  it  assumes  an  intense  red 
colour,  far  in  excess  of  the  pale  rose  tint  presented  by  the  remainder 
of  the  sarcode -mass.  The  nucleus  appears  as  before,  mostly  slightly 
longer  than  broad,  and  sharply  bounded.  Sometimes  a  second  rather 
sharp  outline  is  apparent  a  Httle  within  the  outer  one ;  the  former  of 
which,  when  present,  bounds  a  space  more  highly  coloured  than  the 
border  beyond  it.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  exceptional,  and 
although  in  the  living  condition  the  nucleus  appears  eveidy  granular, 
its  substance  now  appears  smooth  and  homogeneous.  This  experi- 
ment then  is  very  satisfactory,  as  disclosing  the  presumably  constant 
''nucleus,"  but  it  does  not  seem  to  demonstrate  the  body-mass  and 
its  outer  investing  coat  as  independent  structures ;  for,  altered  in  ap- 
pearance as  may  be  the  former,  and  though  some  of  the  granular 
contents,  and  even  some  basic  sarcode  may  become  extruded,  the  body- 
mass  and  the  coat  still  seem  to  remain  closely  applied  to  each  other. 

The  application  of  acetic  acid  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  very 
noteworthy  effect,  save  rendering  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  more 
sharp  and  marked.  No  very  evident  contraction  of  the  body-mass  from 
the  coat  took  place.  But  this  experiment  I  have  not  tried  sufficiently 
often  to  rely  very  much  upon  its  general  results  ;  and  I  imagine  I  did 
not  succeed  in  bringing  tlus  reagent  to  bear  with  sufficient  energy. 

The  use  of  a  re-agent  I  happened  to  have  by  me  for  another  purpose, 
a  weak  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  was  attended  with 
very  pretty  results.  This  reagent,  vigorously  applied,  caused  an 
immediate  contraction,  or  rather  coagulation,  of  the  sarcode  body- 
mass  into  one  or  several  balls,  the  whole  coming  clean  away  from  the 
outer  mantle  or  coat ;  when  allowed  to  act  more  slowly,  the  result  of 
the  gradual  retraction  of  the  body-mass  as  above  can  be  seen.  If,  in- 
deed, the  finding  of  empty  coats  (see  Fig.  4)  in  the  material  did  not 
already  prove  the  independent  character  of  this  investment,  I  mean 
its  want  of  organic  union  with,  that  is,  its  being  no  mere  condensed 
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exterior,  or  thickened  and  consolidated,  and  altered  ectosarc  to  the 
body-mass,  I  think  this  experiment  would  demonstrate  the  point.  If 
the  rhizopodand  its  investment  were  like  **endosarc"  and  **  ectosarc," 
I  should  suppose  that  this  experiment  must  also  have  given,  in  this 
regard,  a  similar  result  to  the  preceding.  But  this  experiment,  the 
effect  of  which  in  a  single  specimen  I  depict  in  Fig.  5,  gave  other 
curious  results.  As  I  have  already  described,  the  body-mass  pre- 
sented a  stratum  of  the  pale,  shiny,  elliptic  bodies,  just  under  its  peri- 
phery, and  immediately  beneath  this,  in  the  majority  of  the  examples, 
they  presented  also  the  more  or  less  dense  stratum  of  bright  chlorophyll- 
granules  ;  and  within  all,  generally  at  the  side  most  remote  from  the 
pseudopodium-bearing  region,  they  admitted  of  being  seen  (with  pa- 
tience) the  elliptic  **  nucleus."  Now  the  immediate  effect  of  the  present 
re-agent  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  highly  curious  and  interesting.  I 
have  said  the  sarcode  mass  coagulated  into  one  or  several  balls,  leaving 
the  mantle  bare,  but  not  only  did  it  do  so,  but  these  balls,  in  con- 
tracting, carried  with  them  and  huddled  together  the  elliptic  shiny 
bodies,  which  in  the  normal  state  formed  the  outer  stratum,  or  that 
the  more  distant  from  the  centre ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules were  left  outside  the  contracted  sarcode  balls,  though 
they,  in  the  normal  state,  formed  the  inner  stratum,  or  that  nearer  the 
centre.  Thus,  a  complete  transposition  taking  place  in  a  moment,  that 
which  had  been  the  outer  being  carried  in,  and  those  which  had  been 
the  inner  left  out.  Further,  in  the  majority  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  experiment  was  tried,  the  nucleus  was  likewise  not  included  by 
any  of  the  sarcode  balls,  but  left  outside  as  a  somewhat  shrivelled  or 
lobed  pale  greyish-bluish  coloured,  rather  shiny,  body ;  in  other  in- 
stances, however,  I  could  not  again  find  the  nucleus,  and  it  must  have 
either  been  embedded  in  some  of  the  balls  of  sarcode  or  ejected,  and 
got  lost.  The  action  of  the  present  reagent  on  the  mantle  or  coat 
itself,  seems  to  be  that  of  causing  its  expansion  or  inflation,  as  it  as- 
sumed a  nearly  circular  and  somewhat  enlarged  outline;  the  specimens 
which  happened  to  be  experimented  upon,  were  some  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal hair-like  processes  were  very  short,  yet  quite  distinctly  marked, 
nor  did  the  action  of  the  re-agent  cause  any  very  great  alteration  in 
their  aspect,  whilst  the  general  surface  retained  the  colourless  charac- 
ter and  the  dotted  appearance  due  to  the  linear  markings  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coat,  or  to  the  hair-like  processes  themselves ;  whilst  at 
the  periphery,  just  as  in  the  normally  empty  coat,  where  a  thicker 
mass  of  the  substance  is  seen  rim-like,  and  where,  of  course,  we  thus 
look  through  a  greater  density,  it  appears  of  a  bluish  colour.  Upon 
adding  a  very  little  of  the  ordinary  tincture  of  iodine,  the  coat  took 
a  straw  colour,  the  other  portions  remaining  as  before.  This  experiment, 
therefore,  was  not  without  very  instructive  results. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  was  also  interesting.  Brought  to 
bear  very  slowly  at  first,  this  time  upon  examples  showing  no  chloro- 
phyll-granules, this  re-agent  caused  a  slight  inflation  or  expansion  of 
the  total  rhizopod,  coat  and  all,  simultaneously.      One  specimen,  pre- 
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Benting  two  lobes,  from  which  pseudopodial  projections  were  pushed 
out,  presently  assumed  a  more  orbicular  outline,  and  the  pseudopodia 
disappeared.  These  were  examples  which  possessed  rather  long,  hair- 
like external  processes.  At  first  they  were  not  seemingly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  acid,  neither  was  the  mantle  or  coat,  and  I  had 
begun  for  a  moment  to  query  were  these  hair-like  processes  of  a  rigid 
and  siliceous  nature,  but  the  results  soon  gave  a  negative  reply.  By 
degrees  there  took  place  a  slight  widening  of  the  hair-like  processes, 
from  being  of  a  fine  linear  appearance,  as  in  the  normal  condition, 
so  that  I  could  attribute  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  width  and,  as  I 
might  say,  two  sides ;  these  seemingly  somewhat  wider  below  or 
during  their  length  than  at  the  acute  apices,  that  is  slightly  tapering. 
They  could  not,  then,  be  siliceous.  Presently  a  few  of  these  processes 
seemed  to  drop  off^  and  showed  a  slightly  capitate  lower  extremity,  and 
several  showed  a  more  or  less  curved  figure.  I  tried,  in  Fig.  6,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  such  detached  processes  now 
presented  to  me.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  result  followed 
the  application  of  a  stronger  dose  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  at  once  the 
outer  coat,  hair-like  processes  and  all,  became  quickly  dissolved,  leav- 
ing the  sarcode  body  a  naked  somewhat  sharply-bounded  globular 
mass,  the  contained  granules  broken  up,  the  pale  elliptic  bodies 
dissolved  or  disappeared.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  therefore, 
not  less  satisfactory  than  the  preceding  in  demonstrating,  though  in  a 
reverse  kind  of  way,  the  complete  difference  and  independent  charac- 
ter of  the  outer  coat  and  the  inner  sarcode  body-mass. 

I  have  to  add,  that  any  re-agent  applied  to  an  individual  showing 
the  faint  and  pellucid  outer  investment,  already  described  and  attempted 
to  be  pourtrayed  in  Fig.  3,  causes  its  immediate  disappearance,  even 
though  its  action  be  too  weak  to  call  forth  any  of  the  previously 
mentioned  results. 

All  these  experiments,  then,  seem  to  me  to  corroborate  and  shed  a 
light  upon  the  interpretation  previously  advanced  of  our  examination 
of  the  structure  of  the  living  rhizopod.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  may 
think  the  word  **  structure"  misapplied  to  a  being  so  lowly,  and,  after 
all,  so  little  differentiated  ;  but,  at  least,  like  other  Rhizopoda,  it  can- 
not be  denied  its  special  characteristics,  even  by  those  to  whom  one 
sarcode-patch  is  the  same  as  another  sarcode-patchy  each  of  which  is 
only  moulded  into  this  or  that  hy  accident.  Here  is  a  **  form,"  at  all 
events,  which  may  or  may  not  be  independent,  but  such  a  form  in  its 
**  specific"  details,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  has  not  yet  met  observation. 
Until,  then,  it  proves  to  be  but  a  transitory  form,  it  possesses  quite  as 
distinguishable  features  as  very  many  others  constantly  recurring ;  it 
has  presented  itself  in  three  distinct  localities — one  some  hundred  miles 
or  more  distant  from  the  two  others — and,  on  the  whole,  deserves  a 
record  as  well  as  more  familiar  types. 

But  having  now  gained  as  much  acquaintance  with  the  character- 
istics of  this  rhizopod  as  present  research  has  disclosed,  we  may  just 
for  a  moment  speculate  as  to  the  analogies,  so  to  say,  of  its  composition. 


\ 
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The  central  body  of  all,  the  so-called  **  nucleus,"  is,  of  course,  quite 
homologous  with  the  similar  so-called  body  in  Amoeba,  in  Difflugia, 
in  Diaphoropodon,   in  Pleurophrys,  in  Euglypha,   in  Cyphoderia,  in 
Plagiophrys,   in  Patnphagus,    &c.,   &c.     The  tapering   hyaline   non- 
coalescing  pseudopodia  have  the  essential  characters  of  an  "  Amoeban" 
rhizopod,  whilst  the  contractile  vacuoles,  if  not  exactly  alike,  much 
resemble  them,  but  still  more  those  of  an  *'  Actinophryan."     The  palo 
shiny,  mostly  elliptic,  granules  are  again  found  in  Amceba,  and  related 
Rhizopoda,   and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  **  sarcoblasts"  (Wal- 
lich)  of  Amoeba;  whilst  the  chlorophyll-granules  of  the  present  are 
again  seen  in  some  Difflugians  as  well  as  rariotis  other  Rhizopoda,  tem- 
porarily in  some,  or  possibly  constantly  in  others.    The  special  and  very 
remarkable  and  very  puzzling  character  of  the  investing  mantle  or 
coat  would  place  such  a  form  as  ours  out  of  all  the  older  **  Amoeban" 
genera.     This  coat  is  at  once  yielding  and  plastic,  elastic  and  tough, 
seemingly  capable  of  being  bored  through  and  effacing  the  aperture — 
possibly,  however,  minutely  perforate — and  is  clothed  with  processes  of 
variable  length,  these   separable  under  certain  re-agents,   as  if  in  a 
measure  articulated,  resisting  some  re-agents,  at  once  disappearing  under 
the  action  of  others.     This  is,  therefore,  not  a  test  comparable  to  that 
of  Difflugia,  or  Euglypha,  or  Plagiophrys,  &c.     What,  too,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  nature  or  homology  of  the  outer  hyaline  investment, 
depicted  in  Fig.  3,  and  described  above  ?     Does  its  existence  at  all 
point  to  the  presence  of  actual  canals  in  the  coat  indicated  by  the  ver- 
tical or  radial  striae,  and  is  this  an  emanation  poured  out  through  such 
canals,  comparable  to  the  ectosarc  of  an  Amoeba,  or  is  it  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  **  chitonosarc"  (Wallich)*  ?     If,  indeed,  the  mantle  or  coat 
described  be  not,  as  I  have  throughout  regarded  it,  a  truly  external 
investment,  but  a  wall  placed  between  the  inner  body-mass  and  an 
always  existent,  though,   on  account  of  its  very  pellucid  and  subtle 
nature,  seldom  visible,  outer  region  of  the  total  rhizopod,  then  the  exist- 
ence of  little  actual  canals  need  not  necessarily  be  assumed.     Perhaps, 
even  such  an  assumption  may  not,  after  all,  be  quite  unfounded,  for 
though  this   halo   is   rarely  evident,  yet  a  kind  of  bright   outline 
often  presents  itself  immediately  external  to  the  striate  coat,  which, 
however,  I  have  rather  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to  an  optical  effect 
than  to  the  visible   expression  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  outer 
investing  sarcodic   stratum,  however  delicate,  or  of  however  slight 
depth.     Might  the  fine  vertical  lines  seen  in  the  substance  of  this  subtle 
covering  actually  indicate  the  very  moment  of  formation  or  deposition 
of  the  hair-like  processes?     The  weak  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  dislocating  (some,  at  least,  of)  these  as  if 
they  were,  in  a  measure,  articulated  to  the  coat. 

While,  then,  much  that  is  puzzling  and  enigmatical  remains  un- 
solved, enough  is  evidenced  to  show  the  immediate  **  Amoeban"  affijiity 

•  Wallich  :  "  On  the  Polycystina,"  in  "  Quart.  Jonrn.  Micr.  Science,"  vol.  v.,  N.S., 
page  71. 
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of  this  form.  But  while  it  cannot  appertain  to  any  of  the  genera 
Amoeba,  Difflugia,  Arcolla,  or  other  more  distantly  related  types,  as 
Plcurophrys,  Plagiophrys,  &c.,  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  fitly  referrible 
to  an  Ambocban  genus  lately  established  by  Greeff — I  mean  Amphizo- 
nella — to  find  a  place  legitimately  there,  at  least,  temporarily,  and 
until  further  research  may  possibly  show  its  specialities  to  demand  its 
removal,  or  show  its  nature  and  affinities  to  be  distinct  therefrom. 


Having  then,  from  what  has  preceded,  gained  a  conception  of  our 
rhizopod  and  its  characteristics,  as  I  have  said,  the  next  step  is  to 
assign  it  to  its  generic  positions-one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
peculiar.  However,  the  **  genus"  which  it  might  typify,  as  I  have 
mentioned;  I  think  I  find  already  instituted  by  Greefi'  in  his  Amphizo- 
nella,*  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  tliat  I  should  hero  endeavour 
to  convey  a  conception  of  that  genus,  and  of  the  three  forms  referred 
to  it  by  Greeff,  wliich  I  may  here  mention  have  all  occuiTcd  not  in 
water,  but  duuip  earth.  This,  indeed,  may  be  the  more  advantageous, 
as  no  account  of  it  exists  in  Englisli  works,  nor  have  hitlierto,  so  fiir 
as  I  am  aware,  any  of  the  foiius  referrible  to  it  have  been  recorded 
in  this  country,  though  1  now  myself  have  little  doubt  but  that  I 
have  seen  on  one  occasion  his  typical  form,  Amphitonella  violacea^ 
though  at  the  time  I  jiaid  far  too  little  attention  to  it  to  note  its  speci- 
alities, or  even  as  yet  to  venture  definitely  to  announce  its  occurrence; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  proper  searcli  must  again  disclose  it. 

Greeff  does  not  give,  unfortimately,  any  diagnostic  characters  of 
his  genus,  so  that  one  has  to  construct,  in  ideay  gleaned  from  his  general 
description,  such  a  type  as  would  include  his  forms  (imd  mine),  and 
exclude  other  **  Amoebina."  And  this  type,  briefly  expressed,  seems 
to  be  an  Amoeban  body,  plus  a  hyaline  coat,  penetmble  by  the 
pseudopodia,  its  previous  condition  recoverable,  and  strangely  resistant 
to  the  action  of  some  re-agents,  and  at  once  succumbing  to  others,  yet 
quite  soft  and  yielding  in  its  natural  condition. 

But  now  to  recapitulate  Greeff  *s  account  of  his  principal  or  typical 
.  form.  A,  violacea,  following  his  words  as  closely  as  may  be  without 
altogether  a  full  or  precisely  literal  word-for-word  translation : — 

Amphizonella  violacea  (Greeff.) 

**  The  fully-grown  individuals  of  this  form  have"  (says  Greeff)  "a 
diameter  about  0*15"",  and  are  of  a  more  or  less  globular  figure,  which 
undergoes  little  change,  even  during  the  movements  of  the  rhizopod. 
This  rotund  body  shows  a  hyaline  outer  margin,  and  an  inner  mass 
mostly  coloured  a  beautiful  violet.  At  first  glance  (says  the  author) 
we  might  suppose  we  had  before  us  the  ordinary  structural  condition 
of  an  Amoeba,  that  is  a  particularly  dark  and  coloured  granular  endo- 


*  Greeff,  '^  Ueber  cinige  in  der  Erde  lebendc  und  andere  Rhizopoden,"  in  Schultze's 
'*  Archiy  fur  mikroBkopiBche  Anatomie."— Bd.  ii,  p.  828,  t  zvui.,  fig.  12, 13, 14, 15. 
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sarc,  with  a  hyaline  ectosarc  universally  surrounding  the  former. 
But  upon  closer  examination  it  is  seen  that  this  external  layer  repre- 
sents a  completely  independent  margin  or  border,  (*Saum*)  with  an 
outline  of  its  own  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  which  equally 
surrounds  the  body  proper  of  the  rliizopod.  All  round  the  circumfe- 
rence can  be  seen  the  limits  of  this  border  (*  Saum')  in  apposition  to  the 

surface  of  the  inner  body-mass Still  more  clearly  can  this  be 

seen  when  the  outer  investment  is  burst  by  compression,  and  some  of 
the  sarcode  mass  ejected 

"Upon  the  application  of  re-agents,  the  distinction  of  this  outer  coat, 
('  Hiille')  as  a  special  and  an  independent  part  of  the  structure  from  the 
inner  body,  becomes  even  more  decidedly  expressed.  Under  acetic  acid, 
whilst  the  body-mass  loses  its  pigment,  collapses,  ejects  the  gramdes,  and 
shows  every  indication  of  coagiUation,  the  outer  hyaline  *  capsule' 
('Kapsel')  remains  (piite  intact,  and  this  even  thougli  the  acid  be 
allowed  to  act  in  a  more  concentrated  condition,  or  for  a  longer  time. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  under  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  on 
this  being  applicil  in  a  more  couccntrnted  form,  the  capsule  wholly,  and 
the  contents  pai-tially,  become  dissolved.  However,  during  the  dis- 
solution of  the  capsule  no   other  alteration  takes  place,  that  is,   no 

sign  of  coagiQation  or  the  like Under  the  action  of  alkalies 

this  capsule  shows  at  first  a  tolerably  persistent  resistance,  afterwards, 
however,  becoming  dissolved,  without,  however,  having  become  pre- 
viously altered  in  ap])eavunce.  Tlie  action  of  iodine  is  remai'kalde:  so 
soon  as  this,  in  a  dilute  form,  is  applied,  the  violet  colour  becomes  de- 
stroyed, and  its  place  is  taken  by  an  at  first  clear  yellow  colouring 
of  the  whole  of  the  contents,  wliicHi  gradually,  under  i)rolonged  action, 
passes  over  into  a  deep  blackish-brown,  all  which  time  the  outer 
bonier  maintains  perfectly  its  colourless  hyaline  appearance,  and 
only  when  penetrated  at  all  sides  by  the  iodine  does  it  acquire  a 
sliglitly  yellow  appearance,  which,  ho  we  vcr,  upon  its  being  removed  by 
blotting  pa])cr  and  water  a<l<lcd,  again  disa])pears.  Only  under  per- 
sistant action  (of  the  iodine)  does  the  ca])sule  1)ecome  tingeil  a  light 
yellow,  retaining,  however,  its  i>el  lucid  glassy  appearance. 

*'  From  all  this"  (urges  the  autlior)  **  it  follows  that,  as  regards  the 
problematic  hyaline  outer  bonier  in  Amphizonella,  it  is  not  a  proto- 
plasma-layer  ai)pci'tainingto  the  rliizopod  bo<ly,  but  that  we  have  really 
to  do  with  a  comparatively  thick  *  capsule,'  bounded  off  and  essentially 
distinct  therefrom. 

*'  As  regai*ds  tlie  body-mass  included  by  this  capsule"  (the  author  goes 
on  to  say),  **  tlds  is  permeated  by  a  mostly  dark- violet  pigment;  fre- 
quently, however,  it  assumes  a  ti*ace  of  yellow  or  brown ;  and  this 
again  depends  upon  a  second  pigment  diffusely  distrilmted  in  the  body, 
which,  under  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  sometimes 
presents  itself  exteriorly.  Under  natural  conditions,  and  without 
pressure  on  the  covering-glass,  little  can  mostly  be  made  out  as  to  the 
contents,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vacuoles  always  existent  in  considerable  numbers,  though  minute,  as  well 
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as  a  large  ronnd  body  (nucleus),  which  structures  make  themselves  evi- 
dent by  their  somewhat  clearer  appearance.  The  violet  colouring  sub- 
fitxince  is,  however,  \ovy  sensitive,  and  readily  destroyed  by  the  gcntlo 
action  of  acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  iodine,  &c.,  and  then  the  contents, 
having  become  considerably  clearer,  can  be  examined.  Sometimes  com- 
pression succee<ls  in  extruding  and  isolating,  uninjurtxl,  the  contents  and 
the  most  important  parts.  Amongst  the  varied  kinds  of  food  expelled 
(Diatoms,  Arcelln),  Eugly])ha?,  &c.),  a  large  round  body,  the  ^'nucleus," 
at  once  stnkes  the  eye.  This  measures  about  ()*04™™  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  rather  soft  consistence.  This  resembles  in  structure  that  of 
Ama'ba."  [The  author  here  adduces  that  of  his  A  terricolay  pre>'iously 
described  by  him :  a  peifectly  hyaline  investment  suiTOiuids  a  space 
which  is  completely  filled  with  round  solid  granules,  and  the  author 
has  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tlu»  progress  of  development  of  these 
granules  is  essi*ntially  the  same  as  in  Aimvha  (crricola,  although  he  has 
not  yet  been  successful  in  observing  the  transitional  forms.  The 
author  here  alludes  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  nucleus  and  scattering 
around  of  the  granules,  each  one  the  genu  of  a  young  Amoeba,  by  suc- 
cessive stages,  putting  on  the  chanuter  of  the  matui'e  fonu — see  the 
preceding  portion  of  this  memoir  on  Amccha  Urricold].  **  The  young  of 
Anq)hizo7iclla  violacfa^^  (continues  Gnn-ff),  '•  orwhat  appeared  allowable  to 
be  r(»garded  as  such,  were  still  destitute*  of  the  above-d(*scribed  hyaline 
outer  coat,  and  were  naked,  as  if  it  a])peared  those  were  developc^d  only 
at  a  cc^rtiiin  stage ;"  [the  author  adds,  however,  that  these  conditions 
demand  a  closer  investigation.] 

**  The  movements  of  this  creature"  (says  the  author)  *'  are  pe- 
culiar— the  contractions  and  modilications  of  form  of  the  whole  body 
take  place  exceedingly  sluggishly,  and  the  fomi  must  be  observed  care- 
fullv  and  persistentlv  in  oixler  to  make  one  certain  about  them.  These 
consist  ortlinarily  of  only  slight  undulate  projections  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  body,  the  roundish  form  of  which  only  exceptionidly  passes 
over  into  an  oval.  In  all  these  general  m()v<»ments  of  the  body  the 
outer  capsule  t«kes  a  constant,  if,  in(l(?e<l,  only  a  secondary  part,  in 
that  it  readily  jnelds  to  every  impulse  outwaixls  of  the  inner  body. 

**The  movements  of  the  swonl-  or  finger-like  psoudopodia,  projected 
from  the  int<'rior,  evince  themselves  differently.  Theses  project  forth 
with  a  perfectly  hyaline  blunt  apex,  pushing  on  in  advance  only  a 
simple  contour,  never  [acconling  to  the  author's  observation]  the 
double  contour  of  the  outer  coat,  thus  proving  that  the  latter  becomes 

ferforated  with  readiness,  by  the  inserting  of  the  cuneate  process." 
The  author  adds,  that]  "This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  cintumstance  that 
the  pseudopodium  can  be  frcMiufiilly  followed  through  the  outer  cap- 
sule down  to  its  basis — that  is  to  say,  to  its  origin  in  the  interior 
of  the  body-mass.  Oixlinarily.  the  pseudopodia  do  not  extend  out- 
wanls  })ey<md  a  certain  limit,  n-maiiiing  hyaline  throughout  the  whole 
length ;  if  however,  they  become  more  elongated,  whitth  rarely  happens, 
then  a  dark  and  coarsely  granular  substance  streams  forth  from  the 
interior  into  them,  not,  however,  pressing  on  farther  than  about  half- 
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length.  These  motions  are  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  body  in 
general ;  they  usually  come  forth  rapidly,  but  only  when  the  creature 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  for  some  time  at  rest  and  undisturbed, 
disappearing  again  just  as  quickly  upon  any  jar. 

'*  If  we  revert  to  the  outer  capsule,  we  find  it  showing  won- 
derful peculiarities — on  the  one  hand,  an  extraordinary  resistance 
to  outer  influences  (as  before  detailed),  and  on  the  other  hand,  as 
it  appears,  a  soft  and  gelatinous  consistence,  readily  permitting  the 
penetration  of  the  pseudopodia,  and,  without  doubt,  after  their  re- 
traction, filling  up  the  openings  produced  in  the  substance  by  fusion  at 
those  places."  [Touching  the  latter  point — that  is  the  ready  fusibility 
of  the  substance  of  the  capsule — the  author  next  communicates  a  pecu- 
liar observation,  one  at  same  time  of  further  interest.]  **  This  was  an 
extremely  curious  fusion,  or  firm  hanging-together  (seen,  however, 
only  on  one  occasion)  of  two  individuals.  The  capsules  only  were 
here  fused  together  by  their  margins,  whilst  the  two  body-masses  re- 
mained free,  and  vrithout  any  connexion.  This  latter  was,  however, 
brought  about  by  a  peculiar  indirect  way,  by  a  commissure  of  clear 
yellow  hyaline  substance  proceeding  from  one  individual  to  the  other, 
of  which  substance  mention  was  made  above  as  a  pigment  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  contents.  This  commissure  originated  on  both  sides, 
with  a  broad  basis,  taking  up  almost  the  one  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  inner  body,  giving  the  appearance  as  if  it  flowed  out  therefrom, 
and  it  formed  at  the  place  of  union  an  isthmus  (or  bridge),  passing 
through  the  hyaline  capsule-substance.  The  question  becomes  [says 
the  author],  what  significance  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  remarkable 
object — whether  it  represents  an  individual  just  about  to  undergo  self- 
fission,  or  an  act  of  reproduction,  described  for  other  Rhizopoda  under 
the  name  of  conjugation  or  zygosis  ?  [Although  meantime  the  author 
was  not  in  a  position  to  prove  either  the  one  or  the  other  for  want  of 
further  observations  on  the  object,  he  gives  his  adhesion  rather  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  case  he  describes  as  one  of  zygosis,  from  his 
having  observed  the  young  forms  of  the  animal,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, which  are  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  outer  hyaline  *  cap- 
sule.'] "  From  these  and  other  reasons  (the  above  described  nature  of 
the  nucleus),  one  might  be  justified  in  attributing  to  this  form  a  sexual 
reproduction,  or  rather  a  development  of  a  young  brood  in  the  interior 
of  the  mother-body,  and  not  a  propagation  by  fission." 

The  foregoing  recapitulation  (expressed  in  the  third  person)  presents 
the  account  given  by  Greeff  of  his  type-form  nearly  in  full.  To  make 
the  data  more  complete,  by  which  readers  of  the  present  communica- 
tion can  the  better  realize  the  generic  idea  of  Amphizonella,  in  which 
my  own  new  form  seems  to'fit,  I  add  in  the  same  manner,  but  slightly 
contracted,  all  he  has  to  say  of  the  next  form,  called — 

Amphizonella  digitata  (Greeff). 

As  a  second  representative  of  the  same  genus  as  the  foregoing  (i.e. 
A.violacea),  the  author  points  to  the  form  named ^.  digitata,  presenting. 
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as  lie  describes,  the  same  characters  of  structure  and  movements — ''that 
is,  an  universally  closed  hyaline  outer  coat  or  capsule,  with  extremely 
pale  digitate  processes  projecting  through  the  latter.  In  A,  digiUUm 
the  separation  of  the  hyaline  protoplasm  of  the  rhizopod  from  the 
outer  capside  is  still  more  distinctly  e>'ident,  since  the  first  surrounds 
the  granular  interior  substance  as  a  more  or  loss  broad  stratum.  The 
motions  are  more  vigorous,  and  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  mostly 
at  first  broad  hillock-like  processes,  still  encompassed  by  the  outer 
border,  become  pushed  forth,  from  whose  ends  then  the  digitate 
pseudopodia  project.  The  granular  inner  parenchyme  (cndosarc)  shows 
for  the  most  part  a  coarsely  granular  substance,  which,  however,  ap- 
pears enclosed  in  an  extremely  finely  granular  one.  In  the  interior 
there  is  to  be  seen  constantly  a  large  round  nucleus,  with  a  likewise 
comparatively  large  and  sharply-bounded  nucleolus,  and  besides  mostly 
a  large  and  a  coujile  of  smaller  contractile  vesicles.  Likewise,  the 
above-mentioned  lime  crystalloids  are  never  absent.  The  animal 
reaches  a  diameter  of  about  O'l  "'"." 

This,  then,  is  all  Greeff  has  to  say  on  this  form,  and  he  gives  no 
more  close  description.  All  his  fonns,  however,  are  illustrated  by 
figures. 

Yet,  a  third  form,  named  Amphxzonella  flava^  is  (provisionally) 
referred  by  Greeff  to  the  genus  typified  ])y  the  two  prece<ling  forms, 
and  I  would  complete  the  data  to  enable  the  conception  to  be  gained 
thereof  by  giving  Ids  words  thereon; — 

A mphizonella  flava  (Greeff) . 

"Although"  (says  the  author)  **  I  at  first  hesitated  to  refer  the 
form  to  the  same  genus  as  the  preceding,  still  1  may  do  so,  be  it,  perhaps, 
but  pro\dsionally.  This  is  likewise  surroimded  by  a  coat,  but  a  much 
firmer  one,  as  it  would  appear  a  peculiar  "  cuticular  shell"  (*  hautige 
Schale').  This  *  shell*  ('Schale')  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and,  un- 
like that  of  the  two  previously -dosciibcKl  spcjcies,  is  not  directly  ap- 
plicnl  to  the  bo<ly  pro])er  of  the  rhizoj)od,  but  lies  round  about  it  as  a 
Tvdde  sac,  and  thus  follows  the  contractions  and  modifications  of  the 
inner  body,  so  far  as  these  touch  its  waUs,  but  always  with  a  certain 
tenacity,  whereby  continually  alternating  folds  and  Hues  travel 
over  the  surface.  Nevei'tholoss,  the  '  skin*  (*  Haut')  possesses  an  ex- 
traordinary extensibility,  so  that  sometimes  it  becomes  stretched,  by 
the  pressing  fonvards  of  the  processes  of  the  inner  body,  to  an 
extremely  thin  and  delicate  layer,  which  may  be  carried  on  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  skin  at  this  place  ap])ears  quite  white,  whilst  in  its 
ordinary  condition,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  of  a  yellow  tint.  Some- 
times (says  the  author)  I  saw  pale,  long,  hyaline  processes  from  the 
interior  press  agidnst  the  outer  *  capsule/  but  I  was  unjible  to  establish 
with  certainty  whether  the  latter  became  broken  through  In  the  pre- 
viously described  manner  thereby.     It  appears,  however,  undoubted 
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and  even  essential,  that  this  problematic  *  skin '  must,  in  fact, 
possess  such  an  extensibility  and  elasticity,  that  it  becomes  ultimately 
broken  through  by  bodies  pressing  against  it,  be  it  from  without 
inwards  by  inception  of  food,  or  be  it  by  projected  pseudopodia.  But 
just  as  undoubtoi  and  essential  is  it  also,  that  subsequently,  as  well 
following  the  incepted  food-particles,  as  after  the  pseudopodia  are  again 
retracted,  the  breaches  which  had  taken  place  should  become  at  once 
again  restored,  through  the  elasticity  and  easy  fusibility  of  the  skin. 

I  was  not  able  to  find  a  nucleus  in  the  interior  of  the  granular 
parenchyme,  but,  however,  some  minute  contractile  vesicles ;  its 
dimensions  reach  a  diameter  of  0  04""." 


This,  then,  is  all  Greeff  gives  us  in  connexion  with  these  interesting 
forms.  It  is  a  pity  his  account  of  the  two  latter  forms  is  so  short, 
but  should  they  turn  up  in  other  quarters,  his  figures  would  most 
likely  render  the  identification  not  difficult.  It  is  perhaps  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  pity  that  he  calls  the  outer  coat  by  such  varied  names 
as  **  Hiille — Schalc — Haut — Kapscl — Saum,"  &c.,  when,  perhaps,  the 
more  general  term  "  Hiille,"  might  at  least  be  preferable,  that  part 
of  the  structure  being  at  all  events  one  and  the  same  thing  throughout. 
Combining,  however,  what  we  have  learned  respecting  my  own  new 
form,  brought  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  with  what  Greeff  has 
communicated  of  the  three  he  has  named,  we  gain  a  conception  of  a 
seemingly  distinct  generic  type  of  rhizopod,  previously  to  his  memoir, 
not  recoixled,  at  least  not  defined,  and  one  of  considerable  interest. 

It  may  look  somewhat  like  temerity,  on  my  part,  to  essay  to  do 
what  Greeff  has  unfortunately  left  in  abeyance ;  that  is  to  try  to 
comprehend  in  a  diagnostic  form  what  appear  to  be  the  characteristic 
or  essentials  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  observation  reaches. 

Genus,  Atnphizonella  (Greeff). 

Generic  Characters, — Rhizopod^  with  a  "  nucleated^*  hody-nuMs,  en- 
closed in  a  distinct  {and  separable),  more  or  less  pellucid,  elastic  and  yield- 
ing investment,  through  which  it  temporarily  protrudes  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  digitate  or  tapering,  short,  hyaline  pseudopodia,  upon  the  re- 
traction of  which  the  extemporized  openings  in  the  investment  become  effaced 
by  virtue  of  its  inherent  fusibility. 

Affinities  and  Differences, — The  "nucleus"  and  the  digitate,  or 
short  tapering  pseudopodia  presented  by  the  forms  appertaining  to  such 
a  genus  as  the  foregoing  diagnosis  may,  perhaps  (so  far  as  present  in- 
formation goes),  successfully  define,  seem  at  once  to  stamp  its  **  Amoe- 
ban" affinity.  There  might  be  thought  to  be  some  resemblance— nay, 
close  affinity,  to  Greeff's  Astrodisculus,*  but  the  want  of  the  so-called 

*  Greeff^  **  XJeber  Radiolarien  und  Eadiolarien-artige  Xtbizopoden  des  suBsen 
Waaaen,"  in  SchiilUe'i   '<  AxtOiiv  fur  miknMk.     Anatomie."— Bd.  it.  p.  496. 
.  zxvu. 
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**  nucleus,"  the  presence  of  the  **  central  capsule,"  and  of  the  nume- 
rous exceedingly  slender  filiform  (not  short  digitate  or  conical)  pseu- 
dopodia  of  that  genus,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  completely  place  the  forms 
referrible  to  it  apart  from  the  present  and  amongst  **  fiadiolaria."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  have  now  myself  met  with  more  than  one 
Astrodisculus-form,  but  so  sparingly,  that  I  have  yet  had  no  opportunity 
to  submit  them  to  anything  like  a  sufficient  examination.  But  though 
the  Amphizouella-forms  are  then  ** Amoeban,"  in  their  affinity,  they 
seem  generically  quite  distinct  from  all  such  recorded  previous  to 
Greeff*8  memoir,  by  the  special  and  peculiar  character  of  the  outer 
coat.  Possibly,  further  research  may  disclose  transitory  stages  in 
development  of  the  forms  referrible  here,  which  may  present  con- 
ditions falling  short  of  those  assumed  as  typical  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  about  them,  but  as  yet  I  venture  to  think  the  genus 
must  be  taken  as  a  **  good"  one. 

It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  the  form  named  by  Auerbach,* 
Amceha  hilimhosa,  ought  to  be  referred  here  ;  this  has  not,  however,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  ever  rediscovered.  Many  of  the  characteristics 
described  for  it  seem  to  point  to  a  community  of  structure  with  such 
as  the  present,  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  to  its  necessary  exclusion  from 
Amoeba  proper,  notwithstanding  that  Auerbach  has  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  that  **  all  AmooboD  are  encompassed  by  a  universally-closed 
membrane,  which  is  structureless,  very  extensible,  and  perfectly 
elastic."  To  combat  this  view,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  object  of 
this  communication,  nor  to  give  a  resume  of  Auerbach' s  now  well- 
known  memoir,  to  wliich  I  would  refer,  however,  as  interesting  in 
connexion  with  the  present  forms.  Still,  however,  Auerbach' s  experi- 
ments, with  re-agents  or  otherwise,  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  a 
separation  of  the  body  proper  from  the  closely -investing  covering,  that 
is,  they  do  not  seem  to  demonstrate  their,  so  to  say,  independent 
character. 

Descanting,  however,  upon  this  outer,  doubly-contoured  investment, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  nothing  else  than  the  presupposed 
cell-membrane,  which  he  would  ascribe  to  all  Amoeba),  and,  alluding 
to  the  mode  of  projection  of  the  pseudopodia  and  the  thinning  off  and 
interruption  of  the  investment  where  they  occurred,  Auerbach  goes  on 
to  say ; — '*  Allein  indem  ich  longer  beobachtete,  wurde  ich  iiber  diese 
Ansicht  bedenklich.  Namentlich  war  mir  das  Verhalten  der  Contouren 
an  der  Basis  der  Fortsatzc  ein  Stein  des  Anstosses.  Ich  hielt  es  fiir 
unwahrscheinlieh,  dass  eine  dicke  Zellenmembran  an  ciner  so  scharf 
begrauzten  St^jUe  so  sehr  sollte  verdiinnt  werden  konnen.  Deshalb 
waif  ich  mir  die  Frage  auf,  ob  ich  nicht  vielleicht  Bhizopoden  mit 
einer  membranoscn  Schale  vor  mir  hatte,  welche  an  gewissen  Stellen 
fur  auszustreckende  Fortsiitze  durchlcichert  ware."  And,  with  the 
light  thrown  by  the  knowledge  of  the  form  described  in  tiie  present 

*  Auerbach,  '*  Ucber  die  Einzelligkeit  der  Amoeben,'*  in  Siebold  and  Eolliker's 
"Zeitschrift  fur  wissensch.  Zoologie."  Bd.  vii.,  p.  374  (1866). 
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paper  and  of  those  made  known  hy  Grecff,  does  it  not  appear  that 
Auerhach's  conjecture  in  the  foregoing  extmct  is  right:  in  other  words, 
that  if  it  should  turn  up  once  more  it  is  highly  probable  that  Amosha 
hilimhosa  will  reveal  itself  as  appertaining  to  Amphizonella  (Oreeff)  ? 

A  form  of  rhizopod,  described  as  involved  by  a  very  flexible  *'  mem- 
branous tegiiment,"  met  with  by  Dujardin,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
generic  name  of  Corycia,*  seems,  possibly,  to  come  close  to  this  genus. 
The  account  given  by  him,  unaccompanied  by  any  illustration,  is,  how- 
ever, too  meagre  to  be  certain  as  to  what  it  actually  is ;  it  does  not 
seeyuy  however,  to  be  the  same  thing  as  Amoeba  hilimhosa  (Auerbach) ; 
it  probably  most  resembles  one  of  the  fonns  referred  to  Amphizo- 
nella by  GreefP — A.flava — but  is  most  likely  not  specifically  identical 
therewith  ;  a  decision  in  respect  to  it  must,  I  fear,  remain  in  abeyance. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  unnamed  rhizopod  referred  to 
by  Fockef  in  a  recent  paper,  simply  under  the  designation  of  *^  Iso.  iii." 
(loc.  cit.)  might  be  closely  related  to  my  form,  here  named  Amphizoiiella 
vestita.  Uut  the  account  given  by  that  author  of  the  form  he  had  in 
view  is  far  too  brief  and  meagre  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  opinion. 
Could  his  figure  possibly  represent  such  a  form  as  mine,  no  pseudo- 
podia  present,  and  with  verj'  long  and  comparatively  coarse,  hair-like 
external  processes  ?  or  could  his  form  possibly  rather  represent  an 
Acanthocystis  ?  So  uncertain  does  it,  however,  appear  to  me,  as  regards 
its  true  character,  that  I  would  here  simply  content  myself  with  re- 
ferring to  his  communication,  and  leave  the  determination  of  his 
rhizopod  and  its  possible  relationship  here,  through  such  as  that  I  now 
bring  forward,  to  the  future. 

Possibly,  should  any  of  the  now  four  (perhaps  I  might  write  five 
or  even  six)  forms  referrible  here  be  encountered  by  observers  in  this 
country,  an  attempt  likewise  to  embody  their  seeming  individual 
specialities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  new  form,  in  short  cha- 
racters, may  not  be  quite  without  use  (leaving,  however.  Amoeba 
hilimhosa  (Auerb.)  and  Corycia  (Duj.)  in  abeyance).  I  may  begin  with 
Greeff 's  type-form — 

Amphizonella  riola^ea  (Greeff).J 

LargBy  mostly  rotund  in  figure  ;  nucleus  large^  eiu:losed  in  a  hyaline 
wall y  filled  with  solid  graiiules ;  the  granular  body-mass  permeated  for 
the  most  part  by  a  dark  violet  pigment f  imparting  that  prevailing 
colour  whichy  however,  toicards  the  exterior,  is  varied  sometchat  by 
another  diffuse  yellowish  or  somewhat  brownish  pigmmt ;  the  pseudopodia 
colaurless,  conieal,  blunt ;  the  investing  coat  colourless,  of  varying  depth 
or  thickness,  outwardly  smooth. 


♦  Dujardin  in  "  Annales  dcs  Sciences  Naturolles,  1852,"  p.  241. 

t  Dr.  G.  "W.  Focke :  "  XJeber  schalenlose  Radiolaricn  des  siissen  Wassere,"  in 
SieboldandKolUker'a  **  Zeitechrift  fur  Wissensch.  Zoologie,"  Bd.  xvii.  p.  355,  t.  xxv., 
iii.,  a,  b,  c. 

I  Loe,  «7.— Bd.  ii.,  p.  323,  t.  xviii.,  fig.  12,  13,  14,  15. 
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Amphizonella  digitata  (Greeff).* 

Medium-sized,  variable,  and  mostly  lohed  in  figure  ;  nucleus  large,  con- 
taining a  comparatively  large  and  sharply-hounded  nucleolus ;  body-tnass 
colourless,  coarsely  granular  at  the  central  region,  inclosing,  hoicever,  a 
further  finely  granular  substance  containing  lime  crystalloids ;  outer  mar- 
ginal region  hyaline;  pseudopodia  colourless,  very  short,  conical  and 
blunt ;  the  investing  coat  of  less  depth  than  in  A.  violacea,  uniform  in 
thickness,  smooth. 

^       Amphizonellafiava  (Greeff).t 

Minute,  variable  in  figure;  nucleus  not  detected;  body-mass  colour- 
less {?),  granular  ;  pseudopodia  pale,  hyaline  ;  outer  coat  standing  apart 
from  the  inner  body,  pale  yeUawish,  very  thin,  smooth,  often  falling  into 
folds. 

AmphizoneUa  vestit^  (Arch.) J 

Minute,  but  variable  in  size,  normally  rotund,  but  capable  of  varying 
its  figure;  nucleus  comparatively  large,  elliptic,  granular,  smoothly 
bounded,  but  not  seemingly  enclosed  in  a  special  investment ;  body -mass 
nearly  colourless,  or  bluish,  varied  by  a  palish-brownish  hue,  enclosing  a 
number  of  minute  clear  shiny  purplish-grey,  generally  elliptic,  sharply 
bounded  corpuscles,  these  forming  a  stratum  Just  under  the  periphery  of 
the  body,  below  which  often  occurs  a  more  or  less  dense  stratum  of  large 
bright  chlorophyll-granules  ;  pseudopodia  hyaline,  generally  emanating  in 
a  cluster  from  a  comparatively  restricted  region,  but  occasionally  singly 
from  other  different  points,  short  and  conical,  or  more  elongate  and 
tapering,  bluntly  pointed;  investing  coat  colourless  or  faintly  bluish,  thin, 
and  of  uniform  depth,  often  seemingly  deficient  at  the  region  giving  off  the 
corona  of  pseudopodia,  at  other  times  seemingly  completely  covering  the  body, 
showing  a  number  of  sharply^marked,  closely  and  vertically -posed  equidis- 
tant lines,  seen,  when  viewed  equatarially,  in  its  substance  reaching 
through  its  depth,  and  clothed  superficially  with  a  dense  covering  of  more 
or  less  elongate  extremely  fine  filiform  hair-like  processes,  giving  a  hirsute 
or  pilose  or  narrow  fringe-like  appearance,  or,  whefi  empty  ^  a  dotted  aspect, 
or  these  obsolete. 

Measurements :  Diameter  varying  from  about  ^^'',  down  to  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  that  size. 

Localities :  Pools  in  Co.  Westmeath  and  Tipperary.  In  the  latter 
locality  no  specimens  were  seen  showing  chlorophyll-granules — a  tem- 
porary character  however  in  many  Rhizopoda. 

Affinities  and  Differences. — Considerations  which  would  fall  under 
this  head,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  in  a  generic  point  of  view, 
and  so  far  as  the  genus  AmphizoneUa  is  typified  by  Greeff' s  forms, 
have  been  already  adverted  to.    In  respect,  however,  to  our  new  form, 


•  Loc.  cit,  p.  328. 1.  xviiL,  fig.  18. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  329,  I.  xviii.,  fig.  19  a,  b. 
X  PI.  xii.,  figs.  l->6,  accompanying  this  Paper. 
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it  might  suggest  itself  just  possibly  that  certain  considerations  might 
operate  in  a  measure  to  exclude  it  from  one  and  the  same  genus  with 
Greeff 's.  I  allude  to  the  mostly  one-sided  emanation  of  the  pseudo- 
podia  and  the  seeming  absence  of  the  coat  at  a  given  area  and  to  the 
presence  of  the  superficial  hair-like  processes,  and  the  subtle  hyaline 
Barcode  envelope  sometimes  seen.  The  first  circumstance  might  be 
thought  to  bear  a  parallelism  to  conditions  constant  in  Pamphagus, 
Lieberkiihnia,  &c.,  separating  them  from  their  allies — the  second  to 
represent  a  definite  anterior  opening  (thus  unlike  Greeff's  forms) — the 
third  to  present  a  distinct  portion  of  the  organisation  of  the  total  rhizo- 
pod  not  evinced  by  Greeff's  forms — and  the  last,  a  greater  amount  of 
differentiation,  or  of  superaddition  of  parts,  indicating  a  certain 
advancement.  But  we  have  seen  that  all  these  arc  variable  character- 
istics e\'inced  in  various  degrees :  these  variations  in  reality,  taken  all 
together,  constituting  so  much  of  the  sum  total  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  rhizopod,  whose  nature  is  to  show  now  some  of  them,  now 
others,  more  prominently,  or  in  a  more  pronounced  manner — in  other 
words,  these  charactciistics,  though  attaching  themselves  to  the  species^ 
are  not  of  generic  significance.  Greeft^'s  figui*es  of  A .  violacea  convey  the 
idea  of  the  psoudopodiu  being  confined  to  a  separate  region,  but  he  does 
not  speak  of  this  in  the  text.  The  peculiar  elastic  and  yielding  outer 
coat,  penetnible  by  the  pseudopodia,  would  seem  to  be  the  great 
character  of  the  genus,  coupled  with  the  Amoeban  body,-  and  in  that 
our  form  agrees.  I  need  hanlly  say,  its  distinctions  in  itself  from 
Greeff's  three  forms  are  sufficiently  striking.  The  vertical  parallel 
closely-posed  lines  in  the  outer  coat  do  not  exist  in  them,  nor  do  they 
show  the  hair-like  processes,  nor  (of  less  importance)  have  they  ever 
shown  chlorophyll-granules.  Indeed  it  is  unnecessary  to  contrast  them 
very  rigidly  or  closely.  Its  possible  relationship  to  Focke's  **  No.  iii." 
(loc.  cit.)  has  been  above  alluded  to.  **  Affiniti(is  and  Differences"  can, 
however,  be  regarded  from  at  least  two  points  of  view — a  morphological 
and  a  developmental.  From  the  former  point  of  view  enough  has 
been  demonstrated,  indeed,  to  dctennine  as  to  our  form ;  from  the 
latter,  nothing  vciy  reliable  has  shown  itseK  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  earlier  or  later  phases  occur  without  a  coat,  and  that 
it  seems  to  be  formed  subsequently,  as  in  Greeff*s  forms,  and  others 
appertaining  elsewhere.  !My  data  in  that  regard  ai'c,  I  regret  to 
say,  only  obscure  and  conjectural.  Should  good  fortune  ever  yield 
an  opportunity  to  gain  any  insight  into  these  points  in  connexion  vrith 
our  form,  I  may  at  some  fiitiu*e  time  revert  to  our  rhizopod  herein 
described,  which,  morphologically  viewed,  seems  to  stand  as  a  good 
species,  and  it  may,  for  the  present  at  least — with  a  double  allusion,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  often  well-developed  covering  of  hair-like  pro- 
cesses, and,  on  the  other,  to  the  less  often  seen  hyaline  and  subtle 
outer  envelope — pass  as  Amphi%07iella  vestita. 
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Acanthocystis  spinifera  (Gn^ofT). 

In  my  preceding  Pascirulus,  I  gave  'a  description  of  a  now  form 
appertaining  to  the  genus  A  cant  hocystis  (Carter),  naiu(Kl  by  mo  Aean- 
thocyHtiH  Pcrtyana,^  and  on  discussing  its  relations  and  resemblances, 
under  tlie  head  of"  Aitinities  and  Differences,"  1  had  naturally  occasion 
to  contrast  that  fonu  with  the  one  it  most  aj)proarhes,  the  above-named 
AcatdhocystiH  xpinifvra  ((freetf),tand  1  drew  attention  to  the  distinctions 
between  tlie  two  fonns  which,  indeed,  still  appear  to  mc  to  hold  good. 

That  occasion  afforded  nie,  also,  tlie  reciuisite  opportiuiity  to  give  a 
rvsume  of  (IreefTs  views  and  ideas  as  to  the  su])posed  or  conjectured 
further  developmental  stages,  or  at  least  assumed  modified  comlitions, 
ofliis  fonn.  He  conceived,  namely,  that  tlie  yellow  globules  occur- 
ring in  the  body-mass  of  A.  spim/t-ra,  ])ecoming  extnuletl  therefrom, 
involved  in  a  hyaline  coveiing,  then  give  olf  oi)posite  jiencils  or  tufts 
of  ver\'  slender  and  delii*ate  pseudoj)odia,  and  at  last  acquire  character- 
istics of  which  he  gives  figures. +  Furl  her.  he  conceived  that  those 
afterwards  may  become  combined  into  considerably  larger  gi'oiips,  the 
skruder  au<l  delieiite  pseudopodia  being  now  confined  to  the  out^r  or 
circumferential  parts  of  the  (luster  or  aggregation  of  such  l)odie8,  of 
which  he  also  givi  s  a  figure. §  The  tiist  of  these  forms,  as  I  then  ud- 
vertetl  to,  is  identical  with  that  ])reviousIy  nanud  DijtlophryH  Archeri 
(Barker), II  and  the  second  with  Cystophras  otulcti  (mihi),1[  and  I  fol- 
lowed u])  a  review  of  that  poiliou  of  Greeff  s  memoir,  by  some  considera- 
tions which  appeared  to  nu'  to  n-nder  his  views  hereni)on,  as  yet  at  least, 
improbable,  and  therefon;  to  indicate  that  those  names  shcmld  stand. 

Amongst  those  consideraticms  op])osed  to  Greelfs  conjecture  touch- 
ing A.  Hpiin'fira  and  the  other  forms  alluded  to,  was  adduced  the 
negative,  and  far  the  least  im])ortaut  one,  indeed — that  is,  that  wliilst 
the  hitter  occur  with  us  not  very  uniommonly,  the  former  had  not 
yet  been  fouu<l  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  o])ject  of  the  j)resent  additional  bri(?f  note  is  threefold — 
first,  to  correct  what  turns  out  to  be  a  misstatement  on  my  part  as  to 
the  non-occuiTcnce  of  Acauthocyiitis  Hpinlftra  in  this  country  ;  in  the 
next  place,  to  point  out  certain  features  in  the  accom])anying  drawings, 
(PI.  xii.,  Pigs.  7,  8),  which  sei-m  to  be  of  pr)ssible  interest  in  connexion 
with  this  elegant  fonn;  and  lastly,  to  (haw  attention  to  two  (bawings 
(PI.  xii.,  Fig.  9,  and  PI.  xiii.,  Fig.  10),  which  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  Fhites,  of  the  little  organism,  iilready  alludi.»d  to 
])y  me,  possessing  so  great  a  resemblance  to  a  l)iploj)hrys,  pseudopodia 
retracted   and    siiirounded   }»y    an   aggregation  of  foreign    bodies,** 

♦  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Mifn;sc<)pical  Siimco,"  vol.  x.,  N.  S.,pp.  101-3. 

t  Greeir:  "  Ui^Iht  Kadiolariou  iind  I»atliolari(.n-:irtigo  Uliizoi.K>d(?n  des  Hiisscn 
Wasscrs,"  in  Schultzi's  "Archiv  I'lir  mikroak.  Anat."  13d.  v.,  p.  -193,  t.  xxvii..  Fig. 
20-3. 

X   Lr,c.  (;it.,  fig.  20--2S.  §  Tl.id.,  fi-.  29. 

!!  '•  (iiiaiU'i-lv  .f^iuriial  of  Microscopical  Srirnco."  vol.  viii.,  p.  12.^. 

%   Il)id.,  vol.'lx.,  N.S.   p.  2fi5. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ix.,  N.  fS.,  pp.  323    i,  and  vi.l.  x.,  N.  S.,  pp.  102   3. 
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although  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see  as  yet,  no  evidence  that,  though 
to  a  certain  extent  so  very  like,  it  actually  has  anything  to  say  to 
that  form,  and  still  less  to  Acanthocystis  Hpinifera^  nor  have  I,  indeed, 
any  thing  to  add  to  the  crude  record  I  have  already  given  of  it. 

I  must  now  own  that  1  ought  to  have  put  forward  the  statement, 
\h^\,  Acanthocy%tis  spinifera  (Greeff)  did  not  occur  with  us,  in  at  least  a 
more  qualified  manner,  for  I  was  then,  and  have  long  heen,  acquainted 
with  what  I  now  feel  very  well  satisfied  is  no  other,  the  yellow  glo- 
hules,  however,  not  present,  and  varying  comparatively  a  good  deal  in 
dimensions.  But  it  was  not  until  suhsequent  to  my  previous  communica- 
tion having  heen  published,  that  I  met  with  fully  characteristic  examples, 
confirming  Greeff' s  description,  so  far  as  relat<?s  to  the  form  itself,  in  all 
particulars — the  well-marked  outline  of  the  presumed  **  central  capsule" 
— the  numerous  yellow  globules  immersed  in  the  body-mass,  but  exterior 
to  the  "capsule" — their  occasional  extrusion  through  openings  made  by 
the  temporary  displacement  of  the  long,  and  fine,  and  slender  equal-sized 
pointed  radial  **  spines  " — in  fact,  all  the  described  characteristics  pre- 
sent<3d  themselves  to  observation.  The  examples  previously  met  with 
by  me  I  now  regard  as  simply  smaller,  and  probably  young  states  of 
one  and  the  same  form,  the  "capsule"  not  yet  formed  nor  yellow 
globules  present — or  indeed  these,  perhaps,  but  few  or  faint  in  colour ; 
in  fact,  Greeff'  himself  states,  these  do  not  always  occur.  Such  ex- 
amples I  had,  indeed,  before  me  in  my  "mind's  eye"  when  I  wrote,  but 
kept  a  mention  of  them  in  abeyance,  imagining  they  might  probably 
be  younger  states  of  Acanthocystia  turfacea  (Carter),  and  required 
further  observation.  It  is  true  the  spines  here  are  different  from  what 
is  characteristic  of  that  species,  but  it  struck  me  they  might,  by  fresh 
accretion,  eventually  assume  their  ultimate  varied  lengths  and  bifid 
apices.  I  admit  such  an  assumption  was  gratuitous,  the  more  espe- 
cially after  a  perusal  of  Greeff 's  memoir,  and  due  consideration  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  A.  spinifera. 

I  have  now,  however,  no  hesitation  in  recording  this  form  {^A.  spi- 
ntferay  Greeff )  as  occurring  in  this  country ;  for,  besides  the  more 
minute  forms  alluded  to  I  have  lately  taken  a  number  of  perfectly 
typical,examples  from  both  County  Westmeath  and  County  Tipperary. 
Of  the  smaller  forms  I  have  tried  to  re-produce  an  example  in  Fig.  8, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  first  dra^ving  attention  to  the  fea- 
tures illustrated  by  Fig.  7,  representing  a  preparation  after  treatment 
in  Beale's  carmine  fluid. 

Amongst  the  points  illustrated  by  the  example  before  us  (Fig.  7), 
the  first  that  may  probably  attract  notice  is  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
two  individuals  in  a  state  of  "  zygosis."  This  phenomenon  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  all  llhizopoda,  but  is,  perhaps,  more  noteworthy  in  those 
"  Iladiolarian"  forms,  like  the  species  of  Acanthocystis,  which,  unlike 
those  of  "  Amooban"  affinity,  are  altogether  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
wall  of  solid  parts  (spicula)  which  might  be  supposed  to  interfere 
with,  or  act  as  a  bar  or  hindrance  to,  the  mutual  fusion  of  the  sarcode 
bodies.     However,  not  only  the  present  form,  but  likewise  Acantho- 
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eyatis  turfacea  (Carter)  tad -4.  Pertyana{rxn!bi)  Bometimes  present  them- 
selves in  this  condition,  and  the  present  pair  of  examples  of  this  form, 
so  **  conjugated,"  have  not  been  chosen  by  me  for  illustration  merely 
on  that  account.  Whilst  as  yet  regarding  such  an  example  as  that 
seen  in  Fig.  8  as  a  younger  specimen  oi  A,  spiniferay  yet  it  may  be 
worthy  of  mention  that  even  such  minute  forms  occasionally  present 
themselves  **  conjugated" — just  a  possible  argument,  indeed,  that  they 
may  be  actually  distinct,  supposing  **  zygosis"  to  indicate  **  maturity." 
It  might,  however,  be  held  by  some  that  such  a  condition  does  not 
really  represent  a  case  of  **  conjugation"  of  two  distinct  individuals, 
but  rather  of  incomplete  self-fission  of  a  single  individual ;  but,  although 
the  true  import  of  the  phenomenon  remains  very  problematic,  still  1 
think  a  consideration,  to  be  mentioned  below,  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  does  not  represent  an  act  of  mere  division,  but  really  represents 
two  ''individuals"  in  a  state  effusion  or  ''zygosis."  Accepting  it  as 
true  that  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us,  perhaps  the  only  circumstance 
directly  connected  with  this  particular  condition  really  worthy  of 
being  drawn  attention  to,  is,  that  the  radial  or  vertical  spines  are 
distributed  seemingly  as  evenly  over  the  broad  connecting  isthmus,  or 
commissure,  as  at  any  other  portion  of  tlie  circumference  of  the  conjoined 
pair  of  individuals,  showing  that  duiing  the  original  act  of  fusion,  by 
mutual  putting  forth  of  a  projection  from  each  inner  sarcode-body,  the 
spines  must  have  become  raised  up  thereby,  and,  as  it  were,  shunted 
aside,  so  as  still,  however,  to  come  to  stand  vertically  on  the  exterior 
of  the  broad  conncctiiig  isthmus.  There  is  no  apparent  line  of  demarca- 
tion evident  between  tlie  two  conjoined  individuals ;  nor  could  it  be 
decided,  as  regards  coi-tain  of  the  spicula,  standing,  as  it  were,  half-way, 
to  which  of  the  conjugated  individuals  they  may  have  originally  be- 
longed ;  nay,  it  is  just  conceivable  tbat,  after  separation,  there  may 
even  take  i)lacc  an  actual  mutual  interchange  of  a  few  of  these. 

But  the  point  wbich  most  of  all  deserves  consideration  in  the  speci- 
men before  us,  and  probably  that  which  would  next  attract  attention  on 
looking  at  \he  figure,  is  indicated  by  the  small  bright  red  round  body 
at  the  middle  of  each  of  the  "conjugated"  pair  of  individuals,  the 
high  colour  presented  being  due  to  the  extent  to  which  the  carmine 
dye  has  been  absarbcnl.  I  would  here  refer  to  Greeff*s  figures  of 
living  specimens  of  this  form*  to  show  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
presumed  "central  capsule,"  which  I  was  able  very  well  to  see  in 
many  of  the  examples  I  have  had  under  examination.  In  relation  to 
this  fonn  and  its  central  body,  Greeff  nowhere,  however,  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  it  a  "  central  capsule"  (he  refers  to  it  as  a  "  centrales  kemar- 
tiges  Gebilde  ;  "  in  another  place  as  "  Kern  ;"  again,  as  "centrale 
Blase").  But  to  the  very  similar,  nay,  seemingly  quite  identical-look- 
ing body  in  species  of  Astrodisculus,  he  does  not  seem  to  hesitate  to 
apply  the  term  "  central  capsule."  To  my  eyes,  this  has  here  a  some- 
what solid-looking  aspect  and  appears  colourless,  and  of  course  pre. 


*  Loc.  cit.,  t.  xxvii.  Fig  20,  32. 
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Tents  the  intrusion  of  any  of  the  granular  contents  of  the  **  extra-cap- 
sular"  region  of  the  inner  sarcode  body.  We  have  then,  in  the  con- 
joined specimen,  shown  by  my  Fig.  7,  the  outline  of  tliis  **  central 
capsule"  still  faintly  indicated,  but  which  has  not  acquired  any  higlier 
colour  from  the  carmine  solution  than  that  of  the  extm-capsular  re- 
gion ;  but  the  minute  round  body  in  the  centre  of  each,  as  before  alluded 
to,  has  imbibed  the  colour  very  strongly.  Now  the  question  at  once 
presents  itself,  what  does  this  little  rounded  central  (here  highly  dyed) 
body  represent  ?  If,  indeed,  observers  will  go  so  far  as  to  conceive 
that  the  stnicture  first  described  by  Grecff  in  this  form  be  tinily  homo- 
logous with  the  central  capsule  of  the  marine  lladiolaria,  then  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  more  minute  (highly  dyed)  body  occupying 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  conjugate<l  individuals  in  the  figure,  may  re- 
present the  vesicula  intimay  or  inner  vesicle  (**  Binnenblase,"  Haeckel). 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  correct  in  that  assumption,  then  this  will  be  the 
first  instance  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  which  that  element  of  tlie  organi- 
zation of  a  typical  *'  Kadiolarian"  has  been  perceived  in  miy  fresh-water 
representative.  Still  it  is  a  portion  of  the  structure  that  I  believe 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  detect  or  see  in  this  form  in  tlie  ordinary 
condition  of  the  fully-gi'own  rhizoi)od,  owiug,  I  may  presume,  to  the 
solid  or  opaque  appearance  of  the  **  central  capsule"  above  alluded  to. 
At  least,  I  fear,  I  should  never  myself  have  suspected  the  existence  or 
have  seen  it  in  such  examples  without  the  application  of  the  re-agent. 
But  the  experiment  illustrated  by  the  figure  having  shown  the 
actual  existence  of  such  an  inner  body,  leaving  its  precise  homology 
in  abeyance,  I  naturally  was  anxious  to  refind  some  of  the  more 
minute,  and,  therefore,  less  opa(iue  and  less  granular  forms,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  would  be  much  inclined  to  regaixl  as  younger  examples  of 
A.  spin  if  era,  in  order  to  submit  such  to  a  more  critical  examination. 
Fortunately  a  gathering,  just  made  in  County  Tipperary,  revealed  a  few 
such,  and  of  one  of  these  I  endeavour  to  give  a  portrait  in  Fig.  8, 
which  indeed  though  so  minute,  seems  to  give  a  cei-tain  indication  of  the 
yellow  globules,  though  faint  in  colour.  I  had  now,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  in  the  centre  of  such  a  minute  example  a  delicate 
pale  and  colourless  globular  little  body,  whose  natui-e  can  admit  of  but 
two  interpretations,  one  only  of  wliich,  of  course,  can  be  the  true  one. 
It  is  either  a  structui'e  quite  homologous  with  that  represented  in 
Greeff's  figure,  and  indicated  also  in  mine  (Fig. 7),  in  fact,  the  presumable 
"  central  capsule,"  or  else  it  represents  the  inner  minute  body,  so 
deeply  dyed  in  the  example  figured.  Probably,  had  the  very  small 
specimens  in  this  particular  gathering  been  sufficiently  numerous,  the 
experiment  of  the  application  of  the  carmine  solution  would  have 
assisted  to  decide  the  point ;  I  could  not  succeed,  however,  as  yet  in 
bringing  it  to  bear  on  any  of  those  minute  specimens.  But,  although  I 
must  leave  the  question  an  open  one  as  yet,  I  may  draw  attention  to 
the  consideration,  that,  if  the  little  central  body  in  Fig.  8  really  repre- 
sents the  same  body  as  figured  by  Greeff,  and  readily  seen  in  examples 
taken  by  myself — the  presumed  ''central  capsule" — it  ought  to  be 
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larger  in  proportion,  as  this  generally  occupies  in  this  form  a  compa- 
ratively considerable  extent  of  the  body,  and,  that,  therefore,  so  far  as 
I  can  yet  form  an  opinion,  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  body  dyed  r(id  in  the  example  in  Fig.  7,  that  is  presumably 
homologous  with  the  vesicula  intima  (**Binnenblase,"  Haeckel).  If, 
indeed,  tliis  be  really  so,  then  it  may  be  asked :  where  is  the  structure 
surrounding  it  or  the  central  capsule  itself?  Perhaps,  then,  the  answer 
to  this  query  may  be,  that  the  latter  is  not  yet  formed,  and  that  the 
vesitida  ififima  is  the  first  produced.  On  this  point  I  may  call  to 
mind,  that  Haeckel  himself  informs  us  that  a  time  exists  in  the  young 
condition  of  a  veritable  and  altogether  typical  marine  Eadiolarian,  in 
which  no  **  central  capsule"  exists.* 

Having  thus,  in  the  case  of  ^.  spinifera,  been  able  to  demonstrate,  at 
least  in  undoubted  typical  examples,  two  diflferentiated  structures,  one 
within  the  other,  which  may  seemingly  as  yet  legitimately  be  inter- 
preted as  **  central  capsule"  and  **  inner  vesicle"  (**  Central-kapsel" 
and  "liinnenblase"),  I  was  natui-ally  desirous  to  experiment  upon  the 
form  described  by  myself  in  my  preceding  Fasciculus,  Acanthocystis 
Pertyanaj  and,  fortunately,  some  specimens  lately  turned  up,  though  I 
regret  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare  a  iigiire  in  time  for  insertion  in 
the  present  Plate.  In  my  previous  description  oi  A.  PertyanUj  I  stated 
that  no  *' central  capsule"  nor  **  nucleus"  could  be  made  out,  nor 
indeed  can  such  be  perceived  by  mere  examination  of  an  ordinary  liv- 
ing example ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  had  not  at  command  at  that 
time  Beale's  useful  carmine  fluid,  for  its  application  has  disclosed  at 
least  an  equivalent  structure  to  that  in  A.  spinifera.  In  this  form, 
however,  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  re-agent  was  not  quite 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  A.  spinifera  ;  for,  though  a  smaller  round 
central  body  took  quite  as  high  a  colour  as  that  in  that  species,  yet, 
unlike  it,  the  presumable  **  central  capsule"  likewise  became  compa- 
ratively higlily  coloured,  but  by  no  means  so  intensely  as  the  more 
minute  inn(»r  body,  both  one  and  the  other  becoming  individually  very 
clearly  marked  off,  wdth  a  sharp  outline. 

Of  course  the  appearances  presented  in  even  both  forms,  resulting 
from  the  expenment  desciibed,  might  be  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation— that  is,  that  these  structures,  in  place  of  *^  central  capsule" 
and  ''inner  vesicle"  may  represent  rather  ''nucleus"  and  "nucleolus ;" 
but  I  should  myself  as  yet  be  more  disposed  to  accept  the  former  view, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  analogy  of  the  structure  of  the  marine  forms 
— a  view  in  which  I  imagine  most  other  observers  will  rather  be  in> 
clined  to  acquiesce.  Bearing  on  this  point,  I  may  perhaps  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  some  notes  on  a  future  occasion  relating  to  certain 
other  rhizopods. 

Regarded,  however,  in  either  light,  the  presence  of  these  central 
structures  in  each  of  the  conjoined  examples  in  Fig.  7,  would  seem  to 
go  to  indicate  that  they  are  really  two  distinct  individuals  mutually 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  530. 
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"conjugated,"  rather  then  truly  only  one  individual  becoming  two  by 
a  self-division. 

The  specimen  before  us  (Fig.  7),  happens  to  present  a  further 
characteristic,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  worthy  of  just  a  passing  note, 
for  no  light  can  be  thrown  on  its  possible  significance.  I  allude  to 
the  presence  of  the  rather  large,  opaque,  colourless,  shiny,  somewhat 
pearly-looking,  broadly-elliptic  body  immersed  in  the  sarcode  body-mass, 
and  between  the  two  conjoined  bodies  of  the  **  conjugated"  pair  of 
individuals ;  this  seems  homogeneous,  and  does  not  seem  to  show  any 
nucleus  or  wall.  It  appears,  I  think,  to  be  a  precisely  similar  body 
to  that  recorded  and  figured  by  Stein,  as  present  in  examples  of  his  so- 
called  Actinophrys  oculattty  themselves  conjoined  or  conjugated.*  Upon 
this  problematic  body.  Stein  himself  seems  to  be  able  to  throw  not 
any  fight,  thinking  it  however  an  introduced  foreign  body,  and  referring 
to  Cohn's  remarks  on  a  similar  body  in  A,  Eichhomii  (which  see).  I 
should  myself  hardly  be  disposed  to  attribute  its  existence  here  to  a 
result  of  the  **  zygosis"  or  **  conjugation,"  for  quite  identical  bodies 
occurred  in  the  extra-capsular  region  of  unconjugated  specimens  in  the 
same  material ;  still,  it  might  possibly  bo  supposed  in  their  case,  too, 
that  such  may  be  produced  in  someway  as  a  result  of  conjugation,  and 
that,  after  separation,  one  of  the  individuals  may  have  borne  away 
with  it  this  peculiar-looking  body.  I  have  also  sometimes  seen  similar- 
looking  bodies  in  the  substance  of  certain  other  Rhizopoda.  Al- 
though, then,  the  significance  of  this  structure  is  so  obscure,  it  seems  to 
be  too  conspicuous  and  prominent  a  constituent  of  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  present  examples  to  be  altogether  unimportant,  but  a  decision  as 
to  its  nature  must  be  left  for  further  observation. 

Another  point  presented  by  the  examples  shown  in  my  Figures 
(Fig.  7,  8)  relates  to  the  yellow  globules  appertaining  to  Acanthocystii 
ipinifera.  Greeff  seems  to  suggest  the  probable  identity  or  homology 
of  these  with  the  green  chlorophyll- granules  oiA.  turfacea,  and  of  those 
again  with  *  *  yellow  cells. ' '  I  believe,  however,  they  are  here  nothing  but 
oil-globules.  Greeff  depicts  them  as  all  of  one  Hght  yellow  colour ;  they 
appear  rather  of  various  hues,  ranging  from  a  pale  yeUowto  a  deep  orange, 
and  even  a  bright  coppery  colour,  in  one  and  the  same  individual ;  they 
are  of  very  shiny  appearance  and  of  varied  sizes — in  fact,  altogether 
like  admitted  oil-globules  in  other  organisms;  they  have  no  *' special 
wall,"  no  '*  nucleus" — their  varied  and  bright  appearance,  when  pre- 
sent, renders  this  form  one  of  singular  beauty.  Greeff  very  cor- 
rectly describes  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  come  forth  from  the 
rhizopod,  not  indeed  simply,  as  I  regard  them,  as  isolated  oil-drops,  but 
these  ve  surrounded,  as  he  mentions,  by  a  ImIo  of  pale  sarcodic-looking 
substance.  They  then^  no  doubt,  very  closely  resemble  what  would 
be  a  very  minute  form  of  Diplophrys  (Barker),  wanting,  however,  the 
tufts  of  pseudopodia.     But  I  must  still  observe  that  to  my  eyes  they 

*  Stein :   **  Die    InfiuioDBthiere    aaf    ihre  Entwickelangsgeschichte    untersucbt'* 
p.  163,  t  V.  fig.  27,  X.  and  x. ;  also  Pritchard's  '*  Infusoria,"  PI.  xxiii.,  fig.  25. 
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do  not  seem  identical  cither  with  that  form  or  with  the  individual 
globules  of  the  form  I  named  Cystophrys  oculea.  1  would  here  beg  to 
refer  to  my  pre\ious  remarks  thereon.*  1  have  occasionally  since  then 
taken  examples  of  both  one  and  the  otlier,  still  maintaining  the  cha- 
racteristics and  appearances  they  originally  pr(?senteil.  It  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  unconnected  with  the  subject  to  mention  here,  that,  since  my 
preceding  communication  appearcjd,  in  whicli  I  stated  1  had  not  then 
seen  anything  like  Greeff's  figure  25  (loc.  cit.),  I  have  now  hiul  more 
than  one  oj)portunity  to  do  so.  The  specimens  I  liave  seen,  however, 
were  like,  but  in  one  respect  not  identical  with,  GreelTs.  His  figure 
shows  the  pencils  of  pscudopodia  as  proceeding  Irom  the  exterior 
margin  of  the  four  juxta -posed  bodies,  whereas  the  pscudopodia  in 
mine  emimat^'d  from  the  clefts  or  intervals  between  the  four  bodies. 
Now  these  bodies  were  considerably  larger  thim  tlie  yellow  bodies, 
with  their  surrounding  hah,  emanating  from  cei'tain  f^pcjcimens  of 
AcayUhocystk  spinifera,  and  go  far  to  indicate  that  Diploplirys  can 
repeat  itself  by  a  complete  sulxlivision  into  sevei*al.  Beai'ing  in  mind 
that  this  form  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of  two  tults  of  pscu- 
dopodia given  off  from  opposite  ends,  and  that  one  of  these  tults  some- 
times is  projected  and  not  the  other  (not  unfrequently,  indeed,  neither), 
the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  pscu- 
dopodia, shown  in  Greetf's  figure  25,  and  in  my  examples  referred  to, 
may  be  probably  explained  by  supposing  that,  in  the  former,  one  set 
of  pscudopodia  were  predominant,  and  in  the  latter  the  other  set  were 
those  rendering  themselves  conspicuous.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  the  forms,  just  now  adverted  to, 
is  as  yet  problematic ;  and  it  may  take  a  long  time,  and  the  result  of 
many  fortunate  observations,  but  seldom  indeed  obtained,  to  dispel  all 
obscurity  that  may  exist. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity,  as  possibly  not  unconnecUd  with 
the  question,  to  insert  on  the  accompanying  Plates  a  couple  of  sketches 
of  an  organism,  previously  advei-ted  to  by  me,f  verj-  enigmatical  in  it- 
self, but  curious  as  presenting  so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  specimen  of 
Diplophrys  without  ps(?udopodia,  or  these  retracted,  and  irregularly 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  minute  diatoms  tmd  fragments  of  larger 
diatoms,  as  well  as  various  fibrous  elements  and  indescribtible  **bit8  of 
things,"  forming  a  kind  of  **  nest"  in  which  it  occupies  the  centre. 
Sometimes  this  **nest,"  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  diatoms  (Fig.  9), 
and  at  others  heterogeneous  in  materials,  and  sometimes  not  any  dia- 
tomaceous  frustules  are  to  be  seen  (Fig.  10).  This  aggregation  of  foreign 
bodies  seems  to  be  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  and  very  pellucid, 
coloui'less  connecting  medium,  but  what  relation  this  latter  may  have 
to  the  body  itself  is  problematic ;  the  wliole  usually  poss(?sse8  a  de- 
cided more  or  less  oval  general  shape,  although,  as  in  undoubted 
Diplophrys,  the  body  is  nearly  quite  orbicular,  not  i*arely,  however,  more 


*  "Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Scicmce,"  vol.  x.,  N.  S.,  pp.  101-3. 
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or  less,  though  but  slightly,  longer  than  broad,  that  is,  broadly-elliptic. 
The  body  suspended  within  has  the  fidntly  granular  aspect  arid  some- 
what palish-blue  hue  of  that  of  Diplophrys  itself,  and  the  same  larger  or 
smaller  orange  or  amber-coloured  shiny  oil-globule — this  oil-globule, 
not  always  uniform  in  shade,  sometimes  a  reddish-orange  at  one  side 
passing  off  into  a  greenish-yellow  at  the  other.  This  form  occurs  of 
various  sizes.  It  has  never  yet  shown  tmy  pseudopodia  or  other  ex- 
ternal portion  of  structure,  nor  any  movement.  It  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  this  country,  though  not  abundantly  present  in  any  gather- 
ing made  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  often  encountered,  which,  however,  may 
be  due  rather  to  its  very  minute  size  causing  it  to  be  overlooked ;  it  is, 
however,  more  frequently  seen  than  Diplophrys,  though  the  latter 
sometimes  occurs  more  numerously  in  a  gathering  than  the  former 
seems  ever  to  do.  A  curious  question  arises  as  to  when  or  how  this 
puzzling  organism,  so  inert,  as  it  appears,  can  collect  and  pose  the 
heterogeneous  foreign  bodies  forming  the  **  nest "  in  which  it  becomes 
embosomed. 

In  thus  once  more  drawing  attention  to  the  forms  immediately  in 
question,  in  this  additional  note  thereupon,  I  do  not  suppose  the  sub- 
ject is  by  any  means  disposed  of  or  exhausted  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
by  good  fortune,  some  new  or  unex])ected  features  in  connexion  with 
them  may  become  revealed.  Should  such  occur  to  myself,  I  trust  I 
might  be  once  more  borne  with  in  revi^ing  allusion  to  Acanthocystis 
^nifera  or  its  allies.  Should  such  occur  to  others,  I  should  hail  with 
a  lively  interest  a  record  of  their  observations. 


Plagiophrys  spJuBrica  (Clap,  et  Lachm.). 

In  the  course  of  this  and  my  preceding  commimication,  I  have 
sometimes  made  allusion  to  the  form  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
must  be  identical  with  Plagiophrys  sph^e^rica  (Clap,  et  Lachmann)  ;* 
it  is,  at  all  events,  one  wliich  now  and  again  sparingly  presents  itself 
from  various  localities.  If,  however,  I  am  quite  correct  in  this  iden- 
tification of  the  rhizopod  I  have  had  in  view,  it  has  struck  me  that  the 
figure  (loc.  cit.)  is  not  sufficiently  graphic  ;  still,  had  I  not  lately  met 
with  some  examples,  not  altogether  coinciding  with  that  which  I  had 
previously  known,  and  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  must  continue  to 
regard  as  Claparede  and  Lachmann' s  species,  I  would  not  (as  yet  at 
least)  have  thought  it  desirable  to  attempt  a  drawing  of  the  form.  But, 
though  certain  specimens  lately  taken  present  some  distinctions  from 
the  former,  and  on  that  account  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  perhaps 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  likeness  of  both,  I  am,  however, 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  satisfied  that  these  are  truly  two  distinct  rhizo- 
pods,  and  I  content  myself  with  simply  submitting  the  drawings  to 
the  notice  of  other  observers  whose  experience  may  assist  in  throwing 
a  light  on  the  question. 

*  ClaparMe  and  Lachmaiin :  '*  Etudes  but  les  Infusoires  et  les  Khizopodes." 
P.  454,  PI.  xxU.,  Fig.  2. 
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Bnt,  althoTigli  I  am  disposed;  at  all  eyents  provisionally,  to  regazd 
tlie  first  rhizopod  I  have  in  view,  and  attempt  to  repeat  in  Plate  XIII., 
Fig.  1 1 ,  \xAPlagiophrys  sph<erica  (Clap.  etLachm.),  still,  on  comparing  our 
form,  after  a  prolonged  examination  and  experiments  with  re-agents,  with 
Claparede  and  Lachmann*s  diagnosis,  I  am  at  the  first  step  met  with  a 
character  which  might  seem  possibly  to  exclude  it  from  the  genua 
Plagiophrys.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  those  rhizopods,  meant  to  be 
included  here,  are  said  by  the  authors  to  be  comparable  to  "  Actino- 
phryens  non  cuirasses,"  and  whose  numerous  pseudopodia  originate 
in  a  tuft  from  a  single  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  But  if  those 
authors  deny  a  test  (they  ordinarily  use  the  word  "  coque")  to  the 
(two)  forms  included  in  Plagiophiys,  thoy  attribute  to  Phgiophrys 
cylindrica  (a  form  I  have  never  encountered)  a  shin  (**  peau"),  whilst 
in  respect  to  P.  spharica  they  are  silent  in  this  regard ;  but  it  is,  I 
imagine,  exceedingly  probable  that,  so  far  as  concerns  this,  the  account 
given  of  each  should  coincide,  and  were  most  probably  meant  by  the 
authors  to  be  so  understood.  But,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  figures 
represent  the  forms  as  possessing  a  quite  smooth  surface  and  sharp 
outline,  there  is  no  evidence  aftbrded  of  the  so-called  **skin."  The 
question,  then,  becomes,  what  they  meant  exactly  to  convey  by  that 
term  ;  but  presumably  it  must  have  been,  not  a  separable  integument 
enclosing  the  sarcode  body  (certainly  not  a  test  or  **  coque"),  but  only 
a  more  dense  and  hardened,  or  rather  toughened,  exterior  to  the  body, 
forming  therewith  a  single  inseparable  whole,  both  being  in  complete 
organic  union,  and  thus,  only  that  it  is  less  yielding,  haixlly,  if  at  all, 
more  than  what  has  been  attributed  even  to  Aniccba  itsc^lf  by  some 
observers,  as  Auerbach  and  others.  And,  in  fact,  I  had  myself  several 
times  met  with  the  rhizopod  I  am  still  disposed  provisionally  to  regard 
as  Claparede  and  Lachmann's  fonn  alluded  to,  and  that  without  per- 
ceiving any  further  differentiation  into  body  and  intc^gument  than  that 
I  should  suppose  those  authors  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  it. 

Hence  the  experience,  presently  to  be  adverted  to,  gained  from  the 
preparations  of  both  my  foims  under  Bcale's  carmine  fluid  (Fig.  16), 
and  under  acetic  acid  (Fig.  12),  does  not  appear  to  militate  against  the 
correctness  of  the  identification  of  the  first  form  here  figured  with 
Play,  spharictty  for  in  the  living  example  this  outer  ca-se^  or  coveriny^  is 
always  so  closely  applied  to  the  body  as  to  appear  indeed  no  more  than 
a  smoothly  bounded  exterior,  which  might  seem  possibly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  be  comparable  to  a  '*  skin." 

But,  although  I  cannot  but  suppose  the  identity  of  the  form  I 
sketch  in  Fig.  1 1  to  be  probable,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  regard  this  de- 
termination as  yet  as  but  provisional  for  certain  other  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  my  form  shows  a  distinct  **  nucleus,"  or  body  so 
called.  Now,  in  this  regard  Claparede  and  Lachmann  are  silent  con- 
cerning their  Play,  splKbrica^  but  they  distinctly  state  they  were  un- 
able to  detect  this  in  their  Play,  cylindrica.  Still,  as  this  is  only 
evidence  of  a  negative  character,  it  does  not  disprove  the  identity  ;  for, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  contents,  the  nucleus  may  have  been  pre- 
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sent  in  botli  their  species,  but  have  been  overlooked  by  them.  When 
our  form  (Fig.  11),  alluded  to,  is  treated  with  the  carmine  fluid  the 
nucleus  takes  a  deep  dye  (Fig.  13),  and  when  treated  with  acetic  acid 
(Fig.  12),  it  is  mostly  ejected  and  can  be  seen  as  a  sharply-marked-off 
elliptic  body,  or  sometimes  somewhat  kidney-shaped  in  figure,  and  of 
a  granular  appearance  and  bluish  colour  like  that  of  many  other  kin- 
dred Rhizopoda,  but  does  not  appear  to  show  any  wall  or  surrounding 
investment,  though  sharply  bounded. 

Probably,  then,  a  stronger  reason— one,  indeed,  that  to  some  however 
may  appear  really  but  a  very  weak  one — for  doubting  the  strict  iden- 
tity of  either  of  my  forms  with  Claparede  and  Lachmann's,  resides  in 
the  seemingly  different  character  of  the  pseudopodia,  as  seen  in  their 
figure,  and  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  text.  In  referring  to  the 
figure  given  by  those  authors  I  need  hardly  here  guard  against  a 
possible  misconception  in  supposing  it  is  meant  to  be  indicated  that 
the  pseudopodia  originate  equatorially  from  the  periphery  of  the 
orbicular  body,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  description.  The 
specimen  is  drawn  as  viewed  from  above,  the  posterior  pw^  being  to- 
wards the  observer,  and,  though  the  pseudopodia  really  originate  in  a 
single  tuft  from  the  side  turned  away,  they  appear  of  course,  seen  from. 
that  point  of  view,  to  radiate  around.  In  fact,  all  Bhizopoda  of  this 
character,  that  is,  giving  off  the  pseudopodia  exclusively  from  an  **  an- 
terior" end  (such  as  Euglypha,  Arcella,  Difflugia,  and  many  others) 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  turn  up  (so  to  say)  vertically,  and  creep, 
by  action  of  the  pseudopodia,  along  the  surface  on  which  they  find  them- 
selves. In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  **Plagiophrys"  to  remain  very  long 
presenting  to  the  observer  a  side  or  profile-view.  The  distinction, 
however,  to  which  I  allude  is  the  coarse,  granuliferous,  and  unbranched 
character  of  the  pseudopodia,  as  shown  in  Claparede  and  Lachmann's 
figure  as  compared  with  the  slender  and  hyaline  and  tufted  tree-like 
bundle  of  very  fitftd  pseudopodia  presented  by  our  form.  In  fact,  the 
authors  attribute  to  their  genus  Plagiophrys  **Actinophryan"  pseu- 
dopodia ;  now  the  form  I  have  in  view  does  not  possess  pseudopodia 
comparable  to  those  of  an  Actinophrys  nor  to  those  of  any  heliozoan 
species.  It  is  quite  true  *^  Actinophryan"  pseudopodia  sometimes  in- 
osculate, or  even,  occasionally,  can  temporarily  divaricate,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  form  a  shrub-like  or  trec-Hke  pei-petually  altering 
tuft,  somewhat  quickly  appearing,  branching,  waving,  extending,  con- 
tracting, and,  perhaps,  as  quickly  ilisappearing,  or  at  other  times  some- 
what rigidly  maintaining  themselves  as  a  little  tree.  To  some  these 
may  appear  as  too  fine-drawn  distinctions,  but  I  cannot  yet  but  think 
that  tiiese  idiosyncrasies  are,  on  the  whole,  characteristic  in  these 
forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  these  distinctions,  we  have  in  our 
rhizopod  a  minute  globular  body,  with  at  least  slender  pseudopodia, 
emanating  in  one  bundle,  fix)m  a  single  little  depression  (or  **boule," 
Clap,  and  Lachm.)  at  one  side,  and  with  an  integument,  which  might 
X>erhaps,  when  seen  only  in  the  living  example,    appear  only  as  a 
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*'Bkiii"  (Fig.  11),  ami  thus,  at  all  events,  to  a  considerable  extent 
falling  in  ^\^th  the;  autliors'  (l(>srn-iption  of  their  fonn. 

But  when  our  form  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  the  body  completely 
retracts  from  tlic  integument,  and  it  is  sllo^m  as  an  independent 
colourl(»ss,  and  smooth  coat  or  case,  or — may  we  call  it — ^* testy"  (see 
Fig.  12),  thus  provijig  a  characteristic  not  clainu'd  for  their  forms,  at 
least  to  this  extent,  by  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  something  more,  in 
fact,  than  what  would,  I  think,  be  called  a  mere  **skin" — might  not 
our  fonns,  indee<l,  be  designated  as  **  cuirasses"  ? 

But  to  advert,  th(»n,  to  the  mutual  dilf'erences  presented  by  the  ex- 
amples lately  met  with  by  me  (Fig.  14),  as  compared  with  the  form 
here  designatiHl  Plagiophtifs  fiphfcn'ra  (Fig.  11).    I  found  it  impossible 
to  attain  a  good  prolUe  view  of  one  of  the  fonner,  so,  like  Claparede 
and  liachnunm  themselves,  iu  this  instance?  1  have  been  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  figure  drawn  from  tlie  posterior  aspect.     Comparing, 
then,  the  ibmi  we  are  the  more  familiar  with  (Fig.  11)  with  that  more 
recently  met  with  (Fig.  14),  we  sih*  the  colour  of  the  body,  or  rather 
contents,  is  much  darker  in  tlie  latter  (Fig.  14) ;  this  indeetl  is  pro- 
bably of  but  little  momtait ;  the  wall  or  exterior  a]>pears  ev(?n  tliinner, 
smoother,  shai*per,  more  glossy.  We  se(%  too,  the  pseudo])odia  far  more 
conspicuous,  longer,  lien^  and  there  more  broadened  out,  granuliferous, 
more  fitful  and  changcuible,  and,  so  to  say,  of  a  more  solid  character, 
less  hyaline ;  but  all  this,  it  may  be,  re<[uiring  far  more  observation 
to  decide  as  to  its  being  s])ecially  characteristic  of  truly  distinct  forms. 
The  differences  under  tlie  action  of  Betde's  fluid  are  more  tangible. 
Specimens  of  the  rhizoi)od,  represente<l  by  Fig.  14,  upon  being  treated 
with  tliis  re-agent  immediately  collapsc*d,  and  assumed  the  crumpled 
appearance;  indicated  by  the  outline  shown  by  Fig.  15.     In  a  few 
minutes  this  crumpled  form  began  to  expand,  and  specnlily  the  folds 
all  became  obliterated,  and  the  whole  inflated,  until  a  balloon- shape 
was  assume<l  (Fig.  16).     After  a  time  some  of  the  sarcode  mass  became 
expelled  through  a  rather  wide  truncate  neck-like  anterior  extremity, 
and  the  body-mass  became  distinctly  retract(Ml  from  the  outer  case 
(test  ?) ;  the  nucleus  took  a  hiight  red  colour.     Sometimes,  but  by  no 
means  in  every  instance,  there  was  to  ho  s(^en  a  brighter,  smaller, 
''  nucleolus-like"  (?)  dot  within.     In  the  instance  figunnl,  a  couple  of 
yellow  oil-like  globules  presented  themselves,  vc^ry  like  the  yellow 
globules  of  Avanfhocystis  spinifera  (Greeff ),  and,  in  my  opinion,  seem- 
ingly largely  going  to  prove  that  in  that  fonn  these  cannot  be  at  all 
properly  regarded  as  homologous  with  ' '  yellow  cells.'*    The  other  speci- 
mens (Fig.  11).  those  of  the  ])resumed  Plag.  sp1i(ericay  also  treatwl  with 
the   carmine   fluid,  behav(!d   somewhat  diflerently.      Ko  collapse  or 
crumpling-up  of  the  total  I'luzopod  took  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  rather, 
by  degrees  a  slight  expansion.     Nor  was  it  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
comparatively,    that  the  nucleus  took  its  dye   completely,  nor   was 
there  any  apparent  retraction  of  the  body-mass  from  the  outer  en- 
velope,  nor  did  the  latter  become   balloon-shaped,   but  its  anterior 
bordcT  assumed  a  very  broadly  conical  figure,  no  very  evident  apical 
opening  offering  itself  to   view.     But  that  there  is,  and  indeed,    as 
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a  matter  of  course,  must  be,  such  an  opening,  is  shown  by  the  speci- 
men treated  with  acetic  acid  (i'ig.  12) ;  for  here  the  contents  be- 
coming retracted,  are  partially  extruded,  and  even  the  nucleus  ex- 
pelled through  the  rather  minute  aperture  at  the  apex,  this  fronted 
region  assimiing  an  appearance  showing  two  transverse  annular  folds, 
giving  a  zig-zag  lateral  outline.  It  is  this  portion  whicli,  in  both 
examples,  in  the  living  state  is  pushed  inwards,  giving  the  depressed 
and  folded  appearance  then  seen — the  *'boule"  of  Claparedo  and 
Lachmann.  The  anterior  opening  therein,  indicated  in  Fig.  1 2,  though 
seemingly  so  very  small,  must,  however,  be  of  considerable  power  of 
expansion  to  allow  the  entrance  of  so  comparatively  large  an  object 
as  that  shown  within  the  specimen  represented  by  Fig.  11,  which  pre- 
sents an  example  of  Cosmartum  cuctirhita  incepted  as  food. 

All  this,  then,  seems  to  evidence  that  there  must  be  attributed  to 
these  beings  more  than  a  skin — a  distinct  and  separable  test ;  and  this 
would  bring  the  forms  very  close  to  Euglypha  and  Trinema  in  a  generic 
point  of  view  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  widest  distinction  is  the  facetted  test 
of  the  forms  appertaining  to  those  genera,  and  the  absolutely  smooth  one 
here ;  moreover,  the  behaviour  of  the  pseudopodia  is  not  alike  in  those. 
In  a  specific  point  of  view,  be  these  two,  here  drawn  attention  to,  really 
mutufdly  distinct  or  not,  which  I  leave  an  open  question,  I  need  not 
urge  that  neither  could  for  one  moment,  either  in  form  or  habit,  be 
mistaken  for  any  described  Euglypha,  or  for  Trinema.  But,  besides 
the  smooth  test,  our  forms  are  distinguished  from  those  genera  by  the 
flexible  infolded  frontal  region  of  the  test,  so  unlike  the  rigid  neck- 
like aperture  of  theirs,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  prolonged  exter- 
nally or  introverted. 

In  thus  bringing  fonvard  these  two  forms  to  notice,  I  own  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  research ;  perhaps,  then,  I  may  hereafter 
revive  attention  to  them,  should  I  obtain  for  any  future  observations 
the  fitting  opportunity. 


DESCRIPTIOK  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  XII. 

Illustrating  Ms.  William  Aechek's  Paper—  On  JFreahwater  Rhizopoda, 

Fig.  1.  .  .  ^fNpAt20fi#//a  rf«^t fa  (sp.  noY.)  showing  the  ^*  corona*' of  pseudopodia, 
the  outer  coat,  with  its  vertical,  radial,  and  parallel  markings,  its 
clothing  of  very  fine  hair-like  processes,  the  subjacent  elliptic 
colourless  bodies,  a  dense  stratum  of  chlorophyll-granules  beneath 
same,  and  the  internal  elliptic  **  nucleus  ;*'  the  latter,  in  this  speci- 
men, posed  at  the  side  most  remote  from  the  pseudopodia!  region. 
In  thu  example  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  very  abundant ;  no 
crude  "food"  making  itself  apparent. 
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Fio.  2.    .    .  Another  specimen  of  the  same,  chlorophyll-granules  not  so  ahondamt 

as  in  the  foregoing,  nor  the  superficial  hair-like  processes  so  long, 
showing  ^veral  vacuolesi  three  at  the  periphery — two  of  which,  at 
the  point  of  greatest  distention,  press  up  the  outer  coat — the  third, 
on  the  hare  pseudopodial  region ;  showing,  also,  two  conical  pseudo- 
podia  projecting  through  the  outer  coat;  a  minute  reddish-coloured 
alga  has  been  incepted  as  food.  This  specimen  did  not  disclose  the 
'^  nucleus  ;*'  but  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  further  examination 
would  have  revealed  it,  but  it  was  desirable  to  sketch  the  example 
with  its  natural  appearance  as  regards  the  other  details. 

y,  3.  .  .  Another  specimen  of  the  same,  showing  the  stratum  of  elliptic  bodies, 
but  neither  chlorophyll-granules,  nor  pseudopodia,  nor  vacuoles ; 
the  "  nucleus  "  is,  however,  apparent ;  this  example,  though  fitfully 
changeable  in  contour,  presents  no  apparent  opening  or  vacant 
region  of  the  coat,  the  hair-like  processes  not  evident,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  somewhat  deep,  changeable,  very  subtle,  hyaline, 
bluish  sarcode-envelope,  showing  faint  vertical  lines  in  its  substance. 
A  "protococcoid'*  is  seen  immersed  in  the  body- mass,  previously 
incepted. 

„  4.  .  .  Empty  coat  of  another  specimen  of  the  same  found  in  the  gathering, 
evacuated  by  the  sarcode  body-mass,  but  a  few  chlorophyll-granidet 
and  elliptic  granules  (accidentally)  left  behind.  The  outer  hair- 
like processes  are  but  short ;  the  general  sur&ce  presents  a  coarsely 
dotted  appearance. 

„  5.  .  .  Another  specimen  of  the  same  after  application  of  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  sarcode  body-mass  has  become 
retracted  from  the  outer,  slightly  hirsute,  now  globularly  expanded 
coat  (thus  proving  its  distinct  and  independent  structure),  and  has 
become  coagulated  into  several  balls,  these  having  retained  in  their 
substance  the  pale  elliptic  granules,  but  left  outside  the  chlorophyll- 
fi;ranulcs  as  well  as  the  "  nucleus,'*  which  latter  is  seen  to  the  left, 
having  assumed  a  contracted  and  lobcd,  internally  homogeneous, 
externally  smooth,  appearance. 

„  6.  .  .  Three  ofthe  hair-like  processes  which  had  become  somewhat  expanded 
and  then  detached  from  an  example  of  the  same,  after  the  at  first 
slow  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  showing  a  slightly  capitate 
basal  extremity  and  pointed  apex. 

„  7.  .  .A  preparation  by  treatment  with  Beale's  carmine  fiuid  of  an  example 
of  **  zygosis  '*  in  Acanthocystis  spinifera  (GreeiF),  showing  in  each  of 
the  *'coniugTitod"  individuals  the  central  presumed  ^^veticula 
intima"  the  outline  of  the  presumed  **  central  capsule,"  the  pro- 
blematic opaque,  colourless,  shiny,  elliptic  body,  the  ordinary  yeUow 
oil-globules,  and  the  outer  linear  and  pointed  spines;  these  latter 
as  equally  distributed  over  the  connecting  isthmus  as  over  tJie 
peripnery  of  each  of  the  conjugated  individuals;  the  specimen 
being  *'  killed,*'  pseudopodia,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  completely 
disappeared. 

„  8.  .  .A  very  small,  presumably  a  young,  example  ofthe  same  in  the  living 
condition,  showing  the  minute  inner  central  body  within  the  granu- 
lar genei*al  body-mass,  the  peripheral  hyaline  and  glassy  spines, 
and  the  very  pellucid,  extremely  slender,  filiform,  straight,  and 
long  pseudopodia. 

„  9.  .  .  A  large  example  of  the  "  Diplophrys-like  "  organism,  having  enclosed 
itself  in  the  middle  of  an  aggregation  of  fnistules  of  heterogeneous 
minute  diatoms  and  fragments,  along  with  small  fibrous  and  nonde- 
script shreds,  and  showing  its  nearly  orbicular,  faintly  granular  body 
wiUi  a  large  oil-like  globule  therein.     [All  the  figures  x  400.] 
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Plate  XIII. 

Fio.  10.     .     .A  small  example  of  the  *'  Diplophrys-like  "  organism  (considerably 

more  minute  than  Fig.  9.),  the  surrounding  aggregation  of  foreign 
bodies  containing  no  diatomaceous  elements,  but  made  up  of  rather 
short  somewhat  hyaline  arenaceous  and  nondescript  granules. 

„  11.  .  .  Flagiophrys  aphartea  (Clap,  ct  Lachm.)  (?)  living,  seen  in  profile, 
and  showing  its  little  tree-like  cluster  of  slender  branched  pseu- 
dopodia,  emanating  from  a  hollow  or  depression  at  one  side,  which 
latter  presents  a  number  of  more  or  less  evident  alternate  creases 
and  rounded  prominences,  seemingly  due  to  the  mode  of  infolding 
at  this  place  of  the  closely-investing  outer  integument  or  "  test." 
The  specimen  has  incepted  an  example  of  Cosmarium  eueurbita, 

„  12.  .  .  Another  example  of  the  same,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  showing  the 
*'  nucleus"  ejected,  the  body-mass  retracted  from  the  outer  integu- 
ment, which  at  the  frontal  or  anterior,  formerly  infolded,  portion, 
presents  a  generally  broadly  conical  shape,  but  characterised  by 
annular  ridges,  giving  a  zigzag  lateral  outline. 

„  13.  .  .  An  example  of  the  same  after  treatment  in  the  carmine  fluid,  showing 
the  elliptic  "nucleus"  highly  dyed,  the  body-mass  not  retracted, 
and  the  frontal  or  anterior  portion  of  the  integument  (cr  •*  test*'), 
formerly  infolded,  now  pushed  outwards  in  a  broadly- conical  shape, 
with  a  straight  outline. 

„  14.  .  .  An  example  of  another  form,  probably  provisionally  referrible  to  the 
same  species,  viewed  **  dorsally,"  and  presenting  a  dark,  very  shiny 
exterior,  and  very  long,  branched,  and  sometimes  inosculating 
granuliferous  pseudopodia. 

„  15.  .  .  Outline  of  the  contracted  and  crumpled  appearance  at  once  assumed 
by  an  example  of  the  foregoing  on  being  treated  with  the  carmine 
fluid. 

,,16.  .  .  Balloon-shaped  figure,  quickly  assumed  by  an  example  of  the  same 
under  the  action  of  the  carmine  fluid,  the  creases  and  wrinkles  (in- 
dicated by  previous  figures)  being  obliterated ;  the  elliptic  "  nucleus  " 
highly  dyed,  and  the  sarcode-body  retracted  from  the  integument 
and  partially  ejected  through  the  anterior  opening  in  the  formerly 
infolded,  now  prolonged,  truncate  neck-like  portion  caused  by  its 
evagination.     [All  the  figures  x  400.] 
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M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c. 

[Read  January  9,  1871.] 

Ik  the  course  of  the  practical  working  of  a  laboratory,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  original  research,  we  frequently  make  observations, 
which  although  not  elaborate  enough  to  give  rise  to  voluminous  trea- 
tises are  yet  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  aside  into  some  obscure  comer 
of  a  chemist's  note-book.  The  foUowtng  short  notes  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  consist  of  original  matter  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
place  on  record. 
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1.   On  the  Production  of  Acetic  Acid  from  the  Destructive  Distillation  of 

Ilea  in. 

On  submitting  resin  to  destnictive  clii?tillation,  amongst  other  pro- 
ducts is  an  aqueous  solution  possessing  strongly  a(?id  pi*opertios  and  a 
very  powerful  enipjTeumatie  odour.  A  spe(.'imen  of  this  Huid  was 
neutralized  \ntli  earbonute  of  sodium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
fused  to  get  rid  of  colouiing  matter  and  volatile  impurities.  The 
residue  was  then  dissolved  and  oiystallized  twiee,  by  which  means 
beautifully  clear  and  apparently  j)ure  ciystals  were  obtained.  This 
Bodium  salt  gavcs  in  solution,  a  rod  coloration  with  fenic  chloride, 
and  a  white  ciTstalline  precijutate  with  nitnite  of  silver ;  when 
decomposed  in  the  presc^noe  of  alcohol  by  Buli)huric  acid  it  gave  the 
well  known  odour  of  acetate  of  ethyl. 

The  precipitate  got  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  when  purified  by 
wasliing  and  re-solution,  gave  on  ignition  '913  gramme  of  silver  from 
1*413  gramme  of  the  silver  salt  used.     This  acid  is  therefore  acetic.* 

^K-  1-113  .  ^       . 

Theory        7>i  xr-\- "n  =-9137  Practice     -913 

^  L^  H3  Ag  0, 

It  is  rather  suii)rising  to  s(*e  acetic  acid  protluced  in  appreciable 
quantities  from  a  substance  so  compai'atively  poor  in  oxygen — parti- 
cularly as  oxygenated  oils  also  constitute*  a  comj)ai'atively  large  per- 
centage of  the  prodiuts  of  desti'uctive  distillation.  The  relative  amounts 
of  oxygen  in  colophony  and  in  an  acid-pelding  substance  differ  consi- 
derably — e.  g. 

Colophony     CaoHaoO;,  Cellulose     CjHiqOs 

Oxygen  per  cent.  1 U  *  C  49*4 

The  amount  of  water  wliich  comes  over  in  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  resin  is  not  large,  but  what  there  is,  is  very  rich  in  acetic 
acid ;  85  parts  of  resin  give  about  74  of  liquid  products — about  two 
parts  of  wliich  constituti*  the  aqueous  portion.  This  latter  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1-018  at  15"  C,  and  estimated  with  a  volumetric  solution 
of  soda  it  was  found  to  contain  11*8  per  cent,  of  the  hydrated  acid. 
Pert'ectly  cl(?ar  and  transparent  resin,  when  powdered  and  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  lost  '43  i)er  cent. — 1*389  gramme,  after  drying, 
weighing  1  -383,  whilst  oi)a(iue  pieces  lost  much  more.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  fiuid  was  due  to  moisture  pre- 
existing in  the  resin. 

2.   On  the  Production  of  Ozone  by  Pesin  Oik, 

"When  the  light  oils  of  resin  are  submitted  to  tlie  combined  action  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  light,  all  the  phenomena   indicative  of  the 


*  Dr.  Thomas  ADdcrs(>ii  otmervi'd  that  the  most  volatile  fraction  of  the  resin  oils 
contained  a  trace  of  wliat  appeared  to  be  acetic  acid. .  The  above  note  will  account  for 
its  pres«i:oe  tJiere. 
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presence  of  ozone  are  produced  in  a  most  striking  manner.  Cork  is 
rapidly  bleached  and  corroded,  and  an  old  specimen  of  the  oils,  when 
poxired  upon  a  solution  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  instantly  pro- 
duces blue  iodide  of  starch.  Concurrent  with  the  development  of 
ozone  is  a  rise  in  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid.  A  similar  action  takes 
place  when  resin  spirit  is  excluded  from  direct  sunlight,  but  the  mole- 
cular condensation  is  much  slower.  The  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
as  regards  the  production  of  ozone  seems  much  more  decided  in  the 
presence  of  resin  spirit  than  with  turpentine. 

Paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch, 
and  suspended  in  a  vessel  containing  resin  oils,  becomes  blued  in  a 
few  hours.  After  prolonged  exposure  the  oils  exhibit  a  faint  acid  reac- 
tion. Immediately  after  washing  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  distilled  water,  light  resin  oil  does  not  produce  a  change, 
but  on  standing  for  an  hour,  or  so,  it  becomes  charged  again  with 
ozone  and  blues  the  test-solution. 

Ozone  is  probably  the  prime  mover  in  the  production  of  colophonic 
hydrate,  described  by  the  author  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy.* 
Dr.  Anderson  got  some  substance  which  he  thought  was  colophonic 
hydrate  in  the  recent  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  resin. 
Supposing  that  it  was  formed  during  the  process  of  distillation  it  would 
not  be  found  in  the  oils,  simply  from  the  fact  that  this  substance  (colo- 
phonic hydrate)  is  very  soluble  in  water — and  that  as  there  is  an 
aqueous  portion  of  the  product  of  destructive  distillation  it  is  there  we 
must  look  for  it.  The  author  has  examined  the  aqueous  products 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  4  J  tons  of  resin  in  one  operation.  It 
was  perfectly  free  from  colophonic  hydrate,  which,  if  it  had  been 
formed  at  all,  had  evidently  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  acetic 
acid  which  constitutors  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  this  fluid. 

I  have  frequently  looked  for,  but  could  never  discover  colophonio 
hydrate  in  the  newly  formed  hydrocarbons.  It  simply  seems  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  in  the  first  stage 
IS  converted  into  ozone. 


XVI. — On  the  Cause  of  the  Interbupted  Spectra  of  Gases.     By 
G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.    [Abstract.] 

[Read  Janaary  9,  1871.] 

In  the  **  Philosophical  Magazine"  for  August,  1868,  there  is  a  paper 
on  the  Internal  Motions  of  Gases,  f  by  the  author  of  the  present  com- 
munication, in  which  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  these  motions 
and  the  phenomena  of  light,  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  are  to  be  referred  to  periodic  motions 

•  Traniactions,  voL  xxiv.,  Science,  p.  679. 

t  In  reading  that  paper,  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct  16*  into  -^/le,  at  tha 
end  of  paragraph  2. 
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within  the  individual  molecules,  and  not  to  the  irregular  journey  a  of 
the  molecules  amongst  one  another. 

Mr.  Stoney  thought  it  possible  now  to  advance  another  step  in  this 
inquiry,  and  in  the  present  communication  he  gave  an  account  to  the 
Academy  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  founded  this  hope. 

A  pendulous  'vibration,  according  to  the  meaning  which  has  been 
given  to  that  phrase  by  Helmholtz,  is  such  a  vibration  as  is  executed 
by  the  simple  cycloidal  pendulum.  It  is,  accordingly,  one  in  which 
the  relation  between  the  displacement  of  each  particle  and  the  time  is 
represented  by  the  simple  curve  of  sines,  of  wMch  the  equation  is 

y=  Co  +  Cx  sin  (a?+o), 

where  y  -  C©  is  the  displacement  of  the  particle  from  its  central  posi- 

t 
tion;  Ci  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  x  stands  for  27r  -»  where    t 

is  the  time  from  a  fixed  epoch,  and  t  the  period  of  a  complete  double 
vibration ;  and  o  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  vibration 
at  the  instant  which  is  taken  as  the  epoch  from  which  t  is  measured. 

Now  we  may  not  assume  that  the  waves  impressed  on  the  SDther 
by  one  of  the  periodic  motions  within  a  molecule  of  a  gas  are  of  this 
simple  character.  We  must  expect  them  to  be  usually  much  more 
involved.  And  whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  intricacy  of  their 
form  near  to  their  origin,  they  will  retain,  substantially,  the  same 
complex  character  so  long  as  they  advance  through  the  open  undis- 
persing  aether,  in  which  waves  of  all  lengths  travel  at  the  same  rate. 
But  it  would  seem  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  must  arise  when 
the  undulation  enters  a  dispersing  medium,  such  as  glass. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  undulation*  before  it  enters  the  glass  con- 
sists of  plane  waves.  Then,  whatever  the  form  of  these  waves,  the 
relation  between  the  displacement  of  an  element  of  the  aether  and  the 
time,  may  be  represented  by  some  curve  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
This  curve  may  be  either  one  continuous  curve,  or  parts  of  several 
different  curves  joined  on  to  one  another.  In  the  latter  case  (which 
includes  the  other)  one  of  the  sections  of  the  curve  may  be  represented 
by  the  equations 

y  =  00  (^)  from  x^o  to  J?  =  ^Ti, 

y  =  01  (a:)  from  a;  =  :ri  to  ;c  =  a^,    ^  (1) 

and  so  on,  to 
y  =  01  (x)  from  a:  =  iP.  to  a;  =  27r 

where  t  is  the  complete  periodic  time  of  one  wave. 

The  undulation  in  vacuo  will  then  be  represented,  according  to 
Fourier's  well-known  theorem,  by  the  following  series 

y  ^  Aq-\-  Ax  €08  J?  +  A2  cos  2 
+  Bi  sin  X  ^^  B2  sin  2 


•^  +  •  •  •  I  (2) 

X  +  .  .  .  ) 


By  the  term  undulation  is  to  be  understood  a  series  of  wayes. 
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where  the  coefficients  are  obtained  firom  equations  (1)  by  the  definite 
integrals. 

I      y  cos  nx,  dx=  ir  A^. 
y  sin  nx,  dx^v  Bn* 


?: 


Equation  (2),  the  equation  of  the  undulation  before  it  enters  the 
glass,  may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form 

y  -Ao=  Ci  sin  (a:  +  a,)  +  Cj  sin  (2x  +  o,)  +  .  .  .  (4) 

where  y  -  -4©  is  the  displacement  from  the  position  of  rest,  and  the  new 
constants  are  related  to  those  of  equ.  (2)  as  follows : 

A^ 

(7,  =  y  A,*  +  B,\   a,  =  tan-S   jr.        (5) 

The  first  term  of  expansion  (4)  represents  a  pendulous  vibration 
of  the  full  period  t  :  the  remaining  terms  represent  harmonics  of  this 
vibration,  i.  e.  their  periodic  times  are  |t,  |t,  &c.  All  of  these  also 
are  pendulous,  so  that  equ.  (4)  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  plane  undulation  before  entering  the  glass, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  number  of 
simple  pendulous  vibrations,  one  of  which  has  the  full  periodic  time  t, 
while  the  others  arc  harmonics  of  this  vibration. 

Moreover,  these  vibrations  will  co-exist  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
independence  of  one  another,  if  the  disturbance  be  not  too  violent  for  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small 
motions.  So  long  as  the  light  traverses  undispcrsing  space  these  con- 
stituent vibrations  will  strictly  accompany  one  another,  since  in  open 
space  waves  of  all  periods  travel  at  the  same  velocity.  The  general 
resulting  undulation  will,  therefore,  here  retain  whatever  complicated 
form  it  may  have  had  at  first.  But  when  the  undulation  enters  such 
a  medium  as  glass,  in  which  waves  of  different  periods  travel  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  the  constituent  vibrations  are  no  longer  able  to  keep 
together,  each  being  forced  to  advance  through  the  glass  at  a  speed  de- 
pending on  its  periodic  time.  Thus,  there  arises  a  physical  resolution 
within  the  glass  of  series  (4)  into  its  constituent  terms.*    And  if  the 

*  Other  expansions  similar  to  Fourier's  series  can  be  conceived,  in  which  the  terms, 
instead  of  representing  pendulous  vibrations,  should  represent  vibrations  of  any  other 
prescribed  form ;  and  hence,  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  physical  resolution  effected 
by  the  prism  is  into  the  terms  of  the  simpler  series.  That  it  is  so  may,  perhaps,  notba 
susceptible  of  demonstration ;  but  the  following  considerations  seem  to  show  it  to  be 
probable  in  so  high  a  degree  that  it  is  the  hypothesis  which  we  ought,  provisionally,  to 
accept  For,  firstly,  the  form  of  the  emerging  vibrations  is  independent  of  the  material 
of  the  prism,  since  the  lines  correspond  to  ihe  same  wave-lengtlis  as  seen  in  all  prisms; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  within  very  wide 
limits,  since  the  positions  of  the  lin«s  remain  fixed  through  great  ranges  of  temperature, 
and,  in  many  cases,  when  the  temperature  falls  so  low  that  the  lines  fade  out  through 
excessive  faintness. 
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glass,  be  in  the  form  of  a  prism  the  penduloue  undnltttioiu  ooiTMpond- 

ing  to  the  BucceesiTe  t«ntiB  of  aorics  (4),  will  emerge  in  difibrent  dtreo- 
tions,  BO  that  each  will  give  tibo  to  a  eeparate  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  gas. 

We  thus  find  that  one  periodic  motion  in  the  molecules  of  the 
incandescent  gas  jnay  be  the  source  of  a  whole  series  of  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  gas.     The  n"'  of  these  lines  is  represented  by  the  term 

C.  .in  (»»<-..), 
in  which  C^  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and,  conaeqneutly,  C* 
represents  the  brightnesB  of  the  line.  If  some  of  the  coefficients  of 
Beries  (4)  vanish,  the  corresponding  lines  are  absent  from  the  spec- 
trum. This  is  analogous  to  the  familiar  case  of  the  suppression  of 
Bomc  of  the  harmonics  in  music,  and  appears  to  be  what  usuallf  occurs 
in  those  spectra  which  are  called  by  Pliicker,  spectra  of  the  Second 
Order. 

In  spectra  of  this  kind  the  lines  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
visible  spectrum  appear,  at  Erst  sight,  to  be  scattered  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. This  may  arise,  and  probably  docs  in  most  cases  arise  in 
part,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  may  be  several  distinct  motions 
ut  each  molecule  of  the  gas,  each  of  which  produces  its  own  series  of 
harmonics  in  the  spectrum,  which  by  their  being  presented  together 
to  the  eye  give  the  appearance  of  a  confused  maze  of  lines.  But  it 
appears  also  to  arise  in  part  from  the  absence  of  most  of  the  harmonics, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  relationship  between  the  few  that 
remain.  To  do  so,  without  the  assistance  of  spectra  of  the  First  Order, 
requires  that  wo  should  have  at  our  disposal  determinations  of  the  wave- 
Icngtlis  of  the  lines,  made  with  extraordinary  accuracy ;  and  perhaps, 
in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Hydrogen,  the  marvelloua 
determinations  which  hav6  been  made  by  Angstrom,  may  have  the  re- 
qaisitc  precision. 

The  onlinary  spectnun  of  Hydrogen  consists  of  four  Lines  corres- 
ponding to  C  in  the  solar  spectrum,  F,  a  line  near  0,  and  h.  To 
these  it  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  add  a  conspicuous  line  in  the  solar 
prominences,  wliich  lies  near  I>,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  artificial  spectrum  of  Hydrogen.  Of  these  lines,  three,  viz. :  C, 
F,  and  A,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  motion  in  the  molecules  of  tha 
gas. 

Id  fact,  the  wave-lengths  of  these  lines,  as  determined  by  Xngs- 
trom,*  are — 

ft  =4101-2  tenth-metres. 
F=  486074  „ 

(7  =  656210 

These  are  their  wave-lengths  in  air  of  standard  pressure,  and  !4* 
temperature,  determined  with  extraordinary  precision.  "We  must  cor- 
rect these  for  the  dispersion  of  the  air,   so  as  to  arrive  at  the  wave- 
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lengths  in  vacuo,  which  are  proportionate  to  the  periodic  times.  Now, 
by  interpolating  between  Ketteler's  observations*  on  the  dispersion  of 
air,  we  find — 

^A  =1  000  29952 
^,=  1000  29685 
/uc.  =  1000  29383 

for  the  refractive  indices  of  air  of  standard  pressure  and  temperature 
for  the  rays  h,  F,  and  C.  From  these  we  deduce  that  if  the  air  be  at 
14®  of  temperature,  the  refractive  indices  will  become 

fiH  =1  000  2845 
/u^=  1-000  2820 
^c=1000  2791 

Multiplying  the  foregoing  wave-lengths  by  these  values  we  find  for 
the  wave-lengths  in  vacuo, 

h  =4102-37, 

jP=4862-11, 

C  =  6563-93, 

which  are  the  32nd,  27th,  and  20th  harmonics  of  a  fundamental  vibra- 
tion, whose  wave-length  in  vacuo  is 

0-13127714  of  a  millimetre, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 


Obflenred  waye-lengtha 
reduced  to  wave- 
lengths in  vacuo. 

Calculated  values. 

Diflerenoes. 

Xtli-2netres. 
A  »  4102-37 

F=  4862-11    • 

C»  6663-93 

Xth-metres.          ^ 
^xl3127714  =  4102-41 

,Vxl81277-14  =  4862-12 

Axl3127714  =  6663-86 

Xth-metres. 
4004 

4001 

-0-07 

Thus,  the  outstanding  differences  are  all  fractions  of  an  ele'wnth-metre, 

an  eleventh-metre  being  the  limit  within  whi^^  Angstrom  thinks  that 
his  measures  may  be  depended  on. 

The  wave-length  0-13127714  of  a  millimetre  corresponds  to  the 
periodic  time  4-4  fourteenth-seconds,  if  we  assume  the  velocity  of 
^ht  to  be  298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

Hence,  we  may  conclude,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  4*4 
XrVth-seconds,  is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  one  of  the  motions 
within  the  molecules  of  Hydrogen. 

The  other  harmonics  of  this  fundamental  motion  in  the  molecules 
of  Hydrogen,  viz. :  the  19th,  21st,  22nd,  &c.,  harmonics,  are  not  found 


•  **  PhiloMphical  llAguiiie,**  Part  ii.  for  1866,  p.  845. 
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in  this  spectrum  of  Hydrogen.  But  two  other  spectra  of  Hydrogen 
are  known  to  exist,  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  lines ;  and 
possibly  the  missing  harmonics  will  be  found  amongst  them  when 
their  positions  shall  have  been  sufficiently  accurately  mapped  down. 
A  far  more  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  will  suffice  in  this  case  than 
was  required  by  the  forc^going  investigation. 

But  it  is  from  the  examination  of  spectra  of  the  First  Order  that 
the  most  copious  results  may  be  expect«i.  These  spectra  consist  of 
lines  ruled  close  to  one  another,  and  presenting  in  the  aggregate  tho 
appearance  of  patterns  which  often  resemble  the  flutings  on  a  pillar. 
When  these  spectra  are  more  carefully  examined  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  series  of  lines,  occasioning  one  of  the  fluted  patterns,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  successive  harmonics  of  a  single  motion  in  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas.  It  may  readily  bo  shown  that  such  patterns  as  are 
met  with  in  nature  may  in  this  way  arise.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  some  suitable  hypothesis  as  to  the  original  undula- 
tion impressed  by  the  gas  upon  the  aither.  Thus,  if  the  law  of 
this  undulation  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  near  the 
end  of  a  violin  string,  and  of  a  periodic  time  sufficiently  long,  as  for 
example,  two  million-millionths  of  a  second,  tliis  undulation,  when 
analysed  by  the  prism,  would  give  a  spectrum  covered  with  lines,  ruled 
at  intervals  about  the  same  as  that  between  the  two  D  lines,  and  of 
intensitii^s  varying  so  as  to  become*  gnidually  brighter  and  then  gradu- 
ally fainter  several  times  in  succession  in  passing  from  line  to  line 
along  the  spectrum.  These  alternations  would  give  a  fluteil  appear- 
ance to  the  spectrum ;  and  from  appropriate  hypotheses  as  to  the  original 
vibration  all  the  ])attems  met  with  in  nature  would  result.  Possibly, 
it  may  prove  to  be  practicable  to  trace  back  from  the  app(?arances  pre- 
sented within  the  limits  «f  the  visible  spectrum  to  the  character  of  the 
original  motion,  to  which  they  are  all  to  be  referred.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  will  be  easy  in  a  spectrum  of  this  kind,  in  which  we 
have  a  long  scries  of  consecutive  harmonics,  to  determine,  at  least,  the 
period  of  this  motion — and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  these  spectra 
that  the  most  easily-obtained  results  may  be  expected.  But  the  neces- 
sary observations  are,  at  present,  almost  altogether  wanting.  The  only 
case  in  wliich  the  author  had  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  result  has  been 
in  the  case  of  the  Nitrogen  spectrum  of  the  First  Order,  observed  by 
Pliicker.  It  would  appear  from  his  observations*  that  the  more  refran- 
gible of  the  two  fluted  patterns  obser\'ed  by  him  is  due  to  a  motion  in 
the  gas  having  a  wave-length  of  about  0*89376  of  a  millimetre,  which 
corresponds  to  a  periodic  time  of  3  Xllth-seconds :  one  of  the  flutings 
consisting  of  the  thirty-five  harmonics  from  about  the  1960th  to 
tlie  1995th. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  command  the  confidence  which  the 
preceding  determination  of  one  of  the  periodic  times  in  Hydrogen  does ; 
but  it  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  much  easier  investiga- 
tion which  has  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  gases  which  produce  spectra 
of  the  First  Order. 

''PhilosophicAl  Transactions"  for  1865,  p.  7,  s.  16. 
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XVII. — Air  AcfcouNT  op  Experiments  upon  the  Motion  op  Vobtex 
Rdtos  in  Aib.     By  Professor  R.  S.  Ball.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  23  January,  1871.] 

The  problem  discussed  was  the  following: — A  vortex  ring  pro- 
jected with  a  certain  initial  velocity  is  gradually  retarded  by  the  air ; 
according  to  what  law  does  the  resisting  force  act  ?  The  rings  were 
formed  by  the  falling  of  a  pendulum  from  a  given  height  upon  a 
2 'cube  box  of  the  usual  construction.  The  ring  was  made  to  impinge 
upon  a  target  placed  at  different  distances.  The  time  intervening 
between  the  release  of  the  pendulum  and  the  blow  of  the  ring  on  the 
target  was  measured  by  Wheatstone's  chronoscope.  Making  proper 
allowance  for  the  time  of  descent  of  the  pendulum,  the  time  occupied 
by  the  ling  in  travelling  a  certain  distance  was  measured  to  the  hun- 
dredth pait  of  a  second.  The  range  of  the  ring,  to  which  the  experi- 
ments refer,  was  from  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  front  of  the  box 
when  the  ring  was  moving  with  a  velocity  of  10*2  feet  per  second  to 
a  distance  of  20  feet,  when  the  velocity  was  reduced  to  4*3  feet  per 
second. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  results  it  appears  that  the  observations 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  retarding  force  varies 
directly  as  the  velocity  of  the  ring,  the  space  («),  the  time  {t\  and  the 
velocity  (t>),  being  connected  by  the  following  equations  : 

«  =  27-7  (1- (0-69^0 

da 
!;  =  _.=  10-2  (0-69y 
dt 

d's 

i-l  =  -  0-37t\ 

dt» 

Tables  embodying  the  methods  of  reduction  employed  accompanied 
the  paper. 


XVm. — On  Results  obtained  by  the  Agosta  Expedition  to  obsebvb 
THE  Recent  Solar  Eclipse.     By  Charles  E.  Bttrton,  Esq. 

[Read  February  13,  1871.] 

Agosta  is  a  small  town  twenty  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  station  occupied  by  our  party,  and  which  formed 
the  most  western  observatory,  was  immediately  to  the  south  of  that  of 
the  Italian  astronomers,  and  overhanging  the  sea,  below  the  fortress. 
The  instruments  used  were  as  follows,  taking  them  in  order  from  west 
to  east :  by  Professor  W.  0.  Adam,  of  Kin^s  College,  a  biquartz  on 
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a  telescope  of  2  inches  aperture,  besides  a  modified  Savart's  polari* 
scope  of  great  sensibility,  but  having  a  small  field,  not  telescopic ; 
Mr.  Clifford  had  a  l)i([uartz  also,  I  believe,  on  a  telescope  ;  Mr.  Ran- 
yard,  who  was  stationed  at  Villasmonda,  seven  miles  west  of  Agosta, 
at  an  elevation  of  al)out  600  feet  above  the  sea,  had  a  2'75-inch  or 
3-incli  achromatic,  fitted  with  a  bi([uartz,  tlie  finder  having  a  quartz 
plate  as  a  cap.  The  Author  had  Mr.  Buckingham's  equatorial  achro- 
matic, with  a  5-inch  object  glass,  fitted  with  a  Herschel-Browning 
direct  vision  spectroscope  Avith  two  prisms,  whose  dispersion  was  equal 
to  H  times  that  of  a  flint  glass  prism  of  60"^.  This  instrument  showed 
the  fine  D  double,  and  also  the  close  pair  of  the  group  b.  There  was 
no  diiving  clock. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  made  on  the  morning  of  tho  22ndy  to 
test  the  capability  of  the  instrument  for  detecting  protuberances,  the 
slit  being  set  to  such  a  width  as  would  permit  distinct  vision  of  oome 
60  Frauenhofer  lines — the  int<-ntion  being  to  get  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  allowing  the  detection  of  dark  lines  in  the 
corona  spcctnmi — supposing  that  they  co-existed  with  suificient  in- 
trinsic brilliancy.  The  protuberances  were  readily  caught  with  a 
tangential  slit,  the  forms  even  of  some  of  tliem  being  rendered  visible 
by  a  rapid  ^dbration  imparted  to  the  instrument.  Tho  principal  pro- 
tuberances were  mapped  for  my  own  use  and  that  of  others  who 
wished  to  know  their  position.  It  was  of  course,  desirable,  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  them,  and  thus  to  get  tho  pure  spectrum  of  the 
corona.  It  was  found  that  the  E.  and  W.  points  of  tho  sun's  limb  were 
very  free  from  protuberances.  Ac(!ordingly  tho  following  plan  of 
operations  during  totidity  was  det<Tmined  upon. 

The  slit  was  set  north  and  south,  i.  e.  in  a  circle  of  declination, 
and  the  four  points  of  the  sun's  disc,  E.,  W.,  N.,  and  S.,  were  fixed 
upon  to  be  examined  in  succession  with  the  slit,  the  direction  of 
wliich,  rel'erred  to  any  great  circle,  was  to  bo  retained  constant  during 
the  obseiTations.  My  assistant  at  the  finder.  Sergeant  Ring,  R.  E., 
was  instructed  at  the  moment  of  commencement  of  totality  to  point 
the  instrument  on  the  corona  immediately  outside  the  E.  point  of  the 
moon's  limb.  TNHien  that  region  had  been  ol)8erv*ed,  he  was  to  point 
similarly  at  a  place ^immediat<jly  ext<:*rior.  to  tho  "VV.  limb,  then  we 
were  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and  end  our  prc-determined  work  at 
the  south  point  of  the  limb. 

By  this  method  of  working,  we  hoped  to  obtain  with  the  slit  tan- 
gential at  E.  and  W.  limbs,  the  spectrum  of  the  lower  regions  of  the 
corona.  Then,  the  radial  slit  at  X.  and  S.  would  enable  me  to  compare 
the  si)ectra  of  the  upi)er  and  lower  regions,  wliich  would  be  visible 
in  the  same  field,  the  visible  length  of  the  slit  being  nearly  8'  of  arc. 

After  this,  if  there  was  time  still  remaining,  we  hoped  to  secure 
tho  spectrum  of  any  other  part  wliich  should  seem  brightest  to  the 
Sergeant  at  the  finder. 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  the  finder  was  non-inverting, 
being  an  ordinary  pocket  spy-glass,  kindly  lent  by  the  Colonel  in 
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command  of  the  Sappers  stationed  at  Agosta.  The  telescope  had  been 
sent  out  without  a  finder  or  declination  clamp,  and  both  these  wants 
had  to  bo  supplied  on  the  spot. 

I  occupied  myself,  in  part,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  eclipse, 
in  correcting  the  relative  adjustments  of  the  finder  and  telescope,  on 
the  horns  of  the  dying  solar  crescent,  which  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  totality,*  while  engaged  in  this  opera- 
tion at  the  southern  horn,,  moving  the  instrument  to  and  fro  in  right 
ascension  only,  I  believe,  I  was  astounded  to  observe  that  the  ordinary 
chromosphere  lines  had  received  an  enormous  addition  to  their  num- 
ber, there  being  at  least  twenty-five  lines  visible  between  the  ext<3rior 
line  of  the  group  h  and  D.  Two  of  the  magnesium  lines,  at  least,  were 
seen  reversed.  I  began  to  count,  but  a  remark  from  the  Sergeant  that 
he  could  see  the  protuberance — at  or  near  which  I  was  looking — 
in  the  finder  through  his  sunshade,  which  was  compounded  of  a  red 
and  blue  glass  superposed,  warned  me  that  I  must  set  on  the  point 
first  to  be  observed  during  totality.  Accordingly,  after  an  instant's 
glance  through  the  finder  with  the  unused  eye,  1  sat  down  again  at  the 
spectroscope  to  wait  during  the  few  remaining  seconds  of  sunsliine. 

The  lines  above  mentioned  were  all  bent  toward  the  less  refrangible 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  longest,  the  hydrogen  lines,  were 
branched  at  the  extremities  fuiihest  from  the  moon's  limb,  presenting 
a  tree-like  form.  The  new  lines  were  simply  bent  without  being 
much,  if  at  all,  branched.  This,  of  course,  indicated  a  violent  rushing 
of  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  mass  of  hydrogen  under  exami- 
nation away  from  the  observer,  the  deflection  being  greater  than  the 
extreme  breadth  of  the  slit.  The  obsen'ations,  so  far  as  they  go,  appear 
to  me  strongly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  gases 
and  vapours  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  ably  advocated  by  !Mr.  Stoney. 

The  first  few  seconds  of  totality  were  lost  on  account  of  my  eye  not 
having  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  the  field,  but  upon  taking 
precautions  to  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  southera  horizon,  which  was 
very  strong,  I  perceived  towards  the  left  hand  side  of  the  field  of  view 
a  faint  positivef  line  which  seemed  U^  rise  out  of  a  faint  continuous 
spectrum  as  a  background.  The  eyepiece  of  the  spectroscope  had  been 
fitted  with  a  sort  of  comb  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
referring  the  bright  lines  which  might  become  visible  duiing  totality 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  unexpected  dark- 
ness of  the  field  prevented  the  determination  being  made  in  this  way. 

Thus,  I  was  forced  to  compare  the  place  in  the  field  of  the  positive 
line  just  mentioned  with  the  place  of  the  E  liae  recollected  from  the  ob- 
servations made  a  few  seconds  before.     I  had  devoted  several  hours  on 


♦  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  order  in  time  here. 

t  The  word  positive  is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  line,  which  was  hy  no  means 
bright,  from  the  negatire  or  absorption  lines,  which  were  being  looked  for  at  the 
same  time. 
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tliat  day,  and  on  previous  days,  to  the  study  of  the  solar  speotmm,  aa 
seen  in  the  instrument  I  was  using,  so  that  I  considered  myself  justi- 
fied in  putting  on  record  my  estimate  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  line 
in  the  corona  as  being  decidedly  less  than  the  refrangibility  of  E.  Only 
for  a  few  seconds  was  this  remarkable  spectrum  seen,  for  a  small  cloud^ 
which  had  begun  to  form  to  the  west  of  the  sun  before  totality,  passing 
towards  the  east,  and  growing  as  it  passed,,  shut  out  our  view,  the 
line  fading  steadily  till  I  could  no  longer  see  it. 

On  hearing  from  Sergeant  King  the  state  of  the  case,  I  looked  up  at 
the  place  of  the  sun :  nothing  was  visible  save  the  drifting  cloud,  and 
above  it  a  brilliant  star,  which  proved  to  be  the  planet  Venus. 

As  the  end  of  totality  drew  near  the  little  cloud  passed  rapidly  off, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  I  saw  the  western  side  of  the  corona  as  a  pearl 
white  half  circle,  without  rays,  about  30'  or  35'  broad.  The  Sergeant 
was  at  once  ordered  to  set  on  the  west  limb  of  the  moon.  While 
he  was  doing  so  a  brilliant  bead  like  a  star  appeared  nearly  at  the  W. 
point  and  increased  with  immense  rapidity;  the  totality  was  passed, 
and  nothing  could  now  be  done  but  the  jotting  down  of  the  results  of 
my  labours,  few  and  imperfect  enough.  The  report  of  what  I  had 
seen  was  written  down  at  once,  before  holding  communication  with 
any  one. 

The  sketching  department  was  chiefly  entrusted  to  Mr.  John 
Brett,  a  gentleman  who,  happily,  unites  the  peculiar  qualificationB  of 
an  astronomical  observer  with  ai-tistic  powers  of  no  mean  order.  It 
was  fortunate  that  he  had,  not  long  before  proceeding  to  join  the 
Eclipse  Expedition,  famished  himself  with  a  powerful  reflector  mounted 
so  as  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  observations  of  the  sun,  the  upper 
half  of  the  tube  being  left  open,  an  ari-angemeut  which  almost  entirely 
does  away  with  tube  currents  of  unequally  heated  air.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  instrument,  a  few  wonls  will  sufiice,  namely,  that  the 
mirror  was  an  8^-inch  With-Browning,  the  eyepieces  Browning's 
achromatic,  and  the  sun  apparatus  a  Herschel  prism  with  a  neutral  tint 
dark  wedge. 

The  atmospheric  circumstances  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  were 
unusually  magnificent,  the  details  of  the  solar  surface  and  spots  being 
beautifully  defined  and  steady. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  first  contact,  Mr.  Brett  requested  me 
to  come  to  his  telescope  as  he  had  detected  a  prolongation  of  the  moon's 
limb  beyond  the  cusps  of  the  solar  crescent.  On  examining  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  beyond  the  sun's  image,  both  on  and  off  the  moon, 
it  was  very  striking  to  see  how  very  much  more  intense  the  faint  ex- 
tension of  light  from  the  solar  limb  proper  was  than  the  extremely 
feeble  luminosity  which  overspread  the  encroaching  limb  of  the  moon. 
Here  was  an  observation  of  the  coi'ona  in  what  was  practically  broad 
daylight,  showing  that  if  we  had  some  means  of  producing  the  neces- 
sary contrast,  the  corona  might  be  observed  distinct  from  the  general 
illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere  on  any  really  clear  day. 

After  all  was  over  Mr.  Brett  made  the  remark  that  the  appearance 
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of  projection  had  been  even  more  distinctly  visible  during  the  partial 
phases  succeeding  totality. 

These  observations  have  been  generally  confirmed  by  Professor 
Watson,  Director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory,  United  States,  with 
a  4-in.  Alvan  Clarke  refractor. 

I  noticed  further  that  the  limb  of  the  sun  was  slightly  tinged  with 
tawny  brown  (rather  yellowish)  to  a  distance  inwards  of  about  1',  no 
colour  being  perceptible  along  the  contour  of  the  moon,  which  was 
then  about  half-way  on  the  face  of  the  sun. 

It  rfay  be  noticed,  in  addition,  that  Messrs.  Brett  and  "Watson  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  foimation  of  the  Baily  Beads,  which 
were  seen  to  be  due  solely  to  the  intenuption  of  the  contour  of  the 
sun  by  the  tops  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

Mr.  Brett  watched  carefully  for  any  traces  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
as  evidenced  by  the  blunting  of  the  sohir  cusps  or  change  of  figure  of  de- 
tails of  spots  while  undergoing  occultation,  but  he  reports  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  either  phenomenon,  the  cusps,  especially,  appearing  as 
sharp  as  needles.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  record  my  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  second  of  these  observations,  but,  as  to  the  first  point, 
the  sharpness  of  the  cusps,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  at  no  time 
iohile  I  was  observing  with  Mr.  Brett's  instmrnent  did  they  appear  abso- 
lutely sharp,  the  points  seeming  always  to  be  slightly  and  veiy  slightly 
blunted.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
a  lunar  atmosphere,  for  the  roughness  of  the  limb  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent perfect  sharpness  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent. 


XIX. — Note  on  Eozoon  Canadense.  [In  reply  to  Professors  Ejno  and 
RowNET.]  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Principal  of 
M*Gill  College,  Montreal. 

[Read  Febaary  13,  1871.] 

Thbough  the  kindness  of  the  authors,  I  received  last  summer  a  copy 
of  a  paper  on  the  fossil  above  named,  contributed  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  by  Professors  King  and  Rowney,  and  reiterating  their  already 
often  refuted  objections  to  its  animal  nature.  Though  reluctant  to 
waste  in  controversy  time  of  which  I  have  much  too  little  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  many  subjects  of  original  investigation  open  to  me  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to  ask  permission  to 
place  on  record,  in  the  *'  Proceedings"  of  the  Society  which  has  published 
Professors  King  and  Rowney's  Paper,  some  of  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  their  conclusions,  and  some  of  my  objections  to  their  mode  of 
treating  the  subject ;  referring,  however,  to  my  former  reply  contained 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  for  August,  1867. 

1.  I  object  to  their  mode  of  stating  the  question  at  issue,  whereby 
they  convey  to  the  reader  the  impression  that  this  is  merely  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  certain  peculiar  forms  in  Ophite. 

"With  reference  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  attention  of  Sir 
WilUam  Logan,  and  of  the  writer,  was  first  called  to  Eozoon,  by  the 
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occurrence  in  Laurentian  rocks  of  definite  forms  rosembUng  the  Siln- 
rian  Stromatoporaj  and  dissimilar  from  any  concretions  or  crystalline 
structures  found  in  these  rocks.  With  his  usual  sagacity,  Sir  William 
added  to  these  facts  the  consideration  that  the  mineral  substances  oc- 
curring in  these  fonns  were  so  dissimilar  as  to  suggest  that  the  forms 
themselves  must  be  due  to  some  extraneous  cause  rather  than  to  any 
crystalline  or  segregative  tendency  of  tlieir  constituent  minerjds.  These 
specimens,  which  were  exhibited  by  Sir  William,  as  probably  fossils, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  1859,  and  noticed  with 
figures  in  the  Ileport  of  the  Canadian  Survey  for  1863,  showid  under 
the  microscope  no  minute  stmctures.  The  writer,  who  had  at  the 
time  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  stated  his  belief  that  if  fossils, 
they  would  prove  to  be  not  Corals  but  Protozoa. 

In  1864,  additional  sixjcimeiis  having  b(}en  obtained  by  the  Survey, 
slices  were  submitted  to  the  writer,  in  which  he  at  once  detected  a 
well-marked  canal-system,  and  stated,  decidedly,  his  belief  that  tho 
forms  were  organic  and  foraminiferal.  The  announcement  of  this 
discovery  was  first  made  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  in  Silliman's  Journal 
for  1864.  So  far,  the  facts  obtained  and  stated  related  to  definite 
forms  mineralized  by  loganite,  serpentine,  pyroxene,  dolomite,  and 
calcite.  But  before  publisliing  these  facts  in  detail,  extensive  series 
of  sections  of  all  the  Laurentian  limestones,  and  of  those  of  the  altered 
Quebec  group  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  were  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logim  and  Dr.  Hunt,  and  examined  microsco- 
pically. Specimens  wore  also  decalcified  by  acids,  and  subjected  to 
chemical  examination  by  Dr.  StoiTy  Hunt.  Tlie  result  was  tho 
conviction  tliat  the  definite  laminated  forms  must  be  organic,  and 
farther,  that  there  exist  in  the  Laurcmtian  limestones  fragments  of  such 
foiins  retaining  their  structure,  and  also  other  fragments,  probably 
organic,  but  distinct  from  Eozoon.  These  conclusions  were  submitted 
to  the  (jeological  Society  of  London,  in  1861,  after  the  specimens  on 
which  they  were  based  had  been  shown  to  Dr.  Cai-penter  and  Professor 
T.  K.  Jones,  the  former  of  wliom  detected  in  some  of  the  specimens  an 
additional  foraminiferal  structure — that  of  the  tubulation  of  the  proper 
wall,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  out.  Subse([uently,  in  rocks 
at  Tudor,  of  somewhat  later  age  than  those  of  the  Lower  Laurentian 
at  Gren\'ille,  similar  structures  were  found  in  limestones  not  more 
metamorpliic  than  many  of  those  which  retain  fossils  in  the  Silurian 
system.  I  make  this  historical  statement  in  order  to  place  the  question 
in  its  true  light,  and  to  show  that  it  relates  to  the  organic  origin  of 
certain  definite  mineral  masses,  exhibiting  not  only  the  external  forms 
of  fossils,  but  also,  their  internal  structure. 

In  opposition  to  these  facts,  and  to  the  careful  deductions  drawn 
from  them,  the  authors  of  the  Paper  under  consideration  maintain 
that  the  structures  are  mineral  and  crystalline.  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  state  of  science  such  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
"plastic-force"  as  a  mode  of  accounting  for  fossils  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  were  it  not  for  the  great  antiquity  and  highly 
crystalline  condition  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  structures  are  found, 
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which  naturally  create  a  prejudice  against  the  idea  of  their  being 
fossiliferous.  That  the  authors  themselves  feel  this  is  apparent  from 
the  slight  manner  in  which  they  state  the  leading  facts  above  given, 
and  from  their  evident  anxiety  to  restrict  the  question  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  soi^pentine  in  limestone,  and  to  ignore  the  specimens  of 
Eozoon  preserved  under  different  mineral  conditions. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  general  form  of  Eozoon  and  its  structure 
on  the  large  scale,  I  would  call  attention  to  two  admissions  of  the 
authors,  of  the  Paper,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  their  case : — 
First,  they  a<lmit,  at  page  533  [Proceedings,  vol.x.],  their  **  inability  to 
explain  satisfactorily"  the  alternating  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
other  minerals  in  the  typical  specimens  of  Canadian  Eozoon.  They  make 
a  feeble  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between  this  and  certain  concen- 
tric concretionary  layers  ;  but  the  cases  are  clearly  not  parallel,  and  the 
laminae  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon  present  connecting  plates  and  columns 
not  explicable  on  any  concretionary  hypothesis.  If,  however,  they 
are  unable  to  explain  the  lamellar  structure  alone,  as  it  appeared  to 
Lojgan  in  1859,  is  it  not  rash  to  attempt  to  explain  it  away  now,  when 
certain  minute  internal  structures,  coiTcspontfing  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  organic  origin,  are  added  to  it  ? 
If  I  affirm  that  a  certain  mass  is  the  trunk  of  a  fossil  tree,  and  another 
asserts  that  it  is  a  concretion,  but  professes  to  be  unable  to  account  for 
its  form  and  its  rings  of  growth,  surely  his  case  becomes  very  weak 
after  I  have  made  a  slice  of  it,  and  have  shown  that  it  retains  the 
structure  of  wood. 

Next,  they  appear  to  admit  that  if  specimens  occur  wholly  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  their  theory  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Now 
such  specimens  do  exist.  They  treat  the  Tudor  specimen  with 
scepticism  as  probably  **  strings  of  segregated  calcite."  Since  the 
account  of  that  specimen  was  published,  additional  fragments  have  been 
collected,  so  that  new  slices  have  been  prepared.  I  have  examined 
these  with  care,  and  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  chambers  in  these 
specimens  are  filled  with  a  dark-coloured  limestone  not  more  crystal- 
line than  is  usual  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  that  the  chamber- walls 
are  composed  of  caj'l)onate  of  lime,  with  the  canals  filled  with  the 
same  material,  except  where  the  limestone  filling  the  chambers  has 
penetrated  into  parts  of  the  larger  ones.  I  should  add  that  the  strati- 
graphical  researches  of  Mr.  Yennor,  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  beds  containing  these  fossils,  though 
unconformably  uixlerlying  the  Lower  Silurian,  overlie  the  Lower 
Laurentian  of  the  locality,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  Upper  Lauren- 
tian,  or  perhaps  Huronian,  so  that  the  Tudor  specimens  may  approach 
in  ago  to  GumbePs  Eozoon  Bavaricum.* 

<     ^— ^^  "I 

♦  Dr.  Hunt,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science" 
for  July,  1870,  p.  85,  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  a  great  series  of 
Btratigiot  hitherto  clearly  recognised,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Primordial,  but  distinct 
from  and  newer  than  the  Upper  Laurentian  and  the  Huronian. 
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Farther,  the  authors  of  the  Paper  have  no  right  to  ohject  to  our 
regarding  the  laminated  specimens  as  ** typical"  Eozoon.  If  the 
question  were  as  to  tt/piaal  ophite  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  the 
question  actually  is  as  to  certain  well-defined  forms  which  we  regard 
as  fossils,  and  allege  to  have  organic  structure  on  the  small  scale,  as 
well  as  lamination  on  the  large  scale.  We  profess  to  account  for  the 
acervuline  forms  by  the  irregular  growth  at  the  surface  of  the  organisms, 
and  by  the  breaking  of  them  into  fragments  confusedly  intermingled 
in  great  thicknesses  of  limestone,  just  as  fragments  of  coi*als  Qccur  in 
Palaeozoic  limestone ;  but  we  are  underno  obligation  to  accept  irregular 
or  disintegrated  specimens  as  tyjncal;  and,  when  objectors  reason  from 
these  fragments,  we  have  a  right  to  point  to  the  more  perfect  examples. 
It  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  loose  cells  of  Tetradium  which 
characterize  the  Birds-eye  limestone  of  the  Lower  Siluran  of  America, 
as  crystalline  structures;  but  a  comparison  with  the  unbroken  masses 
of  the  same  coral,  shows  their  true  nature.  I  ha^e  for  some  time 
made  the  minute  structure  of  Palaeozoic  limestones  a  special  study,  and 
have  described  some  of  them  in  the  Trenton  formation  of  Canada.  I 
propose,  shortly,  to  publish  additional  examples,  showing  fragments  of 
various  kinds  of  fossils  preserved  in  these  limestones,  and  recognizable 
only  by  the  infiltration  of  their  pores  and  other  minute  structures.  I 
shall  also  be  oble  to  show  that  in  many  cases  the  crystallization  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  and  the  infiltration  of  other  substances  have  not 
interfered  with  the  perfection  of  the  most  minute  of  these  structures. 

The  fact  that  the  chambers  are  usually  filled  with  silicates  is 
strangely  regarded  by  the  authors  as  an  argument  against  the  organic 
nature  of  Eozoon.  One  would  think  that  the  extreme  frequency  of 
silicious  fillings  of  the  cavities  of  fossils,  and  even  of  silicious  replace- 
ment of  their  tissues,  should  have  prevented  the  use  of  such  an  ai^^iraent, 
without  taking  into  account  the  opposite  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  various  kinds  of  siUcates  found  in  the  specimens,  and  from  the 
modem  filling  of  Foraminifcra  by  hydrous  silicates,  as  shown  by 
Ehrenberg,  Mantell,  Carpenter,  Bailey,  and  Pourtales.*  Faiiher,  I 
have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  loganite  is  proved  by  its  texture  to 
have  been  a  fragraental  substance,  or  at  least  filled  with  loose  dehrU  / 
that  the  Tudor  specimens  have  the  cavities  filled  with  a  sedimentary 
limestone,  and  that  several  fragmental  specimens  from  Madoc  are 
actually  wholly  calcareous.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
wholly  calcareous  specimens  present  great  difficulties  to  an  observer; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  usually  overlooked  by  collectors  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  developed  by  weathering,  or  showing  any 
obvious  structure  in  fresh  fractures. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  canal  system,  the  authors  persist  in  confusing 
the  casts  of  it  which  occur  in  serpentine  with  **  metaxite"  concretions, 
and  in  likening  them  to  dendritic  crystallizations  of  silver,  &c.,  and 
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coralloidal  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  answer  to  this,  I  think  it 
quite  sufficient  to  say  that  I  fail  to  perceive  the  resemblance  as  other 
than  very  impeiiectly  imitative.  I  may  add,  that  the  case  is  one  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  canal  structure  in  forms  which  on  other  grounds 
appear  to  be  organic,  while  the  concretionary  forms  referred  to  are 
produced  under  diverse  conditions,  none  of  them  similar  to  those  of 
which  evidence  appears  in  the  specimens  of  Eozoon.  With  the 
singular  theoi-y  of  pseudomorphism,  by  means  of  which  the  authors 
now  supplement  their  previous  objections,  I  leave  Dr.  Hunt  to 
deal. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  proper  wall  and  its  minute  tubulation,  the 
essential  error  of  the  authors  consists  in  confounding  it  with  fibrous 
and  acicular  crystals,  and  in  maintaining  that  because  the  tubuli  are 
sometimes  apparently  confused  and  confluent  they  must  be  inorganic. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  I  may  repeat  what  1  have 
stated  in  former  papers — that  the  true  cell- wall  presents  minute  cylin- 
drical processes  traversing  carbonate  of  lime,  and  usually  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  often  slightly  bulbose  at  the  extremity. 
Fibrous  serpentine,  on  the  oth(?r  hand,  appears  as  angular  crystals, 
closely  packed  together,  while  the  numerous  spicular  crystals  of 
silicious  minerals  which  often  appciir  in  mctamorphic  limestones,  and 
may  be  developed  by  decalcification,  appear  as  sharp  angular  needles 
usually  radiating  from  centres  or  irregularly  disposed.  Plate  44,  Fig. 
10  (Ophite  from  Skye,  King  and  Ho wncy*s  Paper,  **Proc.  11. 1.  A.," 
vol.  X.),  is  an  eminent  example  of  this;  and  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  crystals  may  be,  they  have  no  appearance  in  the  plate  of  being 
tubuli  of  Eozoon.  I  have  very  often  8ho^vn  microscopists  and  geo- 
logists the  cell-wall  along  with  veins  of  chrysotile  and  coatings  of 
acicular  crystals  occurring  in  the  same  or  similar  limestones,  and 
they  have  never  failed  at  once  to  recognize  the  difference,  especially 
under  high  powers. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  tubulation  is  often  imperfectly  preserved, 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  caets  of  the  tubuli  may  appear  to  be  glued 
together  by  concretions  of  mineral  matter,  or  to  be  broken  or  imperfect. 
But  this  occurs  in  all  fossils,  and  is  familiar  to  any  microscopist 
examining  them.  How  difficult  is  it  in  many  cases  to  detect  the  minute 
structure  of  Nummulites  and  other  fossil  Foraminifera  ?  How  often 
docs  a  specimen  of  fossil  wood  present  in  one  part  distorted  and  con- 
fused fibres  or  mere  crystals,  with  the  remains  of  the  wood  forming 
phragmata  between  them,  when  in  other  parts  it  may  show  the  most 
minute  structures  in  perfect  preservation?  Eut  who  would  use  the 
disintegrated  portions  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  parts  better 
preserved  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  argument  of  Professors  King  and 
Rowney,  and  which  they  have  not  hesitated  in  using  in  the  case  of  a 
fossil  80  old  as  Eozoon,  and  so  often  compressed,  crushed,  and  partly 
destroyed  by  mineralization. 

I  have  in  the  above  remarks  confined  myself  to  what  I  regard  as 
absolutely  essential  by  way  of  explanation  and  defence  of  the  organic 
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nature  of  Eozoon.  It  would  he  Tinprofitable  to  enter  into  the  mtiltitude 
of  Bubordinatc  poinls  raised  by  the  authors,  and  thcdr  theory  of  mineral 
pseudomorphism  is  discussed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Himt ;  but  I  must  say 
here  that  this  theory  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  aftbrd  to  any  chemist  a 
strong  presumption  agaiust  the  validity  of  their  objections,  especially 
since  it  confessedly  does  not  account  for  all  the  facts,  while  requir- 
ing a  most  complicated  series  of  unproved  and  improbable  suppo- 
sitions. 

The  only  other  new  features  in  the  commimication  to  which  the  note 
refers  are  contained  in  the  **  supplementaiy  note."  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  grains  of  coccolite  in  the  limestone  of  Aker,  in  Sweden. 
Whether  or  not  these  are  organic,  they  are  obviously  different  from 
Eozoon  Canad^nse.  They,  no  doubt,  resemble  the  grains  referred  to  by 
Giimbel  as  possibly  organic,  and  also  similar  granular  objects  with 
projections  which,  in  a  pre\'ious  Paper,  I  have  described  from  Lauren- 
tian  limestones  iu  Canada.  These  things  may  be  crystalline  ;  but  if 
organic,  they  are  radically  distinct  from  Eozoon.  The  second  relates 
to  the  supposed  crystals  of  malacolit<>  from  the  same  place.  Admitting 
the  interpretation  given  of  these  to  bo  correct,  they  are  no  more  re- 
lated to  Eozoon  than  are  the  curious  vermicular  crystals  of  a  mica- 
ceous mineral  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  Canadian  limestones. 

The  tliird  and  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  spinel  from 
Amity,  Xew  York,  containing  calcite  in  its  crevices,  including  a  perfect 
canal  system  preserved  in  malacolite.  With  reference  to  this,  as  spinels 
of  large  size  occur  in  veins  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  fragments  of  limestone  con- 
taining Eozoon  may  not  be  occasionally  associated  with  them  in  their 
matrix.  I  confess,  however,  that  until  I  can  examine  such  specimens, 
which  I  have  not  yet  met  with,  I  cannot,  after  my  experience  of  the 
tendencies  of  Messrs.  Rowney  and  King  to  confound  other  forms  with 
those  of  Eozoon,  accept  their  determinations  in  a  matter  so  critical  and 
in  a  case  so  unlikely. 

On  two  points  in  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
first  is  the  geological  range  of  Eozoon.  This,  at  present,  is  Lauren- 
tian, and  possibly,  even  Primordial,  according  to  Dr.  Hunt.  Similar 
forms,  however,  exist  in  the  unaltered  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  are 
at  present  included  in  the  genera  Stromatoporay  Stromatocerium,  and 
Arch<ieocyathmy  along  with  corals  and  sponges  properly  belonging, to 
those  genera.  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  refer  more  in  detail  to 
these  facts  which  I  am  now  investigating,  with  reference  to  the  Palae- 
ozoic successors  of  Eozoon,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting.  With 
regard  to  the  Connemara  ophiolites,  J  reganl  these  as  similar  to  certain 
more  recent  ophiolites  from  tlie  Green  Mountain  range  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Canada,  which  have  not  afibixlod  Eozoon,  and  I  have 
never  boon  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  occurn^nce  of  any  definite 
orfrjmic  structure  in  the  Conuomara  specimens.  With  regard  to  the 
so-called  Linssic  specimens  from  Skye,  without  admitting  the  Liassic 
age  of  the  specimens,  which,  I  beg  to  suggest,  is  still  somewhat  doubt- 
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fill,*  I  may  safely  say  that  the  figure  at  length  given  by  Messrs.  Row- 
ney  and  King  of  their  vaunted  specimen  does  not  seem  to  me  to  present 
the  characters  of  Eozoon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shows  granules  of  ser- 
pentine hispid  with  acicular  crystals,  which  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
altogether  inorganic. 

The  last  point  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  taunt  that  so  little  further 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  Eozoon.  With  reference 
to  this,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  a  process  of  confounding  the  actual 
structure  of  Eozoon  with  all  manner  of  dendritic  and  crystalline  forms, 
in  the  way  followed  by  the  authors,  would  constitute  progress.  But 
in  so  far  as  careful  comparison  with  all  specimens  which  have  been 
recently  found  is  concerned,  some  progress  has  been  made  ;  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  bring  forward  not  merely  additional 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  Eozoon,  but  fresh  eN^dence  of 
its  wide  geographical  range,  and  also  links  of  connexion  with  fossils  of 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks.  The  discovery  recently  made  in  Massachusetts, 
and  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Rowney  and  King,  is  itself  not  without  im- 
portance. In  the  meantime  I  am  content  to  accept  tlie  investigations 
of  Messrs.  King  and  Rowncy  as  nearly  exhaustive  of  the  natural  liistory 
of  those  imitative  forms  wliich  may  be  confounded  with  Eozoon,  and  there- 
fore as  in  a  certain  way  useful  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 
As  already  stated,  I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  following  out,  as 
opportunity  oflfers,  two  lines  of  investigation  bearing  on  the  following 
points : — (1)  the  study  of  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Primordial  successors 
of  Eozoon,  and  (2)  that  of  the  tubulation  and  other  structures  similar 
to  those  of  Eozoon  preserved  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 


XX. — Messbjs.  Kino  and  Rowney  on  Eozoon  Canaj)ense. 
By  T.  Stekry  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

[Read  February  27,  1870.] 

In  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  for  July  12,  1869, 
Messrs.  King  and  Rowney  have  given  us  at  length  their  latest  cor- 
rected views  on  various  questions  connected  with  Eozoon  Canadense. 
Leaving  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Dawson,  the  discussion  of  the  Zoological 
aspects  of  the  question,  I  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  criticisms  on 
the  chemical  and  mineralogical  views  of  the  authors.  The  i)roblem 
which  they  had  before  them  was  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  certain 
forms  which,  to  skilled  observers,  like  Carpenter,  Dawson,  and 
Rupert  Jones,  appear  to  possess  all  the  structural  character  of  the 
calcareous  skeleton  of  a  foraminiferal  organism,  and  moreover  to  show 
how  it  happens  that  these  forms  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  are 
associated  with  serpentine  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  these  observers  to 


*  See  Dr.  Hunt's  note  on  the  rocks  of  Skye,  *' Am.  Jour.  Science,"  for  March,  1870, 
p.  186. 
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eoucliKle  that  this  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  filled  and  cnvelopod 
tlip  calcareous  skeleton,  repla(.'ing  tlie  perishable  sarcode.  The 
hypothesis  now  put  forward  by  Messrs.  King  and  Ruwney  to  explain 
the  appearances  in  question,  is,  that  all  this  curiously  arranged  serpen- 
tine, which  appears  to  be  a  cast  of  tht>  interior  of  a  complex  foramini- 
feral  organism,  has  becni  shaped  or  sculptured  out  of  plates,  prisms, 
and  other  solids  of  serpentine,  by  *'the  erosion  and  incomplete 
waste  of  the  latter,  the  definite  shapes  being  residual  portions  of  the 
solid  that  have  not  completely  disiippeared."  The  calcite  which 
limits  these  definite  shapes,  or,  m  other  wonls,  what  is  regarded  as  the 
calcareous  skeleton  ofEozoon,  is  a  **  replacement  pseudomorph"  of 
calcite  taking  the  place  of  the  waste<l  and  eroded  serpentine.  It  was 
not  a  calcareous  fossil,  filled  and  suiTounded  by  the  serpentine,  but 
was  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  serp(?ntine  itself,  by  a  mysterious 
agency  Avhich  dissolved  away  this  mineral  to  form  a  mould,  in  which 
the  calcite  was  cast.  Tliis  marvellous  process  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  operations  of  that  plastic  force  in  virtue  of  which  sea-shells 
were  supposed  by  some  old  naturalists  to  be  generated  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  strata.  Such  eiiuivocally  formt\l  fossils,  whether  oyster  or 
foraminifers,  may  well  be  termed  pseudomorphs,  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  with  what  propriety  the  authors  of  this  singular  hypothesis 
invoke  the  doctiines  of  mineral  pseudomoii)hism,  as  taught  by  Hose, 
Blum,  Bischof,  and  Dana.  In  replacement  pseudomorphs,  as  under- 
stood by  these  authors,  a  mineral  species  disappears  and  is  replaced  by 
anotlier  which  retains  the  external  form  of  the  first.  Could  it  bo 
shown  that  the  calcite  of  the  cell-wall  of  Eozoon  was  once  serpentine, 
this  portion  of  carbonate?  of  lime  woidd  be  a  replacement  pseudomoiph 
after  serpentine  ;  but  why  the  poi-tions  of  this  mineral,  which  in  tho 
hypothesis  of  ^Messrs.  King  and  Kowney  havt»  been  thus  replaced, 
should  assume  the  forms  of  a  foraminii'eral  skeleton,  is  precisely  what 
our  authors  fail  to  show,  and,  as  all  must  see,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Messrs.  King  and  llowney,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  calcite  as  a  replacement  pseudomoii)h  after  serpentine, 
but  give  no  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  such  pseudomorphs.  Both 
Bose  and  Bischof  regard  serpentine  itself  as,  in  all  cases,  of 
pseudomorphous  origin,  and  as  the  last  result  of  the  changes  of  a 
nimiber  of  mineral  sp(»ci(?s,  but  give  us  no  example  of  the  pseudo- 
morphous alteration  of  sei-pentine  itself.  It  is,  according  to  Bischof, 
the  veiy  insolu])ility  and  unalterability  of  scTpentine  which  causes  it 
to  appear  as  the  final  result  of  the  change^  of  so  many  mineral  species. 
Delessi^  mon^over,  in  his  carefully  prcjpared  table  of  pseudomorphous 
minerals,  in  wliich  he  has  resumed  the  results  of  his  own  and  all 
preceding  observers,  does  not  admit  the  pseudomorpliic  replacement  of 
Ber])entine  by  calcite,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  species.*     If,  then, 


*  *'  Annales  des  Mines,"  5,  xvi.  :n7. 
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such  pseudomorphs  exist,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  hitherto  unobsorTcd, 
and  our  authors  should  at  least  have  given  us  some  evidence  of  th^s 
remarkable  case  of  pseudomorphism  by  which  they  seek  to  support 
their  singidar  hypothesis. 

I  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  I  rcgect  with  Scheerer,  Delesse,  and 
Xaumann,  a  great  part  of  the  supposed  cases  of  mineral  pseudomor- 
phism, and  do  not  even  admit  the  pseudomorphous  origin  of  serpentine 
itself,  but  believe  that  this,  with  many  other  related  silicates,  has  been 
formed  by  direct  chemical  precipitation.  This  view,  which  our 
authors  do  me  the  honour  to  criticise,  was  set  forth  by  me  in  1860 
and  1861,*  and  will  be  found  noticed  more  in  detail  in  the  '*  Geological 
Beport.  of  Canada,  for  1866,"  p.  229.  I  have  there  and  elsewhere 
maintained  that  **  steatite,  serpentine,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  and  in 
many  cases  garnet,  epidote,  and  other  silicated  minerals,  are  formed 
by  a  crystallization  and  molecular  re-arrangement  of  silicates,  ge- 
nerated by  chemical  processes  in  waters  at  the  earth's  surface."! 

This  view,  which  at  once  explains  the  origin  of  all  these  bedded 
rocks,  and  the  fact  that  their  constituent  mineral  species,  like  silica 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  replace  the  perishable  matter  of  organic  forms, 
is  designated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Rowoiey  **  as  so  completely  destitute 
of  the  characters  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  consideration,"  and  they  spoak  of  my  attempts  to  maintain  this 
hypothesis  as  **  a  total  collapse."  How  far  this  statement  is  from  the 
truth  my  readers  shall  judge.  My  views  as  to  the  origin  of  serpen- 
tine and  other  silicated  minerals  were  set  forth  by  me  as  above  in 
1860-1864,  before  an}'thing  was  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  Eozoon, 
and  were  forced  upon  me  by  my  studies  of  the  older  crj'stalline  schists 
of  Xorth  America.  iN'aumann  had  already  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  some  such  hy])othesis  when  he  protested  against  the  extravagances 
of  the  pseudomorphist  school,  and  maintained  that  the  beds  of  various 
silicates  found  in  the  crystalline  schists  are  original  deposits  and  not 
formed  by  an  epigenic  process.  ('^Geognosie"  ii.,  65.  154,  and  "  Bull. 
Soc.  Geol.  do  France,"  2,  xrai.,  678.)  This  conclusion  of  ^Naumann's 
I  have  attempted  to  explain  and  support  by  numerous  facts  and  ob- 
servations, which  have  led  me  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Giim- 
bel,  who  accepts  Naumann's  ^'iew,  sustains  my  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  these  rocks  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  J  and  Credner  in 
discussing  the  genesis  of  the  Eozoic  rocks,  has  most  ably  defended  it.§ 
So  much  for  my  theoretical  views  so  contemptuously  denounced  by 
Messrs.   King    and  Rowney,   which  are  nevei'theless  unhesitatingly 


♦  "  Amer.  Jour.  Sci  *'  (2),  xxix.  281,  xxxii.  286. 

t  Ibid.,  xxxvii.  266;  xxxviii.  183. 

X  **Proc.  Royal  Bavarian  Acad,  for  1866,''  translated  in  "  Can.  Naturalist,"  iii., 

81. 

§  "  Die  Gliederung  der  Eozoischcn  Formations  gruppe  Nord.-Amerikas, — a 
Thesis  defended  before  the  University  of  Leipzig,  March  15,  1869,"  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Credner.  Halle,  1869,  p.  53. 
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adopted  by  the  two  gcolo[^sts  of  the  time  who  have  made  the  most 
special  studies  of  thi*  rocks  in  questiou,  Giiiubel  in  Germany,  and 
Credner  in  North  Aiucricu. 

It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  follow  Messrs.  King  and  Howney 
through  th(;ir  long  paper,  whicli  abounds  in  statements  us  unsound  as 
those  1  have  just  exposed,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  codling  at- 
tention to  one  miscon(!eption  of  theirs  as  to  my  view  of  the  origin  of 
lim(*stones.  They  quote  Pi-ofcssor  Hull's  remark  to  the  effect  that 
the  researclu^s  of  the  Canadian  geologists  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  oldest  known  limestones  of  I  lie  world  owe  their  origin  to  Eozoon, 
and  remark  that  the  (existence  of  great  limestone  beds  in  the  Eozoic 
rocks  seemc<l  to  have  iufluenced  Lyell,  Ramsay,  and  others  in  admitting 
the  received  view  of  Y^ozoon.  "NVere  thiTo  no  othiT  conceivable  source 
of  limestones  than  Kozoou  or  similar  calcareous  skeletons,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  such  rocks  in  the  Lauivntiim  system 
could  have  thus  inlluenced  these  distinguished  geologists,  but  there 
are  found  beneath  tin;  Eozoon  horizon  two  gn^it  formations  of  lime- 
stone in  which  this  fossil  has  nevir  been  detected.  When  found, 
indeed,  it  owes  its  eonse'rvation  in  a  readily  rtMognizable  form  to  the 
fact,  that  it  was  preserved  by  the  introduction  of  seq)entine  at  the  time 
of  its  growth.  Above  the  unbroken  Eozoon  reefs  are  limestones  made 
up  apparently  of  the  sc^ries  of  Eozoon  thus  preserved  by  seri>entine, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  calcareous  rhizopotl,  growing  in  water 
where  serpentine  was  not  in  pro(.'ess  of  formation,  might,  and  probably 
did,  build  up  pure  limestone  beds  like  those  formird  in  later  times  from 
the  ruins  of  conils  tuid  criuoids.  Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent 
in  tliis  with  the  assi'rtitm  which  Messrs.  King  and  llowney  quote 
from  me,  viz.,  that  the  popular  notion  that  (dl  limrHtone  J'onnatiatu 
owe  their  origin  to  organic  life  is  based  U])on  a  fallacy.  The  idea 
that  marine  organisms  oiiginate  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  their  skele- 
tons, in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  plants  generate 
the  organic  matter  of  theirs,  appears  to  be  commonly  held  among 
certain  geologists.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  repeated  that 
animals  only  a]>propriate  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  furnished 
them  by  chemical  reaction.  Were  thctre  no  animals  pi^esent  to  make 
use  of  it,  the  car])ouate  of  lime  would  accumulate  in  natui'ul  waters  till 
these  becam(?  saturated  and  would  then  be  deposited  in  an  insoluble  form; 
and  although  thousands  effect  of  lim(?stone  have  been  foiiued  from  the 
calcareous  skeletons  of  marine  animals,  it  is  not  less  tinie  that  great 
beds  of  ancient  marble,  like  mauv  modern  travertines  and  tufas,  have 
been  depositetl  without  the  intervention  of  life,  and  even  in  waters 
from  which  liN-ing  organisms  were  probably  absent.  To  illustrate 
tliis  with  the  parallel  case  of  silicious  deposits,  there  are  great  beds 
jjiiide  up  of  silicious  shields  of  diatoms.  These  during  their  life- 
firt^a  extracti^l  from  the  waters  the  dissolved  silica,  which,  but  for 
fhcir  intervention,  might  have  accumulated  till  it  was  at  length  do- 
nS^itiid  IJ^  ^^^^  ^"^"^  ^^  schist  or  of  crystalline  quartz.  In  either  case 
P      fiijictioti^  ^^  ^^^'  coral,  the  rhizopod,  or  the  diatom  is  limitc'd  to  assi- 
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milating  tho  carbonate  of  lime  or  the  silica  from  its  solution,  and  the 
organized  form  thus  given  to  these  substances  is  purely  accidental.  It 
is  characteristic  of  our  authors,  that,  rather  than  admit  the  limestone 
beds  of  the  Eozoon  rocks  to  have  been  formed  like  beds  of  coralline 
limestone,  or  deposited  as  chemical  precipitates  like  travertine,  they 
prefer,  as  they  assure  us,  to  regard  them  as  the  results  of  that 
hitherto  unheard-of  process,  the  pseudomorphism  of  serpentine ;  as 
if  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  place  of  dissolved 
serpentine  were  a  simpler  process  than  its  direct  deposition  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  ways  which  all  the  world  understands  ! 

MoNTBSAL, /ani/ar^  16,  1871. 


»  XXI. — Ok  Muscuulb  Anomalies  in  Hitman  Anatomy.  By  Alexandeb 
Macalisteb,  Professor  of  Zoology,  T.  C.  D.     [Absfract]. 

[Read  January  23,  1871.] 

In  this  Paper  I  have  recorded  all  the  muscular  anomalies  which 
have  been  seen  by  me  during  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  together  with  notes  of  many 
others  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  several  fiiends  and 
former  pupils.  These  I  have  tabulated  in  anatomical  order,  and  I 
have,  as  far  as  I  could,  given  a  complete  bibliographic  record  of  the 
subject  of  abnormal  myology ;  there  are  thus  in  the  list  about  two 
thousand  forms  of  deviation  from  the  average  structure  in  man,  over 
fifteen  hundred  of  which  have  been  noticed  by  myself.  Of  these,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  are  novelties,  not  hitherto  described,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  have  not  appended  to  this  Paper  any  generalities,  as  I  have 
seen  no  cause  to  alter  any  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  before  expressed 
("Proc."  E.  I.  A.,  1867,  Dec.  9).  Nor  have  I  added  any  remarks  on 
muscular  homologies  ;  for  though  I  have  seen  reason  to  depart  in 
some  respects  from  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  paper  just  quoted, 
yet  I  desire  that  this  paper — long  enough  in  itself — should  not  be 
encumbered  with  any  theory;  and  I  have  therefore  carefully  con- 
fined myself  as  much  as  possible  to  matters  of  fact.  The  most  in- 
teresting question  regarding  muscular  anomalies  is  that  which  concerns 
the  relations  existing  between  the  departures  from  average  structure 
in  man,  and  the  average  or  normal  arrangements  in  lower  animals;  but 
I  have  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  touched  upon  this,  as  it  would 
have  swelled  the  paper  to  inoi^dinate  size.  Muscles  do  not  seem  to 
vary  in  lower  animals  to  the  extent  they  do  in  man,  though  of  course 
we  cannot  absolutely  know  the  frequency  of  such  anomalies  unless  we 
obtain  a  record  of  a  much  larger  number  of  dissections  as  data  than 
we  have  at  present.     In  such  animals,  however,  as  I  have  several 
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times  dissected,  to  wit,  the  lion— of  which  I  have  carefully  dis- 
sected four  specimens — the  dog,  rabbit,  Macacns  ncmestrinns  (6) ; 
M.  cynomolgus  (t3);  Ccrcopitheus  sabajus  (3);  Cebus  eapucinus  (5); 
Talpa  Eiiropaea  (4);  Ardea  comata  (3);  Diomedea  exulans  (2);  and 
many  other  animals,  I  have  found  that  eveiy  second  and  succeeding 
dissection  of  the  same  species  has  been  precisely  id(inticaL  !Now, 
there  are  scarcely  two  human  subjects  wlio^e  muscular  systems  in 
every  respect  resemble  each  other,  while  in  the  series  of  each 
species  above  named,  positively  no  deviations  were  met  with, 
though  in  most  cases  (all  but  the  dogs  and  rabbits)  both  sides  were 
carefully  dissected  and  the  muscles  weighed ;  those  of  one  side  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Ilaughton,  and  those  of  the  other  by  myself.  From 
these  data,  as  well  as  from  the  comparison  of  the  records  of  the  dissec- 
tion by  other  anatomists  of  individual  species,  1  think  we  arc  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  there  is  smaller  degree  of  variation  in  the 
muscular  system  of  any  well-marked  animal  form  than  there  is  in  man. 

As  to  the  producing  causes  of  muscular  anomalies,  wo  will  not  be* 
in  a  position  to  airive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions  until  wo  can 
procure  a  series  of  dissections  of  subjects  whose  habits  of  life  have 
been  known;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  to  a  large  extent 
are  due  to  variation  in  habit,  and  possibly  are  to  a  large  extent 
hereditary,  as  such  deformity  as  the  occunvnce  of  six  fingers  has  been 
proved  to  be.  Sex  certainly  does  seem  to  influence  their  development, 
as  stated  before;  and  from  the  different  degrees  of  frequency  of 
certain  anomalies,  catalogued  by  Professor  Wenzel  Gruber,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Professor  Jolm  Wood,  of  King's  College,  London,  and 
myself  in  Dublin  (where  the  largest  number  of  subjects  dissected  are 
mainly  of  Celtic  origin),  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  relative  frecjuoncy  of  certain  varic^ties  in  Celtic,  Saxon,  and 
Sclavonic  races.  1  have  not  met  with  any  record  of  an  extensive 
series  of  dissections  of  negroes  or  of  other  races,  but  it  is  probable 
that*  in  these  there  would  be  found  similar  varieties  of  development, 
which  might  admit  of  tabulation  as  race  characters.  "Wlien  the  plan 
introduced  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Haughton,  of  weighing  the  muscles 
becomes  adopted  generally  in  such  dissections,  we  may  look  for  the 
recognition  of  such  characters. 

The  number  of  subjects  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
since  I  began  to  tabulate  muscular  anomalies  has  been  nearly  nine 
hundred :  of  these  I  have  superintended  the  dissection  and  examined 
the  abnormalities  of  fully  six  hundred  and  ninety,  and  I  have  had  the 
anomalies  in  the  others  pointed  out  to  me  by  those  who  superintended 
their  dissections.  I  have  especially  to  thank  Dr.  Kelly,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  Carmichael  "Medical  School ;  Dr.  Ward,  Demonstrator  in 
the  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  TJniversity;  Dr.  Bookey,  of 
Steevens'  Hospital;  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  of  the  University  Medical 
School ;  and  Drs.  Hewitt  and  Stoker,  of  the  lioyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
for  showing  me  numerous  rare  forms  of  abnormality. 
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XXII. — Addekdum  to  Paper  on  Eozoon.     By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  8.,  Principal  of  the  M^GiU  CoUege,  Montreal. 

[Read  April  10,  1871.] 

Ik  pnrsTiing  the  researches  referred  to  in  the  Paper  read  hefore  the 
Academy,  February  13th,  1878,*  two  points  have  occurred  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  so  instructive  that  I  desire  to  add  a  short  notice  of 
them. 

The  first  relates  to  a  limestone,  probably  of  Upper  Silurian  age, 
collected  by  Mr.  Robb,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  by  Mr.  Selwyn.  The  locality  is  Pole-hill,  !New  Prunswick. 
This  limestone  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  organic  fragments, 
cemented  by  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traversed  by  slender 
veins  of  the  same  mineral.  Among  the  fragments  may  be  recognised 
under  the  microscope  portions  of  Trilobites,  and  of  brachiopod  and 
gasteropod  shells,  and  numerous  joints  and  plates  of  Crinoids.  The 
latter  are  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  their  reticulated 
structure,  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  modem  Crinoids,  has 
been  injected  with  a  siliceous,  substance,  which  is  s(»en  distinctly  in 
slices,  and  still  more  plainly  in  decalcified  specimens.  This  filling 
is  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  the  serpentine  filling  the  canals 
of  Eozoon,  the  only  apparent  diff*erence  being  that  in  the  forms  of  the 
cells  and  tubes  of  the  Crinoids,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  fossil,  the  same  silicious  substance  also  occupies  the  cavities  of 
some  of  the  small  shells,  and  occurs  in  mere  amorphous  pieces, 
apparently  filling  interstices.  From  its  mode  of  occurrence,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  occupied  the  cavities  of  the  crinoidal 
fragments  while  still  recent,  and  before  they  had  been  cemented 
together  by  the  calcareous  paste.  This  siliceous  filling  is  therefore 
similar,  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  effected  by  the  ancient  serpentine  of 
the  Laurentian,  and  on  tlie  other  to  that  which  results  from  the 
deposition  of  modem  glauconite.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Hunt,  which  I 
give  below,  fully  confirms  these  analogies. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  under  the  microscope  portions  of 
the  substance  prepared  by  Dr.  Hunt  for  analysis,  and  find  it  to  retain 
its  form,  showing  that  it  is  the  actual  filling  of  the  cavities.  I  have 
also  examined  the  small  amount  of  insoluble  silica  remaining  after  his 
treatment  with  acid  and  alkaline  solvents,  and  find  it  to  consist  of 
angular  and  rounded  grains  of  quartzose  sand. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Hunt's  notes : — 

**  The  fossiliferous  limestone  from  Pole-hill,  New  Bmnswick,  pro- 
bably of  Upper  Silurian  age,  is  light  gray  and  coarsely  granular. 
When  treated  with  dilute  hytlrochloric  acid,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  5*9  per 
cent.,  and  the  solution  gives  1*8  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 

*  "Proceedings  R.  I.  A.,"  Now  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 
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and  magncpia  equal  to  1  '35  of  carhonat^j — the  remainder  being  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  insoluble  matter  separated  by  dilute  acid,  after  washing 
by  decantation  from  a  small  amount  of  fine  flocculent  matter,  consists, 
apart  from  an  admixture  of  quartz  grains,  entirely  of  casts  and  moulded 
forms  of  a  peculiar  silicate,  which  Dr.  Dawson  has  observed  in  decal- 
cified specimens  filling  the  pores  of  crinoidal  stems,  and  which,  when 
separated  by  an  acid,  resembles  closely  under  the  microscope  the  coral- 
loidal  forms  of  arragonite  known  2Aflo%ferr%y  the  surfaces  being  some- 
what rugose  and  glistening  with  crystalline  faces.  This  silicate  is 
sub-translucent  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  immediately  becomes  of 
a  light  reddish  brown  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  gives  off 
water  when  heated  in  a  tube,  without,  however,  changing  its  form. 
It  is  partially  decomposed  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a 
considerable  amount  of  protosalt  of  iron.  Strong  hot  sulphuric  acid 
readily  and  completely  decomposes  it,  showing  it  to  be  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  ferrous  oxide,  with  some  magnesia  and  alkalies,  but  with 
no  trace  of  lime.  The  separated  silica,  which  remains  after  the  action 
of  the  acid,  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  dilute  solution  of  soda,  leaving 
behind  nothing  but  angular  and  partially  rounded  grains  of  sand, 
chiefly  of  colourless  vitreous  quartz.  An  analysis  effected  in  the 
way  just  described  on  1*187  grammes  gave  the  following  results, 
which  give,  by  calculation,  tiie  centesimal  composition  of  the  mi* 
neral : — 


Silica 

•3290 

Alumina,      .     .     . 

•2440 

Protoxyd  of  iron,    . 

•1693 

Magnesia,    .     .     . 

•0360 

Potaah,  .     .     .      . 

•0140 

Soda,      .     .     .     . 

•0042 

Water,   .     .     .     . 

•0684 

Insoluble,  quartz    . 

•3420 

=  20^77  oxygen. 
=  13-46 


=   629 


«   614 


»» 


»> 


)> 


1-1869 


100^00 


**  A  previous  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  mixture  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda  gave,  by  calculation,  18-80  p.  c.  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  amounts  of  alumina  and  combined  silica  closely  agreeing  with 
those  just  given. 

y  The  oxygen  ratios,  as  above  calculated,  are  nearly  as  3  :  2 :  1  :  1. 
This  mineral  approaches  in  composition  to  the  joUyte  of  Von  Kobell, 
from  which  it  differs  in  containing  a  portion  of  alkalies,  and  only  ono 
half  as  much  water.  In  these  respects  it  agrees  nearly  with  the  sili- 
cate found  by  Robert  Hoffman,  at  Raspcnau,  in  Bohemia,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  thin  layers  alternating  with  picrosmine,  and  surrounding  masses 
of  Eozoon  in  theLaurentian  limestones  of  that  region;*  the  Eozoon  itself 
being  there  injected  with  a  hydrous  silicate  which  may  be  described  as 
intermediate  between  glauconite  and  chlorite  in  composition.     Tho 


•  **  Jour,  fiir  Prakt.  Chemie,"  Bd.  106  (Erster  Jahrgang,  1869),  p.  856. 
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mineral  first  mentioned  is  compared  by  Hoffman  to  fahhmite,  to  which 
joUyte  is  also  related  in  physical  characters  as  well  as  in  composition. 
Under  the  names  of  fahlunite,  gigantolite,  pinite,  &c.,  are  included  a 
great  class  of  hydrous  silicates  which,  from  their  imperfectly  crystalline 
condition,  have  generally  been  regarded,  like  serpentine,  as  results  of 
the  alteration  of  other  silicates.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  admit 
that  the  silicate  found  in  the  condition  described  by  Hofl&nan,  and 
stiU  more  the  present  mineral,  which  injects  the  pores  of  palaeozoic 
Crinoids,  can  be  any  other  than  an  original  deposition,  allied  in  the 
mode  of  its  formation  to  the  serpentine,  pyroxene,  and  other  minerals 
which  have  injected  the  Laurentian  Eozoon,  and  the  serpentine  and 
glauconite,  which  in  a  similar  manner  fill  tertiary  and  recent  shells." 
The  second  point  to  which  I  would  refer,  is  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  the  structures  of  Eozoon  in  connexion  with  crystals  of  spinel, 
from  Amity,  New  York.  I  have  examined  the  specimens  of  this 
mineral  and  its  matrix,  within  my  reach,  with  the  following  results: — 
A  specimen  from  that  locality  in  the  collection  of  M'Gill  College,  and 
another  in  that  of  Dr.  Hunt  from  that  vicinity,  contain  in  spots, 
remains  of  casts  of  canals  similar  to  those  of  JSozoon  Canadense  apparently 
belonging  to  fragments  of  this  fossil  From  the  general  structure  and 
aspect  of  these  specimens,  however,  I  infer  that  they  are  portions  of  a 
bedded  rock  and  not  a  veinstone.  In  fact,  they  closely  resemble 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Survey,  from  New- 
borough,  Ont.,  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Hunt;  in  which 
large  grains  and  imperfect  crystals  of  chondrodite,  sometimes  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  **mark  the  planes  of  stratification  in 
a  bedded  limestone."  Both  chondrodite  and  spinel  are  by  him  stated 
to  occur  in  the  bedded  crystalline  limestones  of  the  Laurentian,  as  well 
as  in  the  calcareous  veinstones  (Report  Geol.  Canada,  1866,  pp.  206 
and  213).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  numerous  other 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunt  from  Amity  and  the  adjacent 
region,  which  are  clearly  calcareous  veinstones,  often  containing  chon- 
drodite, spinel,  pyroxene,  &c.,  which  exhibit  no  trace  of  Eozoon. 
Gumbel  also,  in  his  extensive  examination  of  crystalline  limestones  in 
1865,  could  detect  no  Eozoon  in  the  coarsely  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime  with  chT)ndrodit<?,  from  Amity;  and,  I  think,  it  will  be  found 
that  carbonate  of  lime  holding  Eozoon,  associated  with  chondrodite 
and  spinel,  either  formed  part  of  a  bedded  rock,  or  possibly,  in  some 
cases,  may  have  been  derived  from  a  fragment  of  such  rock  enclosed  in 
a  veinstone. 
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Sektentine  Marble  or  Ophite  of  Skyk.*  By  Professors  W.  Knfo, 
Sc.D.,  and  T.  H.  Rowney,  Pn.  D.    (With  plate  xiv.,  Science). 

[Read  14th  January,  1871.] 

FIRST  PART. 

"While  on  a  tour  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  the  past  year,  one 
of  us  visited  a  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Scotland,  when  the  opportunity  was  embraced  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  Kilbride  district  of  Strath,  in  Skye.  Although 
the  geology  of  the  part  examined  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
described  by  Dr.  MaccuUochf  and  Mr.  Archibald  GeikieJ — by  the 
latter  especially — several  questions  have  of  late  years  arisen  that  render 
the  present  paper  not  altogether  unnecessary. 

The  district  referrcHl  to,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Lough  Slappin,  between  Torrin  on  the  north,  and  Glen  Suishnish  on 
the  south,  consists  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  two  great  classes.  § 

The  principal  igneous  rock  appears  like  a  protruded  mass,  which, 
on  the  shore,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width ;  while  inland,  and  stretching 
eastward  for  a  few  miles,  it  constitutes  the  rather  elevated  ridge,  called 
Beinn-an-Dubhaich.  Both  on  its  north  side,  at  the  promontory  near 
Torrin,  and  on  its  south  side  near  Camus  Smalaig,  the  igneous  mass 
is  flanked  by  saccharoid  calcitic  marble  in  rudely  stratified  beds, 
which  dip  away  from  it  at  a  high  angle.  These  arc  overlaid  by  a  suc- 
cession of  normal  sedimentary  deposits,  with,  as  the  distance  increases, 
a  gradual  decreasing  inclination. 

The  igneous  rock,  usually  considered  a  syenite,  is  somewhat 
variable  in  mineral  composition ;  but  in  general  it  is  crystalline 
throughout,  and  composed  essentially  of  felspar  (of  two  kinds — a  palo 
flesh-coloured  orthoclase,  and  apparently  a  white  albite)  and  quartz, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
amphibolc  (hornblende).  The  rock,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion 
of  the  last  mineral,  cannot  be  considered  a  typical  syenite.  Wo  quite 
agree,  however,  with  Geikie,  in  **  ranking  it  among  the  granites. 

The  marble  is  white,  more  or  less  crystaUini^ — sometimes  com- 
pact and  waxy  ;  and  containing  here  and  there  grains,  strings,  nests, 
layers,  and  irregular  lumps,  of  serpentine,  and  other  mineral  silicates, 
that  give  it  the  character  of  ophite.  Some  of  the  additional  substances 

•  A  paper  by  the  uutliors  was  read  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  tho  British 
Aasociatiou,  entitled,  *•  i)\\  some  points  in  tho  Geol^j^y  of  Strath,  in  Skye.'*  A 
ioasidcrable  portion  of  it  is  included  in  tho  first  pait  of  the  present  memoir,  while 
tho  subject  of  tho  second  part  is  differently  treated  to  what  it  was  in  the  Liyorpool 
paper  ;  and  several  new  points  are  added. 

■f  *'Tho  Western  Ilighlands  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  202-41 9. 

X  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  tho  OeoloKical  Suciely,"  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  1—36,  1857. 

§  See  Section  in  I'liitexiv.,  lii;.  1. 
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are  of  a  doubtful  nature,  appearing  more  or  less  like  amorphous 
amphibolic  matter,  or  imperfectly  developed  serpentine.  Calcareous 
layers,  faintly  crystalline,  and  containing  flattened  pieces  of  a  dark 
green  serpentine-like  substance,  are  present  in  some  parts  of  the 
marble. 

Want  of  time  prevented  any  observations  being  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  relation  between  the  afore-mentioned  siliceous 
minerals  and  the  **  augitic  greenstone"  of  the  dykes  that  cut  through 
the  marble.*  Serpentine,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  is  con- 
fiidered  to  be  m  all  cases  a  pseudomorph.  Such  we  assume  to  bo  the 
case  with  the  **  green  streaks"  of  this  mineral,  **  which,"  according 
to  Geikie,  "  mottle  the  marble  where  it  is  intersected  by  trap  dykes;" 
and  hence  they  may  be  pseudomorphic  after  the  **  augitic  greenstone." 

The  junction  between  the  syenite  and  the  marble  is  not  ill- 
defined  ;  but  no  veins  were  observed  carrying  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  contact  surfaces  are  rugged,  with  irregular  projections  and 
hollows. 

The  beds  adjacent  to  the  marble  are  calcareous,  have  a  blue 
greyish  colour,  and  contain  numerous  white  irregularly- shaped  siliceous 
concretion-Uke  bodies ;  which,  as  suggested  by  Macculloch  and  Geikie, 
may  possibly  be  fossil  remains  that  have  lost  all  traces  of  organic 
structure  through  scmi-mctamorphism. 

Next  follows  a  considerable  thickness  of  hard  limestones :  some 
blackish-grey,  with  thin  irregular  laminaj  of  sandy  argillaceous 
matter ;  others  of  a  lighter  colour,  largely  composed  of  minute  siliceous 
particles,  apparently  sand.  Some  of  the  beds  contain  numerous  minute 
spheroidal  bodies,  which,  when  sections  are  examined  with  an  ordinary 
magnifier,  show  nothing  more  than  the  appearances  peculiar  to  oolitic 
grains.  At  first  sight  the  more  8j)herical  forms  miglit  be  taken  for 
fossil  Orbulinas ;  but,  as  they  completely  fail  in  showing  any  shell- 
structures,  their  foraminiferal  nature  is  rendered  doubtful.  There  are 
also  numerous  small  pieces  with  the  characteristic  cleavage  of  culcitc  ; 
many  of  which  appear  to  be  of  crystalline  origin  ;  but  some,  we  have 
no  doubt,  are  fragments  of  Encrinites.  Possibly  it  was  in  some  of  the 
limestones  under  consideration  that  Mr.  Geikie  found  **  what  appeared 
to  be  fragments  of  a  Pentacrinite."  Be  this  as  it  may,  true  fossils  do 
occur  in  the  whole  scries ;  since  wc  have  detected  with  a  common 
lens  shells  of  Foraminifera  in  abundance.  We  have  also  observed  a  few 
cylindrical  bodies,  longitudinally  fluted,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
pin  :  examined  with  a  higher  power,  transverse  sections  of  the  latter 
show  them  to  possess  internally  a  radial  structure ;  the  ribs  corres- 
ponding to  the  radii ;  which  is  suggestive  of  their  being  the  remains 
of  minute  echinidial  spines.  There  are  likewise  present  numerous 
fragments  of  very  small  bivalve  and  univalve  shells.  In  the  same 
series  of  bc>ds  was  tdso  found  the  complet<i  rim  of  a  concave  calico  of 


*  Geikie,  "Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xiv.,  p.  19. 
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a  turbinoid  coral,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  The  plates 
were  numeroua,  but  they  were  only  seen  to  pass  from  the  rim  to  about 
half  way  to  the  centre  of  the  calicc,  possibly  owing  to  its  being  deeply 
concave.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to  detach  the  specimen,  which 
was  slightly  in  relief,  it  broke  into  fragments.  To  aU  appearances  it 
belonged  to  a  large  species  of  Mbntlivaltia :  the  circularity  and  large 
size  of  the  calice  are  against  its  being  an  isolated  corallite  of  Isaatraa 
MurchUoni ;  a  species  forming  a  reef  in  the  Lias  at  Lussay,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  island. 

The  succeeding  rocks,  limestones  of  a  dark  colour,  and  of  a  less 
crystalline  character  than  those  last  described,  are  highly  fossiliferous; 
some  being  formed  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells,  amongst  which  were 
found  portions  of  a  small  ammonite,  and  detached  yalves  of  a  shell 
resembling  Avicula  decussata. 

Shales  and  other  limestones  follow ;  and  these  are  distinguished  by 
an  immense  number  of  Grj/ph(Ba  obliqtMta,  and  other  Liassic  fossils. 

All  the  foregoing  stratified  rocks  gradually  fall  from  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  which  obtains  at  the  junction  of  the  marble  with  the 
syenite  at  Camus  Smalaig,  to  about  20  degrees — apparently  the  angle 
of  the  highest  gryphsa  beds  near  Suishnish  Glen.  In  no  part  of  tiio 
section,  which  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  extent,  was  any  certain  case 
of  stratial  disruption  or  unconformability  observed. 

Reverting  to  the  marble,  both  Macculloch  and  Geikie  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  its  being  a  metamorphic  rock  of  Liassic  age,  the 
contiguous  syenite  having  been  the  metamorphosing  agent.  Some, 
it  would  seem,  arc  indisposed  to  accept  this  conclusion.  **  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  authority  of  that  eminent  geologist,  Mr.  Geikie," 
Dr.  Hunt  avers  he  **  cannot  help  suggesting  that  a  re-examination  of  the 
district  of  Strath  would  show  that  the  highly  metamorpliosed  crystalline 
limestones,  holding  serpentine,  and  associated  with  syenitic  rocks, 
belong  to  an  older  system  (probably  Laurentian),  and  are  thus 
distinct  from  the  nearly  horizontal  fossiliferous  limestones  near  by, 
which  are  locally  altered  by  intrusive  rocks."*  Unfortunately  for  this 
suggestion,  all  the  evidences  are  against  it.  And  it  so  happens  that 
the  fossiliferous  limestones  referred  to,  which  have  an  intimation  of 
about  20  degrees,  regularly  graduate  in  angle,  and  to  some  extent  in 
structure,  into  the  ^Hiighly  inclined  metamorphosed  crystalline  lime- 
stones ;"  while  the  short  space  between  the  marble,  and  the  beds  nearest 
to  it  yielding  the  fragments  of  ammonite,  &c.,  shows  no  want  of  con- 
form ability.  And  what  is  further  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion,  ob- 
jected to  by  Dr.  Hunt,  is  the  repetition  of  a  similar  stratigraphy  on 
tlie  otlier  or  Torrin  side  of  the  syenite.  The  ditference  between  the 
angle  of  the  cryst^illine  marble  and  that  of  the  high(;st  of  the  fossilife- 
rous limestones,  has  e^ddently  been  caused  by  the  latt<;r  being  at  the 
groatcMt  distance  from  the  syenite  :  the  limestone  wouhl  not,  as  a 
consequciHHs  be  so  much  tiltfd  as  the  marble. 


*  "  Sillimjiii's  Amcricim  Journal,"  March,  1870,  p.  186. 
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Thus,  weighing  all  the  facts  and  considerations  that  have  been  ad- 
duced, we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  view  to  which  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt 
is  inclined,  and  to  accept  the  one  long  ago  advocated  by  Macculloch 
and  Geikie.*  The  two  following  conclusions  are  the  legitimate  expres- 
sions of  the  old  view. 

Ist.  That  the  ophite  of  Skyo  is  an  altered  rock  of  the  Liassic 
poriod. 

2nd.  That  igneous  action,  developing  a  granitic  rock,  and  produc- 
ing decided  metamorpliism  in  an  adjacent  deposit,  has  operated  at  a 
later  geological  period  in  Skye  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Geologists,  it  is  true,  are  already  acquainted  with  a  comparatively 
modem  granitic  formation  in  Arran  and  Devonshire  ;  but  the  evidences 
bearing  on  these  cases  go  no  furthur  than  to  show  that  the  former  is 
post-Carboniferous,  and  that  the  latter  is  probably  pre-Triassic.  Now, 
however,  a  rock  of  the  same  class  may  be  pointed  out  that  can  only  be 
considered  to  have  been  developed  during  some  post-Liassic  period. 

SECOND  PAST. 

The  serpentine  appears  to  be  rare  at  Camus  Smalaig ;  and  it  is  not 
common  at  Torrin.  But  near  the  Manse  at  Kilbride,  about  half  a  mile 
inland,  serpentinous  marble  seems  to  be  rather  abundant ;  as  blocks  of 
true  ophite  are  common  in  the  old  walls  about  the  place.  The  serpen- 
tine generally  occurs  in  thin  anastomosing  parallel  layers,  averaging 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  alternating  with  plates  of  corres- 
ponding thickness  composed  of  calcite.  Both  are  often  sharply  and 
complexly  crumpled ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  seen  concentrically 
curling  round  concretion-like  nuclei  of  compact  serpentine,  or  other 
mineral  silicates,  in  which,  the  calcareous  plates  disappearing,  the 
siliceouB  layers  lose  their  individuality. 

In  its  laminated  portions,  the  Skye  marble  remarkably  resembles 
the  celebrated  **  eozoonal"  ophite  of  Canada — more  so  in  this  respect 
than  the  corresponding  rock,  common  in  Connemara.  Figure  2,  pi.  xrv. 
(Science),  represents  a  portion  of  a  large  block,  in  which  the  laminae, 
singularly  curved,  are  well  displayed.  As  in  other  cases  that  are 
known  to  us,  the  concentric  an*angement  of  the  laminic  around  nuclei 
is  more  suggestive  oT  a  superinducetl  than  a  depositional  origin. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  discussion,  so  rife  of  late  years,  respecting  the  so-called 
**  Eozoon  Canadense^''^  that,  in  our  memoirs  on  the  subject,  we  have  de- 
scribed and  figured  certain  microscopic  structures  observed  in  a  small 
piece  of  Skye  ophite,  evidently  from  the  Kilbride  district,  which  was 

*  M.  Geikie,  in  a  memoir  published  subsequently  to  the  one  we  have  already 
referred  to,  observes  that  "  some  parte  of  the  metamorphic  limestone  of  Strath  may 
possibly  be  Silurian'*  ("Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,'*  vol.  xrii.,  p.  200) ;  but  we  take 
this  observation  to  apply  to  a  calcaicous  rock,  which  occurs  near  Uoast  on  Loch 
Eiflhort. 
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presented  to  us  by  Professor  Harkness.*  We  showed  these  stmctures 
to  be  unmistakably  **  eozoonal."  It  consequently  gave  us  much  plea- 
sure in  finding  that  our  Strath  specimens  afford  additional  evidences 
supporting  the  view  wo  have  taken  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  Skye  ophite  the  mineral  silicates  consist  of  sub-translucent 
pale  green  or  yellowish  serpentine,  which  is  also  opaque  and  whitish 
where  it  is  granular  or  flocculent, — a  white  granulo-crystalline  mineral 
occasionally  displaying  cleavage,  which  we  refer  to  malacolite, — and  a 
greenish  black  one  somewhat  resembling  amphibole,  and  similar  to 
the  last  in  texture ;  while  the  mineral  carbonates  which  enclose  the 
latter,  forming,  as  it  were,  their  matrix,  occur  as  calcite  and  dolomite. 
Cases  are  common  in  which  the  serpentine  appears  to  melt  insensibly 
into  the  malacolite,  and  the  malacolite  into  the  amphibole-Uke  species. 
Similar  differences  of  mineral  composition  and  arrangement  characterize 
the  Lauren tian  **  eozoonal"  marble  of  Canada. 

Sir  William  Logan  has  represented  a  laminat<Hi  specimen,  from  the 
Calumet,  in  which  the  mineral  silicate  consists  of  **  white  pyroxene"! 
or  malacolite.  In  this  respect  it  is  identical  with  the  Skye  specimen 
represented  in  fig.  3,  pi.  xrv. 

Principal  Dawson  has  represented  another  specimen  from  Burgess, 
with  '*  dark  green  loganite"  and  dolomite  in -alternating  layers.  J  The 
Skye  specimen,  shown  in  fig.  4,  pl.xiv.,  we  strongly  suspect  is  the  same ; 
as  its  greenish-black  mineral  appears  to  be  identical  with,  or  closely 
related  to,  loganite  ;  a  variety  which  Dana  considers  to  be  a  pseudo- 
morph  after  amphibole  ;§  while  its  mineral  carbonate  appears  to  bo 
dolomite. 

The  finest  specimens  of  the  two  last  varieties  were  procured  from 
near  Torrin  ;  where  the  serpentine,  which  occurs  as  strings  and  inde- 
finite aggregations,  is  not  abundant. 

The  layers  of  mineral  silicates  in  the  Canadian  ophite,  also  the 
grains  when  separated  and  irregularly  arranged,  are  considered  to  bo 
easts  of  the  *'  chambers"  of  *^  Eozoon ;"  and  the  interlaminated  or  inter- 
stitial calcite  is  taken  for  its  **  skeleton."  In  these  two  features,  the 
presumed  organism  comes  well  out  in  the  Skye  ophite  ;  as  it  also 
does  in  its  remaining  features — the  **nummuline  layer"  and  **  canal 
system."  • 

Professor  Harkness' s  specimen  shows  the  grains  of  serpentine  in 
many  cases  invested  with  aciculi,  closely  agreeing  in  their  parallelism 
and  cylindrical  form  with  those  of  the  **  nummuline  layer"  in  its 
typical  state,  as  characterizing  the  Canadian  rock.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rather  obscure  traces,  here  and  there,  we  have  not  yet 
detected  any  good  examples  of  this  feature  in  our  recently  acquired 


•  "  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,"  vol.  xiii.,  p.  204  ;  "  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad., 

vol.  X.,  pi.  XLIV.,  fig.  10. 

r  "  Geology  of  Canada,"  1863,  p.  49,  figs.  3  and  4. 

X  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxi.,  pi.  vii.,  fig.  I. 

§  "System  of  Mineralogy,"  6th  cd.,  pp.  221,  242,  496. 
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specimens  :  its  absence,  however,  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  grains  of  serpentine  on  their  surfaces  are  for  the  most  part  floccu- 
lent — a  condition  which  experience  teaches  us  is  incompatible  with  the 
co-existence  of  a  fibrous  coat.  Fig.  5,  pi.  xrv.,  represents  an  example 
of  it,  in  addition  to  the  larger  and  more  varied  one  given  in  our  last 
memoir. 

As  regards  the  structures  presumed  to  have  formed  the  *'  canal 
system,"  we  find  our  Skye  specimens  containing  finer  and  more  nume- 
rous examples  than  we  were  led  to  expect,  judging  from  the  inferiority 
of  those  that  occurred  to  us  in  the  pre-cited  specimen  :*  still  we  have 
£uled  in  detecting  any  so  remarkable  as  some  we  have  seen  in  the 
Canadian  ophite.  As  in  the  latter  rock,  many  consist  of  serpentine, 
and  others  of  malacolitc :  both  kinds  are  irregularly  rounded  and  exca- 
vated ;  and,  besides  being  simply  rod-Ukc,  they  are  often  remarkably 
subdivided  or  branching.  The  serpentinous  examples  (fig.  6,  pi.  xiv.) 
are  usually  of  a  dull-white  colour,  and  somewhat  nodulose ;  while  those 
in  malacoUte  (fig.  7,  pi.  xiv.)  have  often  crystalline  planes,  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  a  beaded  appearance.  In  the  specimens  laminated  with  the 
amphibole-like  mineral,  the  dolomite  intercalations  are  crowded  with 
miniature  examples  of  typical  forms. 

Having  elsewhere  entered  considerably  into  detail  in  disproof  of 
the  view  advocated  by  others  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  **  eozoo- 
nal"  features,  we  have  no  intention  of  tddng  up  the  matter  in  the 
present  Paper,  except  so  far  as  it  bears  on  certain  pseudomorphic  phe- 
nomena ;  a  subject,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  singularly 
neglect^  by  geologists  of  this  country.  The  evidences  we  have 
adduced,  as  observed  in  various  ophites  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  all 
combine  to  prove — that  the  "chamber  casts"  and**  canal  system" 
have  resulted  from  structural  and  chemical  changes,  inherent  in  and 
peculiar  to  the  mineral  silicates  composing  them — that  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  **  nummuline  layer,"  which  we  have  shown  originated 
from  chrysotile,  a  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine — and  that  the  substance 
(calcite,  or  dolomite)  of  the  **  skeleton"  has  replaced  one  or  other  of 
the  mineral  silicates,  consequent  on  the  partial  or  complete  removal 
of  the  latter  by  the  above  changes.  The  same  conclusions  are  forced 
on  us  by  an  examination  of  the  Skye  specimens. 

As  the  malacoHte  exhibits  most  instructively  the  origin  of  three 
of  the  foregoing  features,!  we  propose  in  the  next  place  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  our  observations  in  connexion  with  this  point.  Being  gra- 
nulo-crystalline,  the  present  mineral  often  exhibits  itself  as  grains — 
usually  elongated  spheroids — with  planes,  edges,  and  angles.  Generally, 
however,  these  parts  are  rounded  ofi^,  and  the  resulting  surfaces  dis- 
play precisely  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  some  dis- 
solving agent.  These  pecidiarities  characterize  the  grains,  whether 
they  occur  singly,  or  in  laminar  aggregations  (**  chamber  casts") ;  or  at- 

•  •*  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  204. 
t  The  **  nummuline  layer"  seems  to  be  restricted  to  serpentine. 

B.  Z.  A.  pace. — VOL.  I.,  8EB.  II.,  80IENCB.  T 
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tached  to  one  another  under  the  extremely  varied  and  dissimilar  forms 
constituting  the  "canal  system."  Even  the  most  branching  of  the 
latter  show  by  their  occasional  angularities,  excavated  and  rounded 
surfaces,  and  beaded  character,  that  they  are  entirely  made  up  of  crys- 
talline grains — skeletons  of  larger  groups — ^reduced  and  fashioned  into 
their  present  remarkable  shapes  by  the  wasting  action  of  a  solvent. 
Moreover,  isolated  grains  occur  with  a  thin  white  crust  enclosing  their 
translucent  substance :  others  are  seen  with  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
stance removed,  but  the  crust  remaining  and  intact ;  while  close  by 
are  hollow  spheroidal  cases  identical  with  the  crusts.  These  fiacts, 
which  are,  of  course,  best  revealed  by  decalcifying  the  specimens,* 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  vacancies  in  the  grains  were  occupied  by 
calcite. 

Clearly  the  grains  at  one  time  were  altogether  composed  of  mala- 
colite  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  ccdcite  now  occupying  the 
vacancies  has  replaced  the  malacolite.  The  substitution  of  a  siliceous 
mineral  by  a  calcareous  one  is  seen  in  all  its  stages ;  and  it  is  as  self- 
evident  a  case  of  pseudomorphism  as  any  that  have  been  recorded* 
The  spheroidal  grains  of  malacolite,  with  their  external  crust  pre- 
served, and  enclosing  an  interior  of  calcite,  are  precisely  analogous  to 
the  ''  crystals  of  garnet  from  Tvedestrand,  which  are  wholly  calcite 
within,  there  being  but  a  thin  crust  of  gamot."t 

Again,  the  crust  itself  exhibits  most  obviously  the  final  stage  of 
its  waste.  Unmistakable  portions  are  seen  fixed  in  the  undissolved 
part  of  the  calcareous  intercalations ;  and  when  a  number  of  such, 
belonging  to  difierent  grains,  are  attached  to  one  another,  they  give 
rise  to  irregularly  undulating  leaf-like  expansions,  some  of  which 
strikingly  resemble  the  **  curiously  curved"  configurations  detected  by 
Dr.  Giimbel  in  a  Bavarian  ophite,  and  considered  by  him  to  represent 
the  "canal  system"  of  his  so-called  ** £o%oon  Bavaricum"!  These 
examples  are  demonstratively  fragments  of  branching  varieties  of  the 
"  canal  system ;"  and  they  must  be  accepted  as  completely  confirming 
our  view  of  the  origin  of  this  feature.  Ocasionally,  crusts  may  be 
seen  entirely  riddled,  and  approximately  simulating  in  this  respect  the 
perforated  shell-case  of  a  globular  polycystine.$ 

Now,  considering  that  the  grains  of  malacolite  show  themselves  in 
every  stage  of  decretion,  it  clearly  follows  that  in  numerous  instances 
they  have  disappeared  altogether;  and  it  is  equally  to  be  inferred 
that  the  interstitial  calcite,  or  dolomite — even  that  forming  the  layers 
— ^has  replaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  malacolite.  In  both  cases 
the  change  may  have  been  effected  by  the  rock  having  been  permeated 
by  heated  water  holding  a  carbonate  in  solution. 


*  By  this  process  the  calcite  of  the  grains  is  removed,  as  well  as  that  forming 
the  adjacent  calcareous  layers  and  mterstices. 

t  "  Dana*s  Syst.  Mineralogy,"  5  ed.,  p.  272. 

t  "  Canadian  Naturalist,"  toI.  iii.,  plate  i.,  fig.  7. 

f  Skeletons  of  apparently  the  grains  of  the  amphibole-like  mineral  also  occa- 
sionally occur  as  thin  porous  or  rudely  reticulated  fragments. 
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These  inferences  open  out  a  wide  field  of  speculation  in  pseudo- 
morphic  geology :  and  it  becomes  a  legitimate  question — ^whether  the 
Skye  ophite  may  not  have  been,  previous  to  its  present  condition, 
altogether  a  different  rock,  essentially  composed  of  calcareo-magnesian 
silicates,  which  became  calcitic,  ordolomitic  by  the  elimination  of  its 
silica,  and  the  replacement  of  this  substance  by  carbonic  acid.* 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  respecting  the  mineralogical 
characters  of  the  rock  under  consideration,  in  its  pre-ophitic  con- 
dition, we  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  our  having  Mly  and  clearly 
established  the  truth  of  the  two  following  conclusions  : — 

1st  That  all  the  microscopic  forms  characteristic  of  the  Laurentian 
ophite  of  Canada  are  more  or  less  paralleled  by  those  occurring  in  the 
Idassic  ophite  of  Skye. 

2nd.  That  the  microscopic  forms  in  the  Skye  ophite  are  the  result 
of  structural  and  chemical  changes,  to  which  its  essential  siliceous 
minerals  are  characteristically  liable. 

A  few  words  more.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  mala- 
colite,  loganite,  and  serpentine,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  class  of 
mineral  silicates,  having  a  close  pseudomorphic  relation;  and  that  they 
consequently  represent  a  series  of  chemical  changes ;  also,  that  dolo- 
mite and  calcite,  which  are  similarly  related  to  each  other,  occur  as 
pseudomorphs  after  mineral  silicates.  Crystals  of  garnet,  labradorite, 
orthoclase,  albite,  &c.,  are  well  known  to  occur  changed  into  a  car- 
bonate (calcite,  &c.).f 

Descbiption  op  Figxtres  in  Plate  XIV.     (Sciencb.) 

Fig.  1. — Coast  section,  about  one  mile  in  length,  on  the  oast  side  of  Loch  Slappin, 
Isle  of  Skye. 

Fig.  2.~La7ers  of  serpentine,  &c.  ("chamber  casts"  of"  Eozwm  Oanadetu^*)^  with 
oalcitic  spaces  T  **  intermediate  akclettm**)  bctvreen  them,  curling  round  siliceous 
nuclei :  natural  size,  as  seen  in  a  large  block  of  ophite,  from  near  the  Manse, 
Kilbride,  in  Skye. 

Fig.  8. — Layers  of  malaoolite  or  white  pyroxene,  separated  bj^  calcitic  layers  :  na- 
tural size,  from  a  weathered  specimen  of  ophite,  near  Torrin,  Skye. 

Fig.  4. — Layers  of  a  dark-green  mineral  ( ?  loganite),  separated  by  dolomitic  layers : 
natural  size,  irom  weathered  ophite,  near  Torrin,  Skye. 

Fig.  6. — Cylindrical  parallel  aciculi  ("  nummulino  lajer")  on  the  sectional  edge  of 
a  piece  of  serpentine :  highly  magnified.     In  ophite,  from  Strath,  Skye. 

Fig.  6. — Simple  and  branching  configurations  ("canal  system'*)  composed  of  ser- 
pentine, and  imbedded  in  calcitic  layers  ("  intermediate  skeleton")  of  ophite, 
from  Strath,  Skye.    Highly  magnified. 

Fig  7. — Configurations  composed  of  malacolite,  and  imbedded  in  calcitic  layers  of 
ophite,  from  Strath,  Skye.     Highly  magnified. 

• 

*  In  some  yarieties  of  the  amphibole  group,  the  basic  constituents  solely  consist 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  Malacolite,  according  to  Dana,  is  composed  of — Sil.,  65*7 ; 
lime,  25'8 ;  mag.,  18'5 ;  and  tremolite  is  formed  of  the  same  salts,  but  inversely 
proportioned. 

t  See  "Dana,''  pp.  272,  344,  361,678. 
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XXIV. — On  Thb  Mineral  Origin  op  the  so-called  "  Eozoon  Cana- 
DENSE."  By  Professors  William  Kino,  Sc.  D.,  and  Thomas  H. 
RowNET,  Ph.  D. 

[Kead  April  10,  1871.] 

The  only  replies  that  have  appeared  to  our  former  Paper*  on  **  Eozoon" 
are  by  Drs.  J.  W.  Dawson  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt.f  As  one  confines 
himself  to  **  the  discussion  of  the  zoological  aspects  of  the  question," 
and  the  other  to  certain  of  its  chemical  and  mineralogical  relations, 
wo  shall  consider  their  Papers  separately.  To  begin  with  the  first. . 
We  intend  to  review  Dr.  Dawson's  paragraphs  seriatim:  of  course 
omitting  to  notice  any  remarks  that  contain  nothing  of  importance. 

Ist.  Fully  believing  that  Dr.  Dawson  can  employ  his  time  more 
usefully  on  other  subjects  than  that  of  **  Eozoon,"  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  his  renouncing  the  **  controversy"  altogether.  For  our  part, 
feeling  convinced  that  we  have  irrefiragably  established  the  purely 
mineral  origin  of  ^'  Eozoon  Canadense,"  and  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  organic  theory  is  maintained,  we  are  quite  as  **  reluctant" 
as  Dr.  Dawson  appears  to  be  in  prolonging  the  discussion.  It  is  only 
**  in  the  interest  of  truth"  that  we  commenced  it,  or  keep  it  open. 

2nd.  Dr.  Dawson  maintains  the  organic  origin  of  certain  structures ; 
and  has  a  perfect  right  to  represent  them  as  such.  On  the  other  hand, 
we,  contending  for  their  purely  mineral  origin,  claim  an  equal  right 
to  describe  them  according  to  our  view. 

drd.  The  statement  respecting  the  Tudor  specimen  will  be  noticed 
under  the  6th  paragraph. 

4th.  We  totally  repudiate  the  charge  of  having  shown  any 
"anxiety"  to  **  ignore  the  specimens  of  *  Eozoon'  preserved  under 
different  mineral  conditions."  We  have  fully  discussed  such  speci- 
mens as  far  as  the  evidences  enabled  us,  which  may  be  considered  to 
argue  the  contrary. 

5th.  We  have  certainly  admitted  our  '*  inability  to  explain  satis- 
factorily the  alternating  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  minerals" 
in  **  Eozoon  :"  but  how  this  is  **  fatal"  to  our  "  case"  surpasses  our 
comprehension ;  as  wo  have  pointed  out  analogous  examples  which 
occur  under  circumstances  proving  that  the  alternation  can  only  be  a 
mineral  arrangement  .J  The  analogies  we  have  adduced.  Dr.  Dawson 
may  say  **are  clearly  not  parallel ;"  but  he  has  failed  to  make  his 
statement  clear  to  others.  As  we  have  no  faith  in  the  success  of  any 
**  attempt"  to  explain  the  **  connecting  plates  and  columns"  on  any 
*^  concretionary  hypothesis,"  clearly  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  do 


♦  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,'*  vol.  x.,  pp.  506-551. 
t  lb. J  New  Scries,  voL  L,  Part  2. 

X  "  Quartcriy  Journal  Geol.  Soc,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  210 ;  "  Proceedings  Royal  Irish 
Academy,'*  vol.  x.,  p.  532. 
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80.  Dr.  Dawson,  who  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  our  '*  singular 
theory  of  pseudomorphism,"  would  have  been  correct  had  he  qualified 
it  as  decreti<mary. 

6th.  No  grounds,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  have  been  stated  by  us 
for  our  "  appearing  tx)  admit  that  if  specimens  occur  wholly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,"  the  **  theory"  we  have  proposed  **  will  fall  to  the 
ground:"  on  the  contrary,  as  stated,  we  see  no  reason  why  specimens 
of  the  kind  should  not  be  found.*  It  might  rather  be  assumed,  from  the 
way  Dr.  Dawson  announced  the  discovery  of  an  example  of  **  Eozoon 
preserved  simply  in  carbonate  of  lime" — of  its  being  '*  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  our  objections" — ^that  he  felt  his  theory  required  the 
occurrence  ofsuch  specimens.  As  regards  the  Tudor  specimen,  it  will 
be  recollected  that,  after  minutely  discussing  Dr.  Dawson's  description 
of  it,  we  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  (for  which  our  reasons 
were  given)  than  that  **  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  infiltra- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  penetrated  into  a  parting  between 
two  layers  of  the  laminated  arenaceous  calcareous  rock  containing  it."t 
We  may  be  wrong  in  taking  this  particular  view:  at  any  rate  it 
implies,  what  we  fully  believe,  that  the  specimen  is  of  mere  mineral 
origin.  Now,  Dr.  Dawson  was  in  a  position  to  show  the  unsoundness 
of  our  reasons,  or  to  refute  our  conclusions,  if  either  were  incorrect,  by 
bringing  forward  further  arguments  or  evidences  belonging  to  the 
specimen ;  but  instead  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  been  done,  wo 
ore  simply  met  by  the  assertion  that  **  since  the  account  of  that  speci- 
men was  published,  additional  fragments  have  been  collected,  the 
chambers  of  which  are  filled  with  a  dark  coloured  limestone."  A 
similar  statement,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  made  respecting  what 
were  called  **  chambers"  in  the  original  specimen ;  but  which,  from 
any  evidence  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  are  no  more  "  chambers" 
than  the  meshes  betweeti  anastomosing  strings  of  calcite.  The  simple 
fSact  of  the  specimen  consisting  of  a  thin  expansion,  scarcely  two  lines  in 
thickness,  of  sparsely  anastomosing  string-like  ribs,  occupying  a  space 
of  six  inches  and  a  half  by  four  inches,  and  **  lying  flat  on  the  plane  of 
stratification,"  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  neither  a  detached 
section  of  (as  assumed),  nor  anything  else  related  to,  **  Eozoon."  Our 
points  of  objection  to  all  the  alleged  cases  of  a  calcareous  **  in-filling," 
and  our  complaints  respecting  the  **  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
accounts"  hitherto  published  of  them,  ought  to  have  induced  Dr. 
Dawson  to  have  given  a  detailed  description,  with  illustrations  if 
needed,  of  the  *'  additional  fragments."  Had  the  Tudor  specimen  and 
the  Madoc  obscurities  been  so  ecstatically  flourished  by  us,  as  con- 
clusively disproving  the  organic  origin  of  **  Eozoon"  we  would  have 
evoked  nothing  less  than  universal  derision.  It  must  not  bo  overlooked 
that  such  cases  mtAst  now  be  properly  examined  from  a  mineralogical 


*  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pp.  632,  648. 
t  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'*  voU  x.,  pp.  611,  612. 
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point  of  view  before  their  organic  origin  can  be  admitted The 

post-Laurentian  age  of  the  Tudor  limestones  now  appears  to  be  esta- 
blished. Mr.  H.  O.  Yennor,  to  whom  is  due  this  credit,  is  disposed  to 
correlate  them  with  the  Potsdam  group — ^the  probable  equivalent  of  the 
Cambrian  Lingula  flags ;  and  Dr.  S.  Hunt,  who  seems  to  agree  with 
him,  has  ventured  to  include  them  in  his  **  Terranovan  Series."*  Dr. 
Dawson  states  that  they  are  not  more  metamorphosed  than  manj  of 
those  which  retain  fossils  in  the  Silurian  system.f  Now,  Potsdam 
or  **  primordial"  iossilB  are  abundant  in  some  of  the  rocks  in  New- 
founcUand  and  New  Brunswick,  with  which  the  Tudor  limestones  have 
been  correlated:  hence,  if  the  **  creature  of  the  dawn"  lived  in  the 
Terranovan  age,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Tudor  lime- 
stones— so  highly  promising  in  organic  remains  as  they  now  appear  to 
be  from  Dr.  Dawson's  statement  (also  other  Terranovan  deposits  that 
are  fossiliferous) — to  afford  indisputable  evidences  of  its  existence, 
instead  of  the  mere  **  fragments"  and  other  extremely  doubtful 
examples  they  have  hitherto  yielded.  .  .  .  There  is  one  point  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  connexion  with  the  last  specimens.  Their  presumed 
organic  nature  would  never  have  been  determined  except  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  perfect  specimens  of  '*  Eozoon"  that  occur  in  the 
"  highly  crystalline^^  (Dawson)  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  system  !  Is  not 
this  circumstance  the  very  reverse  of  what  a  paloBontologist,  conver- 
sant with  mineralogy,  can  accept  before  he  allows  himself  to  embrace 
the  various  mysteries  that  make  up  the  eozoonal  belief  ? 

7th.  We  objected  to  Dr.  Dawson  assuming  the  laminated  arrange- 
ment to  be  typical,  when,  fix)m  the  description  of  **  Eozoon,"  as  given 
by  different  ^niters,  and  from  our  own  observations,  it  appeared  to  be 
exceptional.  Besides,  we  have  nowhere  ''reasoned  from  fragments 
confusedly  intermixed,"  but  from  examples  of  *'  unbroken"  acervuline 
arrangement ;  which,  understanding  it  to  be  the  general  one,  we  must 
still  consider  to  be  typical.  The  Tetradium  illustration  is  entirely 
inappropriate. 

8th.  We  are  not  aware  of  having  stated  anything  implying  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  The  **  chamber  casts"  usually 
consist  of  sei-pentine — occasionally  of  malacoUte,  and  loganite ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  known  to  Dr.  Dawson  that  these  minerals  have  no  relation, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  to  the  oniinary  in-filling  substance 
forming  the  casts  of  recent  and  fossil  foraminifers :  J  nor  do  they  occur 
in  fossils,  except,  perhaps,  in  such  as  are  metamorphosed.  Our  ex- 
perience of  calcareous  organisms  found  in  limestone  is,  that  "«^«i- 
thtring''*  developea  them ;  the  cause  of  wliich  is  due  to  their  being 
usually  in  a  different  molecular  condition — crystalline,  or  semi-crystal- 
line— to  that  of  the  rock  containing  them.  **The  fragmental  speci- 
mens from  Madoc,"  stated  to  be  **  actually  wholly  calcareous,"  also 

♦  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  July,  1870,  pp.  511, 612. 

t  Nature,  No.  67,  p.  287. 

t  *'  rroceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,*'  vol.  z.,  p.  540,  also,  sec  Postscript. 
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others  of  the  kind,  have  already  been  disposed  of,*  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  offain  introduced,  unless  supported  by  fresh  and  reliable  evidences. 
9th.  We  have  always  admitted  that  the  **  true  cell- wall  presents 
minute  cylindrical  processes  traversing  carbonate  of  lime,  and  usually 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other," — even  before  Dr.  Dawson  had  published 
any  description  of  them  :f  and  we  have  throughout  persistently  used 
the  term  **  aeictdi*^  for  the  **  casts  of  the  tubuli ;"  by  which  we  wished 
them  to  be  understood  as  having  a  **  cylindrical"  form.}  "  What  is 
there  to  justify  Dr.  Dawson  in  again  repeating  that  we  **  confound  the 
nummulme  layer  with  fibrous  and  acicular  crystals  ?"§  No  doubt  Dr. 
DawBon  has  *'  very  often  shown  to  microscopists  and  geologists  the 
cell- wall  with  veins  of  chrysotile,  and  coating  of  acicular  crystals  oc- 
curring in  Eozoonal  limestone  ;  and  that  they  have  never  failed  at  once 
to  observe  the  difference ;"  but  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  add  that  wo 
could  show  them  the  originals  of  the  cases  figured  in  our  papers,  re- 
presenting intermediate  examples  graduating  the  **  cell- wall,"  in  its 
"  true"  condition,  into  chrysotile  ;  also,  the  latter  passing  into  struc- 
tureless serpentine.il  ...  It  would  now  appear  that  Dr.  Dawson  will 
not  admit  many  of  the  modifications  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  re- 
present the  **  cell- wall"  in  its  various  conditions  of  formation ;  but 
rather  its  accidental  or  mineral  alterations.  In  such  cases  as  the  one  re- 
presented in  the  Intellectual  Observer y  vol.  vii.,  uncoloured  plate,  fig.  2, 
the  "casts  of  the  tubuli"  are  **  glued  together  by  concretions  of  mineral 
matter."  This  is  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  it  is 
an  escape  from  Scylla  to  be  wrecked  in  Charybdis.  Dr.  Dawson  has 
now  no  other  alternative  but  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
calcareous  portion  of  the  *'  cell- wall"  to  enable  the  casts  of  the  tubuli 
to  become  "glued  together"  by  what  is  siliceous  "  mineral  matter ;"  and 
this  involves  our  "  singular  theory  of  pseudomorphism"  !  ...  In  our 
last  paper,  we  accepted  Dr.  Dawson's  first  description  of  the  "true 
cell- wall,"  as  consisting  of  "  slender  undulating  rounded  threads  of 
serpentine  penetrating  a  matrix  of  carbonate  of  lime :"  and  we  are  now 
quite  ready  to  accept  his  latest  and  additional  statement — that  it  pre- 
sents the  serpentinous  threads  "  often  slightly  bulbosc  at  their  ex- 
tremity;" as  we  perceive  something  similar  in  the  cylindrical  threads  of 
serpentine  that  Ime  the  walls  in  a  true  fissure.^  .  .  .  It  is  our  theory, 

♦  "Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academjr,"  toL  x.,  pp.  622,  623. 

t  Dr.  Dawson  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  even  given  a  representation  of 
the  "true  cell  walL'*  Indeed,  this  part  has  not  yet  been  represented  in  any  definite 
manner  to  illustrate  its  presumed  typical  characters,  except  by  ourselyes ! 

1  "  Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Soc.,'*  vol.  xxii.,  p.  194. 

{  It  must  not  be  understood  that  we  consider  the  aciculi  to  be  in  all  cases 
"cylindrical;"  because,  having  originated,  as  we  belicTe,  from  prismatic  fibres  in 
the  form  of  chrysotile,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  do  not  always  lose  their 
angularitiea. 

I  <*  Quarterly  Journal  Oeol.  Soo.,"  vol.  xx.,  pi.  xiv.,  figs.  1,  2,  p.  92 ;  '*  Proc. 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pi.  xH.,  fig.  1,  2,  pp.  616,  616. 

%  "Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  pL  xiv.,  fig.  4. 
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that  the  various  **  eozoonal  features"  are  the  product  of  chemical  or 
pseudomorphic  changes  in  serpentine,  initiated  by  structural  diiinte- 
gration,  to  which  it  is  characteristically  liable ;  and  we  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  use  every  evidence  bearing  out  this  view.  Respecting  the 
**  fossil  wood"  illustration,  the  **  disintegrated  portions"  of  the  case 
are  totally  without  analogy  ;  since,  obviously,  they  do  not  initiate  the 
**  minute  structures"  alluded  to.  None  of  the  arguments,  or  facts, 
we  have  brought  forward  to  support  our  theory  were  derived  from 
the  examples  of  **  Eozoon  compressed,  crushed,  or  partly  destroyed  by 
mineraUzation." 

10th.  We  may  be  allowed  to  ask  the  reader  to  compare  our  de- 
tailed description  of  the  grains  of  coccolite,  and  the  mineral  configu- 
rations, occurring  in  the  Aker  crystalline  limestone,*  with  Dr.  Dawson's 
mode  of  putting  ** objections"  and  "reasons"  against  them,  to  show 
that  we  have  not  been  met  in  a  way  consistent  with  what  is  recog- 
nised in  a  scientific  controversy. 

11th.  "We  fully  expected  when  the  occurrence  of  a  "perfect  canal 
system  preserved  in  malacolite,"  and  occupying  the  crevices  in  a  crystal 
of  spinel,  from  Amity,  New  York,  became  known  to  Dr.  Dawson,  that  he 
would  have  procured  specimens  of  the  spineliferous  rock  at  once.  As  this 
has  not  been  done,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Paper  under  criticism 
to  controvert  this  "  remarkable  case,"  we  may  assume  it  as  completely 
demonstrative  of  the  mineral  origin  of  "  Eozoon."-|- 

12  th.  Dr.  Dawson  has  "never  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  definite  organic  structure  in  the  Connemara  speci- 
mens of  ophite  :'*  moreover,  considering  our  "tendencies,"  especially 
after  we  have  adduced  examples  of  true  "nummuline  layer"  in  cracks 
in  this  rock, I  we  do  not  expect  that  any  statement  of  ours  will  meet 
with  his  acceptance.  "We  would,  however,  ask  Dr.  Dawson — ^why  he 
discards  the  detailed  testimony  of  one  of  his  co-believers,  Professor  T. 
Rupert  Jones,  who  particularly  mentions  that  the  **  Irish  Green,*'  as 
"  shown  to  the  practised  eye,"  contains  every  one  of  the  features  diag- 
nosed for  "Eozoon  Canadense"?§  Quite  sufficient  has  been  adduced 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  Dr.  Dawson's  refusal  to  accept  the  "chamber 
casts,"  and  their  "aciculi,"  in  Skye  ophite,  as  eozoonal:  our  figure||  is 
summarily  set  aside  by  the  gratuitous  statement,  that  it  merely  "shows 
granules  of  serpentine  hispid  with  acicular  crystals"!  In  our  late 
paper  on  the  Skye  Ophite^  an  additional  figure  is  given,  representing 
a  few  "  nearly  parallel  cylindrical  processes"  attached  to  the  curving 
edge  or  surface  of  a  piece  of  serpentine  ("  chamber  cast"),  and  which, 
before  decalcification,  "  traversed  the  carbonate    of  lime,"    forming 


♦  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'*  vol.  x.,pp.  646,  647. 
t  See  Postscript 

X  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,*'  vol.  x.,  pi.  xlii.,  fig.  6 ;  "  Quarterly 
Journal  Geological  Societjr,"  vol.  xxii,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  4. 
}  "  Geological  Magazine,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  88,  89. 

II  "  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pi.  xliv.,  fig.  10. 
if  lb,,  New  Series,  vol.  i.,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  5. 
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the  **  true  cell  wall."  Five  of  the  processes  stand  out  conspicuously : 
thref  of  the  smaller  ones  are  also  conspicuous ;  but  the  remainder  are 
obscurely  defined.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  largest  is  **  slightly 
bulbose  at  the  extremity"  !  As  this  example  shows  no  appearance  of 
**  sharp  angular  needles  radiating  from  a  centre,  or  irregularily  dis- 
posed,'^ it  must  be  taken  to  represent  the  **true  cell  wall."  If  our 
position  is  denied.  Dr.  Dawson  will  have  to  support  himself  by  some- 
thing more  than  mere  gratuitous  statements,  or  by  weightier  arguments 
than  such  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  adducing. 

This  ends  our  criticisms  on  every  point  which  Dr.  Dawson  regards 
"as  essential  by  way  of  explanation  and  defence  of  the  organic  nature 
of  Eozoon.*'  We  would  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  there  are 
other  and  more  essential  points  that  have  been  overlooked.  Possibly 
they  may  have  been  considered  no  better  than  the  "  multitude"  which 
he  felt  **  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into,"  and  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  may  be  related  to  those  treated  of  in  the  concluding 
section  of  the  present  Paper. 

Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  instead  of  treating  of  the  mineralogical  and  che- 
mical aspects  of  the  question,  as  his  special  studies  led  us  to  expect, 
confines  himself  to  ** making  a  few  criticisms"  on  the  ** views"  we 
suggested  to  account  for  the  mineral  changes  in  serpentine,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  have  developed  the  various  *'e9Zoonal  features;"  and  hence 
his  paper  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  even  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  evidences  and  arguments  we  adduced  to  show,  from  their  circum- 
stances of  occurrence,  modifications,  mineral  and  chemical  characters, 
that  these  features  are  demonstratively  of  inorganic  origin.  Such 
absence  is  a  fact,  the  significance  of  which  we  duly  appreciate ;  and 
the  full  recognition  of  which  we  trust  will  not  be  hereafter  ignored  by 
those  who  believe  in  "Eozoon."  Our  theory,  in  many  respects  may 
be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong :  and  although  nothing  more  than  a  sub- 
ordinate matter  in  the  main  question  before  us,  we  feel  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  that  it  has  been  correctly  represented  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  its 
principal  points ;  and  in  having  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with 
^him  on  the  present  occasion. 

Dr.  S.  Hunt's  ideas  of  pseudomorphism,  it  is  well  known,  are  at 
variance  with  those  commonly  entertained;  while,  to  us,  they  appear 
to  be  in  no  respect  in  advance  of  the  latter  :  indeed,  in  limiting  the 
phenomenon  to  crystalline  solids,  they  place  him  in  some  points  in  a 
retrograde  position.  Still,  presuming  he  wiU  not  deny  that  serpentine 
occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals  belonging  to  amphibole,  augite,  olivine, 
&c.,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  serpentine  must  be  a  pseudomorph, — we 
would  ask  him,  notwithstanding  the  chance  of  our  being  rebuked  as 
extravagant  pseudomorphists,  if  these  instances  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  evidences  that  rock  masses  (diorites,  dolerites,  olivenites),  essentially 
composed  of  the  minerals  named,  can  be  similarly  changed?  We  need  not 
dwell  on  cases  of  the  kind : — one,  the  dolerite  of  Monzoni,  was  noticed 
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in  our  first  memoir  ;*  and  others  could  be  cited.  But  it  would  be  some 
advantage  to  us  .to  learn  how  such  cases  could  be  explained  otheiwise 
than  by  pseudomorphism  en  masse, 

"VVe  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  regard  pscudomorphs  as  mineral 
substances,  replacing  others,  and  retaining  their  crystalline  form ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  Blum,  Bischof,  and  Dana,  take  this  limited 
view.  Examples  do  occur  without  any  crystalline  form  remaining, 
especially  when  the  change  takes  place  in  the  external  portions  of  the 
crystal ;  6md  certain  minerals  (chondrodite)  seldom  or  never  give  rise 
to  pscudomorphs  in  the  form  of  crj^stals ;  while  negative  cases  appear  to 
be  the  absolute  rule  with  serpentine.  Now,  such  being  the  case  with 
the  latter  mineral,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  comport  itself  according  to 
the  general  rule  ?  And,  to  be  particidar,  on  what  grounds  are  we  to  re- 
quire calcite  to  occur  as  a  crystal-pseudomorph  after  serpentine,  when 
the  latter  never  presents  a  ^crystalline  form  proper  to  itself?  But, 
although  such  is  the  nature  of  serpentine,  it  seems  to  be  quite  over- 
looked that  this  mineral  is  common  in  the  state  of  chrysotile,  with  a 
fibrous  or  asbestiform  structure  capable  of  being  retained  in  the  process 
of  pseudomorphism.  We  have  elsewhere  made  known  examples  of 
this  variety,  forming  veins  in  ophite — parts  of  it  here  and  there  having 
been  substituted  by  carbonate  of  lime,  but  still  retaining  the  origin^ 
fibrosity  of  the  chrj^sotile.f  Had  nothing  more  than  asbestiform  car- 
bonate of  lime  been  present  in  the  veins,  no  one  would  have  suspected 
it  to  be  a  pseudomorph  after  serpentine. 

If  serpentine  were  an  ordinary  crystalline  mineral,  no  doubt  calcite 
would  have  occurred  under  the  form  of  the  crystal  proper  to  it ;  just  as 
it  is  found  in  the  form  of  dodecahedrons  that  were  once  garnets, — of 
oblique  prisms  that  were  originally  orthoclase,  albite,  oligoclase,  or 
augite ;  J  but  usually  occurring  as  an  amorphous  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  allomorph  or  variety  just  named,  and  some  others  of  the 
kind,  its  replacing  mineral  is  prevented  from  assuming  any  other  than 
the  non-crystalline  condition.  From  what  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vations in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  investigation  of  the  changes  which 
serpentine  undergoes,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  much— 
probably  all — of  the  calcite  immediately  associated  wifli  it  in  ophitia 
rocks  is  its  pseudomorphic  replacing  substance. 

It  is  simply  from  the  rarity  of  non-crystalline  cases  that  the  rule 
has  arisen  of  limiting  the  term  pseudomorph  to  chemical  replacements 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  We  cannot,  however,  be  far  wrong,  especially 
when  there  are  precedents  in  our  favour,  in  extending  the  name  to 
similar  phenomena  in  amorphous  or  rock  masses. 

"We  may  have  '*  failed  in  showing,*'  by  our  hypothesis,  **  why"  ser- 
pentine has  been  replaced  by  calcite ;  but  we  can  confidently  appeal 
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to  our  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  cases  adduced  by  us  to  show 
"  that  the  calcite  of  the  cell-wall  of  *  Eozoon*  was  once  serpentine."* 
This  is  the  true  problem  that  was  before  us ;  and  Dr.  Hunt  has  not  been 
able  to  show  that  our  mode  of  solving  it  is  any  way  unsound. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Hunt  has  made  more  than  was  warranted  of  the 
figwt  that  **  both  Hose  and  Bischof  regard  serpentine  itself  as  the  last 
result  of  the  changes  of  a  number  of  mineral  species;''  and  that, 
according  to  the  latter,  it  is  "  the  veiy  insolubility  and  unalterability  of 
serpentine  which  causes  it  to  appear  as  the  final  result."  Bischof,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  evidently  intended  his  statement  to  be  taken  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  and  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  serpentine  is 
absolutely  insoluble  and  unalterable ;  since  he  has  repeatedly  admitted 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  magnesian  silicates  are  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid,t  and  that  serpentine  itself  may  be  decomposed  by  car- 
bonated water.J 

With  reference  to  the  last  point,  silicate  of  magnesia  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  **  stable  "  compound ;  but  it  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked by  those  who  regard  serpentine  as  a  final  product  of  pseudomor- 
phism, that  this  mineral,  besides  containing  a  considerable  percentage 
of  water,  is  particularly  prone  to  structural  changes ;  as  shown  by  its 
frequent  fibrous  and  flocculent  allomorphs — peculiarities  eminently  faci- 
litating chemical  substitutions :  while  it  must  not  be  overlooked  the 
possible  reaction  between  the  calcite  and  serpentine,  in  ophite,  at  their 
contact  surfaces,  if  water  containing  even  a  weak  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  penetrated  into  them — especially  if  the  rock  were  situated  at  a 
great  depth. 

And  as  regards  sei-pentine  representing  the  last  stage  of  pseudo- 
morphism, we  think  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that 
Bischof  has  qualified  his  view  by  the  following  remarks: — '*  Tlie  cyclical 
character  which  is  generally  recognisable  in  the  alteration  of  minerals, 
suggests  the  question,  whether  those  spoken  of  as  final  products  of 
alteration,  may  not  really  be  particular  stages  of  wider  cycles  of  altera- 
tion. It  is  certain  there  is  a  limit  to  their  duration.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  silicates  of  magnesia  ma)^  under  certain  conditions,  become  the 
starting  points  of  other  metamorphic  processes.  If  the  silicates  of  mag- 
nesia were  dissolved,  and  carried  away  by  water,  they  would  also  take 
part  in  the  fonn^tion  of  new  minerals." §  This  implies  the  possibility 
of  the  removed  serpentine  being  replaceable  by  another  mineral  sub- 
stance. Considering  that  chrysotile,  in  the  condition  of  a  vein,  has 
been  changed  into  carbonate  of  lime,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
displacement  of  serpentine,  followed  by  a  replacement  in  calcite,  is  an 
established  fact.     By  what  precise  mode  the  change  has  taken  place — 


•  **  Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  2,  p.  192 ;  "  Pro- 
ceedings Koyal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pi.  xli.,  tig.  2,  p.  815. 

f  "Chemical  Geology,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  2,  3;  vol.  ii.,  p.  123  ;  vol.  iii.,p.  164. 
j^/4.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  434. 

'}  "  Chemical  Geology,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  113  :  slightly  abridged.     The  iUlicizatioa  in 
our  own. 
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whether  by  a  direct,  or  an  indirect  process — is  immaterial ;  but  that  it 
has  been  effected  by  some  process  of  pseudomorphism  is  a  conclusion 
which  our  investigations  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

Two-thirds  of  Dr.  Hunt's  Paper  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  criticisms 
on  our  theoretical  views,  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
"  eozoonal  features"  by  a  process  of  pseudomorphic  replacement.  The 
other  third  is  devoted  to  a  singular  explanation  of  the  author's  "view  of 
the  origin  of  limestones,"  and  to  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  have 
formed  a  "misconception'*  of  it.  The  view  was  simply  adverted  to 
by  us  in  a  foot  note ;  and,  being  only  collaterally  connected  with  the 
subject  of  "Eozoon,'*  we  may  be  excused  from  going  into  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  explana- 
tion in  no  way  modifies  our  conception.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  origin  of  the  cited  "great  beds  of  ancient  marble,"  the  azoic  for- 
mation of  which  is  enunciated  in  a  manner  unfortunately  too  common 
with  Dr.  Hunt,  we  contend  that  in  the  formation  of  marine  limestones, 
both  vital  and  chemical  processes — the  one  primarily,  and  the  other 
secondarily — have  been  concerned.  The  idea  that  such  limestones 
have  originated  solely  by  chemical  action,  "  without  the  intervention 
of  life  " — that  their  containing  fossils  is  merely  an  "accidental  occur- 
rence"— reminds  us  of  Dr.  Hunt's  "  novel  doctrine  "  of  the  direct 
chemical  precipitation  of  serpentine  from  the  water  of  the  ocean.  We 
have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  to  support  this  doctrine ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  fresh  water  and  littoral  travertines — whose 
chemical  origin  is  easily  explained  by  causes  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  could  operate  where  ordinary  limestones  have  been  formed, 
that  is,  in  marine  depths — we  feel  satisfied  that  its  author  is  quite 
unable  to  advance  any  cases  of  a  really  apposite  nature  to  support  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  limestones. 

We  shall  conclude  this  communication  by  briefly  recapitulating  the 
various  points  detailed  in  our  previously  published  Papers,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  readily  become  acquainted  with  the  present  aspect 
of  the  question  discussed  in  these  pages. 

1st.  The  serpentine  in  ophitic  rocks  has  been  shown  to  present 
appearances,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  view  that  it  under- 
goes structural  and  chemical  changes,  causing  it  to  pass  into  variously 
subdivided  states,  and  etching  out  the  resulting  portions  into  a  variety 
of  forms — grains  and  plates,  with  lobulated  or  segmented  surfaces — 
fibres  and  aciculi — simple  and  branching  configurations.  Crj'stals  of 
malacolite,  often  associated  with  the  seq)entine,  manifest  some  of  these 
changes  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

2nd.  The  "intermediate  skeleton"  of  "  Eozoon'*  (which  we  hold  to  be 
the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  above  lobulated  grains,  &c.)  is  completely 
paralleled  in  various  crystalline  rocks — notably  marble  containing 
grains  of  coccolite  (Aker  and  Tyree),  pargasite  (Finland),  chondrodite 
(New  Jersey,  &c.). 

3rd.  The  "  chamber  casts"  in  the  accrvulinc  variotv  of  "Eozoon" 
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are  more  or  less  paralleled  by  the  grains  of  the  mineral  silicates  in  the 
pre-cited  marbles. 

4th.  The  "chamber  casts" being  composed  occasionally  of  loganite 
and  malacolite,  besides  serpentine,  is  a  fact  which,  instead  of  favouring 
their  organic  origin,  as  supposed,  must  be  held  as  a  proof  of  their 
having  been  produced  by  mineral  agencies ;  inasmuch  as  these  three 
silicates  have  a  close  pseudomorphic  relationship,  and  may,  therefore 
replace  one  another  in  their  naturally  prescribed  order. 

5th.  Dr.  Giimbel,  observing  rounded,  cylindrical,  or  tuberculated 
grains  of  coccolite  and  pargasite  in  crystalline  calcareous  marbles, 
considered  them  to  be  **  chamber  casts,"  or  of  organic  origin.  "We  have 
shown  that  such  grains  often  present  crystalline  planes,  angles,  and 
edges;  a  fact  clearly  proving  that  they  were  originally  simple  or 
compound  crystals  that  have  undergone  external  decretion  by  chemical 
or  solvent  action. 

6th.  We  have  adduced  evidences  to  show  that  the  "  nummuline 
layer"  in  its  typical  condition — that  is,  consisting  of  cylindrical  aciculi, 
separated  by  interspaces  filled  with  calcite — has  originated  directly 
from  closely  packed  fibres  ;*  these  from  chrysotile  or  asbestiform  ser- 
pentine ;  this  from  incipiently  fibrous  serpentine ;  and  the  latter  from 
the  same  mineral  in  its  amorphous  or  structureless  condition. 

7th.  The  **  nummuline  layer,'*  in  its  typical  condition,  unmistakably 
occurs  in  cracks  or  fissures,  both  in  Canadian  and  Connemara  ophite.f 

8th.  The  **  nummuline  layer  "  is  paralleled  by  the  fibrous  coat  which 
is  occasionally  present  on  the  surface  of  grains  of  chondrodite.  J 

9th.  We  have  shown  that  the  relative  position  of  two  superposed 
asbestiform  layers  (an  upper  and  an  under  **  proper  wall"),  and  the 
admitted  fact  of  their  component  aciculi  often  passing  continuously  and 
without  interruption  from  one  '*  chamber  cast'*  to  another,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  **  intermediate  skeleton,**  are  totally  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  *'  nummuline  layer"  having  resulted  from  pseudopodial 
tabulation.§ 

10th,  The  so-called  **  stolons,**  and  "  passages  of  communication 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  described  in  Cycloclypeus^^  have  been 
shown  to  be  tabular  crystals  and  variously  formed  bodies,  belonging  to 


*  All  that  we  have  observed  in  connexion  with  the  structural  changes  of  ser- 
p<2ntine  in  "eozoonal  rocks,"  and  the  relations  of  this  mineral  to  the  adjacent  calcito 
— whether  occupying  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  aciculi  of  the  *' nummuline 
layer,"  or  the  wider  ones  between  the  **  chamber  caats,** — has  led  us  to  the  belief 
thiat  the  latter  mineral  is  a  replacement  pscudomorph  after  the  former.  Our  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts,  which  have  given  rise  to  this  view,  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
wrong  in  any  respect. 

t  "Quarterly  Journal  Gcologic-al  Society,  vol.  xxii.,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  4,  p.  196; 
"Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy/*  vol.  x.,  pi.  xlii.,  fig.  6,  6. 

X  "Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  pi.  xiv.,  figs.  5,  6,  pp. 
196, 197. 

§  /*.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  191 ;  "Proc.  Roj-al  Irish  .Icademy,"  vol.  x.,  p.  517. 
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different  minerals,  wedged  cross- ways  or  obliquely  in  the  calcareous 
interspaces  between  the  grains  and  plates  of  serpentine.* 

11th.  The  *'  canal  system  *'  is  composed  of  serpentine,  or  malacolite. 
Its  typical  kinds  in  the  first  of  these  minerals  may  be  traced  in  all  stages 
of  formation  out  of  plates,  prisms,  and  other  solids,  undergoing  a  process 
of  superficial  decretion.f  Those  in  malacolite  are  made  up  of  crystals 
— single,  or  aggregated  together — that  have  had  their  planes,  angles, 
and  edges  rounded  off" ;  or  have  become  further  reduced  by  some  solvent. 

12th.  The  '*  canal  system  "  in  its  rcmarkublo  branching  varieties  is 
completely  paralleled  by  crystalline  configurations  in  the  coccolite  marble 
of  Aker,  in  Sweden  ;  and  in  the  crevices  of  a  crystal  of  spinel  imbedded 
in  a  calcitic  matrix  from  Amity,  Xew  York. 

13th.  The  corifigurations,  presumed  to  represent  the  *' canal  system," 
are  totally  without  any  regularity  of  form,  of  relative  size,  or  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  they  occur  independently  of  and  apart  from  other  *'  eozoonal 
features,"  (Amity,  Boden,  &c.) ;  facts  not  only  demonstrating  them 
to  be  purely  mineral  products,  but  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  idea 
that  they  are  of  organic  origin. 

14th.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  as  all  the  foregoing  "  eozoonal 
features  "  are  occasionally  found  together  in  ophite,  the  gombination 
must  be  considered  a  conclusive  evidence  of  their  organic  oi-igin,  we 
have  shown,  from  the  composition,  physical  characters,  and  circumstances 
of  occurrence  and  association  of  their  component  serpentine,  that  they 
represent  the  structural  and  chemical  changes  which  are  eminently  and 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  mineral. f  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
the  combination  is  paralleled  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  choudrodite  and 
its  calcitic  matrix. § 

♦  "  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Society/'  vol.  xxii.,  pi.  xiv.,  figs.  10,  11,  pi.  xv.,  fig.  16, 
pp.  207,  208. 

t  *'  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,"  vol.  x.,  pi.  xliii.,  figs.  7,  8,  pp.  627,  628.  Dr.  Car- 
penter seems  to  bo  unable  to  give  a  correct  account  of  our  view  of  the  origin  of  tho 
*'  canal  system."  Speaking  of  its  "  arborescent  structure"  he  has,  on  different  occa- 
sions, stated  that  we  *'  maint^dn  it  to  c<m8ist  of  mere  mineral  infiftrattofui'\'  And  hence, 
by  adopting  the  following  mode  of  reasoning,  he  evidently  feels  that  a  decisive  case 
has  been  made  out  against  us.  As  the  "  ramifications  pass  across  the  planes  of 
cleavage,  every  mineralogist  will  at  once  say  that  this  is  perfectly  conclusive — 
against  their  being,  by  any  probability,  mere  inorganic  infiltration ;  that  nothing 
but  organic  structure  could  in  this  maimer  produce  a  ramification  of  one  mineral  in 
the  interior  of  another,  a  ramification  of  serpentine  in  the  interior  of  carbonate  of 
lime  passing  against  its  crystalline  planes"  ("Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  Feb.  11, 
1871,  p.  619).  When  this  point  was  first  introduced  ('*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,'* 
vol.  XXV.,  p.  118),  we  hinted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  that  he  was  treading  on,  to  him, 
unknown  ground  (**Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,"  vol.  x.,  foot  noiey  p.  623);  as  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  imbedded  minerals  which  produce  "  ramifications"  in  tho  **  in- 
terior of  calcite,  and  passing  against  its  crystalline  planes,"  (as  is  common  with 
native  silver,  prismatic  pyrite8,&c.)  can  be  *'  nothing  but  organic  structures"  !  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  altogether  leave  such  points  alone,  or  allow 
mineralogical  behevers  in  **Eozoon"  to  express  their  own  arguments,  if  they  have 
really  got  any. 

I  *'  Proc'  Royul  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pp.  533,  534,  535. 

§  **  (iunrterly  Jounial  Geological  Society,'  vol.  xxii.,  pi.  xiv.,  figs.  5,  6,  p.  197. 
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1 5th.  The  ** regular  alternation  of  lamellce  of  calc6u:eousand  siliceous 
minerals"  (respectively  representing  the  "intermediate  skeleton,"  and 
**  chamber  casts")  occasionally  seen  in  ophite,  and  considered  to  be  a 
"  fundamental  fact "  evidencing  an  organic  arrangement,  is  proved  to 
be  a  mineralogical  phenomenon  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  alternation 
occurs  in  amphiboline-calcitic  marbles,  and  gneissose  rocks.* 

16th.  In  order  to  account  for  certain  untoward  difficulties  presented 
by  the  configurations  forming  the  "  canal  system/*  and  the  aciculi  of  the 
"nummuline  layer" — that  is,  when  they  occur  as  ^^ solid  hundUa^^ — or 
are  **  closeli/ packed*^ — or  *'  appear  to  he glu^d  together*^ — Dr.  Carpenter 
has  proposed  the  theory  that  the  sarcodic  extensions  which  they  are 
presumed  to  represent  have  been  *'  turned  into  stone  "  (a  **  siliceous 
mineral")  "by  Nature's  cunning"  ("just  as  the  sarcodic  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell  of  living  foraminifers  is  formed  by  the  spreading 
out  of  coalesced  bundles  of  the  pseudopodia  that  have  emerged  from  the 
chamber  wall") — "by  a  process  of  chemical  substitution  hefare  their 
destruction  by  ordinary  decomposition."!  Wo  showed  this  quasi - 
alchymical  theory  to  be  altogether  unscientific.^ 

17th.  The  "' siliceous  mineral"  (serpentine)  has  been  analogued  with 
those  forming  the  variously-formed  casts  (in  "  glauconite,"  &c.)  of 
recent  and  fossil  foraminifers.  We  have  shown  that  the  mineral 
silicates  of  "Eozoon"  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  substances 
composing  such  casts. 

18th.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  order  to  account  for  the  serpentine,  loganite  and 
malacolite,  being  the  presumed  in-filling  substances  of  "Eozoon,**  has 
conceived  the  "  novel  doctrine,"  that  such  minerals  were  directly  depo- 
sited in  the  ocean  waters  in  which  this  "  fossil "  lived.  We  have  gone 
over  all  his  evidences  and  arguments  without  finding  om  to  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

19th.  Having  investigated  the  alleged  cases  of  "chambers"  and 
"  tubes"  occurring  "  filled  with  calcitc,"  and  presumed  to  be  "  a  conclu- 
sive  answer  to  "  our  "  objections,"  we  have  shown  that  there  are 
the  strongest  grounds  for  removing  them  from  the  category  of  reliable 
evidences  on  the  side  of  the  organic  doctrine.  The  Tudor  specimen  has 
been  shown  to  be  equally  unavailable. 

20th.  The  occurrence  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  "  Eozoon 
Canadense'^  in  rocks  that  are  in  a  ^^highly  crystalline  condition**  (Dawson) 
must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  utterly  fatal  to  its  organic  origin. § 


•  "Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  210;  *'Proc.  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  p.  523. 

t  "  Intellectual  Observer,"  vol.  vii.,  uncoloured  plate,  fig.  2,  a,  pp.  292,  294, 
290  ;  **  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  222. 

X  "  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  202  ;  "  Proc.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,"  vol.  x.,  pp.  637,  538. 

§  Dr.  Carpenter,  unable  to  defend  himself  against  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Readers 
objection  tliat  "  Eozoon"  onli/  occurs  in  metamorphosed  rocks  (Nature^  Xo.  60), 
takes  refuge  under  the  ad  captandum  argument,  that  its  '*  calcareous  lamcUee " 
("intcrmediiale  skeleton")  "show  less  departure  from  the  shelly  texture  than  do 
the  great  majority  of  undoubted  shells,  corals,  &c.,  contained  in  the  least  altered 
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2l8t.  The  occurrence  of  "eozoonal  features"  %oleJ^  in  crystalline 
or  metamorphosed  rocks,  belonging  to  the  Laurentian,  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  the  Liassic  systems — never  in  ordinary  unaltered  deposits 
of  these  and  the  intermediate  systems — must  be  assumed  as  completely 
demonstrating  their  purely  mineral  origin. 

Considering  how  rapturously  its  advent  into  palaeontology  was 
greeted  by  latter-day  biologists,  and  others  who  were  content  to  accept 
on  mere  authority  a  plausible  yet  one-sided  explanation  of  a  difficult 
problem,  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  proof,  or  disproof — ■' 
considering,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  since  we  first  made  our  views  public,  that  it  can 
only  be  maintained  by  parrying,  ignoring,  misrepresenting,  or  futile 
attempts  at  refuting  every  counter  argument  and  evidence  urged  from 
mineralogical,  and  other  points  of  view* — the  constructors  of  the 
'*  creature  of  the  dawn"  have  certainly  no  grounds  for  exultation  at  its 
present  position  as  a  **  received  doctrine"  in  exact  science. 


POSTSCKIPT. 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper  was  followed  by  a  short  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Dawson,  on  '*  two  points," f  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  notice  : — 

One  relat^'s  to  some  fragments  of  Silurian  crinoids,  the  "cells  and 
tubes"  of  which  are  in  the  state  of  casts  composed  of  ''amorphous 
hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  ferrous  oxide,  with  some  magnesia  and 
alkalies,"  also,  **  angular  and  partially  rounded  grains  of  quartzose 
sand" — evidently  a  super-aluminous  example  of  the  widely  varying  mix- 
tures, known  as  glauconite,  green  earth,  &c.  The  case  is  interesting  : 
but,  never  having  denied  the  well-established  fact  that  foraminiferal 
shells,  corals,  and  other  organisms  occur  with  siliceous  in-fillings  of  the 
kind — and  having  already  determined  the  attempt  to  assimilate  such 
substances  with  a  certain  class  of  minerals  to  be  utterly  unsupported  by 
any  proper  evidences — we  do  not  see  the  pertinency  of  introducing  it 
(and  some  others  made  known  last  year  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  J)  into  the 


rocks  of  any  geological  period"  {Nature^  No  62) ;  forgetting  that,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  such  fossils  has  undergone  so  much  change,  the  met  demands  a  vast 
amount  of  mctamorphism  to  convert  the  rocks  containing  them — **  least  altered"  as 
they  may  be — into  the  "highly  crystalline  condition"  of  "cozoonal**  ophite. 
But  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  to  misunderstand  the  objection  altogether ;  as  it  is  not 
based  so  much  on  the  mineral  structure  of  the  "eozoonal  features,"  as  on  the  fact 
that  they  occur  best  prc8erv(?d  in  "  highly  crystalline  "  or  metamorphosed  rocks. 

♦  Wc  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  two  letters  in  Nature  (No.  62  and  72)  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, especially  tlie  last  one,  in  reply  to  the  well-founded  objections  to  "  Eozoon" 
that  have  lately  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Rcade,  as  showing  the  argu- 
ments and  tactics  now  adopted  in  defence  of  the  organic  doctrine. 

t  Proceedings,  R  I.  A.,  New  Series,  vol.  i..  pp.  129-131. 

X  Quart.  Jour.  Gool.  Soc.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  415. 
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present  discussion.  Besides,  it  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  inconsistent 
with  scientific  reasoning,  to  assume  that  the  crinoidal  in-filling  **  is 
similar  to  that  effected  by  the  ancient  serpentine  of  the  Laurentian  *' 
(Dawson) ;  or,  that  it  is  ^'  allied  in  the  mode  of  its  formation  to  the 
serpentine,  pyroxene,  and  other  minerals  which  have  injected  Eozoou" 
(Starry  Hunt). 

The  other  relates  to  our  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  an  essential 
**  eozoonal  feature'*  in  connexion  with  a  crystal  of  spinel,  from  Amity. 
We  now  learn  that  Dr.  Dawson  has  had  under  examination  specimens 
of  spineliferous  rock  from  the  latter  place: — and,  notwithstanding  his 
having  pronounced  the  case  as  *'«o  unlikely ^^  the  result  is,  that  the 
specimens  have  been  found  to  ''  contain  in  spots,  remains  of  casts  of 
canals  similar  to  those  of  Eotoon  CanademeJ**  As  to  the  inference  that 
the  specimens  *'  are  portions  of  a  bedded  rock,  and  not  a  vein  stone" — 
without  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  suppositional,  and  based  on 
an  examination  of  specimens  preserved  in  collections — it  cannot  set  aside 
the  plain  fact,  that  in  our  specimen  arborescent  configurations — formed 
of  groups  of  decreted  crystals  of  malacolitc,  and  identical  with  perfect 
and  the  finest  examples  of  what  are  presumed  to  be  ''  casts  of  the  canal 
system" — are  present  in  calcite,  occupying  the  crevices  of  a  large 
orjrstal  of  spineL  The  fact  of  itself  conclusively  settles  their  purely 
mineral  origin. 


XXV. — On  tkh  Floatation  of  SjlNI)  by  the  Rtsino  Tide  in  ▲  Tidal 
EsTXTABT.  By  Professor  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  Vice-President  of 
THE  Academy. 

[Read  April  10,  1871.] 

Busing  the  course  of  a  tour  along  our  western  coast,  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  the  following  incident  came  under  my  notice  :  and,  although  I 
made  a  note  of  the  facts  at  the  time,  I  have  never  hitherto  made  them 
the  subject  of  a  scientific  communication : — 

On  July  26,  when  approaching  the  strand  at  the  river  below  the 
village  of  jVewport,  County  Mayo,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  bo  exten- 
sive streaks  of  scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  it  was 
my  intention  to  bathe,  I  was  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance • 
of  the  water,  until  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  strand,  iiiid  I  then  per- 
ceived that  what  was  apparently  scum,  soon  from  a  distauco,  consistod 
of  innumerable  particles  of  sand,  flat  flakes  of  broken  shells,  and  tho 
other  small  debris  which  formed  tho  surface  of  the  gently-sloping 
shore  of  the  river.  The  sand  varied  from  the  smallest  size  visible  to 
the  eye  up  to  little  pebbles,  nearly  as  broad  and  a  little  thicker  than 
a  fourpenny  piece.  Hundreds  of  such  iittle  pebbles  were  afloat  around 
me,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  flakes  of  floating  matter  geen  farther  off 
contained  also  a  considerable  proportion.     The  air  during  tlie  whol(* 
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morning  was  perfectly  calm^  and  the  sky  cloudless,  so  that,  although 
it  was  only  half-past  nine,  the  sun  had  been  shining  brightly  for  some 
hours  on  the  exposed  beach.  The  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  little 
pebbles  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  groups  which  they  formed  were 
slightly  depressed  in  curved  hollows  of  the  liquid. 

The  tide  was  rapidly  rising,  and,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel  at  the  point  where  I  made  my  observations,  the  sheets  of 
floating  sand  were  swiftly  drifting  farther  uj)  the  river  into  brackish 
and  fresh  water.  On  closely  watching  the  rising  tide  at  the  edge  of 
the  strand,  I  noticed  that  the  particles  of  sand,  shells,  and  small  flat 
pebbles,  which  had  become  perfectly  dry  and  sensibly  warm  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  were  gently  uplifted  by  the  calm,  steadily-rising 
water,  and  then  floated  as  readily  as  chips  or  straws.  I  collected  a 
few  specimens  of  these  little  objects,  but  I  regret  that  they  have  been 
since  mislaid.  This  phenomenon,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  due 
to  molecular  action,  such  as  accompanies  the  familiar  experiment  of 
floating  needles  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water.  Although  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  floating  objects  exceeds  that  of  the  fluid  on  which 
they  rest,  the  principle  of  Archimedes  still  holds  good,  because  the  dis- 
placement of  liquid  produced  by  the  body  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
volume  of  the  body  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  floating  needle,  the  repul- 
sion of  the  liquid  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  metal  presents  a 
groove,  whose  magnitude  is  obviously  many  times  greater  than  the 
needle ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  floating  pebbles  this  was  not  so  manifest. 
The  specific  gravity  of  needles  made  of  fine  hard  steel  may  be  taken 
at  7 '9  nearly,  while  that  of  the  little  pebbles  scarcely  exceeds  2*6,  so 
that  other  things  being  equal,  the  latter  would  require  one-third  of 
the  displacement  required  by  the  former  for  perfect  floatati(te.  But, 
moreover,  the  small  pebbles  which  I  saw  floating  were  always  flat  and 
thin,  and  rested  with  their  broadest  surface  on  the  water.  The  at- 
traction of  the  molecules  of  water  for  one  another  produces,  as  is  well 
established,  a  tension  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which,  although 
extremely  feeble,  and  generally  noticed  only  in  connexion  with 
capillary  phenomena,  yet  interposes  some  resistance  to  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  substances.  Tliis  is  seen  in  the  experiment  of  floating  broad 
spangles  or  sheets  of  dry  gold-leaf  on  a  vessel  of  water.  When  a 
piece  of  gold-leaf  is  held  wlgeways  it  sinks,  and  it  also  sinks  if  wetted. 
In  fluids  more  viscid  than  water,  such  as  lava  or  melted  metals,  flat 
pieces  of  the  stone  or  solid  metal  are  known  to  swim  on  their  broad 
surfaces,  while  they  sink  when  turned  on  their  edges.  I  have  recently 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  floatation  in  water  of  small  bodies  of 
greater  density  than  the  liquid ;  aud  1  find  that  needles  have  remained 
for  days  together  floating.  I  have  also  easily  floated  sand,  flat  pieces 
of  shells,  and  small  pebbles  for  several  days,  and  whenever  they  sank, 
it  was  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  liquid  sufficient  to  produce  a 
wave  on  its  suxfhca     Mr.  Alphonse  Gages  placed  twenty-four  needles 
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on  the  surface  of  a  large  basin  of  water,  and  after  a  few  hours  they 
were  found  grouped  in  parallel  parcels,  varjring  in  their  contents  from 
two  to  seven  needles.  They  continued  to  float  for  more  than  five 
days,  and  their  sinking  was  evidently  due  to  the  progress  of  oxidation, 
which  destroyed  their  polish,  together  with  their  repulsive  action  on 
the  liquid.  1  have  floated  small  flat  pebbles,  similar  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  largest  of  those  observed  floating  on  Newport  river,  for 
more  than  six  days,  while  fragments  of  shells,  and  thin  pieces  of  slate 
as  broad  as  a  sixpenny  piece,  have  continued  to  float  much  longer. 
These  little  bodies  occasionally  sank  from  the  gradual  absorption  of 
water,  but  much  more  frequently  from  some  accidental  motion  of  the 
vessel  containiug  the  liquid. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  floatation  of  sand  in  a  tidal  estuary,  as  in 
the  instance  I  have  seen,  can  occur  only  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  shores  must  be  very  gently  inclined,  the  air  perfectly  calm,  and 
the  weather  dry  and  warm.  Under  these  circumstances  thin  cakes  or 
sheets  of  sand  may  not  only  be  uplifted  by  the  water,  but  if  the  tide 
flows  rapidly  they  may  continue  afloat  sufficiently  long  to  allow  many 
of  them  to  be  drifted  far  from  their  original  place  up  to  the  higher 
limit  of  the  brackish  water.  In  this  way  fragments  of  marine  shells 
and  exuviae  might  become  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  fresh  water. 
The  conditions  favourable  for  sand  floatation  must  exist  during  calm 
weather  in  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
tidal  rivers  in  tropical  and  subtropical  districts  of  the  earth.  As  this 
phenomenon  can  take  place  only  with  the  rising  tide,  and  never  with 
the  falling  tide,  the  result  must  generally  be  favourable  to  the  trans- 
port of  sand  and  marine  debris  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  flood  tide ; 
and  this  may  sometimes  hold  good  along  a  coast  as  well  as  on  the  shores 
of  a  tidal  estuary.  Geologists,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  hitherto 
noticed  this  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  stratified 
deposits  by  the  agency  of  tides  and  rivers,  although  they  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  molecular  resistance  of  water 
to  the  siuking  of  very  minute  solid  substances,  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  wide  surface  over  which  matter  held  in  suspension 
by  water  may  be  spread  when  ultimately  deposited  over  the  sea 
bottom. 


*  Since  this  paper  waa  written  I  have  been  informed  by  a  ladj,  that  she  ob- 
■erred  Bimilar  phenomena  during  a  former  summer,  close  to  the  sandy  seashore  at 
Tooghal. 
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XXYI. — KePOBT  09  THE  EeSBABCHES  of  PbOFESSOB  COHKHEIH   ON  In- 
FLAini A.TI0N   A.ND  SuPPUBATION.*      By  J.  M.  PuRSEBf  M.  B. 

[Read  May  8,  1871.] 

As  the  result  of  his  researches  on  inflammation,  Professor  Cohnheim 
thinks  the  two  following  propositions  are  estahlished : — 1.  In  an  in- 
flamed part  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  in  great  numbers,  and,  having  become  free  in  the  tissue, 
constitute  the  cells  of  pus.  2.  The  cells  of  the  inflamed  part  itself 
have  no  share  in  the  formation  of  pus ;  they  persist  for  a  time  un- 
changed among  the  emigrated  blood  corpuscles,  and  if  the  inflammation 
hist  long  enough,  or  attiin  a  great  intensity,  they  undergo  a  series  of 
changes  of  a  purely  regressive  or  degenerative  nature,  ending  in  their 
death  or  destruction. 

On  the  flrst  of  these  propositions  I  have  already  reported  to  the 
Academy.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood 
through  the  uninjured  walls  of  the  vessels,  flrst  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Br.  Augustus  Waller,  in  1846,  and  recorded 
in  two  papers  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Magazine"  for  that  year,  excited 
little  attention  at  the  time ;  and  till  the  remarkable  Paper  of  Professor 
Cohnheim  was  published  in  1867,  physiologists  believed  that  all  the 
cells  found  in  the  tissues,  whether  in  the  healthy  or  inflamed  state, 
were  formed  there  ivom.  fluids  effused  from  the  blood,  either  by  a  pro- 
cess of  spontaneous  generation  (free  cell  formation)  in  this  fluid  or 
blastema,  or  by  the  division  and  multiplication  of  cells  pre-existing 
in  the  part,  and  which  were  nourished  by  the  effused  blastema.  But  the 
re-discovery  by  Cohnheim  that  the  passage  of  blood  corpuscles  through 
the  vascular  walls  could  be  seen,  and  that  the  whole  process  of  emigra- 
tion could  be  watched  and  followed  under  the  microscope,  had  the 
effect  of  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  opinion  previously  existing,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  pus  corpuscles  and 
other  cells,  which  is  still  far  from  being  settled.  The  great  interest 
excited  by  the  writings  of  Cohnheim  has  led  to  his  experiments  being 
repeated  by  numerous  observers,  and  by  these,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, his  results,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  emigration  of  the  leuco- 
cytes, have  been  conflrmed. 

In  the  Report  already  alluded  to,  I  stated  that  on  this  point  my 
observations  were  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of  Cohnheim,  and  since 
that  Report  was  read  I  have  many  times  repeated  the  experiments,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  I  have  also  had  occasion  frequently  to 
demonstrate,  to  my  pupils  and  others,  the  passage  of  the  white  corpuscles 
through  tlio  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by 


♦  lebcr  Entziindung  und  Eiterung.  Von  Dr.  J.  (:«.hiiheiin.  Archiv.  f.  palli : 
Anat.  Bd.  XL.  s.  1.  Ueber  das  Verhnilfii  der  tixcn  Biiidogewcbskorpcrchcn  bei  der 
Entziindung.     Ibid.  B<1.  XLV,  s.  SMS. 
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80  many  experimenters,  that  I  think  it  may  now  be  considered  to  rank 
as  a  thoroughly  well  established  fact  in  physiology.  As  to  the  truth, 
however,  of  the  second  proposition  believed  to  be  proved  by  Cohnheim, 
opinions  are  not  at  all  so  unanimous.  Whilst  some  writers,  as,  for 
instance,  Billroth,*  accept  in  their  entirety  the  views  of  Cohnheim,  and 
lefdse  to  admit  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  cells,  many  other 
equally  competent  observers  dispute  the  truth  of  these  views;  and 
while  they  admit  that  the  white  blood  cells  pass  through  the  vascular 
.wallSf  and  form  apart  of  the  pus  produced  in  inflammation,  they  still 
hold  to  the  opinion  supported  by  the  great  names  of  Yirchow  and 
Gt)odsir,  that  die  greater  part  of  the  pus  corpuscles  is  due  to  a  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  of  the  inflamed  part  itself,  and  that  the  roJs 
.  played  by  the  blood  and  vessels  in  inflammation  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  fiimiBhing  of  increased  pabulum  to  provide  for  the  rapid  growth  and 
multiplication  of  the  cells  pre-existing  in  the  diseased  part. 

Of  the  writings  which  have  appeared  in  support  of  these  latter 
views,  the  most  noteworthy  is  a  series  of  essay sf  by  Professor  Strieker 
and  his  pupils,  in  which  are  recorded  the  results  of  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  process  of  inflammation  in  the  several  tissues  of 
both  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  every  cell  in  the  body,  even  those  so  highly  specialised  as  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  brain,  and  the  masses  of  protoplasm  surrounding 
the  muscular  nuclei,  can,  under  the  influence  of  irritation  and  increased 
Bup'^ly  of  nutritive  material,  multiply  and  give  rise  by  repeated 
division  to  the  moveable  and  indiflerent  (i.  e.  unspecialiscd)  corpuscles 
of  pus. 

The  observations  of  Cohnheim  were  made  chiefly  on  the  come©  of 
frogs  and  rabbits^  in  which  inflammation  had  been  excited  either  by 
cauterising  the  centre  of  the  membrane  itself  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
by  putting  a  seton  through  the  eye-ball  behind  the  attachment  of  the 
cornea  to  the  sclerotic.  In  the  flrst  case  the  cornea  became  primarily 
inflamed,  in  the  second  it  suffered  secondarily  in  the  course  of  the 
panophthalmitis  excited  by  the  operation.  As  the  result  of  either 
kind  of  treatment  the  cornea  loses,  after  a  time,  its  transparency,  and 
becomes  grey,  and  more  or  less  opaque.  If  it  be  then  submitted  to 
microscopic  examination,  it  is  seen  to  be  crowded  with  pus  corpuscles 
which  possess  the  highly  refracting  granular  protoplasm,  the  multiple 
nuclei  and  the  powers  of  spontaneous  change  of  shape  and  position 
enjoyed  by  pus  corpuscles  in  other  parts.  It  is  affirmed  by  Cohnheim, 
that  besides  these  pus  corpuscles  the  ordinary  branched  connective 
tissue  cells  of  the  normal  cornea  are  also  present,  presenting  no  altera- 
tion from  their  natural  condition,  whether  in  their  shape  or  arrange- 
ment, or  in  the  character  of  their  protoplasm  and  nuclei.  If,  indeed, 
the  inflammation  be  very  far  advanced,  so  that  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 

^  Henle  and  Meissner.  Bericfat,  &c.,  1869,  s.  17.     Seo  also  Billroth.     t)ie  allgc- 
meine  Chirurgische  Pathologic  and  Therapie.     Vierte  Auflage,  s.  66  et  »eq. 

t  Studien  aiu  dem  Institute  fiir  experimentelle  Pathologle  in  Wion.     Wien.  1870. 
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is  softened,  and  that  abcesses  have  formed  in  it,  then  the  connectiYe 
tissue  cells  show  some  changes  of  a  purely  passive  kind  such  as  a 
granular  opacity  of  their  protoplasm,  a  retraction  of  their  processes  and 
a  formation  of  vacuoles  in  the  interior  of  their  cell-body ;  but  in  no  case 
either  of  early  or  advanced  keratitis  is  ever  any  appearance  met  with 
which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  formation  of  pus  corpuscles  from 
the  connective  tissue  cells. 

As  observations  on  the  fresh  cornea  are  difficult  in  consequence  of 
its  great  transparency  and  the  slight  difference  between  the  refractive 
power  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  and  that  of  the  intercellular  substance 
in  which  they  lie,  Cohnheim  recommends  that  the  membrane  should,  be- 
fore examination,  be  stained  with  chloride  of  gold.  This  most  valuable 
reagent  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  applied  to  microscopy,  we  owe  to 
Cohnheim,  is  used  in  the  following  way.  The  salt  is  used  in  solution  of 
the  strength  of  ^  per  cent.,  made  with  distilled  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  In  this  solution  the  perfectly  fresh 
cornea  is  immersed  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  (the  light  being 
excluded),  till  it  has  acquired  a  distinctly  yellow  colour.  It  is  then 
removed  from  the  gold  solution  and  placed  in  distilled  water,  to  which 
enough  acetic  acid  has  been  added  to  make  it  just  sour  to  the  taste, 
and  submitted  to  the  strongest  sunlight  which  can  be  procured.  After 
a  time,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  some  days  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  cornea  becomes  of  a  reddish 
or  purple  colour  from  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  is  fit 
for  examination.  The  epithelium  is  scraped  off  its  anterior  sur&ce, 
some  radial  cuts  are  made  in  its  margin,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  lie  flat  on 
the  slide,  and  it  is  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  cornea  of  a  small 
animal,  such  as  a  frog,  may  be  mounted  whole,  that  of  larger  animals 
has  to  be  cut  or  torn  into  lamellss  parallel  to  the  surface.  In  successful 
preparations,  the  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  stained  of  a  colour  varying 
from  red  through  purple  to  almost  black.  The  nerve  fibres  also  to 
their  finest  terminations  are  similarly  stained,  while  the  intercellular 
substance  is  left  quite  uncoloured.  The  specimens  may  be  examined 
with  the  highest  powers  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  beauty 
and  distinctness  of  the  appearances.  Besides  showing  clearly  the 
shape  of  the  cells,  this  method  makes  their  nuclei,  which  are  not  at  all 
visible  in  the  fresh  condition,  quite  distinct,  and  it  leaves  the  character 
of  the  protoplasm  as  it  was  in  the  living  state,  its  more  or  less  coarsely 
granular  appearances  being  preserved.  With  the  help  of  the  chloride 
of  gold  Cohnheim  confirmed  his  observations  on  the  uncoloured  tissue, 
and  found,  however  numerous  the  pus  cells  might  be  in  any  part,  that 
nevertheless  the  fixed  cornea  corpuscles  continued  to  exist  unchanged 
from  their  normal  condition. 

As  the  origin  of  pus  from  the  connective  tissue  cells  was  thus  ex- 
cluded, two  possibilities  remained  by  which  its  presence  in  the  cornea 
could  be  explained.  It  might  be  derived  from  the  so  called  wandering 
cells  by  their  division  ;  or  it  might  not  originate  in  the  cornea  at  aU, 
but  get  into  it  from  without. 
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The  wandering  cells  discoYcred,  and  so  named  by  Yon  Keckling- 
hausen,  were  shown  by  him  to  exist  in  the  healthy  cornea  in  varyiDg 
numbers.  They  perfectly  resemble  white  blood  or  pus  cells,  and*  arc 
found  in  all  the  connective  tissues  except  caHilage.  They  possess 
power  of  spontaneous  locomotion,  and  are  hcucc  called  wandering,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  immoveable  or  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues. 
The  idea  that  these  wandering  cells  multiply  by  division,  and  so  give 
origin  to  the  corpuscles  of  pus  is  rejected  by  Cohnheim.  He  thinks  that 
the  irregular  distribution  of  the  wandering  cells  makes  it  ver}'^  unlikely 
that  they  could  by  their  proliferation  produce  the  equable  distribution 
of  pus  observed  in  keratitis,  and  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  no  one  had 
ever  seen  a  leucocyte  divide,  and  that  the  supposed  multiplication  of 
pus  cells  by  division  was  absolutely  unsupported  by  direct  observation. 
This,  which  was  quite  true  when  Cohnheim  wrote,  is  so  no  longer. 
Strieker*  has  seen  pus  corpuscles  divide  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  and 
in  the  cornea  of  the  samo  animal.  Eleinf  has  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  in  human  white  blood  corpuscles  and  in  those  of  the  frog 
and  triton,  and  I  have  seen  it  myself  in  the  blood  of  the  frog. 

The  second  way  of  accounting  for  the  pus  cells  in  the  cornea  is  by 
supposing  that  they  do  not  originate  in  the  cornea  itself,  but  that  they 
wander  into  it  from  without.  That  this  is  possible  is  proved  by  a 
beautiful  experiment  of  V.  Recklinghausen.  A  freshly  excised  cornea 
is  placed  under  the  skin  of  a  living  frog  in  one  of  the  large  subcutaneous 
lymphatic  spaces,  which  in  this  animal  separate  the  skin  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  At  the  end  of  some  hours  it  is  removed  and  examined, 
and  is  found  to  contain  great  numbers  of  moveable  corpuscles,  re- 
sembling in  every  particular  those  of  lymph  or  pus.  Besides  these  the 
stellate  connective  tissue  cells  are  present  in  their  ordinary  form.  The 
moveable  corpuscles  have  therefore  not  originated  in  the  cornea  itself, 
but  have  crept  into  it  from  without,  a  fact  which  is  still  further  proved 
by  their  being  found  at  an  early  period  of  the  experiment  only  at  the 
edges  of  the  preparation. 

Cohnheim  states  that,  as  in  the  case  just  described,  so  after  injury 
to  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  in  a  living  animal,  the  pus  corpuscles 
get  into  the  cornea  from  the  edge.  He  describes  how,  after  central 
cauterisation,  the  grey  opacity,  due  to  the  presence  of  pus,  commences  to 
appear  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  gradually  reaches  the  seat  of 
injury,  concentrating  itself  finally  about  this,  while  the  peripheral 
paits  become  again  clear.  With  the  microscope  the  process  can  be 
followed  by  examining  different  comeee  at  different  periods  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  At  first  the  pus  is  seen  only  at  the  margin, 
and  mostly  at  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  recti 
muscles,  while  the  portion  of  cornea  between  this  and  the  central  eschar 
is  unaltered.    Then  the  region  occupied  by  the  pus  extends  towards 

*  Loc.  cit.  8.  18  «^  9eq. 
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the  centre  till  it  attains  the  seat  of  injury,  and  finally  the  marginal 
partfl  become  again  transparent  and  the  stellate  corpuscles  are  again  seen 
as  they  were  before  the  inflammation,  and  uninjured  by  the  stream 
of  leucocytes  which  has  passed  over  them.  An  accumulation  of  pus 
corpuscles  never  commences  around  the  seat  of  injury  except  in  cases 
where  the  substance  of  the  cornea  has  been  opened  either  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  slough  after  cauterisation,  or  when  a  portion  of  the  membrane 
has  been  excised  or  punctured.  IJnder  these  circumstances  a  grey 
opacity  is  observed  to  form  about  the  seat  of  injury  and,  extending 
centrifugally,  to  join  that  spreading  cen  tripe  tally  from  the  margin. 
This  is  explained  by  the  creeping  into  the  cornea,  through  the  loss  of 
substance,  of  wandering  pus  cells  &om  the  conjunctival  sac  But  when 
the  injury  to  the  cornea  has  not  been  such  as  to  open  its  substance,  any 
cloudiness  observed  at  an -early  period  around  the  seat  of  injury  is  due, 
not  to  the  presence  of  pus,  but  to  a  staining  of  the  epithelium  and 
intercellular  substance  by  the  caustic,  and  to  the  granular  degeneration 
of  the  stellate  fixed  corpuscles. 

Having  by  these  observations  proved  that  the  corpuscles  of  pus  did 
not  originate  in  the  cornea,  but  got  into  it  from  without,  Cohnhoim 
proceeded  to  investigate  from  what  source  they  were  derived — whether 
from  the  lymphatics  or  from  the  blood-vessels;  and  he  concludes- in 
favour  of  the  latter  for  the  following  reasons.  "When  finely  divided 
particles  of  insoluble  colouring  matter  are  injected  into  the  l3rmphatio 
sacs  of  a  frog,  and  a  keratitis  subsequently  excited,  many  of  the  pus 
corpuscles  found  in  the  cornea  are  seen  to  contain  coloured  granules ; 
and  this  occurs  whether  the  colouring  matter  is  injected  into  a  lym- 
phatic space  near  the  head  or  at  a  distant  part  of  the  body.  Furtiber- 
raore,  it  takes  place  if  the  colouring  matter  is  injected  directly  into  the 
blood,  and  in  all  cases  after  an  injection  into  the  lymph  spaces,  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  found  in  great  numbers,  containing 
coloured  particles ;  and  the  latter,  after  a  short  time,  arc  never  found 
free  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  but  always  enclosed  in  leucocytes.  As  a 
still  further  proof  that  the  pus  comes  from  the  blood,  the  following 
curious  experiment  is  adduced  : — A  frog  had  a  large  vein  opened,  and 
through  this  the  blood  was  completely  washed  out  of  his  body,  and 
replaced  by  a  weak  saline  solution.  After  this  operation  Cohnheim  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  animals  alive  for  some  days,  and  when,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  cornea  was  cauterised,  no  pus  was  ever  formed, 
but  the  tissue  remained  clear  and  transparent. 

A  subsequent  series  of  experiments  was  performed  on  the  tongue  of 
the  frog  with  the  same  result  The  pus  was  seen  to  be  entirely  derived 
from  the  emigrated  white  blood  corpuscles,  the  connective  tissue  cells  of 
the  inflamed  part  undergoing  no  change. 

This  short  and  imperfect  account  of  Cohnheim' s  investigations  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  the  experiments.  The 
l^leasant  and  easy  style  in  which  the  papers  are  written,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  views  put  forth  in  them,  make  the  \\  hole  subject  one  of 
l»(*culiur  interest ;    and  I  confess  T  went  to  work  at  it  with  a  strong 
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feeling  in  &votir  of  Cohnheim,  and  with  almost  a  wish  to  find  him 
light.  I  have,  however,  heen  quite  unable  to  confirm  his  results,  and  I 
find  it  every  day  more  and  more  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could 
ever  have  observed  the  appearances  which  he  records.  My  own 
observations  have  been  made  chiefiy  on  the  comese  of  frogs.  I  have 
examined  also  a  great  number  of  frogs'  tongues.  In  these  the  connective 
tissae  corpuscles  are  pale  and  difficult  to  see,  and  the  field  soon  becomes 
covered  with  emigrated  white  blood  cells,  which  increases  the  difficulty 
of  observation.  The  tongue  is,  however,  an  admirable  object  in  which 
to  see  the  passage  through  the  vascular  walls  of  the  leucocytes — indeed 
it  was  in  it  that  this  phenomenon  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Waller. 
The  best  mode  of  examination  is  that  recommended  by  Cohnheim.  The 
animal  is  poisoned  with  a  small  dose  of  enrara,  and,  when  motionless, 
laid  on  his  back  on  a  large  slide,  on  which  a  raised  piece  of  glass  of 
saitable  size  and  shape,  and  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  cork,  has  been 
cemented.  The  tongue  is  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  and  laid  on  the  piece 
of  glass,  and  fastened  by  small  pins  to  the  cork.  A  small  piece  of  the 
mucoos  membrane  is  clipped  off  one  part  of  the  tongue  with  curved 
scissors.  This  causes  hardly  any  bleeding,  and  as  it  is  the  papillary 
sar&uoe  of  the  tongue  which  is  now  uppermost,  the  removal  of  the 
mucous  membrane  greatly  increases  the  transparency  of  the  object. 
The  tongue  may  then  be  submitted  to  examination  with  high  or  low 
powers.  If  it  shows  any  tendency  to  dry,  it  may  be  moistened  with  a 
weak  saline  solutioji,  or  with  artificial  scrum ;  but  this  is  rarely  neces- 
sary. The  phenomena  observed  in  the  tongue  are  described  by  Cohn- 
heim as  precisely  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  cornea.  The  white  cor- 
puscles pass  out  through  the  vascular  walls,  and  the  connective  tissue 
cells  remain  quite  unaltered  throughout  the  process.  Strieker  has, 
however,  seen  the  pus  corpuscles,  whether  emigrated  from  the  vessels 
or  formed  outside,  multiply  by  division ;  and  he  has  observed  an  active 
movement  of  the  connective  tissue  cells.  I  have,  frequently  seen  the 
markings  described  by  Strieker  as  appearing  on  the  leucocytes  prior  to 
their  division.  I  have,  however,  never  observed  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  one  corpuscle  into  two.  This  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  great 
difficulty  I  have  found  in  keeping  the  circulation  in  the  tongue  per- 
fectly normal  during  the  prolonged  examination  necessary  to  observe 
the  inflammatory  process.  Our  frogs  are  certainly  less  well  adapted 
for  physiological  experiments  than  those  used  on  the  Continent,  and 
very  many  of  my  experiments  have  failed,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  and  low  vitality  of  the  animals  I  had  to  employ. 

I  proceed  now  to  detail  the  results  I  have  obtained  by  my  observa- 
tions on  the  inflamed  comese  of  frogs.  In  these  the  inflammation  was 
excited  either  by  cauterising  the  centre  of  the  cornea  with  a  fine  point 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  bulb  behind  the 
comeo-scleral  junction.  Some  specimens  of  spontaneous  ulcerative 
keratitis  (a  disease  from  which  captive  frogs  very  frequently  suffer, 
particularly  in  the  summer  months)  were  examined,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  inflammation  was  induced  by  drawing  a  seton  through  the 
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cornea  itself.  The  corneaa  wore  excised  and  examined  at  intervals 
varying  from  a  few  hours  to  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infliction  of 
the  injury ;  sometimes  in  the  fresh  condition  in  the  moist  chamber  and 
immersed  in  aqueous  humour  or  some  other  indifferent  fluid,  sometimes 
afker  staining  by  chloride  of  gold  or  carmine. 

In  all  cases  the  changes  observed  were  essentially  the  same  in  kind, 
but  inflnitely  variable  in  degree.  A  condition  which  in  one  animal  w^ 
produced  in  a  few  hours,  would  in  another  require  two  or  three  times 
as  long  for  its  production,  and  this  without  my  being  able  to  explain 
the  delay  by  any  unusual  condition  of  the  animal  under  experiment. 
Furthermore,  in  very  few  instances  was  the  inflammatory  process  equally 
advanced  in  all  parts  of  the  same  cornea,  but  parts  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  irritation  were  found  at  all  stages  of  the  inflammation 
in  widely  different  states  ;  and  in  many  cases,  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  specimen,  all  appearances  could  be  seen,  from  a  tissue  swarming 
with  pus  corpuscles,  and  presenting  no  other  formed  elements,  to  one  in 
which  the  normal  condition  of  the  cornea  was  scarcely  departed  from. 
I  shall  therefore  say  very  little  of  the  time  required  for  the  production 
of  each  stage  in  the  formation  of  pus.  In  all  instances  this  time  was 
in  my  hands  greater  than  that  found  necessary  by  German  experi- 
menters, a  fact  which  I  attribute  to  the  greater  feebleness  of  our  frogs 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  I  have  found  in  no  single  instance 
the  state  of  things  described  by  Cohnheim.  In  no  c^  have  I  seen  the 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  lying  unaltered  amidst  the 
pus  cells.  In  every  case,  pari  passu  with  the  appearance  of  pus,  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells  disappeared ,  and  hence,  while  in  no  way  denying 
the  immigration  of  white  corpuscles  from  without,  I  am  frilly  convinced 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  pus  corpuscles  are  formed  in  the  cornea  itself 
from  the  connective  tissue  cells.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  remainder 
of  this  report  to  describe  the  forms  intermediate  between  these  two 
kinds  of  cells. 

Passing  over  a  slight,  and  not  always  very  evident,  swelling  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells,  the  first  very  marked  change  which  we  observe 
in  these  is  a  tendency  to  become  elongated  in  one  direction.  They 
thus  lose  their  equally  stellate  shape,  and  while  the  processes  or  rays 
at  the  two  sides  are  drawn  in,  those  at  the  ends  may  persist  for  some 
time.  The  nucleus  accommodates  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  cell,  and 
assumes  also  an  elongated  form.  The  protoplasm  is  at  this  period  more 
granular  than  in  the  healthy  cell.  The  tendency  of  the  cornea  corpuscles 
to  become  more  or  less  spindle-shaped  when  irritated,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  irritation,  to  resume  their  natural  form,  has  been  known 
since  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  researches  of  Kiihne*  on  the 
protoplasmic  movements  of  animal  cells.     When  the  irritation  is  very 
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fleveie  and  persistent  as  in  our  case,  the  corpuscles  do  not  recover  their 
Btellate  form,  but  undergo  still  further  changes. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process  the  cells  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  primitive  form  and  have  become  perfect  spindle,  or 
club-shaped  bodies.  Their  protoplasm  has  become  granular  and  more 
highly  refractive  than  that  of  the  normal  cells,  and  examined  in  the 
fresh  condition,  spontaneous  changes  of  shape  can  frequently  be  observed 
in  it.  The  cells  now  usually  contain  more  than  one  nucleus.  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  seven  in  one  cell,  and  three  or  four  are  very  com- 
mon. They  are  round  or  oval,  with  a  variable  number  of  nucleoli, 
and  are  sometimes  visible  in  the  fresh  condition,  but  become  much  more 
distinct  after  the  addition  of  reagents.  They  often  lie  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  and  the  cell  is  not  uncommonly  constricted 
between  two  of  them.  The  appearances  at  this  stage  are  often  very 
beautiful.  The  spindle-shaped  cells  lie  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
those  of  one  plane  crossing  at  right  angles  those  of  the  next.  They 
are  best  seen  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  has  been  excited  by  passing 
a  seton  through  the  eye-ball,  for,  where  the  cornea  has  been  directly 
irritated,  the  inflammatory  process  proceeds  so  much  more  rapidly  that, 
mixed  with  the  spindles,  are  generally  seen  a  great  number  of  perfect 
pus  corpuscles,  and  so  the  regularity  of  the  picture  is  lost. 
•  That  these  spindle-shaped  bodies  are  developed  from  the  stellate 
cells  of  the  cornea  is  plain,  for  the  following  reasons.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  stellate  c(?lls,  without  losing  their  characteristic  appear- 
ances, show  a  marked  tendency,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inflammation, 
to  become  elongated,  and  this  is  observed  flrst  at  those  parts  of  the 
cornea  where  subsequently  the  true  spindles  are  first  to  appear,  viz. : — 
at  the  periphery  when  the  bulb  has  been  traversed  by  a  thread,  and  in  a 
zone  surrounding  at  some  distance  the  eschar  when  the  centre  of  the 
cornea  has  been  cauterised.  As  the  spindles  appear  the  stellate  cells  dis- 
appear, and  where  the  regular  arrangement  of  spindles  described  exists, 
few  or  no  stellate  cells  are  to  be  found.  This  occurs  often  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  less  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
long  before  any  disappearance  of  the  normal  cells  by  degeneration  could 
have  taken  place,  and  while  in  other  parts  of  the  cornea  these  bodies 
are  scarcely  altered  from  their  normal  conil  i«  ion.  Lastly,  in  some  of  the 
spindles  two  kinds  of  nuclei  occur ;  one  th  vL  already  described,  the  other 
resembling  very  closely  that  of  the  stellate  cells.  This  latter  is  smoother, 
flatter,  and  less  refracting  than  the  other  more  common  kind.  It  is 
difiicult  to  describe  these  appearances,  but  they  are  perfectly  distinct, 
particularly  in  chloride  of  gold  preparations,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by 
any  one  accustomed  to  examine  objects  of  this  nature. 

How  the  nucleus  of  the  spindU ,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
pus  corpuscle,  originates  from  the  nucleus  of  the  stellate  connective 
tissue  cell,  I  am  unable  positively  to  state.  The  invisibility  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  fresh  condition  would  make  it  impossible  to  actually  ob- 
serve the  change  taking  place ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  with  the  more  coarse  granulation,  in  most  cases,  a  process  of 
division  occurs. 
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The  next  stage  coDsists  in  the  division  of  the  spindles.  A  constric- 
tion between  two  nuclei  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  this  way 
a  spindle  assumes  a  biscuit  or  hour-glass  form.  One  cell  frequently 
divides  across  ^several  times,  and  then  we  find  a  row  of  cells  evidently 
all  derived  by  division  from  one  parent,  the  whole  group  retaining  the 
spindle  form,  and  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the  similar  groups  of  cells 
in  cartilage. 

The  spindles,  however,  often  do  not  retain  their  shape  until  they 
divide ;  but  with  the  multiplication  of  nuclei,  they  assume  an  irregular 
outline,  and  form  moveable  multi-nucleated  masses,  which  have  been 
particularly  described,  and  admirably  figured  by  Strieker  and  Norris.* 
They  are  best  seen  in  cases  where  Uie  cornea  itself  has  been  injured, 
and  where  the  whole  process  of  suppuration  runs  a  more  rapid,  and,  so 
to  say,  less  orderly  course  than  ^I'here  the  keratitis  is  merely  a  part  of 
a  general  inflammation  of  the  eyeball. 

The  spindles  or  multi-nucleated  masses  having  broken  up,  we  have 
the  pus  corpuscles  fully  formed  with  their  active  movements  and  powers 
of  spontaneous  locomotion,  and  the  process,  so  far  as  the  suppuration  is 
concerned,  is  complete.  There  are,  however,  other  appearances  met 
with  in  inflamed  comeae  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  Frequently  a 
cell  is  seen  which  still  retains  its  stellate  form.  It  is,  however,  en- 
larged, its  processes  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  natural.  It  still 
possesses  its  normal  nucleus ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  contains  one  or 
more  other  nuclei,  similar  to  those  of  the  spindles,  or  of  pus  corpuscles, 
and  these  lie  in  a  part  of  the  protoplasm  which  is  much  more  coarsely 
granular  than  the  remainder  of  the  cell.  These  are  real  well-defined 
nuclei,  and  are  not  merely  dark  spots  in  the  protoplasm,  such  as  are 
often  seen  in  normal  cells,  f  and  which  somewhat  resemble  the  pigment 
masses  in  the  glanglionic  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Again, 
one  of  the  processes  of  a  stellate  cell  is  swollen  and  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  protoplasm  in  its  interior  is  granular  and  refract- 
ing. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  cells  finally  divide  and  give 
origin  to  pus  corpuscles,  probably  after  having  become  irregularly- 
shaped,  many-nucleated  masses,  like  those  which  originate  from  the 
spindles.  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  process  of  suppuration  as  it  occurs  in 
the  cornea,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  stages  are  passed 
through  as  regularly  as  they  have  been  described,  and  that,  at  a  given 
moment,  elongated  corneal  cells  alone  are  to  be  seen,  at  another  spindles 
only,  and  at  another  pus.  At  every  stage,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
every  form  is  to  be  seen,  and  this  greatly  increases  the  difiSculty  <rf 
understanding  the  appearances.  A  very  few  minutes  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  wandering  or  pus  cells 
is  to  be  noticed,  an  increase  so  rapid  that  I  think  it  can  be  explained 
only  by  assuming  an  immigration  from  without ;  and  at  the  most  ad- 


•  Loc.  cit.  s.  9.     Taf.  I.  fig.  3. 

t  Compare  the  drawings  accompanving  Lipmann's  Paper  on  the  Terminations  of  (he 
nerves  in  the  cornea,  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  :  15d.  XLVIJI.,  s.  218.  Taf.  VII.,  figs.  1-4. 
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▼anced  periods  some  few  stellate  cells  persist,  which  from  some  unknown 
OBUse,  reftise  to  proliferate.  Still  the  general  course  of  the  inflamma- 
tion ia,  I  believe,  as  I  have  described  it,  and  in  favourable  specimens 
the  different  stages  can  be  clearly  traced,  sometimes  existing  separately 
in  different  regions,  sometimes  co-existing  in  the  same  part. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  point  on  which  Cohnheim  relies 
in  support  of  his  theory  must  bo  given  up,  and  that  in  an  inflamed 
cornea  the  stellate  cells  do  not  remain  unchanged  or  merely  degenerate, 
but  that  they  undergo  changes  of  an  active  kind,  terminating  in  their 
multiplication  and  division  into  pus  corpuscles. 

This  point  being  given  up  the  other  parts  of  the  argument  are  of 
little  importance  and  may  be  dealt  with  briefly. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  cornea  in  which  the  suppuration 
oommences,  I  have  also  to  differ  from  Cohnheim.  When  the  bulb  is 
traversed  by  a  thread  the  changes  commence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  at 
the  periphery  and  extend  towaj^s  the  centre.  But  when  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  is  cauterised  the  suppuration  commences  in  a  zone  surround- 
ing the  eschar,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  more  or  less  considerable 
interval.  This  zone,  which  may  be  called  the  zone  of  proliferation, 
is  separated  also  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  by  a  border  which  at 
first  contains  only  a  few  pus  corpuscles,  and  which,  at  a  time  when 
nearer  the  centre  pus  is  fully  formed,  often  contains  only  spindles  or 
Btellate  cells.  The  zone  of  proliferation  appears  to  approach  the  margin 
first  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  tbc  cornea,  and  this  is  due  I  believe 
partly  to  the  intra- corneal  pus  meeting  here  the  stream  of  immigrating 
leucocytes,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  here  the  large  blood-vessels 
approach  the  cornea,  and  the  membrane  receives  not  only  the  largest 
number  of  wandering  cells,  but  also  the  freest  supply  of  nutritive 
material,  and  is  consequently  able  to  produce  pus  most  rapidly. 

The  presence  of  cells  containing  coloured  granules  in  the  inflamed 
cornea  after  an  injection  of  the  colouring  material  into  the  blood  or 
lymph  is  not  of  much  importance.  The  number  of  such  cells  is  quite 
insignificant  compared  to  the  total  number  of  pus  cells  in  the  cornea,  and 
their  presence  merely  shows,  as  Strieker  remarks,  that  under  favour- 
able circumstances  blood  corpuscles  may  leave  the  vessels  and  wander 
into  the  cornea,  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  denied  in  this 
discussion. 

I  have  often  seen  leucocytes  containing  coloured  particles  in  the 
cornea,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  colouring  matter  free  or  contained  in 
the  stellate  cells.  This,  however,  has  been  observed  by  llecklinghausen, 
Strieker,*  and  Hoffman,  and  Langerhans^t  but  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  coloured  particles  have  been 
brought  into  the  cornea  by  the  wandering  cells  in  whose  interior  they 
are  seen. 


*  Loc.  cit.  8.  14. 

t  Ueber  den  Verhleil)  des  in  die  Circulatioa  eingefuhrtcn   Ziiinoberd.  Archiv.  f. 
Path.  Anat.  Bd.  XLVllI.  s.  313. 
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With  regard  to  the  d^enerative  changes  observed  by  Cohnheim  in 
the  cornea  corpuscles^  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I  have  very  seldom 
noticed  in  the  cells  the  formation  of  vucuoles  on  which  he  places  bo 
much  stress.  Strieker  has  found  this  phenomenon  to  be  more  common 
in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year,  but  he  has 
also  observed  movements  in  the  vacuolated  cells  which  make  him 
believe  that  they  are  not  so  dead  and  degenerate  as  Cohnheim 
supposes. 

Nitrate  of  silver  exerts  an  influence  on  the  cornea  extending  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  point  touched  by  the  caustic  This  is 
seen  by  the  absence  of  suppuration  immediately  around  the  eschar, 
and  by  the  fact  that  come»  irritated  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  general 
stain  well  with  chloride  of  gold  only  at  the  margin.  In  the  part  about 
the  cauterisation  the  stellate  corpuscles  can  be  seen  for  some  timo 
retaining  their  normal  shape.  What  becomes  of  them  subsequently  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  believe  they  take  no  part  in  the.  formation  of  pus. 
The  intercellular  substance  of  this  altered  region  presents  sometimes  a 
wavy  fibrillar  appearance,  obscuring  the  cellular  elements  altogether ; 
at  other  times  it  remains  homogeneous.  The  breadth  of  this  passive 
portion  of  the  cornea  is  very  variable,  depending  probably  on  the 
severity  of  the  cauterisation,  and  its  extent  determines  the  distance  from 
the  central  eschar  of  what  I  have  called  the  zone  of  proliferation. 

The  usual  fate  of  a  cornea  in  which  inflammation  has  been  excited 
in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned,  is  to  soften  and  burst.  Tliis  is,  I  believe, 
invariably  the  case  when  a  thread  is  passed  through  tbe  eye,  and  the 
irritation  is  thus  persistent.  Dut  from  some  facts  I  have  observed,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  after  cauterisation  the  cornea  may  recover  itself 
even  after  extensive  suppuration,  and  that  this  recovery  takes  place  by 
the  reformation  of  spindles  from  the  pus  cells,  and  the  formation  of  a 
kind  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  steps  of  this  process,  and  whether  the 
normal  structure  of  the  cornea  is  ever  completely  restored  must  bo 
matter  for  further  investigation. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Professor  Strieker  on 
inflammation,  will  perceive  that  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived 
agree  very  closely  with  those  put  forth  in  this  report  I  had  quite 
satisfied  myself  of  the  main  points  contained  in  this  communication 
before  I  saw  Strieker's  papers,  and  I  was  much  gratified  at  finding  so 
close  an  agreement  between  his  opinions  and  mine.  I  feel  myself, 
however,  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Strieker  and  his 
pupils  for  having  directed  my  attention  to  many  minor  matters  which  I 
should  possibly  otherwise  have  overlooked. 


% 
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XXYII. — Oir  Optical  Saochaeoketbt,  with  special  reference  to  an 
Examination  of  some  Specimens  of  Sugar  Beet  grown  in  Ireland. 
By  John  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President. 

[ReadM»y22,  1871.] 

BxFEBBDro  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  some  time  ago  by  Dr. 
Apjohiiy  having  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  each 
of  three  kinds  of  sugar  contained  in  a  giyen  syrup,  the  author  said 
that  his  present  object  was  to  describe  to  the  Academy  the  method  of 
using  for  this  purpose  an  instrument  which  he  had  formerly  exhibited 
to  them,  and  an  account  of  which  is  published  in  the  '^  Proceedings*' 
for  1863. 

The  method  is  as  follows.  Three  observations  are  necessary  to  be 
made  with  the  optical  instrument : — 

1.  The  tube  of  the  saccharometcr  being  filled  with  the  syrup  to  be 
exiunined,  fluid  the  compensating  fluid  being  French  oil  of  turpentine, 
let  the  reading  of  the  scale  be  U, 

2.  The  syrup  having  been  subjpcted  to  the  usual  process  for  invert- 
ing the  cane  sugar,  and  the  tube  of  the  saccharometcr  being  filled  with 
the  syrup  so  inverted,  let  the  reading  of  the  scale,  corrected  for  the 
dilution  of  the  syrup  in  the  process  of  inversion,  be  l^ ;  the  compensat- 
ing fluid  being  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane  sugar,  100  grains  to  the 
cubic  inch. 

3.  The  tube  of  the  saccharometcr  is  filled  with  the  solution  of  cane 
sugar,  used  in  (2),  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water.  This  dilution  is 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  solution  employed  in  (2)  is  too  strong  to  be 
within  the  range  of  the  instrument.  Then,  the  compensating  fluid 
being  French  oil  of  turpentine,  as  before,  let  the  reading  of  the  scale 
be  l^  Let  /  be  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  saccharometcr,  and  let 
€f  if  g  be  the  quantities  of  cane,  inverted,  and  grape  sugars  respec- 
tively. Let  also  C,  /,  O  be  the  rotatory  power  of  these  three  sugars, 
and  F  the  rotatory  power  of  French  oil  of  turpentine ;  then  we  have 
from  (1), 

l{C€--Ii^Gg)  =  FU  (1) 


from  (2), 
and  from  (3), 


I  ((tf  + 1)7-6^^1  =100  Ch  (2) 

100C/=3i^/,  (3) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  three  sugars  are  reckoned  throughout 
this  investigation  as  if  they  had  the  same  atomic  weight  as  cane  sugar, 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  the  values  found  for  the  inverted 
and  grape  sugars  in  the  ratio  171 :  198. 


t 
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Dividing  now  (1)  by  (3),  and  putting 

wo  have 

c-Ki'.K'gJ^;  (4) 

again  dividing  (2)  by  C  we  have 

100/,. 


K{c\%)^E'g^ 


I 


Adding  these  equations^  we  have  the  amount  of  the  cane  sugar  given  by 
the  equation 

(A-.l)0=100(g^4). 
and  substituting  this  value  in  (4), 

These  equations,  combined  with  that  obtained  by  means  of  Barres- 
wil's  solution,  are,  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Apjohn  for  Soieil's  instrument* 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  question — when  the  coefficients  JT,  K' 
have  been  previously  determined.  ' 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  precautions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  success  of  this  experiment : — 

1.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  can  be  found 
by  the  optical  method  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  copper  solution. 
The  truth  of  this  conclusion,  however,  depends  on  the  identity  of  the 
temperature  in  the  first  and  second  experiments.  If  the  temperature 
be  not  the  same,  /will  have  different  values  in  (1)  and  (2),  and  it  will 
be  no  longer  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  cane  sugar  by 
the  optical  method  alone.  Now,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cane  sugar  is  the  only  point  of  practical  importance  in 
the  investigation.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  experiments  (1) 
and  (2)  should  be  made  at  precisely  the  same  temperature. 

2.  It  is  known  that  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  of  grape 
sugar,  when  freshly  made,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  solution  which  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  This  power,  however,  may  be 
reduced  to  its  minimum  value  by  heating  the  solution  to  180°  Fahr., 
and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  heat  to  the 
same  temperature  the  given  syrup  containing  the  mixture  of  the  three 
sugars,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  fixed  value  the  rotatory  power  of  thi 
grape  sugar  which  it  contains. 
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The  author  also  laid  before  tho  Academy  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tiott  of  some  specimeas  of  sugar  beet,  grown  on  the  Glasnevin  Model 
Earm.  These  specimens  were  treated  as  follows.  A  portion  was  cut 
&om  each  root  by  planes  passing  through  the  axis.  This  was  grated 
on  a  coarse  grater,  then  steeped  in  spirit  ( G"^  =  *828),  and  pressed  in  a 
icrew  press.  The  residue  was  again  treated  with  spirit,  and  pressed ; 
and  this  process  was  repeated.  The  expressed  fluid,  the  spirit  having 
been  distilled  off  at  low  pressure,  was  made  up  to  a  known  bulk  with 
water,  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the  first  portion  of  the 
filtrate  being  rejected.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  was  examined  in  the 
way  described  above.  The  amounts  of  cane  sugar  in  100  grs.  of  the 
root  are  as  follow : — 


1    ... 

...     1203 

2     ... 

...       9-56 

3     ... 

...     12-57 

4     ... 

...     12-60 

5     ... 

...     11-62 

6     ... 

...      12-43 

Total 

Weight  of  Root 

IbB. 

oz. 

1 

...      121 

1 

...      14 

1 

...     14 

2 

. . .       "— 

2 

...       7 

1 

..     13| 

XXYIII. — ^Eepobt  on  the  Molectjlab  DissoaAxioN  by  Hkit  of  Com- 
poi7in>s  IN  Solution.  By  Charles  K.  C.  Ticubohne,  F.C.S., 
lf.K.I.A.,  &c.     With  Plates  XV.  and  XVI.  (Science). 

[Read  April  24,  1871.] 

Part  I. — iNTRODrcnoN. 

IC.  Detille's  researches  upon  tho  dissociation  of  compounds  by  heat, 
when  converted  into  the  gaseous  condition,  have  brought  prominently 
before  us  the  antagonistic  nature  of  thermal  to  chemical  force.*  We 
find  that  the  antagonistic  action  of  these  forces  is  manifested  when  we 
are  dealing  with  compounds  in  the  liquid  condition,  or  in  the  so-called 
**  solutions"  of  solid  substances.  It  is  a  commonly  acknowledged  idea 
that  in  such  cases  heat  hastens  and  modifies  chemical  decompositions  ; 
bat  how  it  modifies  them  ?  and  to  what  extent  ?  are  questions  which 
are  seldom  clearly  defined. 

The  main  purport  of  this  report  is  the  application  of  such  inquiries, 
as  those  mentioned,  to  the  science  of  chemical  geology.  I  may  remark, 
that  some  of  the  hypotheses  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  Paper,  are 
generally  acknowledged,  some  indirectly  accepted,  and  some  emanate 
from  myself.     Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  phenomena  observed. 


*  The  modifications  of  force  are  for  convcnienco  considered  in  this  Paper  .is 
separate  entitiea. 

B.  I.  A.  PROC. — VOL.  I.,  8ER.  IT.,  RCIESCE. 
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To  specify,  or  enter  too  fully  into  these  niceties,  would  needlessly 
encumber  my  report  with  extraneous  matter ;  and  I  have  therefore 
determined  to  leave  such  points  to  the  reader's  discrimination,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases. 

We  may  have  various  phases  of  decomposition,  according  to  the 
force  with  which  the  molecular  fragments  of  a  compound  are  held 
together;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  consider  such  bodies  as 
built  up  by  the  direct  addition  of  molecules  or  by  substitution.  Com- 
pounds of  a  complex  nature  must  be  \'iewed  as  an  aggregation  of 
perfect  entities,  capable  of  having  an  individual  existence ;  but  these 
component  molecules  cannot  be  taken  into  account  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  more  complicated  molecule — e.g.,  morphia  splits  up,  on 
the  application  of  heat,  into  apomorphia  and  water — no  one  could  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  the  molecule  HjO  existed  as  water  in  the  mor- 
phia, as  its  removal  radically  changes  all  the  properties  of  the  resulting 
compound.  The  more  complex  molecule  has  peculiarities  which  are 
not  common  to  its  factors,  and  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  a  study  of  such  points  in  connexion  with  che- 
mical geology  is  almost  self-evident ;  but  I  may  as  well  state  that  in 
this  report  the  subject  has  been  merely  considered  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been,  and  is,  undergoing 
superficially  a  rapid  change  from  its  primitive  condition  of  igneous 
construction.  This  change  is  continuously  going  on,  and  growing 
more  and  more  profound.  In  tliis  metamorphosis,  water  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  prime  mover  towards  the  ultimate  results  of  the  chemical 
as  well  as  the  physical  arrangement  of  our  earth's  surface.  Such  a 
line  of  study  is  as  invaluable  as  it  is  difficult ;  and  it  will  be  my  en- 
deavour, more  to  open  up'  this  line  of  research  than  attempt  to  master 
even  a  moiety  of  such  knowledge. 

Compound  molecules  exist  as  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  provided 
that  the  temperature  necessary  to  convert  them  into  these  physical 
modifications  is  not  above  the  temperature  at  which  their  components 
are  dissociated.  The  application  of  heat  to  a  molecule  may  be  graphi- 
cally, although  perhaps  rather  fancifully  represented  by  the  annexed 
figure : — 


Sulid.  \a  1/3 

Liquid.  Gaseous. 

Now,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  substance  A  may  be  of  sufficient 
structural  stability  to  pass  through  all  the  increasing  vibratory  action 
without  dissociation  of  its  cora])onont  molecules,  until  it  has  passed 
through  the  solid,  liquid,  and  fur  into  the  vaporous  condition,  whilst  a 
substance  B  has,  what  I  will  call,  a  thennanalytic  point,  or  the  point 
where  the  equilibrium  upon  such  a  line  is  broken.  If  it  lies  between 
a  or  fif  we  have  dissociation  in  the  liquid  condition.  A  great  number 
of  compounds  are  dissociated  above  the   point   /3    (e.g.,    anomalous 
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vapour  density  of  chloride  of  ammonium),  whilst  those  dissociated  be- 
tween a  and  /3  are  less  common,  and  are  much  less  easy  of  observa- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  following  broad  rules  may  be  accepted: — 1.  The 
greater  the  temperature  the  greater  the  number  of  molecules  capable 
of  dissociation,  or  the  greater  the  tendency  to  dissociation ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  the  molecular  stability. 
2.  The  more  complicated  the  construction  of  the  molecule,  the  lower 
the  temperature  at  which  dissociation  commences ;  and  after  disrup- 
tion, the  higher  the  temperature  necessary  to  carry  on  further  disso- 
ciation of  the  residual  molecule.  3.  As  a  corollary,  it  follows  that 
examples  of  dissociation  by  heat  in  liquids,  or  of  solids  in  solution,  are 
comparatively  uncommon ;  but  that  when  such  phenomena  do  occur, 
they  materially  affect  ordinary  reactions,  and  that,  ceteris  paribus^  de- 
compositions, at  one  temperature  will  not,  of  a  necessity,  correspond 
with  those  affected  at  another  temperature. 

In  aqueous  solutions,  and  at  ordinary  pressure,  all  molecular  disso- 
ciation must  occur  under  100*^  C,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  boiling 
point  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  substimce  is  dissolved.  Under  pressure, 
however,  from  the  increased  range  of  temperature,  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena may  be  induced,  and  thus  heating  in  sealed  tubes  offers  facili- 
ties for  producing  decompositions  that  cannot  be  brought  about  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Dissociation  of  compounds  in  solution,  unless  accompanied  by  some 
ocular  demonstration,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
the  molecules  rearrange  themselves  generally  in  the  same  form  on 
cooling,  and  thus  the  change  is  transient.  Frequently,  however,  in 
mixtures,  a  dissociation  is  accompanicHl,  on  cooling,  by  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  two,  or  more  groups  of  molecules,  accoixiing  to  the  altered  affini- 
ties. The  statical  condition  having  been  once  broken,  a  different 
arrangement  may  take  place. 

I  may  illustrate  the  phenomena  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  in- 
troduction by  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cases. 

J^one  are  more  common  than  deliydration.  The  molecules,  H..0,  in 
such  cases,  forming  the  crowning  particles  of  complicated  structures, 
are  held  thereto  with  but  a  feeble  force,  and  are  easily  dissevered  even 
in  solution.  Lime  water  is  a  familiar  instance,  and  although  it  has 
not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  demonstrated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  precipitate  got  on  boiling  that  fluid  is  due  to  dissociation  of  the 
molecule  of  water,  or  its  dehydration,  thus — the  action  of  heat  upon  the 
hydrate  of  lime  (Ca"0,  HjO)  is  to  produce  Ca"0,  and  H.O. 

Ca"0,  being  insoluble  in  water,  or  very  much  less  soluble  than  its 
hydrate.  This  is  probably  what  takes  place.  The  insolubility  is, 
however,  concurrent  with  the  rise  in  temperature. 

As  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  experiments  extant,  except  the 
original  ones  of  Dal  ton,  the  subject  was  considered  sufficiently  im- 
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portant  to  verify,  as  they  bear  upon  an  investigation  to  be  ultimately 
embodied  in  this  report.* 

Experiment  I. : — 

A  saturated  solution  of  lime  was  formed  in  the  following  manner : 
Freshly  burned  lime  was  slacked  and  washed  by  decantation — distilled 
water  being  used — ^the  residual  lime  was  then  digested  with  fresh 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  shaking.  This,  on  sub- 
sidence, constituted  the  lime  water  used.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  this  manipulation  was  carried  on  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
The  bright  lime  water  was  poured  off  into  a  flask,  this  was  brought 
quickly  to  the  boil,  and  whilst  boiling  poured  upon  a  filter  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : — A  glass  funnel  was  placed  inside  a  double 
funnel  of  tin,  the  outer  space  of  this  double  funnel  being  filled  with 
glycerine,  which  was  kept  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  practicable. 
(The  boiling  point  of  **  Price's  Glycerine"  is  about  177^—182**  C). 
By  this  means  the  lime  water  is  kept  as  near  to  the  temperature  of 
dissociation  as  possible  during  the  whole  of  the  draining  and  drying, 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  about  half  an  hour.  Hydrate  of  lime  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  does  not  suffer  loss  on  being  submitted  to  a  similar 
temperature.  The  precipitate  was  brushed  into  a  platinum  crucible 
and  weighed  ;  it  was  then  ignited,  and  the  loss  calculated. 

In  two  determinations  the  weighings  showed  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion ;  but  in  both  cases  this  was  much  under  the  quantity  required  by 
a  true  hydrate. 

Thus— 

Weight  of  Precipitate.     Loss  on  Ignition.     Percentage  H^. 

Theory.  Practice. 

First  determination,    .    .     '155  gramme,    .   .     '031  .    .    .     24*33  ...     20 
Second  determination,     .     '131       „  •   .     *023  ...       —      ...     17*66 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  2nd  determination  g^ves  the 
amount  of  loss  required  by  the  formation  of  a  hydrate  having  the  com- 
position 3  Ca"0  ;  2  H,0,  viz.,  17-64.  This  experiment  was  executed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


*  The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  most  of  the  recent  autborities,  and 
are  all  evidently  based  upon  the  original  ezp«*riments  of  Dalton,  published  in  1810 

i"  A  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  Part  II.,  by  Jobn  Dalton,  Manchester"). 
)alton  gives  lime  ^ater  formed  at  60**  Fabt,  as  containing  1  grain  in  778  grains  of 
water,  and  at  212  Faht.,  1  grain  in  1270.  "  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  voL  1, 
p.  718,  says,  "  Ilydratc  of  lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  tnan  in  hot  water,  hence 
water  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold,  deposits  the  hydrate  when  boiled.^  Miller 
says,  in  his  *'  Elements,**  Part  2,  p.  418,  4th  edition,  **  Lime  is  soluble  in  about  700 

parts  of  cold  water If  lime  water,  saturated  in  the  cold,  be  raised  to 

the  boiling  point,  half  the  lime  is  deposited."  Wurtz,  in  his  **  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimie,"  quotes  Dalton's  experiments,  and  says,  "Xa  chaux  eat  peu  tolubie  dam 
I'eau  et  elle  prhente  cctte  particularite  qu*eUe  Vest  pitts  a  froid  qu*  a  chaud,"^  &c. 
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In  the  above  experiment  the  only  point  that  was  satisfactorily- 
established  was  the  fact,  that  a  dehydration  really  does  take  place, 
and  that  the  molecule  H3O  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  torn  from  its  chemi- 
cal position,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water,  and  that  it  is 
not  due  to  any  specific  insolubility  of  the  hydrate  at  100°  C. 

Experiments  2,  3,  and  4  were  to  determine  the  solubility  of  lime 
at  different  temperatures.  Chemically  pure  carbonate  of  calcium  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  commercial  preparation  in 
hyix)chloric  acid,  and  treating  the  resulting  solution  with  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  and  filtering.  The  filterate  was  then  allowed  to  digest  with 
a  slight  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  again  filtered  after  warming.  A 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added,  and  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours  before  filtering  from  the  precipitated  sulphates. 
From  this  solution  the  carbonate  was  prepared  with  the  aid  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium.  The  well- washed  carbonate  was  ignited  in  a  pla- 
tinnm  crucible,  until  it  no  longer  effervesced  on  the  addition  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Having  procured  what  might  be  considered  as 
pure  lime,  the  next  point  was  to  determine  its  solubility  at  different 
temperatures,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Experiment  II. — Determination  of  the  Sohilility  at  15*5°  C. : — 

After  standing  upon  an  excess  of  lime  for  some  days  in  a  silver 
flask,  a  lime  water  was  procured  by  decantation.  For  twelve  hours 
before  pouring  off  it  was  rigorously  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
15*5  C.  4000  grain  measures  were  operated  upon  in  each  determina- 
tion. In  the  two  last  determinations  the  lime  water  was  filtered  in 
an  apparatus  by  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  atmospheric  carbo- 
nic anhydride  was  excluded.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  last  determi- 
nations give  the  results  as  a  little  under  the  mark ;  but  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  decantation  probably  gives  it  over ;  for  these  reasons  the 
average  of  the  three  experiments  has  been  taken.  The  estimation 
was  made  with  a  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  100  degrees  of 
which  would  neutralize  one  equivalent  of  a  monovalent  element : — 

Degree  of  vol.  solution. 

First  determination  (decanted), 20 

Second        do.  (filtered)         19 

Third  do.  „  18-9 

Ca''0 
Therefore,  as  19*3  =  5*404  grains  of  lime  present  in  4005,  so 

1  grain  of  lime,  or  its  equivalent  of  hydrate,  requires  741  grains  of 
water  at  15-5°  C. 

Experiment  III. — Determination  of  the  Solulility  of  Lime  at 
lOO^C.:— 

A  small  copper  boiler  was  used  in  this  experiment,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  to  regulate  the  pressure,  and  a  thermometer  to  in- 
dicate the  temperature  in  the  interior. 
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Througli  the  top  of  this  boiler  passed  what  may  be  described  as  a 
kindof  Beals*  **  filter."  It  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  right 
angles,  one  of  the  ends  of  this  tube  being  moulded  into  a  bell-shaped 
mouth,  wliich  mouth  was  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  Swedish  filtering 
paper,  and  over  this  again  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  might  be  also 
placed  upon  the  other  side,  if  great  pressure  were  going  to  be  used. 
By  this  arrangement,  although  the  orifice  presented  a  perfect  filtering 
medium,  it  would  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure.  This  end 
was  submerged  about  half  way  into  the  boiler,  which  was  filled  with 
pure  lime  water,  procured  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  was  provided  with  a  glass  stop-cock.  The  stop-cock 
was  closed,  and  the  lime  water  rapidly  brought  to  the  boil.  On 
allowing  the  valve  to  exert  a  slight  pressure  in  the  interior,  and  open- 
ing the  stop-cock  slightly,  the  lime  water  slowly  flowed  out,  the 
pressure  in  the  interior  being  just  sufficient  to  force  the  lime  water 
through  the  bibulous  paper,  ancl  up  the  capillary  tube.  The  thermo- 
meter would  occasionally  go  up  a  d(»gree,  but  this  was  at  once  remedied, 
by  opening  the  valve.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  had  been 
collected  in  this  manner,  the  amount  of  lime  was  estimated  as  in  the 
previous  experiment. 

In  two  determinations  3002  grains  consumed  8  degrees  of  the  vol. 

Ca"0 
solution  8*  =  2*24  grains  lime  present,  or  1  in  1340. 

Experiment  IV. — Determination  of  the  Soluhility  at  109*  C: — 

This  experiment  was  performed  in  exactly  a  similar  manner  to 

the  preWous  one,  except  that  the  valve  was  so  placed  that  it  blew  off 

at  a  pressure  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  109**  C.    3000  grains, 

obtained  in  this  manner,  consumed  6  degrees  of  the  volumetric  solu.- 

CaO" 
tion  of  acid  ;  6*  =  1*68  grains  of  lime  in  solution. 

These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

One  Part  of  Water  at —  Takes  up  of  Ca"  O — 

1^-5-c., ^^ 

109- vhz 

and  so  on,  until  a  point  would  be  reached  at  which  lime  would  practi- 
cally be  insoluble. 


•  Dalton's  experiment  upon  this  subject  arc  in  his  "  New  System  of  Chemical 
Philosophy,"  Part  2;  Manchester:  1870.  They  are  as  follows: — "  When  water 
of  60"  is  duly  agitated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  clears  slowly,  but  a  quantity  of  lime 
water  may  soon  be  passed  through  a  filter  of  blotting-paper,  when  it  becomes  clear 
and  fit  for  use.  I  found  7000  grains  of  this  water  required  75  grains  of  teat  sul- 
phuric a(id  for  its  saturation.  Consequently,  it  contained  9  grains  of  lime.  If  a 
quantity  of  this,  saturated  with  water  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  be  warmed  to 
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The  dissociation  of  water  from  lime  seems  peculiar  to  many  of 
its  compounds^  and  seems  connected  with  the  dismorphism  of  carbo- 
nate of  calcium.     See  calcite  and  arrapjonite,  p.  190. 

The  determination  of  the  solubility  of  lime  at  different  tempera- 
tures are  of  importance  in  connexion  with  this  report,  because,  inde- 
pendently of  its  geoloj^cal  bearing,  it  affords  a  simple  but  illustrative 
example  of  the  dissociation  of  compounds  generally  when  in  solution. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  combined  molecule  IIjO  becoming 
separated  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  excess  of  water  from  the 
dissociative  influence  of  heat.  The  gradual  character  of  the  action 
is  also  strikingly  illustrated,  the  dissociation  being  in  ratio  to  the 
increment  of  temperatui'e,  and  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  only 
stopped  by  having  arrived  at  the  maximum  temperature  of  water  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  phenomena,  however,  is  capable  of  further  extension  under 
increased  pressure  ad  infinitum.  The  laws  of  molecular  dissociation 
by  heat  have  been  only  studied  as  far  as  regards  volatile  substances, 
but  these  laws  seem  applicable  to  the  solution  of  substances  modified 
by  the  altered  physical  condition,  and  are  in  their  phenomena  very 
similar.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  gaseous  dissociation,  in  connexion 
with  the  laws  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere,  M.  "Wurtz*  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

"  TJn  des  meilleurs  arguments  qu'on  puisse  invoquer  en  favour 
de  cetto  interpretation  est  celui  qui  est  tire  de  la  densito  de  va- 
peur  du  Bromhydrate  d'amylcne.  C'est  une  combinaison  liquide 
du  carburo  d'hydrogeno  amyl^ne  avec  Tacide  bromhydrique — Port^e 
k  une  temperature  pen  superieure  d  son  point  d*ebullition  cette 
combinaison  montre  une  den  site  de  vapeur  qu'on  pent  appeler 
normale,  parce  qu'elle  rcpond  a  2  volumes  de  vapeur  pour  1  mole- 
cule. La  vapeur  est  intactc  a  cetto  temperature,  mais  qu'on  la 
chauffe,  clle  va  eprouver  une  decomposition  plus  ou  moins  com- 
plete, suivant  que  la  chaleur  foumie  aura  ete  plus  ou  moins  consi- 
derable ....  Mais  cette  decomposition  est  graduelle  ;  elle  no 
s'ach^vc  pas  a  un  degre  fixe,  mais  entre  des  limites  de  temperature 
assez  etendues,  de  telle  sorte  que  la  vapeur,  intacte  a  un  certain  degre, 
se  trouve  melangee,  a  des  degres  plus  eleves,  avec  des  portion  de  plus 

180*  and  then  agitated,  it  soon  bc^comea  clear.  7000  grains  of  this  water  decanted 
require  only  60  grams  of  test  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  lime  water  was  boiled  M'ith 
hydrate  of  lime  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  set  aside  to  cool  without  aj^itation  ; 
it  very  soon  cleared — 7000  grains  being  decanted  require  only  46  grains  of  test  sul- 
phuric acid  to  bo  neutralized,  the  test-acid  being,  as  usual,  1-134.  Hence  we  de- 
duce the  following  table  : — 

One  Part  of  Water,  Takes  up  of  Lime,  Ilydrato  of  Lime. 

60-  Faht., tH TiiT 

130"    „         x,^T[ Tiff 

212*    „        T^Tiy T^T 

•  Histoire  des  Doctrines  Chimique,  par  Ad.  Wurtz,  p.  79. 
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en  plus  notable  dc  ses  produits  de  decomposition,  jusqu'&  ce  qu'enfin 
la  temperature  s'etant  ^lv6e  encore,  la  decomposition  se  trouve 
achevee.  A  ce  moment,  la  densite  de  vapeur  est  descendue  ^  la 
moiti6  de  ce  qu'clle  etait  d'abord.  Peut-on  en  conclure  que  le  brom- 
hydrate  d*amylene  offre  deux  densites  de  vapeur  ?  II  est  evident 
qu'il  ne  saurait  en  etre  ainsi,  et  il  est  naturel  de  penser  que  la  vraie 
densite  de  vapeur  est  celle  qui  a  ete  d6termin6e  k  une  temperature 
assez  basso  pour  qu'on  soit  en  droit  de  supposer  que  la  molecule  est 
encore  intacte.  Que  si  cette  densite  decroit  avec  la  temp6rature,  cette 
circunstance  est  due  a  Taction  decomposante  que  la  chaleur  exerce 
sur  la  vapeur." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  Avogadro  and 
Ampere,  he  says  : — 

**  Deux  molecules,  capables  de  prendre  chacune  la  forme  gazeuse, 
sent  r^unies  par  I'affinite  en  une  molecule  plus  complexe.  II  peut  se 
faire  que  le  point  d'ebidlition  de  celle  ci  soit  situ6  assez  bas  pour  que 
la  chdeur  foumie  pour  la  mettre  en  vapeur  ne  re&tltue  pas  aux  deux 
molecules  primitives  la  chaleur  qu'elles  avaient  perdue  en  s'unissant; 
clles  demeur^nt  alors  en  combinaison.  Mais  peut-on  s'attendre  ^  ce 
qu'il  en  soit  toujours  ainsi  ?  et  Taffinite  de  deux  corps  I'un  pour 
Tautre  ne  peut-elle  pas  etre  assez  faible,  ou  le  compos6  qu'ils  ferment 
assez  pcu-volatil  pour  que  le  point  de  decomposition  soit  Bitu6  au- 
dessous  du  point  d' ebullition  ?" 

Substances  in  solution  must  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in 
a  gaseous  condition,  except  that  in  such  cases  it  is  only  the  more 
loosely  combined  molecules  that  are  affected  at  ordinary  pressure ; 
but  still  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  limit  to  this  de- 
composition under  extraordinary  pressure,  such  as  would  be  exerted 
subterrancously. 

We  know  tiiat  compound  structures  are  capable  of  being  separated 
piece-meal,  e.  g.  a  compound  alum.  The  molecules  are  removable, 
commencing  with  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  ending  with  its 
most  ultimate  molecules.  Thus  let  us  take  the  trimethylamine 
alum,*  a  well  defined  compound  exactly  similar  in  general  construc- 
tion to  onlinary  alums  (CaHjoN,  Al'";  2SO4  12HaO).  We  see  at  once 
the  great  number  of  molecular  points  of  dissociation  it  is  capable  of 
being  divided  into,  beginning  with  the  first  1 0  molecules  of  H^O  that,  ac- 

CH3) 
cording  to  Gerhardt,  are  removable  at  1 20°  C.  or  ending  with  CH3  >  N. 

CH,  ) 
Hertwig  says  the  molecules  H^O  are  removable  in  three  instalments. 
How  far  the  action  of  heat  is  capable  of  splitting  up  this  structure 
when  in  solution  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  pressure.     But 


♦  There  being  no  practical  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  known  as 
"  organic  substances"  and  **  inorganic  substances,"  as  regards  the  laws  of  dissoci- 
ation, examples  taken  from  organic  chemistry  are  en  rapport  with  the  objects  of 
the  Paper. 
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it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  on  the  application  of  heat  to  snch  a 
compound  as  an  alum  it  reacts  upon  all  the  more  unstable  parts  exactly 
as  if  they  were  not  grouped  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
the  whole  structure  is  if  anything  lowered  as  regards  its  thermanalytic 
point,  and  thus  weakened  by  its  complexity.  As  the  components  are 
removed  the  residue  litis  more  stability. 

The  molecules  known  under  the  term  "water  of  crystallization" 
are  but  slightly  removed  from  the  water  of  *' hydration,"  and  but 
alightly  removed  from  the  water  of  solution  ;  frequently  the  alteration 
of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  convert  one  into  the 
other. 

The  water  in  the  salt  seems  to  be  in  a  crystalloidal  condition,  but  as 
a  colloid  in  the  other  case.  The  crystalloidal  water  even  in  solution 
frequently  is  capable  of  dissociation,  and  of  apparently  changing  its 
condition — such  changes  produce  tlie  phenomena  of  supersaturated 
solutions.  The  phenomenon  of  solution  is  a  demonstration  of  force, 
and  of  actual  combination  between  the  molecules  of  water,  and  the 
substances  dissolved.  But  if  the  more  intimate  unions  be  taken,  it  is 
evident  that  in  such  cases  as  hydration,  or  water  of  crystallization, 
the  molecules  that  we  recognize  as  \lfi  are  playing  different  func- 
tions, or  are  in  a  different  condition  to  the  water  of  solution. 

In  an  octahedral  crystal  of  ammonia  alum,  water  is  almost  essen- 
tially the  geometrical  solid,  and  is  as  important  as  the  alumina,  am- 
monia, or  other  elements. 

If  this  alum  be  dissolved  by  applying  heat,  it  is  split  up  into  a 
substance — which  is  no  longer  alum  geometrically  or  chemically,  al- 
though we  have  got  conventionally  into  the  habit  of  saying  it  has 
"dissolved  in  water,"  or  it  has  "dissolved  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion," as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  only  decomposed,  but  requires 
some  little  time  for  the  molecules  of  water  to  regain  their  accustomed 
position  or  crystalloidal  condition.  So  that  they  may  bo  assimilated 
into  the  edifice — as  illustrated  by  the  following : — 

Experiment  V : — 

A  saturated  solution  of  the  ammonio- ferric  alum  was  poured  upon 
a  small  quantity  of  the  crystals  of  the  same  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of 
acid  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt.  It  was  quickly 
brought  to  the  boil,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  until  it  had 
regained  the  original  temperature,  15°  C.  Although  the  solution  had 
a  thermometer  frequently  inserted  and  withdrawn,  there  was  no 
indication  of  cryst^illization,  until  some  three  to  four  hours  had 
elapsed.  Xow  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  solubility,  these  crystals 
should  begin  to  form  immediately  that  the  thermometer  readied  15°  C. 
This  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  all  the  hydrated  soluble  salts  in 
some  degree. 

A  veiy  interesting  and  remarkable  group  of  molecules  are  the 
basylous  trioxides,  of  which,  however,  we  need  only  consider  three. 
These  three  are  Al  /"O3.  Cr  ,'''0,,  and  Fe  ^'"0^  oxides,  which  per- 
form a  very  important  part  in  our  eartli's  crust,  and  possess  well-known 
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properties  in  common.  The  first  and  last  alumina  and  ferric  oxide 
are,  perhaps/ the  most  important  substances  of  the  mineral  world,  if  we 
except  silica  and  lime.  There  is  a  wonderful  analogy  between  all  their 
compounds,  and  they  all  possess  in  common  a  less  degree  of  molecular 
stability,  from  complexity  of  construction,  and,  ergOy  a  corresponding 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  heat,  when  in  solution.  The  minerals 
formed  from  these  bases  frequently  take  a  form  common  to  the  col- 
loidal base. 

M.  Debray  has  lately  published  some  ingenious  observations  upon 
the  action  of  heat  upon  one  of  these  solutions — namely,  the  ferric 
salts.*  As  my  own  experiments,  however,  have  led  to  rather  diflferent 
results,  I  have  simply  given  my  own  experience,  and  feel  less  delicacy 
in  doing  so,  from  the  fact,  that  my  investigations  in  this  direction 
were  well  known,  and  have  a  prior  date  to  those  of  M.  Debray.  I 
exhibited  some  experiments  upon  the  dissociating  influence  of  heat  on 
these  solutions  before  the  Dublin  Chemical  Club  in  1867.t 

This  dissociation  is  well-marked  in  the  ferric  salts,  by  the  colour  of 
their  solutions.  All  the  ferric  salts  are  nearly  colourless,  or  have, 
perhaps,  but  a  very  faint  lemon  tinge.  It  is  probable  that  if  we  could 
get  the  tri-salt  in  solution  without  decomposition,  a  perfectly  colourless 
Squid  would  be  the  result. 

Experiment  VI. : — 

Ferric  chloride,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  iron  filings  heated 
in  a  porcelain  tube,  was  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure 
water  (free  from  ammonia),  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  was 
then  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  minimum  point  of  coloration  had 
been  obtained.  The  iron  was  then  estimated  by  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  and  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  following  figures 
represent  the  result  obtained  : — 

Practioo.  Theory,  per  cent. 

Fe,      .     .     .     .     33-91  34-46 

CI,       ....     66-09  65-54 

This  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  evidently  due  to 
ttie  basylous  action  of  the  water :  and  chromatic  neutrality  of  such 
salts  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  dilution,  and  is  in  a  certain 
sense  independent  of  the  chemical  neutrality.  A  chemically  pure  salt, 
when  dissolved,  gives  a  slightly  basic  solution,  depending  upon  the  re- 
lative volume  of  the  water  it  is  dissolved  in. 

Experiment  VII.  : — 

The  further  addition  of  acid  produced  a  darkening  of  the  solution, 
which  had  previously  been  rendered  as  neutral  as  practical.  There- 
fore, both  acidity  and  basicity  produce  colour  in  these  solutions. 

Heat  applied  to  ferric  solutions  gives  an  intense  darkening  in  ratio 
to  the  temperature  employed.  It  is  almost  certain,  as  will  bo  seen 
ft-om  the  experiments  detailed,  that  the  first  action  of  the  heat  is  the 


•  "Comptes  Ucndus,"  April.  1869. 

t  Minutes  of  the  Dublin  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Club,  1867. 
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dissociation  of  crystalloidal  water,  and  then  the  splitting  up  of  the 
structure  into  a  basic  salt,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  that  the 
dissociation  may  be  carried  ultimately  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  total 
splitting  up  of  the  structure.  These  results  do  not,  however,  agree 
with  M.  Debray's  conclusions.  Presuming  that  there  is  no  other  dis- 
turbing cause,  the  molecules  regain  their  original  arrangement  of 
structure  on  cooling ;  but  time  becomes  an  important  element  here — 
the  time  required  being  in  ratio  to  the  extent  of  dissociation.  The 
preparation  of  the  ferric  salts  used  was  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — A  neutral  persulphate  was  formed  in  the  moist  way,  preference 
being  given  to  this  method  to  that  first  adopted — namely,  that  of  mak- 
ing the  chloride  obtained  by  sublimation,  the  starting  point. 

To  a  weighed  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  water,  the 
requisite  proportions  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  added  by  the 
aid  of  volumetric  solutions  carefully  adjusted.  The  salt  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  at  about  80°  C,  and,  after  powdering,  was  kept  for 
some  days  at  a  temperature  of  about  75°  C.  This  powder,  when 
thrown  into  water,  slowly  dissolved  in  the  cold,  giving  a  slightly 
tinged  and  basic  solution,  which  required  the  cautious  addition  of 
weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  this  salt, 
in  equivalent  proportions,  gave  also  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, &c. 

Experiment  VIII.  : — 

A  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  was  submitted  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C,  the  solution  gradually  became  darker  during  the 
increment  of  heat ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  precipitation. 

Experiment  IX. : — 

The  above  solution  was  rather  copiously  diluted,  and  on  being  re- 
heated, it  gave  a  basic  precipitate  of  a  yellow  character,  which  con- 
tained sulphuric  acid.  Placed  under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to 
consist  of  semitransparent  and  crystalline  masses.  By  long  and  con- 
tinued boiling  a  precipitate  was  procured  in  a  concentrated  solution. 

Experiment  X.  : — 

The  basic  precipitate  procured  in  the  above  experiment  was  sealed 
up  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  found,  and  occasionally  agitated. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  it  re-disolved,  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  original  salt.  To  ensure  success  it  is  necessary  that  the 
boiling  in  the  first  instance  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  the 
fluid  be  not  too  much  diluted.  A  similar  tube,  tied  upon  the  beam  of 
a  steam  engine,  to  ensure  constant  and  energetic  agitation,  gave  the 
same  results  in  two  days. 

Experiment  XI. : — 

The  addition  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  ferric  compounds  determines 
more  easily  the  precipitation,  or  dissociation.  Therefore,  the  iron 
alums,  either  with  ammonia,  or  potash,  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in 
a  marked  degree.  These  alums,  wliich  show  a  beautiful  but  very 
faint  amethyst  tint,  gave,  on  solution  in  the  cold,  a  slightly- 
coloured  liquid,  made  paler  on  the  addition  of  a  very  dilute  solution 
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of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gradual  increase  of  temperature  brought 
about  all  the  reactions  and  phenomena  observed  in  tiie  above  experi- 
ments, only  in  a  much  more  marked  and  decided  manner ;  whilst 
again  this  lowering  of  the  thermanalytic  point  was  even  more  ovidcnt 
with  the  potash  alum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  experiments  performed  with  the 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride,  because  the  results  were  almost  the  same. 
I  would  wish,  however,  to  obs(»rve  that,  even  on  prolonged  boiling,  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  loss  of  HCl,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  preeeure. 

It  having  been  determined  that  the  first  results  of  a  continuous 
boiling  of  a  neutral  ferric  salt  is  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt,  con- 
taining but  a  small  part  of  the  stylous  element,  further  experiments 
were  performed  to  determine  how  far  these  acid  molecules  were  re- 
movable at  oniinary  atmospheric  pressure,  by  the  combined  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  water  and  heat. 

JSxperiment  XII. : — 

A  large  (luimtity  of  a  diluted  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  was  submit- 
ted to  continuous  boiling  until  a  considenible  precipitate  was  ob- 
tained. Tliis  precipitate  was  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  once, 
and  dried  at  100°  C.  '219  gramme,  gave  'HI  of  ferric  oxide  when  dis- 
solved in  HCl,  precipitatetl  with  ammonia,  and  weighed  after  igni- 
tion. This  corresponds  to  64  '4  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  A  portion 
of  this  precipitate,  before  drying,  was  placed  in  a  considerable  body 
of  water,  and  again  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  100**  C.  for  two 
hours.  After  this  treatmt^nt  the  appearance  was  much  changed.  The 
colour,  which  was  originally  of  a  light  ochrt^y-yellow,  had  been 
changed  to  a  reddish-brown,  whilst  the  precipitate  became  much 
denser;  '338  gramme  now  gave  '32,  on  precipitation,  as  in  the 
previous  estimation,  and,  therefore,  corresponds  to  82*5  per  cent. ;  it 
however,  still  contained  a  trace  of  the  basic  salt.  The  further  action 
of  heat  upon  these  basic  salts  will  be  found  described  in  Experiment 
XIV. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  above  experiments  had  been 

performwl  with  what  we  might  call  chemically  neutral  salts,  but  it 

is  probable  that  from   a  geological  point  of  view  there  would  be 

2a" 
formed  Fe/"  —-  or  a  deficiency  of  one-third  of  the  acid,  e.  g.  from  the 

oxidation,  for  instance,  of  iron  pyrites.  In  such  a  case  we  would 
have  to  start  witli  a  basic  solution,  the  first  result  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  pyrites  being  a  ferrous  salt,  which  ultimately  becomes  oxidized 
into  tlie  fonic.      7 '/V/f  remarks,  p.  181. 

Experiment  Xlll. : — 

To  a  weighwl  quantity  of  pure  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate 
a  quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid  was  added,  sufficient  to  exactly 
oxidize  the  ferrous  salts  to  its  higher  terra.  The  acid  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  tlie  powdered  salt  without  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  until  on  dissolving  a  portion,  and  after  warming  and 
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testing  with  fcrri cyanide  of  potassium  all  trace  of  the  magnetic  salt 
had  nearly  disappeared.  This  product  was  then  diluttnl  with  fifty  timea 
its  weight  of  water — such  a  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  and  will  remain 
80  for  some  little  time  ;  but  ultimately  it  decomposes  spontaneously 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  amount 
of  dilution  and  temperature.  When  diluted  so  as  to  represent  '5  per 
cent.,  a  given  volume  a  of  this  liquid  gave  on  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  and  on  ignition,  1-557  gramme  of  ferric  oxide.  In  a  second 
determination,  the  solution  was  brought  to  100°  C.  and  maintained 
at  that  temperature  for  some  time ;  the  precipitate  that  fell  was 
separated  from  the  licjuid  by  filtrations,  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxide  estimated 
in  this  solution  with  ammonia,  as  in  the  first  instance — '559  gramme 
was  procured,  which  is  over  the  amount  of  base  really  in  excess  of  the 

acid  present  -=  '519  gramme.     The  filterate  again  on  dilution,  and 

boiling  gave  a  precipitate  representing  -049  gramme  of  oxide.  Tho 
filtrate  again  on  dilution  and  boiling  became  opaque,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  follow  out  this  experiment  further — it  being  evident  that 
there  was  no  actual  limit.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  ores,  such 
as  haematite,  brown  iron  ore,  bog  iron  ore,  ochres,  &c.  are  formed  in 
somewhat  a  similar  manner  to  that  detailed,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  sulphuric  acid  is  seldom  absent  from  such  as  are  hydrated, 
and  frequently  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  published  analyse* 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.      Vide  analyses,  p.  190. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  action  of  heat  upon  such  fluids  under 
pressure. 

Experiment  XIY. : — 

A  solution  of  ferric  sulphnte  teas  placed  in  a  tube  of  hard  german 
glass*  and  hermetically  sealed.  This  tube  was  then  placed  in 
a  gun  metal  apparatus  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  pressure. 
A  little  water  being  placed  in  the  apparatus  to  equalize  the  pressure 
outside  the  glass  tube,  the  heat  was  gradually  raised  until  a 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  placed  in  a  cavity  outside  the 
apparatus,  marked  177°  C.  The  whole  apparatus  was  maintained  at 
this  temperature  for  two  hours ;  on  cooling  and  taking  out  the  tube, 
it  was  seen  that  a  similar  decomposition  had  taken  place  as  that 
obtained  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  only  in  a  more  marked 
manner ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  there  was  a  considerable  precipitate 
of  an  ochrey  nature,  consisting  of  basic  sulphate,  but  at  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  there  was  an  incrustation,  composed  of  red  oxide  of  iron^ 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  tube  in  the  foim  of  a  ring. 

Experiment  XV.  : — 

Was   a  modification    of    the    previous    one;    but   in  this    case 

- 

*  It  IB  necessary  in  these  experiments  to  have  a  good  glass,  as  some  specimens 
of  lead  glass  seem  to  be  rapidly  acted  upon  at  high  temperature  by  many  of  the 
solutions  used. 
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a  more  volatile  stylous  element  was  chosen,  and  although  it  was 
placed  in  a  tube  as  in  the  pre\dou8  experiment  the  orifice  was 
left  unsealed.  "VVe  were,  therefore,  on  placing  it  in  the  apparatus 
described  aboTe,  submitting  the  fluid  to  the  action  of  a  considerable 
volume  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  nine  atmospheres.  After  two  and  a 
half  hours'  digestion  the  contents  of  the  tube  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  basic  precipitate,  but  as  a  dark  and  heavy  oxide 
of  iron.  Thin  layers  of  this  oxide  adhered  to  the  tube  at  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  which  when  examined  by  the  microscope  were  seen  to  be 
transparent  and  brilliantly  red ;  by  reflected  light  they  possessed  a 
blackish  metallic  lustre.  The  tube  still  contained  an  acid  salt  of  iron, 
which  however  no  longer  acted  upon  the  enclosed  oxide  ;  the  latter 
seemed  anhydrous. 

In  the  first  experiment  (Exp.  XIV.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
similar  change  had  partially  tjiken  place ;  but  only  to  a  slight  extent ; 
it  was  the  limited  volume  of  steam  generated  in  the  tube  reacting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  that  formed  the  ring  of  ferric  oxide. 
Certain  specimens  of  specular  ore  (analysis  4)  are  formed  in  this 
maimer ;  they  are  simply  pseudomoiphs  of  the  sublimed  and  anhydrous 
ferric  chloride  produced  by  volcanic  agency,  and  ultimately  submitted 
to  the  action  of  high  pressure  steam.* 

Experiment  XVI.  : — 

The  basic  precipitate  procured  upon  boiling  a  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate  at  ordinary  temperature  was  next  placed  in  a  tube 
with  a  little  water,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam  for 
two  and  a  half  hours  at  a  temperature  of  177°  C.  The  result  was  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  precipitate,  wliich  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  millimetres,  into  a  bright  red  and 
dense  precipitate,  which,  however,  gradually  assimilated  its  original 
appearance  until,  at  the  depth  of  six  millimetres,  it  appeared  to  have 
retained  its  primitive  composition  and  ochrey  appearance.  Some  con- 
siderable propoi-tion  of  this  precipitate  seemed  to  have  been  C4irried 
up  the  side  of  the  tube ;  at  tlie  line  of  juncture  of  steam  and  fluid  this 
precipitate  was  converted  into  anhydrous  oxide  of  iron — above  this 
the  basic  salt  was  intact,  exc(>pt  that  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dehy- 
drated and  white,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  tube,  that  it  seemed  to  regain  its  original  appear- 
ance. It  is  evident,  tlicrefore,  that  as  regards  the  more  fixed  and 
non-volatile  acids  no  dissociation  is  efiected  at  the  temperature  tried, 
except  in  the  presence  of  condensed  water,  but  that  the  steam  is 
capable  of  removing  water  of  hydration  under  such  conditions. 


•  In  speakinpf  upon  this  subject,  in  his  Lectures  on  Chemical  Geology,  Dp. 
Percy  says, — "  Supposing  we  have  the  vapour  of  sesqui-chloiide  of  iron,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  this  sesqui-oxide  in  volcanic  regions. 
If  that  vapour  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  water,  we  get  a  deposit  of 
crystallized  sesqui-oxidc  of  iron,  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Before  disposing  of  these  experiments,  I  should  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  some  speculations  upon  this  subject  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  lecture  on  Chemical  Geology  ;* — 

**  It"  (ferric  oxide)  **  is  found  pseudomorphous  after  iron  pyrites  ; 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  know  exactly  how  this  pseudomorphism  has  taken 
place.  If  iron  pyrites  is  exposed  to  the  weathering  action  of  the  air,  it 
is  converted,  and  must  be  converted,  first  of  all,  into  a  common  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron.  That  becomes  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air  passing  to  the  state  of  a  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  That 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  water,  decomposes 
into  two  salts — an  acid  salt,  which  will  dissolve  away,  and  a  more 
basic  salt  which  would  remain.  We  can  easily  understand  the  trans- 
formation of  iron  pyrites  under  these  conditions  into  a  highly  basic 
sulphate,  and  even  into  hydrated  sesquioxide,  because  we  have  only 
to  call  into  our  aid  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
mineral  waters.  The  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  might  be  easily  removed, 
and  the  gypsum  formed  washed  away,  leaving  nothing  but  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  manner  described,  and  then  exposed  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  whereby  the  water  of  the  hydrate  may  be 
expelled,  and  the  red  oxide  left.  But  that  theory  will  not  suffice, 
because  we  find  certain  crystals  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  which 
are  partially  converted  on  the  outside  into  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  temperature  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
hydrate  could  never  have  existed  when  such  crystals  were  foimed,  be- 
cause, if  it  had,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nucleus  of  hy- 
drated sesquioxide  of  iron  should  remain.  The  formation  of  this 
anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  nature  is  yet  unexplained  satisfac- 
torily. We  can  produce  it  readily  enough  in  our  laboratories  by  means 
of  heat,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  has  been  produced  in  nature,  a  high  temperature  has  prevailed, 
or  at  least  that  remark  applies  to  many  cases  of  the  formation  of  that 
mineral." 

'  As  regards  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  experiments  detailed,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  second  base,  such  as  lime,  it  being  quite  possible 
and  probable  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  under  the  laws  of 
dissociation  by  the  aid  of  immense  pressure  and  a  long  period  of  time, 
Buch  as  would  be  at  work  in  geological  changes. 

Again,  as  we  see  that  we  can  have  perfect  dehydration  even  in  the 
presence  of  water  or  steam,  the  second  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
in  the  crystals  of  anhydrous  oxide,  containing  the  nucleus  of  hydrate, 
is  disposed  of,  and  is  explained  by  Ex.  XVI. 

The  chromic  oxide  behaves  exactly  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that, 
ceteris  parihus,  the  point  of  dissociation  is  higher,  and  therefore  it  re- 
quires more  careful  investigation  to  observe  the  changes  produced  by 

♦  "Chemical  News,"  vol.  nr.,  p.  147. 
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heat  upon  its  compounds  in  solution,  which,  so  far,  have  escaped  ob- 
acrvation,  or  have  been  misconstrued. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  chromic  salts  present  a  peach 
blossom  colour  when  in  solution,  convertible  by  heat  into  green  solu- 
tions. The  most  natural  of  the  many  explanations  given  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  one  of  dehydration.  But  there  is  something  more  than 
this.  Theoretically  it  would  seem  that  it  was  this — that  the  chromatic 
change  was  due  to  basicity  of  the  solution  as  in  the  ferric  salts,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  increase  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution 
by  pressure,  or  to  increase  the  basicity  by  the  volume  of  water,  to 
obtain  similar  results  to  those  obtained  with  iron.  This  was  satis- 
factorily verified  by  many  experiments,  a  few  of  which  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject. 

Experiments  XVII.  and  XVIII.  : — 

Solutions  of  chromic  sulphate  and  potassio-chromic  alum,  when  sub- 
mitted in  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  two  to  three  hours  in  the  pressure 
apparatus,  gave  in  each  case  basic  precipitates — the  temperature  being 
177°  C.  The  precipitate  in  the  last-named  substance  being  very  volu- 
minous, I  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  anhydrous  chromic  oxide  cor- 
responding to  the  ferric  oxide,  but  look  upon  its  consummation  as  merely 
a  matter  of  pressure. 

Experiment  XIX. : — 

A  dilute  solution  of  any  chromic  alum,  if  dropped  into  a  flask  of 
boiling  water,  is  instantly  dissociated.  The  contents  of  the  flask  be- 
come quite  opaque,  and  the  basic  precipitate  is  palpable  to  the  eye. 
This  precipitate  is  redissolved  on  cooling,  and  even  during  boiling,  if 
the  solution  of  chromic  alum  is  added  in  any  quantity. 

If  we  accept  the  theory^-of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt — that 
there  can  co-exist  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt  in  solution,  this  explains  at 
once  the  change  of  violet  salts  of  chromic  oxide  into  green  solutions  on 
boiling.  Any  neutral  salt  of  chromic  oxide  dissolved  in  the  cold  gives 
a  violet  colour  contaminated  with  green  ('*  peach  blossom"  ?).  This, 
as  in  the  iron  salt,  is  due  to  the  basylous  action  of  the  water.  The  cau- 
tious addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  nearly  a  pure 
violet.  It  is  converted  into  the  green  solution  either  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  by  the  addition  of  water,  or  by  heat.  In  other  words, 
the  green  colour  in  chromic  salts  is  due  to  the  basylous  condition.  In 
the  case  of  heat,  the  green  solution  regains,  after  some  time,  its 
original  condition,  but  only  slowly.  Many  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  phenomenon,  and  it  seems  almost  strange  that  so  simple 
a  one  should  have  esrapcd  obsc^rvation. 

The  iihiminic  oxide  also  obeys  the  same  law  of  dissociation,  only 
in  a  still  less  marked  manner.  It  was  evident  that  from  analogy  this 
ahould  be  so,  although  at  the  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But,  on  taking  into  consideration  the  relative 
atomic  position  of  the  elements  concerned,  it  would  be  seen  that  disso- 
ciation could  be  only  exerted  at  ordinary  pressure  to  a  very  limited 
extent  as  regards  this  base  ;  thus  there  is  no  evidence  of  decomposi- 
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tion  in  solutions  of  any  considerable  strength  on  boiling ;  but  if 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  water  is  there  to  the  amount  of  salt, 
a  basie  compound  thereof  is  precipitated  at  100°  C.  This  is  best  seen 
by  passing  a  beam  of  electric  light  through  the  flask,  as  the  precipitate 
formed  is  almost  optically  invisible  in  daylight.  A  beam  of  electric 
light  impinging  upon  the  light  flocculent  precipitate  at  once  reveals  its 
existence.  It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  use  some  such  light 
when  operating  upon  chloride  of  aluminium  ;  but  an  aluminic  alum, 
by  virtue  of  the  extra  play  of  aflnities  brought  to  bear,  gives  a  reaction 
easy  of  observation  by  the  eye.  These  precipitates  redissolve  on  cool- 
ing. As  regards  the  effects  of  extraordinary  heat  procurable  under 
pressure,  we  find  that  alumina  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
other  members  of  this  group,  which  the  following  experiment  will 
illustrate: — 

Experiment  XX. : — 

The  ammonia  and  potash  alums  were  placed  in  separate  sealed 
tubes,  and  submitted  for  two  and  a  half  hours  to  a  temperature  of 
177**  C.  White  crystalline  precipitates  were  produced,  varying  in 
composition,  but  containing  sulphuric  acid.  They  represented  the 
greater  part  of  the  alumina  present. 

Experiment  XXI. : — 

.  An  open  tube  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium  was 
placed  in  the  same  apparatus  (described  in  the  iron  experiments),  and 
submitted  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  177°  C.  At  the  line  of 
juncture  of  fluid  and  steam,  a  white  colloidal  substance  was  deposited, 
which  seems  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  alu- 
mina. This  experiment  throws  some  light  upon  the  formation  of 
corundum.  Sapphire,  ruby,  and  topaz,  have  been  formed  artificially 
with  perfect  success  by  Ebelmen,  Deville,  and  others.  All  these 
artificial  processes,  however,  have  been  igneous  ones.  In  nature-, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  corundum  is  not  always,  if  it  is  ever, 
formed  in  this  manner.  It  frequently  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  is  also  associated  with  diaspore,  and  other  hydrated 
minerals. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  report,  I  will  consider  for 
a  moment  the  results  of  these  experiments  collectively.  It  would  seem 
that  the  compound  molecules  of  aluminic,  chromic,  and  ferric  oxides, 
are  dissociatable  in  ratio  to  their  atomic  weight,  or  we  may  say,  as  regards 
this  group,  that  their  basylous  position  is  in  ratio  to  their  dissociatability. 
Thus,  although  compound  alumina  molecules  are  dissociatable  at  ordinarj' 
temperatures,  when  insufficiently  dilute,  the  decomposition  is  not  so 
well  marked  until  we  get  an  extraordinary  pressure,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  range  of  temperature.  Again,  that  in  the  presence 
of  other  compounds  of  basylous  elements  they  are  more  easily  dis- 
sociated from  the  introduction*  of  a  second  basylous  molecule  reacting 
upon  the  acid.  The  following  series  of  experiments  upon  the  alums 
and  simple  salts  will  place  what  is  stated  in  a  clearer  light.  Some  of 
them  were  performed  by  taking  very  diluted  but  standard  solutions  of 
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tlie  typical  salts,  and  adding  degree  by  degree  to  them,  whilst  in  a 
state  of  ebullition^  water,  until  the  thcrmanalytic  point  was  reached ; 
they  were  so  arranged  that  the  evaporating  water  was  recondcnsed, 
and  flowed  back  into  the  flasks.  The  water  was  distilled  twice,  the 
first  time  from  a  small  quantity  of  acid-sulphate  of  potassium,  to  render 
it  free  from  all  trace  of  ammonia.  The  flasks  were  made  of  hard  Ger- 
man glass,  and  were  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  some 
time  before  they  were  used.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  water 
by  flltration  through  paper  that  would  stand  the  test  of  a  beam  of 
the  electric  or  lime  light.  The  clearest  water  was  obtained  by  subsi- 
dence after  distillation  from  a  silver  retort.  Except  in  a  few  cases, 
most  of  the  experiments  can  be  followed  by  performing  them  by  gas- 
light. The  flasks  must,  in  this  case,  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  a  power- 
ful gas-flame  be  placed  opposite  the  manipulator  ,^d  behind  the  flask. 
The  faintest  precipitate  will  be  perceived  by  this  means,  on  holding 
the  flask  close  to  the  eye,  providing  it  is  not  of  that  peculiar  transpa- 
rent and  colloidal  nature  sometimes  observed  in  modiflcations  of  alu- 
mina and  silica. 

The  solutions  used  were  weak,  but  were  so  proportioned  that  each 
contained  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  trioxide  to  correspond  to  one 
gramme  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  dissolved  in  the  half  litre  of  water. 
The  exceptions  wore  in  two  of  the  iron  experiments.  The  followipg 
were  the  results : — 


Degrees,  oubio 
cent,  of  oilution 

Ezperi- 
mont. 

Salt  used. 

Weight  ufiod,  or  equi- 
valent to  one  gnumne 
of  Al,Cl,iniUtreir.O. 

Temperature 
at  wnich  dis- 
sociation sets 
in. 

required  to  pro- 
duce deoompo- 
>  sitionwithl 
gramme  A1«Clc 
or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

22 

FeNH4  2§04,12H20. 

3-697 

58 -6°  C. 

9-6  CO. 

23 

•  • 

<   With  one  vol. 
(      more  H2O. 

}- 

24 

•  • 

f     "With  two  vol. 
\        more  H2O. 

}- 

25 

FeK2S04, 12H80. 

3-758 

50*  C. 

8-  CO. 

26 

•  • 

With  one  vol.  HaO. 

43 

27 

•  • 

))     two    „      „ 

42 

28 

CraCle. 

1-186 

•  • 

56001  C.  C. 

29 

CrK2S04,12H20. 

8-727 

•    • 

2761  C.  C. 

80 

AI2CI6. 

1- 

•  1 

66261  C.  C. 

31 

AINH4,  2S04,12H20. 

3-384 

•    • 

31260  C.G. 

The  observations  recorded  in  these  experiments  can  only  be  consi- 
dered exact  from  a  relative  point  of  view,  as  there  were  too  many 
contending  influences  to  warrant  the  figures  being  taken  as  individual 
observations.  They,  however,  conclusively  prove  the  following  points : 
The  relative  position  tha.t  the  molecules,  ferric,  chromic,  and  aluminic 
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oxides  hold  as  regards  dissociation ;  also,  the  laws  that  govern  their 
dissociation  in  the  presence  of  other  salts.  Thus,  the  alums  of  the 
ferric  oxide,  which  have  been  chosen  to  determine  this  point,  are  seen 
to  obey  the  chemiad  laws  of  affinity.  As  regards  the  disturbing  mo- 
lecule introduced,  its  power  of  substitution  determines  the  lowering 
of  the  thermanalytic  point ;  also,  the  basylous  power  of  this  atom  de- 
termines the  amount  of  decomposition.  Where  the  trioxides  alone 
replace  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid,  the  molecules  are  held  together  with 
a  force  in  ratio  to  the  relative  affinities  ;  but  when  a  second  molecule 
comes  into  play,  a  power  of  determining  or  lowering  the  thermana- 
lytic point  is  found  in  the  disturbing  basylous  element  introduced. 
Thus,  we  find  in  the  alkali  group,  potash  acts  more  forcibly  than  am- 
monia ;  in  fact,  they  act  in  this  respect  according  to  their  power  of 
substitution. 

As  before  stated,  the  ferric  salts  have  been  experimented  upon  by 
If.  Debray.*  That  experimenter  says — **  Je  ne  suppose  pas  que  le 
chlorure  de  fer  se  dedouble  en  acide  chlorhydrique  et  en  chlorure  ba- 
sique,  parce  que  Pexistence  de  ces  composes  basique  soluble,  en  tant 
que  composes  definis,  me  parait  pcu  conciliable  avec  le  fait  de  leur  de- 
composition par  le  filter  dans  Pappareil  dialyseur,  ou  par  le  sel  marin 
qui  en  precipite  de  Foxyde  do  for  pur.  II  me  parait  plus  naturel  do 
considerer  ces  composes  comme  des  dissolution  de  Toxyde  colloidal  de 
fer  dans  T  acide  chlorhydrique  ou  tout  au  moins  dans  le  sesquichloruro 
de  fer  ordinaire." 

Now,  although  M.  Debray's  views  are  in  the  main  correct,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  the  action  of  the  dialyzer  can  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  solution  before  dialysis.  Immediately 
that  we  bring  a  septvm  into  play,  we  introduce  another  decomposing 
influence  to  bear,  and  entirely  modify  the  balance  of  the  forces  at 
work.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  demonstrate — that  not  only  the 
oxides  of  the  group  we  have  been,  considering,  are  capable  of  existing 
in  either  the  colloidal  or  crystalloidal  condition — ^the  modifying 
agent  appearing  to  be  in  some  instances  the  combined  water.  There 
can  be  Httle  doubt  that  at  elevated  temperatures  we  get  a  partition  of 
the  acid,  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  acid  salt  and  a  basic  salt ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  basicity  is  dependent  not  upon  temperature,  which  only 
determines  a  constant  decomposition  for  each  degree,  but  upon  a  relative 
volume  of  water,  and  when  we  come  to  extraordinary  pressure,  rela- 
tive volatility  of  the  basylous  molecules  in  the  presence  of  steam.  M. 
Debray  again  says,  **  Le  chlorure  de  fer  se  dedouble  done  k  une 
temperature  de  70  degrees  en  acide  chlorohydrique  et  en  sesquioxide 
de  fer  soluble  dans  Teau,"  &c.  All  through  his  paper  he  speaks  of  this 
thermanalytic  point,  as  I  will  call  it,  as  a  constant  quantity  for  the 
same  salt,  under  all  conditions.     Now  this  involves  a  principle,  and  I 


•  Note  8ur  la  decomposition  dea  sek  de  sesquioxide  de  fer,  par  M,  Debray. — 
Coraptcs  Rendus  ;  et  Journal  de  Phann.  et  de  Chim.,  Septembre,  1869. 
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have  proved  this  point,  at  a  given  pressure,  is  entirely  depiendent  as 
regards  this  group  (and  therefore  as  regards  M.  Debray's  experiments 
with  ferric  oxide)  upon  the  rehitive  volume  of  water. 

So  sensitive  is  the  potassio-ferric  alum,  that  a  fine  amethyst  coloured 
crystal,  obtained  by  crystallizing  it  at  a  low  temperature,  when  placed 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  first  becomes  white,  and  after  a  shoit  time 
yellow.  This  salt  is,  of  course,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  group 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  these  experiments  can  only 
determine  the  laws  of  dissociation,  practically,  to  a  limited  extent. 
"We  must  build  upon  them,  and  conceive  in  our  mind's  eye  the 
enormous  results  that  are  attainable  with  the  aid  of  unlimited  time 
and  pressure.  "We  are  compelled  to  bring  into  play  the  "  Scientific 
use  of  the  Imagination,**  and  bridge  over  the  long  gap  that  lies 
between  our  mimic  results  and  those  consummated  in  the  laboratory 
of  nature,  and  by  this  means  to  mentally  extend  our  experience.  The 
results  are  here,  but  the  modus  operandi  is  absolutely  a  sealed  book. 

I  propose  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  element  silicon  more 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  bases  dealt  with  in  this  paper. 


Addendum  A. 

On  the  Transition  of  Compounds  from  the  Colloid  to  the  Crystalloid 

Condition. 

In  Part  I.  of  this  report  reference  has  been  frequently  made  to  the 
fact,  that  ferric,  chromic,  and  aluminic  oxides,  and  their  compounds, 
are  capable  of  taking  the  colloidal  form. 

Now,  there  is  a  peculiar  character  of  crystallization  discerned  in 
minerals,  which  is  always  indicative  that  the  constituents  had  been 
previously  in  their  colloidal  condition,  and  had  afterwards  become  crys- 
talloidal.  In  most  cases  this  change  proceeds  from  assimilation  of 
water  of  crystallization,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  characteristic 
which  I  wish  to  specify  is  where  the  crystals  radiate  from  a  centre, 
and  form  in  the  aggregate  what  may  be  termed  the  radial  spherical 
system.  It  includes  many  of  the  forms  technically  known  as  nodular, 
mammellated,  botryoidal,  and  reniformed  masses.  Such  minerals  are 
formed,  in  most  cases,  from  aqueous  solutions,  which  had  evidently 
been  at  one  period  under  the  dissociating  influence  of  heat.  The  iron, 
manganese,  and  lime  minerals,  and  also  the  zeolites  exhibits  these  pe- 
culiar forms  most  strikingly;  but  none  more  so  than  that  beautiful 
mineral,  wavellite.  The  mode  by  which  this  form  of  crystallization  is 
produced  cannot  be  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  by  an  organic  salt, 
which  I  described  some  years  ago,  viz.,  chlorate  of  quinia.  Although 
this  solution  is  organic,  the  formation  can  be  more  easily  observed  in 
such  a  case  than  in  the  minerals,  where  time  and  pressure  are  such 
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important  elements  that  it  is  not  capable  of  experimental  verifi- 
cation. 

If  a  very  strong  and  boiling  solution  of  chlorate  of  quinia  be  al- 
lowed to  cool,  we  find  that  when  the  solution  arrives  at  a  temperature 
of  about  47°  C.  the  salt  begins  to  fall  out,  but  not  in  a  crystalline 
.form.  On  examination  with  a  magnifying  lens  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  separating  in  globules,  which,  from  the  natural  laws  of  fluids  float- 
ing in  fluids,  take  the  shape  of  perfect  spheres.  These,  as  they 
sejmrate,  arrange  themselves,  as  seen  in  fig.  2  a,  the  fac'simile  of  a 
microphotograph  taken  by  Mr.  "Woodworth  for  me.  There  is  generally 
one  large  sphere  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  ones,  which  fre- 
quently coalesce,  showing  that  they  are  simply  obeying  the  ordinary 
laws  of  gravity  of  mass.  The  colloid  spheres,  after  some  time,  become 
crystalline.  Thus,  starting  from  the  centre,  crystals  shoot  out  to  the 
periphery,  and  produce  those  elegantly  arranged  masses,  so  well 
shown  in  wavellite ;  indeed,  the  salt  chlorate  of  quinia,  when  viewed 
in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  crystallized,  bears  such  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  that  mineral  that  this  salt  might  be  aptly  termed  organic 
wavellite.  If  we  make  a  section  of  one  of  the  globes  of  wavellite, 
we  shall  generally  find  that  outside  of  the  general  mass  is  a  layer  of 
crystals,  which  are  evidently  a  distinct  supplementary  formation. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  further  formation  of  the  mineral  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  deposited  in  the  colloid  spheres,  or  perhaps  the  alteration 
in  character  of  the  mineral,  from  a  change  in  the  temperature  at  which 
the  mineral  was  no  longer  deposited  in  its  colloidal  condition.  Two  con- 
ditions of  deposition  are  likewise  observed  in  the  organic  salt.  This 
outside  layer  generally  forms  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
sphere  in  the  mineral.  The  conversion  of  the  compounds  of  the  triox- 
ides  into  the  colloidal  state,  on  heating  their  solutions,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  slowness  in  crystallization,  and  from  the  spherical  form 
of  crystallization  so  frequently  observed  in  the  minerals  of  this  group. 
Many  of  their  salts  also  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  Thus,  if  a  solution 
of  hydrated  ferric  chloride  is  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation,  distinct 
and  well-formed  crystals  of  the  salt  are  produced ;  but  if  it  is  evapo- 
rated by  heat  to  a  strong  solution,  and  to  such  a  point  that  there  is  a 
limited  amount  of  available  water,  it  crystallizes  by  reabsorption  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  spherical  form,*  from  the  radii  striking 
out  to  what  must  evidently  have  been  the  periphery  of  colloidal  sepa- 
rations. 


♦  Feo  Cle,  6  HjO,  Mohr. 
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Addenduk  B. 


Minerals  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Report  on  Molectdar  Dissociation 

by  Heat. 
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7. 
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Descbiption  op  Plate. 

Fio.  1,  •  .  a.— Colloid  chlorate  of  quinia  deposited  from  a  solution  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  47°  C.  from  a  microphotograph  taken  by  Mr.  Wood- 
worth. 

/3. — Crystallized  chlorate  of  quinia,  in  beaker. 
,,2,    .    .  a. — ^Microscopic  appearance  of  wavellite. 

j3. — Hemispherical  radiated  masses  of  wavellite. 
,,3,     .     .a  and  /3. — Radiated  form  and  appearance  of  ferric  chloride. 
,,4,    .    .  a. — Kadial  form  of  natrolite.  /3. — Ditto  colloidal  terpin. 


XXIX. — Ajtomalous  Fohm  of  Coholla  is  Ekica  Tetealh.  By  Geoege 
SiGEKsow,  M.  D.,  Ch.  M.,  F.  L.  S.     (With  Plate  XVII.,  Science.) 

[Read  12th  June,  1871.] 

The  plant  which  produced  the  peculiar  coroUas  about  to  be  described 
was  found  growing  on  the  dry  top  of  a  bog  bank,  with  some  other 
heath- worts.  My  attention  was  at  once  attracted  to  it  from  the  apparent 
presence  of  polypetalous  corollas,  through  the  separations  of  which  the 
darker  anthers  were  visible.     (Pig.  1,  PI.  XYII.). 

On  examining  the  recent  specimens  more  closely  and  microsco- 
pically, it  was  clear  that  the  first  appearance  was  somewhat  deceptive. 
There  was  no  regular  polypetalous  arrangement,  but  the  actual  modifi- 
cation of  the  flower  was  very  curious. 

Normally,  the  corolla  of  JErica  tetrdlix  is  undivided,  or  mono- 
petalous.  The  corollas  of  the  plant  in  question  were  divided  once, 
ur,  in  some  flowers,  oftener.  Thus,  thjB  examination  of  one  flower 
showed  the  corolla  divided  halfway  down  to  the  base  ;  in  another  it  was 
split  to  the  base.  Those  were  instances  of  least  division.  In  several 
flowers  I  found  two  sUts  in  the  corolla,  separating  it  into  two  pieces. 
These  pieces  were  often  of  different  sizes.  In  several  flowers,  also, 
three  slits  existed  in  each  corolla,  by  which  consequently  it  was  divided 
into  three  pieces,  more  or  less  regularly.  (Fig.  1,  a,  i,  Oj  rf,  #). 

Normally,  the  stamens  are  free  from  the  corolla  in  the  Heath  Order. 
But  in  this  plant  there  was,  in  several  flowers,  a  very  marked  diver- 
gence from  that  rule.  Thus,  in  several  instances,  part  of  the  divided 
corolla  itself  bore  an  anther  or  anthers  (occasionally  imperfect),  pre- 
senting an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  inner 
metamorphic  petals  of  a  double  poppy.  In  other  cases,  a  stamen 
arose  from  a  divided  piece  of  the  corolla ;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  barren 
filament  alone  made  its  appearance.  Here,  then,  these  stamens,  instead 
of  being  free,  as  usual  in  the  order  Ericaceae,  were  epipetalous.  Some 
free  stamens  (in  numerical  complement)  were  also  present ;  in  one 
flower  (a)  a  double  stamen  counts  as  two. 

The  divergences  exhibited  by  this  plant  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
corollas  and  stamens  are  not  lawless  and  unaccountable  freaks,  but  may 
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rather  be  considered  as  indications  of  an  attempt  to  draw  its  Order 
nearer  to  its  relatiyes  amongst  other  families.  Thus,  the  position  of 
the  Heath  Order  among  the  Corolliflorae  seems  somewhat  ano- 
malous. This  sub- class  contains  dichlamydeous  plants,  in  which 
the  stamens  are  mostly  inserted  on  the  corolla,  or  epipctalous.  The 
heath- worts  are  an  exception,  seeing  that  they  have  their  stamens  free. 
The  case  of  this  plant  is,  then,  that,  being  an  exception  to  an  excep- 
tion, it  harmonizes  the  Ericacea)  with  other  families  of  its  sub-class. 
Both  in  Primulaceae  and  Plantaginaceae  occur  polypetalous  corollas, 
with  epipetalous  stamens.  Thus,  the  division  of  the  corolla-  in  the 
present  plant  not  only  brings  it  into  some  resemblance  with  Calluna 
and  with  Leiophyllum  (genera  of  heath- worts  in  which  the  corolla  is 
deeply  divided),  but  also  it  assists,  with  the  epipetalous  stamens,  to 
bring  the  heath- worts  themselves  into  harmonious  relationship  with 
the  other  Orders  of  the  sub-class  Corolliflorae. 


XXX. — Anninoifs  to  the  Flora  of  thb  Teihjh  Botanical  Disthict, 
Irklaih).     By  G.  Sigeeson,  M.D.    (With  Plate  XYIl.,  Science). 

[Read  Juno  12,  1871.1 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Babington,  in  1859,  Ireland  has  been 
divided  into  twelve  botanical  districts.  The  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fer- 
managh, Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  taken  together,  constitute 
the  tenth  botanical  district.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Donegal,  the  eleventh  district,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  twelfm 
district,  formed  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down. 

The  additional  plants  which  I  have  found  for  the  Flora  of  the  tenth 
district  were  all  met  with  in  its  north-western  angle,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1869.  This  comer  of  Tyrone,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  districts,  is  a  markedly  un- 
dulating country.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  limestone  and  slate.  In 
the  particular  district  which  I  examined  the  highest  mountain,  Owen- 
reagh,  is  1 360  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  lowest  ground  is  the  floe  bog 
of  Leckpatrick,  which  varies  from  forty  to  sixteen  feet  above  sea  level, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  river  Foyle, 
running  northwards  from  Strabane  to  Derry,  passes  through  a  wide 
valley,  which  admits  the  cold  north  winds  without  check ;  but  from  the 
margin  of  the  valley  to  Owenreagh  there  are  many  hills,  hollows,  and 
mountain  glens,  well  sheltered,  and  perceptibly  warmer.  Nevertheless, 
cereals  are  reaped  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Foyle  before  similar  crops 
have  completely  ripened  in  the  Antrim  portion  of  the  adjoining  twelfth 
district. 

In  the  subjoined  list  I  have  mentioned  a  few  plants  which  have 
been  already  recorded  from  this  district  of  five  counties,  because  they 
have  not  been  given  for  the  county  Tp-one,  and  because  they  are 
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among  the  sqarce  or  less  common  plants  of  this  particular  locality. 
Those  which — taking  the  excellent  **  Cyhole  Hibemica"  for  guide — 
have  not  been  hitherto  recorded  from  this  great  district,  I  have  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  and  shall  distinguish  as  I  read. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

Ordeb  I.      Ranttnculacrs. 

*  Bannnculus  hedcraceus  (Linn.).     Lesser  Ivy-leaved  Crowfoot 

Wet  ditch  at  Ballyskeagh,  260  feet.  This  plant  did  not  come  under 
my  notice  in  any  other  part  of  the  locality.  In  the  adjoining  eleventh 
district  I  have  observed  it  growing  rather  abundantly  in  wet  road 
ditches,  on  the  way  from  Deny  city  to  the  Grianan  of  Aileach. 

R.  repens.     Creeping  Crotrfoot. 

An  impoverished  specimen  of  this  common  plant,  found  800  feet 
high  on  Enockavoe,  presented  a  double  corolla  of  ten  petals. 

Obdeb  II.     ^N'ympheace^. 

Both  the  white  and  the  yellow  water  lilies  are  recorded  from  this 
district ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  this  locality.  They  are  absent 
from  Moorlough,  a  mountain  lake,  580  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  though 
they  have  been  found  in  Lough  Xeagh,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Tyrone,  and  abound  in  the  lakelets  visible  from  the  road  from  Bally- 
shannon  to  Donegal  town,  in  the  adjoining  western  district.  Both  plants 
may  exist  in  the  locality,  but  they  cannot  be  plentifully  diffused. 

Obdeb   III.     Papavebacks. 

*  Meconopsis  Cambrica.     Welsh  Poppy, 

On  Ballyskeagh  hill,  near  the  road.  This  rare  plant  is  now  recorded 
for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  districts. 

ObDER  IV.      FuVABIACEiB. 

Fumaria  capreolata  (Linn.).    Ramping  Fumitory, 

(Rather  frequent). 

Obdeb  V.     Cbcjcifeb^. 

♦  Cochlearia  Anglica  (Linn.).     English  Scurvy-grass. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Foyle,  at  Cloghcor.  This  is  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Derry,  up  the  river,  which  is  tidal  for  a  few  miles  farther. 
Dr.  Moore  mentions  that  he  found  this  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Roe,  and  of  the  Foyle,  in  Derry,  but  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  species.* 
The  discovery  of  it,  in  the  tenth  district,  on  the  bank  of  the  same 
river,  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 


:>  -> 
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OrDEB  X.      PoLYGAIACEiB. 

Polygala  vulgaris  (Linn.).      Milkwort, 

Not  infrequent  at  Tillyard,  Knockayoe :  some  specimens  had  leaves 
Xtli  inch  long,  and  narrow ;  some  had  white  flowers,  though  growing 
in  the  same  place  as  those  hearing  hlue  flowers. 

*  Polygala  depressa  (Wend). 

Heathy  moor,  Tillyard,  Knockavoe,  800  feet.  This  is  only  the 
third  Irish  district  in  which  this  species  has  heen  found ;  hut  I  think, 
with  the  authors  of  **  Cyhele  Hihemica,"  that  it  is  **  prohahly  frequent 
ill  hoggy  and  heathy  ground  throughout  the  country."  At  least,  I 
helieve  it  is  not  ahsent  from  all  the  other  districts. 

^    ' )  Ordeb  XVI.     Geraxiacke. 

♦  Geranium  pusillum  (Linn.). 
Bank  hy  an  old  quarry,  near  Upper  Artigarvan ;  fence,  Holyhill. 

Order  XXL    LEouHiKosLfi. 

*  Anthyllis  vulneraria  (Linn.).    Lady^i  Fingers. 
Bank  at  Gloghcor,  and  elsewhere. 

♦  Trifolium  procumhens  (Linn.).     Sop  I^efoiL 
Gravelly  and  dry  banks. 

Order  XXII.     Eosacrx. 

♦  Prunus  insititia  (Linn.).     Bullace. 

Scarce.    In  a  hedge,  n^ar  Upper  Artigarvan. 

*  Prunus  avium  (Linn.).     Tree  Cherry, 
Wooded  river  bank.  Lower  Holyhill.     Scarce. 

Alchcmilla  vulgaris.     Lady*s  Mantle. 
Brookside,  Liscurry.     Scarce. 

♦  Rubus  idsBus  (Linn.).    Raspberry. 

Locally  abundant  on  banks  and  braes  about  Holyhill,  and  in  a 
few  hedgerows. 

♦  Pyrus  malus  (Linn.).     Crab-tree, 

These  trees  are  locally  called  scribe  trees,  and  the  crab  apples  are 
termed  scribes.  One  old  tree  stands  near  Glenmoman  chapel,  and 
indeed  served  as  a  chapel  in  former  times.  Another  old  tree  grows  in 
a  holm  beside  the  Tod  Knows  (or  Fox  Knolls),  Artigarvan ;  it  is 
respected  as  a  fairy  tree.     These  trees  are  certainly  indigenous. 

*  Pyrus  aucuparia  (Gaert).     Mountain  Ash, 

Upper  part  of  Glenmoman,  &c. 
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Obdeb  XXIII.    Ltthraceje. 

Lythmm  salicaria  (Linn.).    Purple  Loose-Strife, 
Foyle  bank,  at  mouth  of  Glenmornan  river.     Scarce  in  the  locaKty, 
though  common  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foylo  (eleventh  district). 

Obder  XXIV.    Onagracks. 

CircDDa  alpina.     Alpine  Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

Bank  of  the  Glenmoman  river,  at  Lower  Holyhill,  about  three 
inilcs  north  of  the  glen  of  Strabane,  in  which  Admiral  Jones  discovered 
it.     It  has  not  been  recorded  from  the  other  counties  of  the  district 

Obder  XXYIII.     Crassulacks. 

*  Cotyledon  umbilicus  (Linn.).     Wall  Pennywort. 

Walls  of  high  road,  near  Strabane  glen ;  walls  of  the  "  sweat- 
house,"  Ballylaw,  Liscurry. 

Order  XXXVI.     Valeriakace-e. 
Valeriana  officinalis.     Wild  Valerian. 
Kiver  bank  and  ditches,  Lower  HolyhiU.    Not  fi^quent. 

Order  XXXVIIT.     Composit-b. 

Bidcns  cemua  (Linn.).     Nodding  Bur-marygold, 

Water  ditches  beside  Leckpatrick  floe  bog.  Not  observed  else- 
where. 

Achillea  ptarmica  (Linn.).     Sneezewort. 

Banks.    Bother  infrequent. 

♦  Chrysanthemum  segetum.  ■ '' 

Var  fi  pusillum.     Least  Corn  Marygold  {New  Variety)*  / 

The  common  com  marygold  is  a  frequent  plant  in  cultivated  fields 
in  this  district,  where  it  is  popularly  called  the  '*  gilgowan."  Usually 
over  a  foot  high,  strong  and  straggling,  it  has  broad  ovate-stalked 
lower  leaves,  stem  clasping,  deeply  dentate  upper  leaves,  and  large 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers.  In  a  fallow  grass  field, f  at  Liscurry,  lying 
between  the  white  fort  and  the  Donemana  road,  1  discovered  a  very 
well  marked  variety,  which  I  propose  to  name  as  above. 

This  variety  has  a  very  slender  erect  stem,  unbranched,  two  or 
three  inches  in  height ;  leaves  sessile,  linear,  entire,  under  half  an  inch 
in  length ;  capitulum  small,  having  only  about  half-a-dozen  fiorets. 

It  had  become  established  all  over  tiie  field,  and  showed  its  flower 
heads  on  a  level  with  the  grass,  by  which  its  fragile  stems,  slighter  than 


*  See  Plate  XVII.,  fig.  2.  f  And  (since)  in  other  fields. 
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young  flax,  whicli  it  somewhat  resembles,  were  altogether  concealed. 
At  a  short  distance  the  common  com  marygold  was  growing,  at  full 
length,  in  the  com  and  potato  fields. 

Carduus  palustris  (Linn.).     Marsh  Thistle. 

Wet  ground,  beside  Leckpatrick  floe  bog.     The  flower  heads,  in- 
stead of  being  purple,  were  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Centaurea  cyanus  (Linn.).     Cam  Blue-hottle, 

Found  occasionally  in  cropped  flelds. 

*  Leontodon  taraxacum  (Linn.)  Dandelion,  Far.  7.L.palu8tre.  (Smyth). 

Occasionally  in  moist  places. 

Order  XL.     Ericack£. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos  (Linn.).     Cranberry. 

The  floe  bog  of  Leckpatrick,  beside  the  River  Foyle.    Not  eommon 
on  the  mountain  moors. 

Order  XLL    Aquifoleac&s. 

*  Ilex  aquifolium  (Linn.).     Molly. 

On  the  round  hill  known  as  HolyhiU,    but  sometimes  called 
Hollyhill,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Order  XLII.     Oleacels. 

*  Ligustrum  vulgare  (Linn.).     Privet. 

Banks  of  Glenmoman  river,  above  Artigarvan.   Not  planted  where 
found  growing,  but  possibly  an  escape  from  cultivation. 

Order  XLIIL     Gentiaitace^. 

♦  Erythrsea  centaurium  (Linn.).     Centaury. 
Hilly  pasture  field,  PoUockstown,  Cloghcor. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  (Linn.).     Bog-bean. 
Upland  pools.     Eather  infrequent. 

Order  XLIV.     Coit^olvulackb. 

*  Convolvulus  sepium  (Linn.).     Great  Bindweed. 

Among  reeds  on  Foyle  bank,  at  mouth  of  canal;     hedge  near 
Strabane. 

Order  XLVIII.     ScrophulariacEuS:. 
Scrophularia  nodosa  (Linn.).     Figtoort. 

Roadside  bank,  Ballyskeagh.     Mourae  banks,   Strabane.      Rather 
scarce. 
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Euphrasia  odontites  (Linn.).     Jted  BarUia. 

Boadsidcsy  Ballyskcagh,  and  Liscurry.     Not  very  common. 

Digitalis  purpurea  (Linn.).     Foxglove. 

*  Var.  /3.  Candida. 

This  plant  is  common  in  suitable  localities.  In  a  grove,  by  the 
river,  above  Artigan-an,  I  have  observed  for  several  consecutive 
years  that  one  or  two  specimens  produced  purely  white  flowers. 
This  variety  is  here  recorded  because  the  specific  name  (purpurea) 
refers  to  the  colour. 

*  Mimulus  luteus  ("Willd).     American  Monkey  Plunt.  /]   /  /  J  •  -' 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  this  plant  were  found  growing  on  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  between  the  Glenmoman  river  and  canal,  near 
their  junction  with  the  Foylc.  Originally,  of  course,  it  escaped  from 
some  of  the  gardens  up  the  stream,  but  the  plants  seemed  to  thrive 
well.  This  is  the  third  district  in  which  it  has  been  found  wild,  Mr. 
Carrol  having  discovered  it  in  two  places  in  the  county  Cork,  and  Mr. 
More  on  a  rock  at  the  salmon- weir  of  Ballyshannon. 

Order  XLIX.     Labiate. 

Mentha  aquatica  (Linn.).     Water  Mint 

Banks  of  the  Glenmoman  river,  near  the  Foyle.  Locally 
abundant. 

Mentha  sativa  (Linn.\     Marsh  Mint, 

Same  locality.     This  plant  is  stated  to  be  *'  very  rare  in  Ulster." 

*  Mentha  arvensis  (Linn.). 

In  fields  where  flax  had  been  growing,  at  Artigarvan  and  Liscurry^ 

Order  LL     Lentibulariackb. 
Utricularia  minor  (Linn.).     Lesser  Bladderwort, 
Ditches  and  pools,  Leckpatrick  floe  bog. 

Order  LIL     Primulacej!:. 

— Primula  veris  (Linn.).     Cowslip. 

I  name  this  plant  to  note  its  absence  from  this  portion  of  the 
district.  In  Armagh,  the  eastern  county  of  this  district,  Mr.  A.  G. 
More  found  the  cowslip  **  frequent  about  Loughgall,  where  the  prim- 
rose is  exceedingly  rare."  In  the  north-west  part  of  Tyrone  the 
contrary  happens.  Primroses  are  plentiful  by  every  hedgerow,  but 
both  oxlip  and  cowslip  seem  unknown. 

Order  LIV.     PLANTAOiKACKfi. 

Plantago  lanceolata  (Linn.).    Bihwort  Plantain, 

*  Var.  /3.  major.  Leaves  stalked,  over  a  foot  in  length.  Banks  between 
canal  and  Foyle. 
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Littorella  lacustris  (Linn.).     Shoreweed, 
Local.     On  a  muddy  shore  at  Moorlough,  580  feet. 

ObDEB   LXIIL       AMENTIFERiE. 

Quorcus  robur  (Linn.).      OaL 

Q.  Robur  pedunculata.     Pedunculate  Oak,     Frequent. 

*  Far.  /3.  Q.  R  scssiliflora.  This  variety,  described  as  rare  and 
local  in  Ireland,  obscn^ed  by  Dr.  Moore  in  a  few  localities  in  Antrim, 
occurs  with  the  other  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Holyhill. 

Obdee  LXXIII.    Juncacejb. 

*  Juncus  squarrosus  (Linn.).     Heath  Rush, 

On  Leek  bog  16  feet,  and  at  Tillyard,  about  800  feet,  on  the  side 
of  Knockavoe. 

Ordeu  LXXIV.     Alismace^. 
Alisma  plantago  (Linn.).     Great  Water  Plantain, 
Water  trenches,  Leckpatrick.     Local ;  not  frequent. 
,   :,.*  ^f  '  i  *  Triglochin  palustre  (Linn.).     Marsh  Arrow-grass, 

Ballyskeagh  bog. 

Okdee  LXXV.     TypHACEiE. 
Typha  latifolia  (Linn.).     Great  Reed-mace. 
Cloghcor.     Becoming  very  scarce. 

Sparganium  ramosum  (Huds.).     Branched  Bur-reed, 
Water  ditches,  Leckpatrick  brickfields. 

ObDEB   LXXVIII.      POTAMOGETONACKaE. 

Potamotegon  pcrfoliatus  (Linn.).     Perfoliate  Pond-weed, 
Strabane  Canal.     Ballymagorry. 

*  Potamotegon  pusillus  (Linn.).     Small  Pond-weed. 
Same  locality. 

Obdeb  LXXXI.     Gbamineje. 
Arundo  phragmites  (Linn.).     Common  Reed, 
Foyle  bank,  near  canal.    This  plant  is  sometimes  used  for  thatch. 

*  Lolium  temulentum  (Linn.).    Darnel, 
Cultivated  fields.     Occasionally  found. 

This  list,  from  which  I  have  excluded  all  specimens  about  which 
I  felt  doubtful,  furnishes  some  thirty  additional  plants,  not  previously 
recorded,  to  the  Flora  of  our  Tenth  Botanical  District. 
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XXXI.  —  On  the  RESPrRATTON   of  Compbessed    Aie.      By  Thohab 

Hayden,  F.  C.  P.  &c. 

[Read  26th  June,  1871.] 

•  Fob  normal  respiration,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  atmosphere,  three 
conditions  arc  necessary — an  adequate  supply  of  dilute  oxygen,  com- 
paratiye  freedom  from  gaseous  impurity,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium 
between  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
the  surrounding  air. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  two  former  conditions  in  this 
Paper ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  derangement  of  equilibrium  may 
take  place,  either  by  rapid  reduction,  or  by  rapid  augmentation  of 
barometric  pressure. 

As  a  consequence  of  rapid  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  air 
breathed,  the  group  of  phenomena  constituting  the  Mai  de  Montagnes 
is  exhibited.  These  are — Xausea,  headache  and  vertigo,  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  palpitation  and  panting,  accelerated  pulse,  tt'nnitui 
aurium,  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  dejection,  somnolence,  bleeding  from 
tbe  gums  and  lips,^  and  suffusion  of  the  conjunctivae ;  as  determined  by 
Humboldt  and  liis  companions,  and  by  a  host  of  subsequent  observers, 
at  great  altitudes. 

Lepileur  declares  that  these  symptoms  entirely  disappear  after  a 
certain  time  under  the  same  barometric  pressure,  so  that  inconvenience 
is  no  longer  experienced,  the  organism  having  accommodated  itself  to 
the  altered  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  other  words, 
the  barometric  equilibrium  between  the  gases  permeating  the  body 
and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  is  re-established. 

The  inhabitants  of  high  regions  find  themselves  normally  under 
these  conditions,  and  experience  no  particular  inconvenience  there- 
from. Thus,  in  Deba,  in  Thibet,  the  residence  of  a  Lama,  which 
is  nearly  5000  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  the  same 
height  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  atmospheric  pressure  is  re-, 
duced  to  about  one-half,  yet  the  inhabitants  suffer  no  special  incon- 
venience. 

Longet  considers  that  the  too  sudden  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  must  profoundly  modify  oxygenation,  and  so  produce  the 
above-mentioned  consequences — a  certain  time  being  necessary  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  balance  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  those 
external  to  the  body. 

It  is  remarkable  that  aeronauts,  who  ascend  much  more  rapidly 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  no  means  experience  in 
the  same  degree  the  symptoms  of  the  Hal  de  Montagues.  This  diffe- 
rence is  probably  due  to  the  state  of  quiescence  of  body  in  which  they 

*  are  placed,  comparatively  with  those  who,  by  great  muscular  efforts, 
make  the  ascent  of  high  mountains. 
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The  sequence  of  the  phenomena  constituting  the  Mai  de  Mot^tagnei 
may  be  thus  explained  : — 

In  ascending  high  mountains,  the  great  and  rapid  disintegration  of 
muscle  involved  in  the  eflTorts  demanded,  renders  increased  rate  of 
respiration  necessary,  partly  to  supply  the  additional  oxygen  required 
for  the  oxidation  of  the  used-up  tissues,  and  in  part  to  cast  off  by  the 
lungs  the  gaseous  products  of  augmented  chemical  change.  Again, 
the  percentage  of  oxygen  by  volume  in  the  air  decreasing  as  its  density, 
the  number  of  inspiratory  acts  must  be  proportionately  increased 
to  supply  the  amount  of  oxygen  required. 

Hence  accelerated  respiration ;  but  by  a  fixed  physiological  law 
the  rate  of  circulation  is  definitely  proportioned  to  that  of  breathing, 
and  hence  palpitation,  quick  pulse,  and  tinnitus  aurium. 

The  head  symptoms — headach,  vertigo,  and  somnolence — are  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  last-mentioned  cause ;  but  in  some  degree  likewise 
to  the  circulation  in  the  sensorium,  in  the  first  instance,  of  imper- 
fectly decarbonized  blood. 

Kausea  I  regard  as  a  reflex  symptom,  due  to  deranged  intracranial 
circulation. 

The  feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression  of  spirits,  drowsiness,  and 
superficial  haemorrhages,  are  the  direct  result  of  deranged  gaseous 
equilibrium ;  the  surface  pressure  being  insufficient -to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  elastic  fluids  within  the  body.  Blood  is  consequently 
forced  to  the  surface  on  the  same  principle  as  by  the  operation  of  a 
cupping-glass,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  effect  of  damp  weather  upon  the  spirits  and  bodily  vigour 
is  proverbial ;  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  gloomy  aspect  presented  by 
nature  enshrouded  in  mist ;  but  mainly  to  the  accompanying  reduc- 
tion in  barometric  pressure. 

How  this  operates  upon  the  body  so  as  to  depress  vital  energy^  is 
not  well  understood.  My  impression  is  that  the  effect  in  question 
is  produced  by  lowered  vascular  pressure  upon  the  nerve  centres, 
consequent  upon  repletion  of  the  superficial  vessels. 

The  unpleasant  symptoms,  mentioned  as  experienced  by  a  person 
passing  quickly,  and  with  great  muscular  effort,  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  of  very  brief  duration,  and  attended  with  no  bad 
consequences,  if  the  lungs  and  vascular  system  be  healthy,  and  capable 
of  bearing  the  strain  involved  in  the  sudden  transition. 

On  descending  into  the  more  dense  strata  of  the  air  the  traveller 
will  experience  a  new  series  of  phenomena,  or  rather  the  former  series 
modified.  The  surplus  pressure  is  now  ah  extra,  and  the  symptoms 
consequent  upon  exposure  to,  and  respiration  of,  compressed  air,  but 
in  the  relative  sense  only,  are  exhibited. 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  air  absolutely  com- 
pressed, and  of  greater  density  than  that  represented  by  the  standard 
barometric  pressure  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury,  comparatively  little 
has  been  made  known.     This  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  in  nature 
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of  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  experiment,  and  the  difficulty  of 
artificially  constructing  a  suitable  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

Tabarie  in  1838  demonstrated  by  a  scries  of  experiments  that  great 
and  progressive  condensation  of  the  air  surrounding  the  body,  and 
breathed  by  it,  has  the  effect  of  slowing  the  pulse  and  the  respiration, 
and  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body,  both  subjective  and 
objective. 

In  1850  Pravaz  showed  that  under  a  pressure  increased  by  half  an 
atmosphere,  the  pulse  sensibly  falls,  sometimes  by  two-fifths,  respira- 
tion becomes  slower  but  more  ample,  muscular  contraction  acquires 
more  energy,  and  there  is  increased  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  up  to 
ft  pressure  of  ten  to  twelve  centimetres,  above  which  limit  it  is  di- 
minished. He  found,  moreover,  that  on  leaving  the  condensed  air- 
bath,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  was  again  increased,  and  attained 
its  maximum  only  a  certain  time  subsequently. 

Longet  declares  that  **  many  of  these  results  are  not  intelligible, 
and  need  confirmation." 

In  the  building  of  the  bridge  of  Kehl  a  few  years  ago,  Bucquoy 
made  observations  on  liimself  and  others,  as  to  the  effects  of  breathing 
compressed  air.  He  noted  restlessness  and  a  feeling  of  oppression,  ir- 
regularity of  breathing,  consisting  in  abbreviation  of  the  inspiratory, 
and  prolongation  of  tlie  expiratory  act,  quickening  of  the  pulse  and 
palpitation,  pain  in  the  ears  as  if  from  the  impaction  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  so  severe  as  to  make  the  subject  cry,  impairment  of  hearing, 
and  voice  of  a  nasal  quality  and  requiring  an  effort ;  the  movements  of 
the  limbs  were  easier  than  natural,  and  under  a  pressure  of  two  and  a 
half  atmospheres  it  was  impossible  to  whistle,  and  there  was  copious 
perspiration. 

The  pain  in  the  ears  alternately  went  and  returned  till  it  finally 
ceased,  and  simultaneously  the  breathing  became  tranquil. 

On  returning  into  the  open  air  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  cold, 
the  breath  formed  a  dense  cloud,  there  was  a  return  of  palpitation 
and  irregularity  of  breathing,  and  likewise  of  pain  in  the  ears,  all  of 
which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  air  consisted  of  Oxygen, 19-23, 

Nitrogen, 80-77, 

and  contained  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  parts  in  a  hundred. 

The  labourers  lost  flesh  and  appetite,  and  experienced  muscular 
pains,  and  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  Blood 
drawn  from  the  veins  was  in  some  instar.ces  bright  red,  especially  after 
long  exposure  to  compressed  air. 

By  means  of  the  sphygmograph  and  the  ophthalmoscope  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sanderson  has  ascertained  that  the  effect  of  inhaling  compressed  air  is 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  auricles,  and  to  in- 
crease that  in  the  arteries  and  ventricles.  Hence,  he  infers,  it  is 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis, 
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and  allied  afPections,  in  which  the  right  heart  and  the  veins  are  con- 
gested, and  the  left  heart  and  the  arteries  comparatively  empty. 

"With  reference  to  the  curative  application  of  high  atmospheric 
pressure  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence  I  will  make  a  few  observations 
farther  on. 

In  the  building  of  the  great  bridge  now  in  course  of  construction 
across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  observations  of  the  utmost  value 
to  science  have  been  made  upon  this  subject. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  at  St.  Louis,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  chief  engineer's  Report,  from  which  I  shall 
borrow  a  few  extracts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  Paper.  The 
Report  itself  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Academy, 
as  from  it  alone  an  adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  work 
engaged  in,  and  of  the  great  engineering  skill  developed  in  its  execu- 
tion, can  be  formed. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  never  hitherto  has  the  experiment  of  subjecting  the  human 
body  to  the  operation  of  compressed  air  by  immersion  and  respiration, 
been  performed  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  in  so  extreme  a  degree. 

The  chief  engineer,  Colonel  Eads,  says :  **  A  column  of  water. one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height  would  be  equal  to  a  pressure 
of  47 '96  pounds  per  square  inch,  assuming  the  weight  of  the  water  to 
be  62*5  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  greatest  pressure  marked  by  the 
gauges  was  fifty-two  pounds,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  pressure 
in  the  air-chamber  ever  exceeded  fifty,  or  fifty-one  pounds." 

Effects  of  Compressed  Air  on  the  Men, 

'*  The  first  symptom  manifesting  itself,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  is  painfulness  in  one  or  both  ears.  The  Eustachian  tubes  ex- 
tending from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  bony  cavities  over  which 
the  drums  of  the  ears  are  distended,  are  so  minute  as  not  to  allow  the 
compressed  air  to  pass  rapidly  through  them  to  these  cavities,  and 
when  the  pressure  is  increased  rapidly,  the  external  pressure  on  the 
drums  causes  pain.  These  tubes  constitute  a  provision  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  ears  of  such  barometric  changes  as  occur  in  the  atmosphere 
in  Tihich  we  live.  The  act  of  swallowing  facilitates  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  them,  and  thus  equalizes  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of 
the  drums,  and  prevents  the  pain.  The  pressure  may  be  admitted  into 
the  air-lock  so  rapidly  that  this  natural  remedy  will  not  in  all  cases 
relieve  it.  By  closing  the  nostrils  between  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
shutting  the  lips  tightly,  and  inflating  the  cheeks,  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are  opened,  and  the  pressure  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
tympanum  is  equalized,  and  the  pain  prevented. 

*'  This  method  must  be  used  and  repeated,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
pressure  is  let  on,  if  it  be  increased  rapidly.  No  inconvenience  is  felt 
by  the  reaction  when  the  pressure  is  let  off",  as  the  compressed  air 
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within  the  drums  has  a  tendency  to  open  the  tubes,  and  thus  facilitates 
its  escape  through  them ;  whereas  increasing  the  pressure  has  the 
effect  of  collapsing  them,  and  therefore  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
admit  the  compressed  air  within  the  cavities  of  the  ears.  It  frequently 
occurs,  however,  from  some  abnormal  condition  of  these  tubes,  as 
when  influenced  by  a  cold  in  the  head,  that  neither  of  these  remedies 
will  relieve  the  pain. 

*'  To  continue  the  admission  of  compressed  air  into  the  lock,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  intensify  the  suffering,  and  possibly  rup- 
ture the  tympanum  :  therefore  the  lock  tenders  were  particularly  in- 
structed to  shut  off  the  compressed  air  at  the  moment  any  one  in  the 
lock  experienced  pain  about  the  ears ;  and  then,  if  it  could  not  be 
relieved  by  the  above  means,  the  lock  was  opened,  and  the  person  was 
not  permitted  to  go  tlirough  into  the  air-chamber.  Sometimes  fifteen 
minutes  were  occupied  in  passing  persons  through  the  first  time,  after 
which  they  usually  had  no  fui-ther  trouble  from  this  cause. 

**  The  fact  that  the  depth  penetmtod  by  the  air-chamber  was  con- 
siderably gi'eater  than  that  hitherto  reached  in  any  similar  work,  left 
me  without  any  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others  in  either  guard- 
ing against  any  injurious  effects  of  this  great  pressure  upon  the  work- 
men and  engineers  subjected  to  it,  or  of  availing  myself  of  any  known 
specific  for  relieving  those  affected  by  it.  When  the  depth  of  sixty 
feet  had  been  attained,  some  few  of  the  workmen  were  affected  by  a 
muscular  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs. 

"  This  was  rarely  accompanied  with  pain,  and  usually  passed  off  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  As  the  penetration  of  the  pier  progressed, 
the  paralysis  became  more  difficult  to  subdue.  In  some  cases  the  arms 
were  involved,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  sphincter  muscles  and  bowels. 
The  patients  also  suffered  mucli  pain  in  the  joints  when  the  symptoms 
were  severe.  An  average  of  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  affected 
suffered  no  pain  whatever,  but  soon  recovered,  and  generally  returned 
to  the  work. 

"The  duration  of  the  watches  in  the  air-chamber  was  gradually 
shortened  from  four  hours  to  three,  and  then  to  two,  and  finally  to  ono 
hour. 

**  The  use  of  galvanic  bands  or  armour  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  of  construction,  the  foreman  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  men,  to  give  remarkable  immunity  from  the  attacks.  They  were 
all  ultimately  provided  with  them.  These  bands  were  made  of  alter- 
nate scales  of  zinc  and  silver,  and  were  worn  around  the  wrists,  arms, 
ankles,  and  waist,  and  also  under  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Sufficient 
moisture  and  acidity  were  supplied  by  the  perspiration  to  establisli 
galvanic  action  in  the  armour,  and  as  the  opinion  amongst  those  most 
accustomed  to  the  chamber  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  re- 
medy, I  am  very  mucli  inclined  to  believe  it  valuable. 

**  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  air  chamber  ofthi.? 
pier  was  352.  Of  this  number  about  thirty  were  seriously  affected. 
Notwithst^inding  the  care  and  skill  with  which  those  most  severely 
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attacked  were  treated,  twelve  of  the  cases  preyed  fatal.  Each  of  these, 
without  exception  I  helieve,  was  made  the  subject  of  careful  inquest 
by  the  coroner,  aided  by  an  autopsy  conducted  usually  by  some  of  our 
most  skilful  surgeons  and  physicians.  Whilst  the  exciting  cause  in  all 
these  cases  was  doubtless  the  exposure  of  the  system  to  the  pressure 
of  the  condensed  air  of  the  chamber,  the  habits  and  condition  of  several 
of  those  who  died  were,  at  the  time  they  went  to  work,  such  as  would 
have  excluded  them  from  it  if  subjected  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Ja- 
minet ;  and  the  verdict  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  gave  a  totally 
different  cause  for  the  death  of  the  patient.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of 
these  deaths  happened  to  men  unaccustomed  to  the  work ;  several  of 
them  to  men  who  had  worked  but  one  watch  of  two  hours.  In  con- 
trast to  this  is  the  fact  that  quite  a  large  number  of  the  men  (cer- 
tainly one-half  of  those  constantly  employed)  commenced  with  the 
work  at  its  inception,  and  remained  throughout  its  continuance  entirely 
without  injury  or  inconvenience. 

**  Much  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  medical  gentle- 
men who  investigated  the  symptoms,  and  held  autopsies  of  the  deceased. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  maintained  that  a  slower  transition  from  the 
abnormal  to  natural  pressure  would  have  been  less  injurious ;  others 
claimed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  from  the  too  rapid  application  of 
pressure  in  passing  from  th^  natural  into  the  compressed  air.  The  fact 
that  the  air-lock  tenders  were  in  no  case  affected,  although  subjected 
many  times  during  a  watch  of  two  hours  in  the  air-lock  to  rapidly 
alternating  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  one  moment  in  its  normal 
state  in  the  lock,  and  five  minutes  later  exerting  a  pressure  of  50  lbs. 
per  square  inch  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  would  seem  to  prove  both 
of  these  theories  unsound,  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  the  length  of 
time  to  which  the  human  systrm  is  subjected  to  this  extraordinary 
pressure  exists  the  real  source  of  danger,  and  not  from  any  rapid  alter- 
nations of  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed.  After  the  caisson  reached 
the  rock,  I  have  frequently,  when  passing  through  the  air-lock,  ad- 
mitted the  compressed  air  into  it  so  quickly  that  none  but  those  well 
accustomed  to  it  could  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the.'r  ears,  and  yet  I  felt 
no  ill  effects  whatever  from  this  rapidly  increasing  pressure  ;  and  in 
going  out  I  have  let  the  pressure  off  so  fast  that  the  temperature  in  the 
lock  has  fallen  thirty-two  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  in  consequence.  These 
transitions  occupied  but  three  or  four  minutes. 

**  The  fact  that  the  air-chamber  was  briefly  visited  by  thousands 
of  persons,  including  many  delicate  ladies,  even  after  it  had  reached 
the  bed-rock,  some  remaining  as  long  as  an  hour  in  it,  without  any  of 
them  experiencing  the  slightest  ill  effects  from  the  pressure  ;  and  the 
fact  that  no  cases  of  any  importance  whatever  occurred  among  the 
workmen  after  the  watches  were  reduced  to  one  hour,  satisfies  me 
that  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  paralysis,  and  that  by  lessening  still 
more  the  duration  of  the  watches,  a  depth  considerably  greater  can  be 
reached  without  injury  to  the  workmen.  Too  long  a  continuance  in 
the  air-chamber  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion and  paralysis. 
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**  Dr.  Jaminct  on  one  occasion  remained  in  two  and  three  quarter 
hours,  when  the  depth  was  over  ninety  feet,  and  was  dangerously 
attacked  soon  after  reach inp:  home. 

**  Symptoms  of  paralysis  rarely  occurred  in  the  shaft,  hut  gene- 
rally after  the  stairs  were  ascended,  and  never  in  the  air-lock  or  air- 
chamher." 

The  importance  to  the  present  suhjcct  of  the  preceding  extracts, 
both  in  regard  to  the  facts  stated,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  is  my  apology  for  their  great  length.  The  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  physiology,  and  the  critical  acumen  which  the  writer  has 
exhibited  in  the  observations  just  quoted,  are  eminently  creditable 
to  him. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  opinions  enunciated  by  him, 
and  make  some  general  remarks  on  tlie  subject  under  consideration,  I 
wish  to  supplement  what  has  been  taken  from  the  chief  engineer's 
Kcport,  by  some  very  pertinent  observations  contained  in  Dr.  O'Reilly's 
letter.  He  says: — *' Aside  from  its  importiince  in  showing  the  ob- 
stacles which  modem  engineering  science  can  overcome,  by  construct- 
ing the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  such  magnitude  as  to  support  spans  of  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  sinking  them  as  they  build  from  above 
downwards,  through  water  and  sand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
deep,  to  the  rock-foimdation,  with  a  strong  current  equal  to  six  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  atmosplieric  pressure  in  the  caisson,  or  chamber 
nnder  the  pier,  in  whicli  tlic  workmen  shovel  the  sand  to  the  pumps, 
by  which  it  is  gradually  sunk  to  the  bottom,  is  equal  to  four  atmo- 
spheres, or  say  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  it  is  important  to  the 
physiologist,  as  tliis  unusual  pressure  in  the  human  body  has  de- 
veloped a  train  of  symptoms  pretty  accurately  described  in  the  engi- 
neer's Report. 

**I  sawmany  of  the  men  afflicted  with  the  painful  feelings  described, 
and  their  agony  was  very  great ;  but  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  them, 
except  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor]>hine,  and  hypnotic  doses  of 
the  chloral  hydrate.  I  do  not  think  that  the  galvanic  armour  men- 
tioned by  Colonel  Eads  had  the  slightest  advantage  beyond  its  moral 
effects  as  a  diversion  to  the  mind.  None  of  those  I  attended  died, 
and  I  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  poH  mortem  examinations." 

Unfortunatc^ly  the  Report  contains  no  account  of  the  structural 
lesions,  if  any,  exhibited  by  those  who  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  compressed  air,  and  no  statement  of  the  per  centage  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  expired  under  the  pressure  of  four  atmosj)heres.  I  hope  to . 
obtain  some  additional  information  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  if 
successful  in  my  endeavours  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting it  as  a  supplement  to  this  Paper  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Academy. 

According  to  Yivenot  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air  reduces  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  on  the  average  about  six  and  a  half  pulsations  in 
the  minute.  This  effect  he  attributes  to  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  heavier  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  conseciuent  reduction 
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of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  increased  obstacle  to  the  propulsive 
force  of  the  heart. 

The  vessels  were  seen  to  contract  on  the  conjunctivae,  in  the  retina^ 
and  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit.  In  regard  to  respiration  it  produces  a 
twofold  effect — augmentation  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  through 
dilatation  of  the  vesicular  structure,  and  the  introduction  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  air ;  the  latter  effect  is  in  part  duo  to  expansion  of  the  air- 
sacs,  but  mainly  to  the  condensed  character  of  the  air  inspired. 

From  the  observations  hitherto  made  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
effects  upon  the  human  body  of  protracted  immersion  in,  and  respira- 
tion of,  compressed  air  are  : — 

1.  Slowing  of  the  respiration,  and  derangement  of  its  normal 
rhythm. 

2.  Retardation  of  the  pulse. 

8.  Contraction  of  the  superficial  blood  vessels. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  air-sacs  and  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Pain  in  the  ears,  and  loss  of  hearing. 

6.  Nasal  voice,  and  inability  to  whistle. 

7.  Muscular  paralysis. 

8.  Depression  of  temperature. 

9.  Copious  perspiration. 

10.  Diminished  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  effects  are  in  direct  contrast 
with  those  previously  mentioned  as  arising  from  exposure  to,  and  in- 
halation of,  highly  rarified  air,  and  taken  collectively  they  constitute 
a  complex  and  very  difficult  problem  in  physiology.  Without  under- 
taking in  this  Paper  to  discuss  them  in  a  complete  manner,  I  shall 
notice  a  few  of  the  more  interesting,  and  offer  such  remarks  thereon 
as  the  time  and  space  now  at  my  disposal  admit. 

Oppression,  slow  pulse  and  breathing,  and  irregularity  of  the  lat- 
ter, seem  due  in  great  measure  to  repulsion  of  blood  from  the  surface 
upon  the  internal  organs  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  condensed 
air,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
nerve-centres.  Hence,  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrio 
nerves,  and  the  usual  effects  of  such,  namely,  slow  and  irregular 
breathing,  and  inhibition  of  the  heart's  action.  In  regard  to  the 
breathing  there  is,  however,  another  cause  in  operation  which  must  not 
be  omitted,  namely,  the  alteration  in  the  relative  diffasibility  of  the 
gases  within,  and  those  external  to  the  body,  and  the  consequent  mo- 
dification of  Graham's  law  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  respiration. 
The  experiments  of  Mitchell  and  Rogers  of  Philadelphia  have  made  it 
no  longer  doubtful  that  gases  held  in  solution,  and  separated  by  porous 
membranes,  are  thereby  in  no  degree  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  law. 

Pain  in  the  ears  and  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  were 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  column  of  air  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  tympana,  unsupported  by  equal  counter  pressure.     After  a  short 
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time,  as  mentioned  by  all  observers,  this  pain  ceases,  manifestly  owing 
to  the  penetration  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  of  the  condensed 
air  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  entrance  of  air  to  the  middle 
ear  by  this  devious  and  compressible  passage  requires  a  short  time  for 
its  accomplishment,  but  may  be  instantaneously  effected  by  an  act  of 
swallowing,  by  which  the  tube  is  for  a  moment  expanded,  or  by  in- 
flation of  the  pharynx,  as  stated  and  correctly  explaineil  by  Colonel 
Eads.  The  return  for  a  moment  of  the  aural  pain  on  passing  into  the 
normal  atmosphere  was  due  to  a  fresh  derangement  of  gaseous  equili- 
brium, but  now  by  a  transposition  of  the  inequality. 

The  nasal  character  of  the  voice,  and  the  inability  to  whistle,  would 
seem  mainly  due  to  the  necessary  modification  of  elasticity  in  the  con- 
densed air,  by  which  its  capacity  to  propagate  sonorous  vibrations  was 
altered  in  a  proportionate  degree  ;  but  impairment  of  contractile  power 
in  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  lips,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  atmospheric 
pressure  bom  by  them,  probably  contributed  in  some  degree  to  this 
result. 

Paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  was  most  likely  due  in  greatest 
part,  if  not  exclusively,  to  muscular  exhaustion  ;  and  this  opinion  would 
seem  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  Colonel  Eads,  to  the  effect  that  it 
occurred  in  no  instance  in  which  the  subject  of  it  had  not  performed 
protracted  duty  in  the  condensed  air-chamber,  and  that  in  all  cases 
where  death  did  not  actually  follow,  it  was  of  very  brief  duration,  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  a  period  of  two  days.  Depression  of  body-heat 
would  follow  impairment  of  the  respiratory  function,  whilst  sensible 
and  copious  perspiration  would  obviously  result  from  the  diminished 
hygrometric  capacity  of  highly  condensed  air. 

The  normal  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  amounts  to  about  4*35  per 
cent  of  the  expired  air,  and  the  decrease  consequent  on  the  respiration 
of  compressed  air  might  be  accoimted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  notable 
reduction  of  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
that  air. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  discuss  the  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary 
structure,  and  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  the  therapeutic 
applications  of  compressed  air. 

A  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  ultimate  pulmonary  structure,  admit- 
ting of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  strictly  proportioned  to 
the  mobility  of  the  chest  walls,  is  not  only  normal  to  it,  but  likewise 
essential  to  its  functional  efficiency.  This  state  is  the  result  of  two 
opposing  and  usually  well  balanced  forces,  one  tending  to  expand,  and 
the  other  to  contract  or  reduce  the  volume  of  the  lungs.  The  former 
of  these  forces  consists  of  the  active  expansion  of  the  chest  by  the 
muscles  of  inspiration,  supplemented  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the 
air  within  the  lungs  under  the  influence  of  the  normal  heat  of  the 
body;  and  the  latter,  ordinarily  of  the  passive  or  elastic  reaction  of 
the  chest  walls,  aided  by  that  of  the  lungs.  A  still  further  reinforce- 
ment of  either  of  these  agencies  by  any  cause  whatever,  would  derange 
the  balance  of  respiration,  and  constitute  a  morbid  condition.     Mani- 
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festly  Buch  a  state  of  the  atmospheric  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  as 
would  be  competent  by  its  greater  weight  and  expansile  capacity,  to 
increase  the  pressure  upon '  their  internal  surface,  would  constitute  a 
cause  of  this  kind,  and  be  exemplified  in  the  breathing  of  com- 
pressed air. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  lungs  are  the  organs  primarily 
and  most  directly  affected  by  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  and  that, 
curatively,  any  condition  of  the  lungs  involving  impairment  of  their 
capacity  for  elastic  reaction,  or  permanent  expansion  of  their  structure, 
would  be  unsuited  for  the  therapeutic  application  of  compressed  air. 
Yet  I  find  Dr.  Burden- Sanderson  declaring  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis, in  which  there  is  morbid  and  permanent  expansion  of  the 
lungs  owing  to  impairment  or  loss  of  elasticity  of  their  structures, 
and  in  which,  moreover,  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  and  the 
systemic  veins  are  engorged  with  blood.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  I  believe  that  in  such  a  condition  of 
the  lungs  and  right  heart,  the  respiration  of  compressed  air  would 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil  proposed  to  be  remedied.  I  think  it  likely, 
however,  that  if  a  suitable  appliance  were  devised,  by  which  com- 
pressed air,  exceeding  a  pressure  of  two  and  a  half  atmospheres,  or  of 
still  greater  density,  according  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained, 
could  be  introduced  into  the  lungs,  whilst  the  body  was  subjected  to 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  great  benefit  would  arise  therefrom  in 
the  treatment  of  atelectasis,  or  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or 
of  pleuritic  effusions  of  long  standing  with  collapse  or  compression  of 
the  lung. 


XXXII On  A  New  Form   op   Spectroscope.      By   G.  Johnstons 

Stoxey,   M.  a.,  F.  II.  S. 

[Read  Juno  26,  1871.] 

1 .  If  ^  be  the  minimum  deviation  of  a  ray  in  a  prism,  or  a  battery 
of  prisms,  and  i  its  inverse  wave-length,  ».  e,  the  reciprocal  of  its  wave- 
length, then 

de 

may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  measure  of  the  dispersion. 

This  will  assume  a  numerical  form,  if  we  measure  the  deviations 
in  tenths  of  a  minute  of  arc,  and  the  wave-lengths  in  fractions  of 
a  millimetre.  The  inverse  wave-lengths  will  then  be  the  denomina- 
tors of  these  fractions,  and  5  will  be  the  number  of  tenths  of  a  minute 
of  arc,  over  which  one  unit  of  this  scale  of  inverse  wave-lengths  is 
dispersed. 

The  value  of  5  so  defined  will  vary  from  point  to  point  along  the 
spectrum,   having  usually  between  two  and  three  times  the  value 
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at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  that  it  has  at  the  red  end.  The  law 
of  yariation  will  depend  partly  on  the  material  of  the  prisms,  and 
partly  on  their  angle. 

Hence,  to  give  definiteness  to  a  comparison  between  different 
instruments,  some  region  of  the  spectrum  must  be  selected,  at  which 
the  comparison  shall  be  made.  Accordingly,  we  shall  regard  as  the 
dispersion  of  a  prism  the  value  of  h  at  that  point  near  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum,  where  ♦  =  2000,  and  W  (the  wave-length  in  tenth- 
metres)  =  5000.*  Defined  in  this  way  the  dispersion  of  the  battery  of 
three  prisms  in  the  great  Grubb  Spectroscope  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society  is  12. 

But  the  dispersion  of  a  spectroscope  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  <^  the  dispersion  of  its  prisms.  For  the  dispersion  of  a 
spectroscope  is  equal  to  the  dispersion  of  its  prisms  multiplied  by  the 
power  applied  to  its  telescope.  The  actual  dispersion  accordingly 
depends  upon  the  eye-piece  used,  and  is  variable ;  but  there  is  in  each 
spectroscope  a  certtun  standard  dispersion^  which  is  perfectly  definite, 
and  to  the  credit  of  which  the  instrument  is  entitled.  This  is  the  dis- 
persion which  is  obtained  when  the  telescope  is  armed  with  the  highest 
power  that  may,  without  loss  of  light,  be  applied  to  it. 

When  a  spectroscope  is  directed  towards  an  object  producing  bright 
lines,  such  as  a  sodium  flame,  or  nebula,  there  is  a  certain  intrinsic 
brightness  of  each  line,  which  no  disposition  of  our  apparatus  can 
enable  us  to  pass,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  vision  with  one 
eye.  The  most  the  instrument  can  do  is  to  show  us  the  lines  of  this 
maximum  brightness,  diminished  only  by  the  inevitable  losses  from 
absorption  in  passing  through  the  glass, '  and  from  reflection  and  scat- 
tering at  the  poHshed  surfaces. 

This  maximum  brightness  will  be  attained  whenever  the  power  of 
the  eye-piece,  with  which  the  telescope  is  armed,  is  sufficiently  low 
to  emit  pencils  of  light,  which  fill  the  whole  diameter  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.     The  highest  power  which  will  do  this  is — 


Where  a  is  the  aperture  of  the  spectroscope  {i.e.  the  diameter  of  the 
pencil  of  light  passing  through  the  prisms,  and  the  two  object  lenses), 
and  a  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (which  may  be  taken  to  be 
five  millimetres,  or  0*2  of  an  inch).  If  a  higher  power  than  this 
standard  be  applied  to  the  instrument,  the  lines  become  fainter ;  if  a 
lower  power  be  applied,  a  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  spectroscope  is 
left  out  of  use,  and  an  instrument  with  smaller  prisms  would  act  as  well. 
When  armed  with  this  power,  the  dispersion  of  the  spectroscope 
becomes 


*  At  this  point  of  the  spectrum  one  unit  on  the  scale  of  inverse  wave-lengths  is 
equal  to  2*5  units  on  Angstrom's  scale  of  direct  wave-lengths. 
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^  =  \■h  (2) 

It  appears  from  this  expression  that,  withont  impairiiig  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lines,  we  may  increase  the  dispersion  of  a  spectroscope  in 
either  of  two  ways.  Either  by  adding  to  the  nnmber  of  the  prisms, 
which  increases  £,  or  by  enlarging  their  size,  which  increases  a. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  practical  importance  to  determine  in 
which  of  these  two  ways  very  powerful  spectroscopes  can  best  be 
made ;  and  the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  point  ont  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  increasing  the  aperture  rather  than  the 
number  of  the  prisms.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  less  loss  of  light.  The 
loss  of  light  by  absorption  is  the  same  as  when  the  number  of  prisms  is 
increased,  but  there  are  fewer  surfieu^es  at  which  light  is  wasted  by 
reflection  and  scattering.  But  the  great  advantage  would  appear  to  be 
in  defining  power,  for  in  the  proposed  arrapgement  much  of  the  opti- 
cal work  will  be  thrown  on  the  telescope  lenses  instead  of  on  prisms ; 
and  as  telescope  lenses  can  in  practice  be  made  much  more  p^ect  as 
optical  appliances  than  prisms,  a  considerable  advantage  may  be 
expected  in  this  way.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  consequence  of 
any  increased  defect  which  may  arise  in  the  manufacture  of  large 
rather  than  smaU  prisms ;  but  making  every  probable  allowance  for 
this,  there  seems  a  large  outstanding  balance  of  advantage  to  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  the  employment  of  large  prisms. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  investigation  is  taken  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  geometrical  optics  of  the  spectroscope,  especially  in 
its  application  to  astronomy,  which  I  wrote  out  in  February,  1866, 
for  the  use  of  a  friend.  But  I  had  not,  until  lately,  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  conclusion  to  which  it  seemed  to  lead.  It  wiU,  however, 
be  fully  tested  in  using  a  powerful  spectroscope,  which  Mr.  Qrubb 
has  undertaken  to  make  as  part  of  the  apparatus  furnished  to  me  by 
the  Academy  for  investigations  into  the  properties  of  gases. 

In  this  instrument  we  propose  to  employ  an  object  mirror  in  pre- 
ference to  an  object  lens,  to  save  expense ;  and  to  save  expense,  bulk, 
and  complexity,  the  light  will  be  reflected  back  upon  its  course,  so  as 
to  make  one  object  mirror  do  duty  both  as  collimator  and  telescope. 
With  these  arrangements  the  light  will  suffer  three  reflections  from 
silver  films,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  instrument  will  be  extremely 
simple  in  its  mechanical  arrangements,  very  compact,  and  of  great 
apeiture,  as  compared  with  its  cost. 

The  sketch  on  the  following  page  of  a  plan  of  the  apparatus  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  construction. 

S  is  the  chink,  of  which  an  optical  image  is  formed  within  the 
minute  reflecting  prism  /8,  which  is  cemented  to  the  back  of  the 
larger  reflecting  prism  a.  The  light  after  reflection  from  /8  falls  in  a 
diverging  beam  upon  the  mirror  JT,  by  which  it  is  transmitted  as  a 
parallel  beam  into  the  tank  Ty  from  which  it  enters  the  semi-prism  P, 
It  is  then  reflected  by  a  silvered  mirror,  which  forms  the  back  of  the 
semi-prism,  and  returned  on  its  course,  so  that  falling  on  ilf  as  a  paral- 
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lei  beam,  it  is  by  it  brought  to  a  tocoM  on 
a,  by  which  it  ia  reflected  into  the  eye- 
piece E.  The  image  being  formed  on  the 
back  of  o,  the  eyu-piece  must  be  a  micro- 
acope  capable  of  examining  an  object  at 
that  diatanee.  Tho  eemi-pmm  will  be 
filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  will 
be  plunged  in  a  tank  containing  a  liquid 
wliich  shall  possess  the  throe  following 
properties :  a  low  disporaive  power,  a  re- 
fractive indoi  bordering  upon  that  of  the 
iJase  window  of  tho  semi-priflm,  and  a  -S 
specific  grarity  nearly  that  oi  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  We  are  at  presont  engaged  in 
ascertaiuing  whether  glycerine  or  a  eolu- 
tion  of  zinc  chloride  most  nearly  combines 
the  desired  qnahtiea.  The  tunk  is  de- 
signed to  discharge  three  useful  functions ; 
to  prevent  a  straining  pressure  upon  the 
window  and  mirror  of  the  semi-prism,  to 
diminish  the  deviation  of  the  light,  and  to 
render  changes  of  temperature  in  tho  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  slow.  The  mechanical 
part  ofthe  arraogement  is  of  the  dmplest 
kind.  A  motion  of  "the  prism  round  a 
vertical  axis  will  bring  all  parts  of  the 
apectnim  under  review  In  the  field  of 
view  will  bo  scon  both  the  spectrum  and 
the  patch  of  the  liai  k  of  n,  to  which  fi  is 
cemented,  fi  should  extend  a  little  more 
than  half  way  akmg  tho  height  of  a,  and 
then  by  very  slightly  tilting  the  mirror  JIf, 
the  TBCant  patch,  and  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  will  hv  seen  as  in  the  adjoining 
woodcut 


Tho  diameter  of  tho  mirror  is  to  be 
twenty-one  tcntiraetren,  and  tho  other 
parts  in  proportion.  This  gives  forty-two 
as  the  standard  power,  and  we  expect  to 
obtain  with  it  a  dispersion  of  between  250 
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and  300 — ^the  dispersion  of  the  Dublin  Society's  spectroscope  being 
about  eighty.*  Mr.  Burton  has  undertaken  to  make  the  object  mirror, 
and  Mr.  Grubb  will  make  the  prism,  the  window  of  the  tank,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

An  instrument  constructed  in  the  same  way,  but  with  its  semi- 
prism  built  up  of  wedges  of  flint  glass,  cut  out  of  the  disks  manufac- 
tured for  object  lenses,  with  castor  oil  between  them,  would  appear  to 
offer  great  advantages  as  a  spectroscope  for  making  accurate  measures. 
For  &e  observer  could  at  once  tell  which  line  is  in  minimum  devia- 
tion by  its  coincidence  in  the  field  of  view  with  the  middle  of  the 
vacant  patch ;  and  the  position  of  the  prism,  which  is  the  only  move- 
able part  of  the  apparatus  could  be  read  off  with  the  precision  of  an 
astronomical  observation. 


XXXin. — ^DlSCOVEBT  OF  FlSH-BEMAHTS  IS  THE  AlLUVIAL  ClAT  OP  THE 
ElVEB  FOYLE,  WITH  ObSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  FxiSTENCE  AlffD  DlSAP- 
PEABANCE  OP  AN  IJPPEB  LoUOH  FoYLE,  AND  ON  THE  POBXEB  INSULATION 

OF  Debrt  and  of  Inishowen.  By  G.  Sioebson,  M.  D.,  Ch.  M.,  F.  L.  S. 

[Read  June  26,  1871.] 

The  discovery  of  organic  remains  in  alluvial  deposits,  whilst  generally 
of  value,  is  in  the  present  case  of  peculiar  interest,  as  their  apparent 
absence  from  such  deposits  in  the  locality  has  attracted  comment.  In 
the  geological  portion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Londonderry,  Captain  Portlock  thus  wrote: — "As  yet  no  shells, 
either  firesh- water  or  marine,  have  been  found  in  the  detritic  gravel  or 
clay  of  this  parish  [of  Templemore].  In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  marl, 
abounding  in  firesh- water  shells,  is  frequently  the  substratum  of  the 
smaller  bogs,  establishing  fully  their  former  lacustrine  state,  which  ia 
further  supported  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  ancient  canoes  within 
them.  Under  the  larger  bogs,  clay  or  gravel,  without  shells,  is  more 
commonly  found ;  but  before  the  full  bearing  of  this  deficiency  on  the 
question  of  formation  can  be  estimated,  the  bottoms  of  existing  lakes 
diould  be  carefully  examined  in  all  positions,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  the  abundance,  scarcity,  or  total  absence  of  shells  in  the 
shingle  of  the  present  sea  or  lake  shores,  carefuUy  ascertained  at  various 
points  and  under  various  conditions."  Then,  referring  to  the  valley 
that  bounds  upon  the  west  the  hill  on  which  the  fortified  city  of 
Deny  is  situated,  he  remarks : — *^  Indeed,  as  regards  this  immediate 
parish,  the  insulated  valley  of  Deny,  or  Mary  Blue's  Bum,  seems  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  inquiry,  as  it  can  be  nearly  proved  from  history 
to  have  been  a  channel  of  the  river ;  and  yet  it  still  exhibits  a  bottom 
of  gravel  and  clay  without  shells — a  circumstance  in  some  measure  to 

*  The  beam  of  light  in  passing  through  the  prisms  of  this  spectroscope  is  higher 
than  it  is  broad ;  so  that  if  estimated  by  the  height,  the  standu^  power  would  be 
nine,  and  the  dispersion  108  ;  if  estimated  by  the  breadth  of  the  pencil,  the  stand- 
ard power  would  be  five,  and  the  dispersion,  60.  The  instrument,  therefore, 
should  be  credited  with  a  dispersion  whicn  lies  somewhere  between  60  and  108. 
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have  been  expected,  as  the  current  running  through  it  was  pro- 
bably strong  enough  to  render  it  an  unfavourable  habitation  for 
molluscous  animals :  at  present,  therefore,  the  subject  must  be  con- 
sidered strong  in  the  evidence  of  external  characters,  though  as  yet 
only  partially  supported  by  that  of  existing  organic  remains.  That 
this  valley  has  probably  been  a  water-course  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  excavations : — 

"1st  Excavation,  2fb.  6in. — Surface  loam,  with  pebbles  of  mica, 
slate,  and  quartz. 

"  2nd  Excavation,  2ft.  Sin. — The  same  result  as  in  the  Ist;  then 
blueish,  tenacious  clay,  with  thin  gravel. 

''3rd  Excavation,  2ft.  12in. — The  same  result  as  in  1st  and  2nd; 
then  eoarse  gravel.     Underneath,  a  finer  gravel,  mixed  with  sand."* 

No  animal  organic  remains  whatever  appear  to  have  been  found,  as 
none  are  recorded.  However,  the  thin  stratum  of  tenacious  clay  which 
he  describes  seems  to  have  the  same  nature,  origin,  and  age  as  the 
alluvial  deposit  in  which,  farther  up  the  river,  the  fish-remains  have 
been  discovered.  The  deposit  of  clay  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  present 
river  channel,  whore  these  remains  were  found,  is  incomparably  more 
copious  and  extensive  than  at  Deny,  and  evidently  subsided  in  the 
quieter  waters  of  a  lake,  now  vanished.  The  fish-remains  were  found 
in  the  following  manner,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  about  nine 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Derry,  two  miles  north  of  Strabane,  and  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  present  river-current. 

Whilst  certain  labourers,  near  the  village  of  Ballymagorry,  were 
digging  up  clay  for  brickmaking,  they  came  upon  some  smaU  bones. 
The  depth  at  which  they  were  found  was  about  twenty  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  clay,  from  which  generally  a  layer  of  peat,  a  few 
feet  thick,  has  first  to  be  removed.  Pits  for  brick-clay  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  landward  edge  of  a  floe-bog,  which,  extending  in  breadth  for 
some  half  a  mile,  is  bounded  by  the  River  Foyle  on  the  west.  On  the 
opposite,  or  Donegal  side  of  the  river,  a  stratum  of  the  same  clay  is 
to  be  found.  These  bones  were  regarded  as  forming  the  skeleton  of  a 
bird  by  the  labourers,  who  divided  them,  as  curiosities,  among  them- 
selves. This  proves  the  exceeding  rarity  of  such  organic  remains  in 
the  alluvial  deposit  in  question ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no 
other  relic  of  life  had  ever  been  met  with  in  excavating  the  clay-pits. 

The  bones,  which  are  now  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  and  still  re- 
tain some  of  the  clay  in  their  interstices,  are  manifestly  portions  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  moderately  large  fish.  The  determination  of  the  spe- 
cimen is  rendered  difficult  by  the  imperfection  of  the  skeleton ;  but, 
from  what  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter,  I  am  in- 
duced to  form  the  following  opinion.  Belonging  as  it  does  to  the  division 
of  Osseous  fishes,  we  must  yet  exclude  both  Acanthopterygii  and  Mala- 
copterygii  apodes.  The  Malacopterygii  abdominales  give  us,  as  pos- 
sible individuals,  the  salmon,  trout,  and  pike.     The  non-discovery^of 

*0rdDaac6  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Londonderry.    Dublin :  Hodges  k  Smith, 
1837,  vd.  L,  p.  6. 
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teeth  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  latter,  of  which  they  are  the  strong 
point  The  hones  are  too  large  for  the  trout ;  and  on  comparing  the 
▼ertehrffi  with  those  of  the  salmon  the  distinction  is  unmistakahle. 
From  the  families  of  the  Order  Malacopterygii  suh-hrachiati  wo  must 
choose  the  Gadoids.  On  comparing  the  vertehrsB  with  those  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  the  codfish,  they  were  found  to  correspond  exactly. 
Whilst  the  pike,  a  river  and  lake  fish,  has  been  captuitnl  in  the  salt 
water  below  Derry,  the  codfish,  I  am  informed,  has  sometimes  come 
up  above  Derry  with  the  tide,  which  ascends  for  many  miles.  Other 
Gadoids,  the  Img  and  whiting,  have  been  captured  in  the  estuaries  near 
the  city,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  main  ocean. 

The  discovery  of  these  fish-remains,  and  the  character  of  the 
deposit  in  which  they  were  found,  combine  to  show  not  merely  Ihat 
there  used  to  be  water  here,  but  that  this  water  was  other  than  an 
ancient  channel.  The  presence  of  a  lough,  extending  over  half  a  mile 
in  width  from  the  present  river,  is  indicated.  The  physical  confonna- 
tion  of  the  place  supports  this  view.  The  ground  slopes  suddenly  in 
parts,  forming  a  bank  which  appears  to  have  been  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
Almost  from  its  base  a  floe-bog  extends  for  over  half«a  mile  to  the  river 
channel ;  and  beyond  the  river,  bog  and  alluvial  clay  indicate  that  the 
lough  was  enlarged  more  widely  still.  Its  longer  dimension  was  north 
and  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  present  river ;  and  in  its  course  it 
appears  to  have  been  narrowed  in  places,  and  again  to  have  widened 
out  over  the  low  levels.  On  looking  north  towards  Derry,  fttnii 
Strabane  Eailway  Station  or  Lifford  Bridge,  little  power  of  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  revive  the  ancient  scene.  The  hills  and  shelving 
shores  enclose  a  vast  and  level  expanse  of  bog  and  alluvium,  through 
which  the  river  winds,  as  though  a  living  current  were  sweeping 
through  the  congealed  waters  of  a  great  lake. 

The  height  above  sea-level  of  the  floe-bog,  beside  and  beneath 
which  this  brick-clay  is  found,  varies,  near  Ballymagorry,  from  16  feet 
to  40  feet,  according  to  the  figures  set  down  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps.  If  we  examine  the  low  ground  bounding  the  river  at  both 
sides  from  Derry  to  Strabane,  we  find  the  following  figures  given  as 
showing  its  elevation  above  sea-level  in  different  parts : — 16  and  20 
near  Derry ;  12  and  15  higher  up ;  50  in  one  place,  which  probably 
was  once  an  islet;  20  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dennet;  16  at  Corkan  Island; 
16  at  Island  More;  18  and  13  near  Strabane.  Above  Strabane  and 
Lifford  we  have  it  22  feet ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Finn  Eiver  at 
16,  17,  14,  15  toward  Castlefinn,  where  it  is  19  feet.  The  floe-bog, 
indeed,  lies  between  Strabane  and  Londonderry ;  but  gravel  pits  aro 
to  be  noticed  in  many  other  places  near  the  rivers,  and  the  bnck-clay 
is  discoverable  as  far  as  Castlefinn.  The  preceding  facts  and  figures 
combine  to  demonstrate  that  at  a  very  recent  period,  geologically  con- 
sidered, in  place  of  the  present  Elver  Foyle,  there  extended  from  Stra- 
bane to  Derry  a  long  firth  or  irregular  lake,  of  varying  widths. 
Several  islets  studded  its  surface,  jutting  creeks  ran  in  amongst  the 
thickly-wooded  shores,  and  a  principal  arm  of  the  lake  reached  west- 
wards as  far  as  the  place  where  now  stands  Castlefinn.     This  now  va- 
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nished  lako  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  Upper  Lough 
Foyle.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  Lower  Lough  (to  which  modem 
map-makers  restrict  the  name  of  Lough  Foyle^,  the  whole  expanse  of 
water  presented  the  form  of  an  hour-glass,  being  narrowed  at  Derry. 
The  Hill  of  Derry,  however,  then  stood  separate  from  the  mainland, 
and  formed  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  connecting  strait. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  this  hour-glass  form  characterizes  several 
Irish  lakes,  and,  with  respect  to  two  lakes  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
this  Foyle  Lough  must  have  resembled  Lough  Swilly,  only  that  it  was 
larger,  and  Lough  £me,  only  that  it  was  tidal. 

The  question  naturally  arises — **  Was  Upper  Lough  Foyle  in  ex- 
istence within  the  time  of  historical  record  ?"      The  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  historical  times  is 
*  not  without  importance  in  the  identification  of  ancient  districts,  and 
the  settlement  of  localities  of  historical  events. 

Tradition  of  the  former  existence  of  the  Lough  is  embodied  in  the 
name  of  **  Lough  Foyle,"  which  is  still  popularly  given  to  what  map- 
makers  call  the  Kiver  Foyle,  in  its  whole  extent  from  Strabane  to 
Derry ;  for  to  no  other  river,  however  large — not  even  to  the  Shannon, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  Foyle — is  the  term  "  Lough"  applied. 
The  name,  therefore,  is  not  intended  as  loosely  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
sent Biver  Foyle,  but  remains,  as  a  fossil  in  the  language,  to  show  the 
former  lacustrine  conditions  of  the  Foyle  in  this  place.  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
who  was  not  aware  of  this  significance  of  the  name,  yet  records  that 
it  was  the  exclusive  popular  appellation  amongst  the  peasantry,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  researches  for  the  Ordnance  Survey,  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  He  also  cites  authorities  to  show  that  it  was  the 
true  ancient  name  of  what  is  now  called  Kiver  Foyle,  and  remarks 
that  his  ignorance  of  this  at  first  led  liim  into  one  or  two  topographi- 
cal errors,  as  he  had  naturally  imagined  that  not  the  ''River,"  but 
(what  we  may  call)  Lower  Lough  Foyle,  was  referred  to,  when  the 
name  ''  Lough  Foyle"  was  mentioned. 

Thus,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  volume  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey (Co.  Donegal,  Letters,  p.  153),  the  following  passage  occurs  in  one 
of  Dr.  O^Donovan's  letters  : — "  The  farmers  of  Teboyne  never  heard 
of  a  river  called  the  River  Foyle.  Lough  Foyle  is  the  only  name  of 
the  *  watter'  up  all  the  way  to  Liffer,*  where  the  Head  of  Lough 
Foyle  is.  Here  the  Lough  (not  river)  receives  two  rivers,  the  Moume, 
the  larger,  from  Tyrone,  and  the  Finn,  the  lesser,  from  Donegal. 
This  (Liffbrd)  is  exactly  the  place  where  the  ancient  Irish  placed  the 
Head  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  0' Sullivan,  speaking  of  a  battle  which  took 
place  at  Li£feria,  between  O'Donnell  and  Dockwra's  party,  says  that 
boats  (phasellis)  sailed  up  the  Lake  (Lacus)  from  Derry  to  Lifferia.  f 

*  This  is  tho  popular  and  correct  pronunciatioxi  of  the  name  (Leithbear),  now 
altered  to  Lifford. 

t  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  similar  occuirence  is  chronicled  as  having 
occurred  three  and  a  half  centuries  before : 

"  A.D.  1248,  Brian  0*Neill,  Lord  of  Tyrone,  brought  Tessels  from  Lough  Foyle 
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I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the  extent  of  Moy  Itha ;  it  never 
comprised  any  part  of  Inishowen — ^never;  it  is  no  other  than  the 
Lagan,  and  its  situation  on  '  Lough  Foylc'  alludes  to  what  modem 
map-makers  call  River  Foyle."  He  indicates  a  second  error,  also,  in 
these  words : — **  And  where  Colgan  says  that  *  Tir-enna  is  a  territory 
in  Tir-connell,  situate  between  two  arms  of  the  sea — viz.,  between 
Lough  Eoyle  and  Lough  Soolie,'  we  are  to  understand  by  this  that 
he  meant  not  Liishowen,  which  really  lies  between  the  two  Loughs, 
but  the  eastern  part  of  the  barony  of  Eaphoe,  now  called  the  Lagan 
(formerly  Moy  Itha),  which  lies  between  the  arms  of  Lough  Foyle  and 
Lough  S willy — i.e.,  between  Lifford  and  Letterkenny,  and  which  was 
bounded  on  the  N.N.E.  by  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen." 

Tir-enna,  it  is  obvious,  did  "  really  lie"  between  two  Loughs,  at  a 
time  (as  I  point  out)  when  Upper  Lough  Foyle  was  still  in  existence, 
and  that  existence  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  citations  given.  It  is 
further  shown  in  the  name  of  a  place  called  Murlog,  near  Lifford,  as 
the  appellation  signifies  a  *' sea-cove."  In  the  year  1600,  Sir  Henry 
Dockwra  mentioned  the  name  '*  Lough  Foyle"  as  being  that  commonly 
employed.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Inquisitions,  dated  Derry,  23rd  Nov., 
an.  1545,  mention  is  made  of  ''the  royalties  and  fisheries  of  the  lake 
or  river  called  Loghfoilc  ;"  and,  again,  we  have  it  in  the  statement  that 
*''  the  island  called  Inshcorri,  in  the  river  or  lake  of  Loghfoile,  near  the 
village  of  Liffer,  likewise  belongs  to  the  said  Queen,  as  a  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  said  monastery  of  (Colum  killy),  or  house  of  the  Canons 
of  Deny." 

Fortunately,  in  the  Maps  of  the  Escheated  Counties  in  Ireland,  JL.D. 
1609,*  there  is  positive  and  distinct  evidence  that  the  "Lake  of  Logh- 
foile" was  at  that  date  different  in  size  from  the  present  river.  It 
was  much  broader  and  contained  more  islands. 

On  the  modem  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  River  Foyle  is 
found  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  when  measured  by  scale, 
even  when  the  measurement  is  taken  at  the  greatest  divergence  of 
its  channels,  and  across  two  islands,  Oilen-more  and  Oilen-beg,  at 
Disert  Now,  in  a  map  of  the  escheated  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
drawn  to  scale,  the  **  Lake  of  Loghfoile"  is  laid  down  at  a  mile  in 
width,  and  this  width  is  continued  for  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  below  Strabane.  The  map  is  carefully  set  out,  for  confiscation 
purposes,  and  there  is  not  much  probability  of  a  gross  error  in  these 
dimensions,  more  especially  as  this  part  of  the  Lough  is  marked  down 
as  **  The  Salmon  Fisheries,"  and  would,  therefore,  be  attentively  ex- 
amined.    Besides,  we  have  a  second  test,  in  the  number  of  islands. 

into  Magh-Itha,  and  across  Tcrmon-Daveoj?,  until  he  reached  Lough  £me,  where 
ho  committed  great  depredations  and  demolished  a  castle.'* 

The  Head  of  the  Lough,  at  Strahane  and  Lifford,  was  then,  in  fact,  re- 
garded as  a  seaport.  This  is  evident  from  the  facts  mentioned,  from  the  name  of 
a  place  near  Lifford,  Murlog  (c/.  Mur-hholg,  now  Murlough  Bay),  or  sea-cove,  and 
from  the  appellation  anciently  given  to  Lifford,  Port-na-tri-namhad,  afterwards 
Portnatrynod,  signifying  the  "port  of  the  three  enemies." 

♦  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  1861. 
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The  modem  map  lays  down  two  comparatively  large  islands,  "  Island- 
more"  {recte  **  Oilen-mor,"  %,e.  Great  Island)  and  **  Corkan  Island,"  a 
much  smaller  isle,  "  Island-beg"  {reete  *'  Oilen-beg,"  i.e.  Little  Island), 
and  a  yet  smaller  islet,  called  **Yew  Island" — that  is,  four  islands,  of 
which  two  are  very  small.  Now,  the  Escheatment  Map  of  Tyrone 
shows  five  islands  in  the  mile- wide  lake.  Two  of  these  are  small,  and 
three  comparatively  large  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  in  Map  No.  16, 
a  sixth  island  is  placed  between  Liffer  and  Strabane.  Thus  two  islands 
have  lost  their  insular  character,  on  account  of  the  water-courses  be- 
tween them  and  the  mainland  having  been  filled  up. 

Of  these  two,  one  was  that  island  lying  at  the  Head  of  the  Lough, 
between  Strabane  and  Lifibrd.  On  the  Escheatment  Map,  the  Castle  of 
Strabane  is  laid  down  as  close  beside  the  east  channel,  and  its  position 
seems  to  have  been  selected  in  order  to  command  the  ford.  But 
through  the  choking  up  of  this  channel,  and  the  consequent  connexion 
of  the  former  island  with  the  Strabane  territory,  this  reason  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  ^te  is  no  longer  so  obvious,  seeing  that  the  west  channel 
at  Lifford,  now  the  only  channel  of  the  river,  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Strabane  Castle.  The  interference  of  man,  no  doubt,  per- 
fected the  obstruction  of  the  east  channel,  as  the  town  of  Strabane  en- 
larged. One  bridge  thus  sufficed,  and  ground  was  gained.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  at  times  of  high  flood  the  escapement  by  one  chan- 
nel is  scarcely  enough,  and  the  river,  trying  to  reconquer  its  second 
channel,  lays  part  of  the  town  under  one  or  two  feet  of  water,  and 
even  puts  in  an  appearance  beside  the  Castle. 

From  this  ex-island*  at  the  Head  of  the  Upper  Lough,  the  trans- 
ition to  Deny  at  the  other  extremity  is  natural,  as  there  is  evidence 
to  demonstrate  that  this  place  also  was  onco  an  island.  At  a  first 
glance  the  statement  seems  rash,  for  the  valley  through  which  the 
channel  should  have  gone,  in  order  to  insulate  the  city,  is  now  dry  and 
firm  ground,  covered  with  habitations,  and  not  even  subject  to  those 
inundations  which  still  testify  to  the  former  existence  of  a  second 
channel  at  Strabauc.  The  names,  **  Cow-bog"  and  "Bogside,"  applied 
to  this  locality,  indicate,  however,  that  there  was  a  well-remembered 
time  when  this  vdlley  was  a  morass.  Following  the  matter  up,  in 
order  to  determine,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  periods  of 
change,  so  desirable  from  a  geological  as  well  as  from  a  historical 
stand-point,  proof  is  got  that  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  now 
firm  ground  was  a  wet,  almost  impassable  bog.  For,  in  1600,  Sir 
Henry  Dockwra,  in  his  "  Narration  of  Services,"  wrote  : — "On  the 
22nd  May  wee  put  the  army  in  order  to  marche,  and,  leaving  Captaine 
Lancellot  Atford  at  Culmore,  with  600  men,  to  make  up  the  workes, 
wee  went  to  the  Derry,  4  miles  off  upon  the  river  side,  a  place  in  the 

*  Haying  since  re-visited  the  locality,  I  find  that  the  angle  of  Innd  immediately 
above  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  Finn  and  Monme  still  retains  the  name  of  "  the 
island.'*  It  is  now  no  longer  insulated  (except  daring  floods),  but  men  live  who 
recollect  the  existence  of  the  vanished  channel.  This  fact  testifies  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Escheatment  Maps.    The  angle  islet  was  probably  part  of  a  larger  isle. 
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manner  of  an  island,  comprehending  within  it  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
wherein  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  abhay,  of  a  hishopp's  house,  of  two 
churches,  and  at  one  of  the  ends  of  it  an  old  castle,  the  river  called 
Loughfoile  encompassing  it  all  on  one  side,  and  a  bog  most  com- 
moidic  wet,  and  not  easilie  passable,  except  in  two  or  three  places 
dividing  it  from  the  maine  land."  Thus,  in  Dockwra*s  eyes  Deny 
presented  an  insular  appearance,  although  what  had  been  the  west  chan- 
nel was  then  a  wet  marsh.*  Proceeding  still  further  back  we  discover 
that  some  half  century  before,  Derry  was  distinctly  known  as  an  island. 
Thus  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Inquisition,  dated  Derry,  23rd  Nov.,  an. 
1545,  mention  is  made  of  '^  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  called  the  Island 
qf  Berry"  The  fact  that  as  this  '*  Island  of  Derry"  lost  its  insular 
character,  it  also  gradually  lost  the  name  of  island,  is  a  proof  that 
when  that  appellation  was  given  to  it  the  term  was  truly  applicable. 
Captain  Portlock's  excavations  furnish  the  geological  links  necessary 
in  .the  chain  of  evidence. 

The  ex-island  at  Strabane  enjoyed  its  insidar  character  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  three  centuries  ago  it  may  be  held  certain  that  Derry  was 
also  an  island.  Thus  there  was  an  island  at  the  head,  and  another 
island  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Lough,  both  of  which  have  since  become 
connected  with  the  mainland.  The  insulation  of  Derry  added  another 
to  the  number  of  islands  already  mentioned,  so  that  three  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  at  least  seven  islands  in  Upper  Lough  Foyle ; 
and  as  the  lake  was  more  extensive  at  that  period,  some  knolls  on  its 
banks  must  also  have  increased  the  number,  by  their  insulation. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  the  former  insulation  of  Inishowen,  the 
great  peninsula  which  lies  between  Lower  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough 
Swilly,  its  neck  being  near  Derry.  The  name  signifies  the  Island  of 
Eoghan,  but  so  firmly  is  its  peninsular  character  established  that  no 
idea  of  its  insulation,  within  historical  times,  appears  to  have  been 
conceived.  People  have  preferred  to  do  violence  to  the  name  or  to 
its  aptness,  regarding  it  as  loosely  applied,  or  only  employed  for 
want  of  a  more  appropriate  Irish  word,  which,  however,  exists. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  it  was  once,  within  his- 
torical times,  a  perfectly  accurate  appellation. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  former  existence  and  extent  of 
Upper  Lough  Foyle,  and  noted  the  various  elevations  of  the  soil 
where  once  its  waters  flowed,  I  examined  its  vicinity  for  traces  of 
contemporary  changes.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  there  had 
existed  also  other  features  in  the  landscape,  since  obliterated  like- 
wise. My  attention  was  immediately  arrested  by  a  remarkable  im- 
pression, or  furrow,  so  to  say,  which  runs  from  an  inlet  of  the  Swilly, 
a  little  north  of  Burt  House,  post  Dunberry  Hill,  between  Elagh  and 
the  Grianan  to  the  Foyle,  at  Penny  burn,  near  Culmore,  a  little  north 

*This  Bwamp  is  marked  in  Neville's  Map  of  the  Siege,  1689.  A  stream  ran 
through  it,  northwards,  into  a  slob,  which,  occupying  all  the  space  known  now  as 
»*  Waterloo  Place,"  extended  to  the  "  Cowards'  Bastion"  and  **  Corn-Market.'*  The 
•lob  also  bounded  *'  Water  Bastion,"  so  that  Foyle  street  now  partially  covers  its 
site  on  the  southern  side. 
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of  Deny.  At  various  places  along  this  hollow  the  figures  18,  28,  28, 
29,  32,  36,  37,  marked  its  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low- 
water  (the  tide  rises  nine  feet  in  Lough  Foyle).  Now,  these  heights 
were  no  greater  than  those  recorded  for  the  soil  beside  the  (Upper) 
Foyle,  where  water  once  flowed.  The  physical  appearance  and  geo- 
logical character  of  this  farrow  that  crosses  the  neck  of  the  Inishowen 
peninsula  were  next  found  to  support  the  inference  that  it  might  have 
been  a  water-channel  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Upper  Lough 
Poyle.  Captain  Portlock  well  described  the  characteristics  of  this 
district  (Ordnance  Survey,  Art.  Detritus).  The  principal  locality  of 
the  deposits  which  came  under  the  head  of  Detritus  lies  about  and 
includes  Culmore.  It  runs  inland  (or  towards  Swilly)  from  the  Foyle; 
its  edge  is  defined  by  the  rise  of  the  Schist  range,  the  termination  of 
which  is  covered  with  gravel.  **  The  inner  part  of  this  spacious  flat  is 
bog,  resting  on  clay,"  he  observes;  and  here  again  the  resemblance  to 
the  Upper  Foyle  is  marked.  The  edge  at  Lough  Foyle  is  composed  of 
thin  horizontal  strata  of  sand  and  pebbles.  In  other  parts,  this 
arrangement  is  not  observed  in  the  detritus ;  the  sand  or  gravel  is 
heaped  along  the  sides  of  valleys,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  flat  bogs 
resting  on  level  clay.  *'  The  union  of  these  two  forms  of  detritus  im- 
presses strongly  on  the  present  surface  the  character  of  ancient  water- 
courses, either  lakes  or  rivers.  The  detritus  of  gravel  narrows  and 
defines  the  boundaries,  while  the  level  clay  base  contributes  to  give 
the  boggy  covering  that  uniformity  of  surface  which  characterizes  the 
tranquil  water  of  a  lake."  Such  appearances  may  be  observed  in  the 
valley  which  contains  the  bog  of  Shantallon,  and  bog  and  lake  of 
Ballyarnet,  where  a  chain  of  isolated  sand  hills  may  also  be  seen,  up 
whose  sides  the  bog  has  crept.  Some  of  their  summits  have  been 
capped  by  it  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Then  the  furrow  which  crosses  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  thus 
accurately  described: — **  In  the  still  more  marked  depression  which, 
constituting  the  valley  of  Pennybum,  extends,  with  little  variation  of 
level,  towards  Lough  Swilly,  the  appearances  are  equally  illustrative; 
for,  in  advancing  towards  the  west,  the  valley  is  narrowed  between  two 
beds,  or  islands  of  rocks,  and  exhibits  a  channel  so  natural  and  well 
defined  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  river  or 
strait — an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  level,  smooth,  and 
now  grassy  bog,  which  lines  the  bottom.  Thd  channel  again  swells 
into  an  open  basin,  and  is  again,  for  a  short  distance,  contracted,  as  it 
winds  round  some  projecting  rocks,  which  seem  to  attest,  by  their  iso- 
lated position,  limited  extent,  and  low  level,  that  some  powerful  agent, 
such  as  water,  had  long  exercised  on  them  its  abrading  infiuence.  The 
curious  sandhill,  called  Dunberry  Hill,  is  in  the  prolongation  of  this 
valley,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  which  those  previously  de- 
scribed bear  to  the  valley  of  Ballyamet." 

On  investigating  the  subject  histoiically,  I  find  that  portion  at  least 
of  this  transverse  valley  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  wet  marsh  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  James  I.  In  an  inquisition  made  that  year,  mention 
is  made  of  a  boundary  marked  by  a  river,  *^  which  river  crosses  over 
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through  the  morass  as  &r  as  Lough  Swilly  aforesaid,''  while,  '^  firom 
the  causeway  of  Ellaghe,  as  far  as  Lough  Foyle  aforesaid,  is  through 
the  midst  of  a  morass  tending  to  Lough  S  willy  as  aforesaid."  Thus,  it 
would  appear,  at  that  date,  to  have  presented  characteristics  identical 
with  those  which  Dockwra  describes  as  distinguishing  the  channel- 
valleys  of  Derry  twenty  years  before.  The  furrow  across  the  neck  of 
the  Inishowen  peninsula  might  therefore  have  served  as  a  channel,  or 
water-course,  insulating  Inishowen  even  later  than  the  closed  Derry 
channel. 

Now,  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  discover 
that  in  the  Escheatment  Maps  of  Ulster,  a.  d.  1609,  the  Foyle  and  Swilly 
are  shown  connected  by  a  channel ;  and  this  watercourse  runs  exactly 
in  the  direction  indicated,  for  it  proceeds  from  an  inlet  of  Swilly,  a 
little  north  of  *'  Bert  Castle/'  south  of  <<  Elowh  Castle,"  and  joins  the 
Foyle  a  little  north  of  *'  Derrie."  A  second  but  imperfect  channel  is 
even  shown  as  connecting  the  Swilly  and  Foyle  south  of  Derry;  it  runs 
from  the  north  side  of  ''  Kilmakatrem  Castle"  to  the  south  side  of 
*'*  Cargan"  (now  Carrigan).  Aileach  would  thus  have  been  insulated. 
With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  with  the  insulation  of 
Malin,  also  marked,*  corroborative  evidence  not  being  readily  attainable. 
The  establishment  of  the  former  existence  of  one  channel  suffices  to 
prove  that  Inishowen  was  really  an  island  within  historical  times. 

Additional  proofs  of  its  insulation  may  be  found  in  the  Irish  Annals, 
and  confirmation  in  its  ancient  political  geography.  Thus,  although 
Inishowen  is  united,  both  politically  and  geographically,  with  t^e 
county  of  Donegal,  it  was  of  old  disconnected  from  it  in  both  ways. 
Inishowen  formed  part  of  Tyrone,  politically,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  still  continues  ecclesiastically,  as  the  diocese  of  Deny 
includes  Inishowen,  Derry,  and  Tyrone,  taking  in  both  margins  of 
the  Foyle  as  of  old.  Named  Eoghan's  Island,  after  Eoghan,  son  of 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  was  buried  there,  at  Iskyheen,  the 
Irish  annalists  repeatedly  and  emphatically  distinguish  it  as  an  island. 
This  is  observable  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Four  Masters: — 

*'  A.  D.  1 21 1 .  Thomas  Mac  Uchtry  and  the  sons  of  Randal  Mac  Sorley 
came  to  Derry,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-six  ships,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  town.  They  passed  thence  into  the  island  of  Eoghan 
(Inishowen),  and  ravaged  the  entire  island." 

This  is  clear,  but  so  strong  is  the  modem  impression  of  the  penin- 
sular character  of  Inishowen,  that  Dr.  0' Donovan,  in  his  translation, 
adds  the  words  (*'  recUj  peninsula").  However,  the  Annals  give  no 
countenance  to  this  alteration,  as  may  also  be  seen  from  this  passage : — 

**  A.D.  1010.  Oenghus  O'Lappan,  lord  of  Cinel  Enda,  was  slain  by 
Cinel  Eoghain,  of  tJie  Idand^^'  i.  e.  Inishowen. 

Thus  the  epithet  which  distiuguishes  that  portion  of  the  Cinel 
Eoghain  from  those  dwelling  east  of  the  Foyle  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  insularity  of  Inishowen  was  then  notorious.     **  The  Island" 

*  In  the  map  of  *'  The  Kingdome  of  IreUnd'*  (ti  foe-Mimile  of  the  original)  atUcbed 
fo  racaia  Ribernia  the  channels  insulating  Malin  and  Inishowen  are  alto  marked. 
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raffioes  to  point  out  the  locality,  as  there  was  no  other  to  compare 
with  it  in  size.  So,  after  it  had  hecome  connected  with  the  mainland, 
the  appellation  of  Inch  (Inis,  the  island)  was  popularly  transferred  to 
an  isle  in  Lough  Bwilly,  which,  though  extremely  small  in  relation  to 
it,  was  large  when  compared  with  some  others.  Inch,  however,  has  be- 
come a  peninsula  in  quite  recent  years.  In  1836,  the  sands  between  it 
and  the  mainland  had  so  far  accumulated  as  to  permit  of  a  passage 
across,  at  low  water,  along  the  strand  road.  When  a  deposit  of  detritus 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  reclamation  profitable,  human  inter- 
ference completed  the  isthmus.  Inch  now  is  no  longer  an  island, 
thou^  still  marked  as  such  upon  the  maps. 

The  considerable  elevation  above  water  to  which  sands  may  attain 
is  well  shown  at  the  £me  estuary,  at  Ballyshannon,  where  the  sandy 
strand  varies  from  5  feet  at  Coolinargit  and  Ballass  to.  LdO  feet  near 
Finner  East,  where  it  ascends  to  192  feet. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  channels  described  should  have 
become  choked  up,  least  of  all  that  which  united  Lough  S  willy  to  Lough 
Foyle.  The  sand  hills  are  readily  accounted  for ;  even  the  tallest  of  them, 
Dunberry  Hill,  is  only  79  feet  high.  The  deposit  of  detritus  in  the 
channel  was  supplemented  fty  the  growth  of  bogs  above  it,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  may  proceed  may  be  judged  from  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  **  Bog  Reports,"  that  he  observed  one  bog 
grow  two  inches  each  year  during  twenty  years.  Thus  a  bog  might 
have  grown  four  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  partial  upheaval  of  the  land. 
That  this  north-western  district  was  subject  to  disturbance  of  levels 
within  historical  times  may  be  inferred  from  statements  in  the  Annals, 
and  from  certain  physical  facts.  Thus,  I  observed  deep  in  a  clay  pit 
the  stump  of  a  tree ;  it  was  impossible  to  discover  with  certainty,  but 
it  seemed  probable,  that  it  had  been  growing  in  the  spot,  when,  owing 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  the  waters  rushed  over  the  place,  broke  it^ 
and  buried  it  slowly  with  silted  soil.  Now,  the  Annals,  a.  m.  3581,  do 
Goiintenance  such  an  occurrence,  as  they  chronicle  the  ''  eruption"  of 
Lough  Foyle  in  that  year.  Again,  a.  m.  375 1,  it  is  related  that  a  Firbolg 
tribe,  the  £mai,  were  defeated  on  the  plain  where  Lough  Erne  (which 
takes  their  name)  now  is ;  after  their  defeat  the  lake  flowed  over  them. 
And,  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan  communicates  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
twenty  feet  beneath  a  bog  surface,  at  Pettigo,  near  this  lake,  the  skull 
of  a  dolphin  has  been  lately  discovered.  This  indicates  that  the  sea 
once  overflowed  that  locality,  through  subsidence  of  the  land.  That 
there  has  been  upheaval  since  is  proved  by  the  surface  of  Lough  Erne* 


*  **I  passed  over  the  grand  cliffs  that  dverbang  the  plain  of  Fweealt  of  TooriUL  This 
Fweealt  is  a  level  district  running  about  five  miles  along  the  N.  VV.  banks  of  the  great 
Lough  Erne.  The  name  (*  Faoi  all*)  signifies  under  the  height,  subrupian.  It  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  when  the  awfal  commotion  took 
place  that  formed  Lough  Erne.  It  was  by  a  depression  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  some 
subterranean  commotion,  similar  to  the  one  that  in  later  times  destrojed  the  city  of 
Lisbon."— Ordnance  MSS.,  Fermanagh.    Letters,  p.  41. 
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being  at  present  elevated  149  feet  9  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
low  water.  At  the  period  of  its  elevation  the  upheaval  may  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Foyle  basin  also. 

Still  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  cite  such  a  cause,  even  as  assisting  in 
the  obliteration  of  Upper  Lough  Foyle  and  the  adjacent  channels.  The 
deposition  of  the  travelled  gravel  and  silts  of  which  the  tributary  and 
often-flooded  rivers  and  torrents  were  the  vehicles,  would  proceed  at 
no  inconsiderable  rate  in  such  a  lake.  The  great  alluvial  tract  formed 
by  the  Rhone  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  removal  of  the 
lake  margin  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  eight  centuries  from 
the  town  of  Port  Yallais,  the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  estuaries  of  the 
Forth,  Tay,  and  Humber,  and  of  the  Lee  at  Cork,  all  show  what 
changes  may  thus  be  caused.  Then  the  closing  up  of  the  west  channel 
at  the  Island  of  Derry,  by  throwing  all  the  weight  of  water  on  the  east 
channel,  caused  it  to  be  excavated  to  a  greater  depth.  Four  miles  above 
Derry  the  river  depth  is  only  22  feet ;  quite  near  it  is  only  24  feet ; 
while  at  the  midst  of  the  east  channel  it  is  43  feet 

This  lowering  of  the  escape  channel  would  be  followed  by  a  low- 
ering of  the  lake  surflEice  at  ebb  tide ;  and  thus,  by  the  partial  uncover- 
ing of  deposits,  conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of  marshes  and 
growth  of  bog  would  be  presented.  The  destruction  of  the  forests, 
with  which  the  locality  was  anciently  well  provided,  would  help  in 
this  respect,  by  diminidiing  the  rainfall  and  decreasing  the  volume  of 
the  tributary  streams. 

The  obliteration  of  lakes,  of  which  some  examples  in  recent  years 
have  been  noticed  by  geologists,  has  been  several  times  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  Irish  annalists.  And  it  is  of  importance,  alike  to  geology 
and  to  history,  to  find  that  traces  of  the  effaced  lakes  are  yet  discover- 
able, and  that  the  methods  to  which  their  eifacement  was  attributed  by 
the  Annalists  have  been  observed,  in  recent  days,  still  in  action.  The 
following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  vanished  Irish 
lakes : — 

1.  Burran, — The  Island  of  Lough  Burran  was  captured  by  O'Don- 
nell,  A.  D.  1544.  The  lake  is  now  dried  up,  and  '*the  place  called 
Loughaverra,"  in  the  parish  of  Ballintoy,  county  Antrim. — 0*D. 

2.  Cre, — This  lake  was  last  mentioned  in  the  Annals  a.  n.  1143. 
Cambrensis  calls  its  island  "  insula  viventium.**  A  church  was  built 
on  it.  This  lake  is  also  dried  up,  and  the  ruins  of  the  church  are  to  be 
seen  "in  the  middle  of  a  bog  in  the  townland  of  Monahinsha''  (bog  of 
the  island),  parish  of  Corbally,  county  Tipperary. — O'D. 

3.  Feahhail, — Lough  Foyle,  already  described. 

4.  Grti/mir.— The  formation,  or  "eruption,"  of  this  lake  is  chro- 
nicled as  having  occurred  a.m.  3581.  The  Loch  and  its  islands  are 
mentioned  a.  d.  933.  It  is  now  dried  up,  but  the  place  still  bears  the 
name  of  Lough  Gower,  or  Logore,  in  Meath. — O'D.  The  discovery  of 
antiquities  is  recorded  in  "Proceedings,  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  i. 

5.  Gair, — Lough  Gur,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  last  mentioned  in 
the  Annals  in  1599.     It  contained  one  large,  well-fortified  island,  and 
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a  couple  of  small  ones.  Sir  George  Carew  relates  that  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Munster  viewed  it  in  1600,  and  '^  Hee  found  it  to  be  a  place  of 
exceeding  strength,  by  reason  that  it  was  an  iland,  encompassed  with 
a  deep  lough,  the  breadth  thereof  being,  in  the  narrowest  place,  a  q^l- 
liver*8  shot  over ;  upon  one  side  thereof  standeth  a  very  strong  castle, 
which  at  this  time  was  manned  with  a  good  garrison,  for  there  was 
within  the  iland  John  Fitz-Thomas,  with  two  hundred  men  at  the 
least.''  This  island  is  now  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  broad  tract 
of  firm  soil  and  turf-bog.  The  waters  of  the  lake  have  fallen,  and  are 
decreasing ;  but  Mr.  G.  Martin  informs  me  that  the  ex-island  is  yet 
popularly  known  as  the  **  Big  Island."  A  great  quantity  of  bones  of 
animals  has  been  found  in  this  lake. 

6.  Laeigh, — **  A.  D.  848,  Loch  Laeigh,  in  the  territory  of  Umhal 
(Mayo),  in  Connaught,  migrated,"  say  the  Four  Masters.  Nennius  adds 
that  it  ran  off  into  the  sea,  and  that  nothing  remained  of  it  but  its 
place.     He  sets  this  down  ^s  one  of  the  Wonders  of  Ireland. 

7.  Laeghaire, — This  lake  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  1609,  south  of 
Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone ;  *'  the  name  is  obsolete,  and  the  lake  has  probably 
been  drained.'' — O'D.  The  Escheatment  Maps  of  1609  do  not  show  it. 

8.  Monann, — It  is  stated  that,  a.  d.  1522,  O'Neill  pitched  his  camp 
at  Knockavoe,  at  Loch  Monann,  where  he  was  defeated  by  0*Donnell. 
In  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  the  conflict  is  called  the  **  Breach  of  Loch 
Monann."  O'Donovan  mentions  vaguely  that  this  was  the  name  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Knockavoe.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  it,  until,  by 
the  Escheatment  Maps,  1609,  I  discovered  that  a  townland  above 
Strabane  was  then  named  ''  Loughmonan."  The  lake  was  not  marked, 
and  had  then  probably  vanished.  In  what  manner?  It  appears  to 
have  lain  at  the  head  of  the  picturesque  little  ravine  called  **  Strabane 
Glen,"  and  I  believe  that  this  lake  also  *'  migrated."  From  the  phy- 
sical evidences  presented,  it  seems  to  have  broken  bounds  (when  over- 
flowed by  heavy  rains),  and,  ploughing  a  deep  furrow  through  its  old- 
detritic  barrier,  to  have  thus  formed  **  Strabane  Glen,"  escaping  from 
which  its  waters  divided  and  poured  into  the  Upper  Lough  Foyle.  The 
detritus  it  bore  assisted  in  the  filling  up.  A  sketch  of  the  Glen,  from 
the  upper  end  (taken  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  present  planta- 
tion there),  preserved  in  the  Academy,  plainly  confirms  this  view. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  vague  memory  of  the  outburst  might  account 
for  a  traditional  prophecy  that  Strabane  was  to  be  drowned  by  waters 
breaking  out  of  Knockavoe. 

9.  Suidhe  Odhrain It  is  related  by  the  Four  Masters  that,  in 

1064,  this  lake  "migrated  in  the  end  of  the  night  of  the  festival  of 
Michael,  and  went  into  the  (river)  Feabhaill,  which  was  a  great  wonder 
to  alL"  The  name  still  remains  as  that  of  the  townland  of  Syoran, 
parish  of  Knockbride,  Co.  Cavan. — 0*D. 

The  quiet  effacement  of  some  of  these  lakes  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
destruction  of  woods,  which,  as  Humboldt  remarked,  protect  the  soil 
from  the  sun,  hinder  evaporation,  condense  moisture  and  exhale  it. 
The  felling  of  forests  has  in  several  places  lessened  the  rain-fall,  and 
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caused  streams  to  dry  up.  Thus  Eio  Janeiro,  as  Gardner  states,  had 
its  climate  changed  from  wet  to  dry,  and  the  Brazilian  Government 
was  forced  to  forhid  the  felling  of  the  trees  on  the  Gorcovado  range, 
through  a  new  fear  of  drought.  The  growth  of  bog  assisted 
largely  in  lake  obliteration.  Subterranean  channels  must  also  be 
counted.*  Moorlough,  near  Strabane,  I  have  seen  emptying  itself  into 
a  subterranean  channel,  until  the  aperture  was  banked  up  by  the  mill- 
owners.  This  channel  might  have  been  the  precursor  of  an  outbreak, 
by  which  the  gravelly  bank  would  have  been  swept  away,  and  a  little 
glen  or  ravine  formed. 

As  to  the  "migrations"  which  have  excited  wonder  and  some 
doubt,  they  are  quite  in  conformity  with  the  well-attested  facts  of 
recent  times.  Thus,  they  find  a  parallel  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
lake  near  Martigny,  in  the  Yallais,  the  escaping  torrent  of  which 
traversed  the  forty- five  miles  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  five  hours, 
destroying  all  in  its  course.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1810,  in 
Vermont,  U.  S.,  when  a  lake,  a  mile  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  broke  its  barrier,  ploughed  a  vast  furrow  into  a  lower  lake, 
burst  bounds  again,  so  that  the  waters  of  both  lakes  excavated  a 
channel  thirty  feet  wide,  and  troxa  twenty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  through 
a  valley  five  miles  in  length.  The  confirmation  thus  given  in  many 
points  to  the  Irish  Annals  by  the  facts  of  geology,  lends  an  additionci 
interest  to  their  curious  chronicles  of  the  eruptions  of  rivers  and  lakes 
in  pre-Ghristian  times.  Such  occurrences  would  show  that  Ireland 
was,  of  old,  remarkably  subject  to  earthquakes.  And  it  increases  the 
reasons  for  crediting  the  chronicles  to  learn  that  a  vivid  tradition  is 
still  preserved  in  Sligo  of  an  earthquake  which,  the  Annals  say, 
resulted,  so  late  as  a.  d.  1490,  in  the  production  of  Meemlough  (i.  e« 
the  eruption  lake),f  and  in  the  destruction  of  a  hundred  men  and 
much  cattle.  It  is  obvious  that  the  confirmation  of  the  chronicles  and 
the  physical  facts  pointed  out  may  prove  of  importance  in  defining 
or  limiting  the  antiquity  of  animal  remains  or  of  relics  of  human 
existence.  It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  objects  found  deeply 
buried  in  detritus,  and  regarded  as  extremely  ancient,  might  owe  their 
interment  (at  a  comparatively  recent  period)  to  the  furrow  of  a  burst 
lake  or  the  deposit  of  a  river  which  had  changed  its  channel. 


*  The  public  press  mentions  the  disappearance,  in  the  present  year,  of  a  large  lake 
in  Lithuania,  district  of  Telchef ;  it  measured  eight  versts  by  five,  and  its  fiiihery  was 
worth  15,000  roubles  annually.  During  a  calm,  ita  waters  rose  and  seemed  as  if  agitated 
by  a  tempest.  A  sulphurous  smell  was  perceived,  and  the  lake  became  covered  with 
dead  fish.  Then  the  waters  b^an  to  sink  (the  sulphorona  odours  increasing),  until  the 
lake-bed  waa  almost  dry. 

t  Cf,  **  In  England,  in  1755,  a  pond  in  the  town  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
which  there  had  been  but  little  water  for  some  weeks,  suddenly  filled,  and  a  copious 
sediment  was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom,  at  the  precise  time  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  the  water  continuing  too  verflow  for  some  hours." — Griffith's  '*  Bog  Reports,** 
p.  176 ;  1810.  The  Irish  Annals  say  that,  at  Meemlough,  there  were  **  many  putrid  fii^h 
thrown  up,"  a  statement  which,  bringing  the  occurrence  to  a  cloae  resemblance  with 
that  in  Telchef,  may  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  pond  or  pool. 
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XXIV. — Note  on  the  gkeat  Doloiote  Bed  op  the  North  of  Spaut, 
IN  connexion  with  the  Tithonic  Stage  op  Hebe  Opel.  By  Profes- 
sors W.  K.  Sullivan  and  J.  P.  O'Reillt.     With  Plate  XVIII. 
(Science). 

[Head  June  12,  1871.] 

Even  where  there  is  no  lack  of  fossils,  the  determination  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  periods  is  beset  with  difficultieB. 
In  the  south  of  England  the  fresh- water  beds  of  the  wealden  indicate, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  a  break  in  the  succession  of  marine  deposits ; 
while  in  the  Carpathians,  Alps,  the  south  of  France,  &c.,  the  rocks  of 
both  periods  are  perhaps  wholly  marine.  If  we  could  recognise  every  link 
in  each  series,  so  as  to  obtain  an  unbroken  succession  of  marine  deposits 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  to  the  top  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  much 
light  would,  no  doubt,  be  thrown  upon  the  great  biological  question 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  long  periods  of  time  in  the  character 
of  species.  Much  remains,  however,  to  be  done  before  the  regular,  un- 
broken succession  of  the  rocks  of  these  periods  can  be  made  out.  The 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  passage  beds  between 
the  two  periods. 

Between  the  base  of  the  chalk — ^the  6tage  valenginian,  and  the 
couches  de  Berrias — and  the  upper  Jurassic  beds  characterized  by 
Opelia  tenuilobata,  or  Professor  Hebert's  zone  of  Ammonites  poly- 
plocus,  occur  a  number  of  such  passage  beds  between  the  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  periods,  but  more  closely  related  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former.  These  beds  were  more  or  less  noticed  at  different  times  by 
various  Swiss  and  German  geologists,  but  Herr  Opel  having  devoted 
special  attention  to  them,  and  having  bestowed  on  them  the  name  of 
the  '^  Tithonic  Stage,"  they  assumed  an  importance  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess. 

Eocks  of  the  Tithjonic  Stage  are  found  in  the  Carpathians,  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  Switzerland,  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
and,  probably,  in  the  Sierra  de  Cabra,  in  Andalusia.  Herr  Zittel,  who 
has  described  the  fauna  of  the  stage  as  it  occurs  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  recognizes  two  zones — the  lower,  or  **  Zone  of  Terebratula 
diphya,"  which  is  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  **  Zone  of  Ammo- 
nites tenuilobatus;"  and  the  upper,  or  "Zone  of  Terebratula  janitor." 
The  two  series  occur  in  contact  at  Palocsa,  in  the  Xlippenkalk  region 
of  the  Carpathians.  To  the  first  zone  belong  the  Stramberg  beds  in 
the  north  margin  of  the  Carpathians ;  the  upper  beds  at  Palocsa,  just 
alluded  to;  the  Auerkalk  of  the  Vorarlberg,  the  argillaceous  limestones 
or  Calcaire  Sup6rieur  of  the  Porte  de  France,  and  other  places  in  the  De- 
partments of  IsSre,  and  Basses  Alpes,  a  white  non-fossiliferous  lime- 
stone frx)m  the  central  Appenines.  At  Palocsa  these  upper  beds  are 
in  contact  with  the  neocomian,  while  the  Auerkalk  is  in  contact  with 
the  valenginian.     The  beds  of  the  lower  zone,  or  that  of  Terabratula 
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diphya,  occur  at  Inwald  and  Roczyny,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Carpathians,  at  Rogoznik,  Czorstyn,  &c.,  in  the  region  of  the  Klippen- 
kalk  of  the  same  chain ;  at  Firgl  and  other  places  in  the  Austrian 
and  Bayarian  Alps ;  at  Wimmis,  near  the  lake  of  Thun ;  and  Mount 
Sal^ve,  near  Geneva ;  the  coral  rag  of  Echaillon,  Mont  du  Chat,  &c., 
in  the  departments  of  Is^re  and  the  Basses  Alps,  near  Marseilles,  in 
the  Cevenncs;  and  possibly  the  white  and  grey  limestone  rich  in  corals 
and  gasteropods  with  Terebratula  janitor,  and  T.  Moravica  in  North 
Sicily,  described  by  Professor  Gemmellaro,  and  the  red  limestone  with 
Terebratula  diphya  of  the  Sierra  de  Cabra  in  Spain. 

We  are  less  concerned  at  present  with  the  eastern  development  of 
the  Tithonic  Stage  than  with  its  western  extension.  Leaving  out  of 
consideratiou,  therefore,  the  Stramberg  and  Rogoznik  beds,  we  shall 
give  the  conclusions  of  Herr  Zittel,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subjecti 
regarding  this  western  extension  of  the  stage  in  Switzerland  and 
France. 

1.  In  the  region  of  the  Hispano- Alpine  Province  the  Jurassic  for- 
mations are  closed  jabove  by  a  coralline  facies  whose  fauna  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  lower  chalk,  whilst  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
upper  Jura  may  be  detected. 

2.  All  true  Alpine  Jura  beds  of  this  region  are  older  than  this 
coral  rag,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  ''Zone  of  Ammonites  tenuilobatus  "  im- 
mediately underlies  it,  although  in  one  place  (the  Simmenfluh,  at 
Wimmis)  a  Myacitus-facies  of  the  kimmeridge  underlies  it. 

3.  No  palaeontological  agreement  with  the  fauna  of  any  determinate 
extra  Alpine  Jurassic  horizon  can  as  yet  be  determined ;  but  from  the 
stratigraphical  relations,  and  the  palaeontological  facts,  it  is  certain 
that  the  beds  in  question  represent  either  the  upper  part  of  the  kim- 
meridge, or  the  beids  between  the  kimmeridge  and  the  lower  cretaceous 
formation. 

We  have  entertained,  for  several  years,  the  opinion  that  the  Tithonic 
Stage  may  be  traced  still  further ;  that  the  great  dolomite  bed  of 
Santander,  in  northern  Spain,  forms  part  of  it,  and  that  the  shelly 
limestone  underlying  this  dolomite  probably  represents  the  "  Zone  of 
Ammonites  tenuilobatus,"  but  we  delayed  putting  our  opinion  on  re- 
cord until  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  completing  our  former  in- 
vestigations on  the  geology  of  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees,  and  especially  of 
making  a  more  or  less  complete  collection  of  the  fossils  of  the  Santander 
and  Asturian  beds.  Since  we  became  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
papers  of  M.  Coquand,  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseillefl(* 
and  in  the  Cevennes.f  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  dolomite  be- 
longs to  the  zone  of  Terebratula  diphya,  and  wish,  therefore,  to  place 
our  opinion  on  record. 

Before  describing  the  results  of  M.  Coquand's  researches,  and  their 


•  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  Oeologique  de  France,"  t.  xxvi.,  p.  100. 
r  Ibid.,  xxvi.,  p.  834. 
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bearing  upon  the  Santander  rocks,  we  must  first  briefly  st^te  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  left  the  question  of  the  stratigraphical  succession  of 
the  rocks  of  Santander,  when  we  published  our  paper  on  the  minera- 
logy and  geology  of  that  province  in  1863.* 

M.  De  Vemeuil,  who  examined  part  of  the  country  lying  north  of 
the  Cantabrian  extension  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1849,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  sub-chains  in  the  Montana  or  province  of 
Santander,  the  Dobra  Eange,  was  carboniferous,  and,  consequently, 
connected  with  the  large  developments  of  that  formation  stated  to  exist 
further  west  in  the  Asturias.  Against  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  Monte  Dobra  he  found  resting,  as  he  believed  unconformably,  a 
system  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  blue  argillaceous  limestones 
belonging  to  the  lias.  Subsequent  observations  led  him  to  regard  the 
whole  as  forming  part  of  a  band  of  Jurassic  rocks,  about  nine  miles 
wide  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-six  miles  long  from  east  to  west* 
stretching  in  length  &om  La  Cabada  to  Euente  de  Nansa.  This 
Jurassic  band  he  believed  to  rest  towards  the  west,  or  rather  south- 
west, on  triassic  rocks — a  crescent- shaped  island  of  which  it  enclosed 
to  the  south  of  Vargas — and  to  pass  under  cretaceous  rocks,  except  when 
in  contact  with  the  trias. 

•In  our  paper  just  referred  to  we  not  only  came  independently  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Dobra  Range  was  Jurassic,  but  that  the  rocks 
of  that  formation,  instead  of  ending  at  Euente  de  Nansa,  as  M.  de  Yer- 
neuil  thought,  extended  across  the  Eiver  Deva ;  in  other  words,  the 
great  limestone  masses  of  the  Liebana  and  of  the  south-east  of  the 
Asturias  were  also  Jurassic.  If  this  be  so,  the  limestone  in  question 
forms  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Cantabrian  chain,  the  Picos  de 
Europa,  which  had  hitherto  been  universally  considered  to  belong  to 
the  carboniferous  period. 

We  also  showed  that  in  the  district  near  the  coast  hitherto  de- 
scribed as  cretaceous,  denudation  had  laid  bare  in  the  valleys  rocks  of 
a  Jurassic  character.  Among  these  is  a  great  bed  of  dolomite,  in  some 
places  120  metres  thick,  which  we  were  the  first  to  describe,  and  to 
show  its  connexion  with  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  locality.  We 
considered  this  bed  as  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and  suggested 
that  it  extended  under  all  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  North  of  Spain, 
which  rest  upon  Jurassic  ones. 

The  relation  of  the  dolomite  bed  with  the  other  rocks,  and  its 
connexion  with  deposits  of  ores,  was  illustrated  in  our  paper,  by 
several  sections,  one  of  which  we  have  given  in  the  annexed  plate, 
(see  PI.  xviii..  Science).  The  section  here  selected  is  that  passing 
from  north  to  south  through  the  valleys  of  Comillas  and  Udias. 
As  the  scale  of  this  section  is  very  small,  and  con  only  show,  at  most, 
the  general  relations  of  the  beds,  we  have  added  an  enlarged  section  of 


*  "  Atlantis,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  819;  and  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of 
the  Spanish  ProTinces  ol  Santander  and  Madrid.'*   London:  Svo;  1863. 
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the  valley  of  XJdias.  In  botli  sectioiiB  the  corresponding  beds  are 
marked  with  the  same  numbers.  The  bed  marked  No.  7,  which  im- 
mediately overlies  the  dolomite,  and  caps  the  heights  at  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  XJdias,  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  towards  the  sea 
is  covered  by  soft  greenish  sandstones.  The  great  dolomite  bed 
which  is  marked  No.  8  crops  out  with  physical  characters  so  marked, 
and  so  distinct  from  any  of  the  overlying  beds,  that  no  indications  of  a 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  recognizable.  The  extremely 
fissured  state  of  this  dolomite,  and  the  many  jagged  points  which  are 
visible  wherever  it  shows  itself,  are,  we  think,  strong  evidence  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  dolomite  is  a'surface  of  denudation  upon 
which  the  overlying  limestone  was  deposited.  This  limestone  con- 
sists of  thin,  compact,  closely-bedded,  often  shaly,  marly  or  sandy  beds, 
which  present  a  marked  contrast  with  the  limestones  underlying  the 
dolomite,  and  marked  9,  11,  and  12.  The  bed  marked  10  is  a  shaly 
limestone,  which  yields  at  another  point  a  very  peculiar  cement  of  good 
quality.  The  group  of  beds  marked  13  consists  of  red  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  which  crop  out  again  in  the  valley  of  Cabezon 
de  la  Sal,  to  the  south  of  XJdias,  as  also  on  both  flanks  of  the  Dobra 
chain,  still  further  south. 

Aji  important  physical  distinction  between  the  rocks  underlying 
and  overlyiag  the  dolomite  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  joints 
which  fissure  both  the  dolomite  and  the  underlying  rocks  do  not  . 
seem  to  have  extended  themselves  upwards  into  the  overlying  rocks, 
which,  in  this  district,  do  not  anywhere  afford  any  deposits  of  ores ; 
while  the  underlying  beds  abound  in  them.  This  discontinuity  of 
jointing  vertically  is  most  marked,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  dolomite  closes  the  Jurassic  formation  in  this  district,  and  that 
there  is  a  gap  of  some  extent  between  the  dolomite  and  the  cretaceous 
overlying  limestone. 

Our  next  task  was  to  determine  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the 
overlying  cretaceous  rocks.  From  the  study  of  the  limited  number 
of  fossils  at  our  disposal,  as  well  as  from  stratigraphical  and 
lithological  considerations,  we  assumed  the  existence  of  three  stages 
of  cretaceous  rocks,  the  turonian,  the  cenomanian,  and  the  neo- 
comian.  The  limestone  overlying  the  dolomite  we  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  latter.  M.  D'Archiac  concluded  from  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  de  Vemeuil  that  the  neocomian  stage  is  wanting, 
so  that  M.  de  VerneuiPs  third  stage — for  he  also  recognizes  three — 
would  be  the  cenomanian. 

The  age  of  rocks  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  by  paleon- 
tological  evidence.  In  this  district  the  rocks  that  form  the  base  of 
the  cretaceous  and  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  formations  are,  unfortunately, 
in  such  places  very  poor  in  fossils,  and  of  those  that  do  occur  we  had 
only  very  few  when  writing  our  paper.  We  had,  however,  no  doubt 
of  the  Jurassic  character  of  the  dolomite — as  to  this  the  evidence  was 
Ratisfactorv.     On  the  other  hand,  we  considered  our  classification  of 
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the  cretaceous  rocks  as  provisional,  especially  as  regards  the  lower 
members  of  the  series. 

We  may  now  return  to  M.  Coquand's  investigations.  According 
to  that  geologist  there  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  a 
mass  of  dolomite  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  thick,  which 
rests  upon  the  upper  Oxford  series.  Above  the  dolomite  come  a 
series  of  limestone  beds  about  100 -metres  thick,  in  which  are  found 
some  badly-preserved  nerineas  and  corals.  These  coralline  limestone 
beds  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Jura,  and  are  very  sharply  separated 
from  the  overlying  valenginian.  M.  Coquand  looks  upon  these  beds 
as  the  representatives  of  the  kimmeridge.  As  the  badly-preserved 
fossils  afford  very  little  paleontological  evidence  this  opimon  must  be 
chiefly  based  on  stratigraphical  considerations.  Herr  Zittel  thinks 
that  they  represent  exactly  the  beds  of  Eogoznik,  and  correspond  to 
the  coralline  limestone  of  Inwald,  Pirgl,  Mont  Sal^ve,  and  Wim- 
mis. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ganges,  Saint  Elippolyte,  and  Saumene, 
in  the  Cevennes,  M.  Coquand  has  also  found  a  great  bed  of  dolomite 
above  the  **Zone  of  Ammonites  polyplocus,  and  A.  tenuilobatus,"  con- 
taining, sparingly,  as  at  Marseilles,  badly-preserved  fossil  remains. 
Here,  too,  the  dolomite  is  succeeded  by  well-bedded  solid  white  lime- 
stone, 180  metres  thick.  This  limestone  is  more  fossiliferous  than 
the  corresponding  one  near  Marseilles,  being  here  and  there  filled  nest- 
wise  with  fossil  remains.  The  Marseilles  limestone  also  contains  in 
some  places,  as  at  CaziUac,  £ois  de  Mounier,  and  Rans,  numerous 
easily-determinable  fossils.  The  fauna  of  this  limestone  in  both 
districts  consists  principally  of  Gasteropods,  Elatobranchs,  Brachiopods, 
and  corals.  The  total  habitus  of  this  fauna  is  decidedly  upper  jura- 
sic.  Herr  Zittel  is  of  opinion  that  this  limestone  offers  the  same  facics 
as  that  of  the  Eogoznik  beds  of  the  Carpathians,  as  at  Inwald,  Mont 
Sal^ve,  and  Wimmis.  It  occupies  exactly  the  same  stratigraphical 
position  as  the  diphya  limestone  in  the  Southern  Alps,  and  the  shelly 
breccia  of  Rogoznik.  He  thinks  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
MM.  Coquand  and  Hebert  shows  it  to  be  paleontologically  identical 
with  the  coral  rag  of  Mont  Sal^ve  and  Inwald. 

M.  Coquand' s  description  of  these  Southern  French  rocks  agrees 
so  well  with  the  character  of  the  Dolomite  and  overlying  limestone  of 
Santander,  especially  as  seen  in  the  valleys  of  ComiUas,  Pelurgo,  and 
TJdias,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
horizon,  and  that  the  Tithonic  Stage  extends  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  dolomite  was  formed  in  a 
deep  inland  sea,  we  have  in  this  enormous  Mnge  of  rocks,  included 
under  the  term  Tithonic  Stage,  and  extending  almost  unbroken  from 
nearly  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period  of  even 
far  larger  dimensions  than  the  present  one. 

Nor  are  the  rocks  included  in  the  Tithonic  Stage  confined  to  the 
Biscayan  coast ;  investigations  carried  out  in  other  districts  of  Spain 
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subsequent  to  the  publication  of  our  memoir*  seem  to  show  that  rooks 
belonging  to  this  stage,  and  to  the  other  associated  Jurassic  rocks, 
extend  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  probably  crop  up  along  the 
slope  of  the  Dzurjura  range  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  at 
the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of  the  several  districts  thus 
independently  examined.  While  on  the  one  hand  they  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  age  of  several  of  the  groups  of  rocks  constituting  the 
great  mountain  chains  of  Spain,  Portugsd,  and  North  Africa  remain 
to  be  definitely  settled,  and  brought  into  connexion  with  the  better 
studied  ranges  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  important  position  which  Jurassic  rocks  occupy  among 
those  groups.  On  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  we  find  rocks  of 
this  period  forming  mountain  chains  as  lofby  as  the  Pyrenees,  and 
under  conditions  and  presenting  lithological  and  physical  characteris- 
tics which  give  considerable  support  to  our  views  regarding  the  age  of 
the  Picos  de  Europa. 

When  discussing  the  age  of  the  rocks  composing  the  Picos  de 
Europa  we  overlooked  an  important  admission  of  Don  Q.  Schultz, 
which  shows  that,  although  he  coloured  in  his  geological  map  the 
greatest  part  of  Eastern  Asturias  as  carboniferous,  he  was  very  fax 
from  believing  that  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  that  district  had  been 
determined.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  silurian  period,  the  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
whole  stratigraphical  scheme,  the  extraordinary  positions  which 
he  assigns  to  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  many  parts  of  Asturias, 
at  one  time  unconformable,  and  at  another  conformable,  or  even 
actually  interpolated  in,  or  underlying  devonian  rocks,  and  the 
similar  confusion  between  certain  so-called  kcuper  and  carboniferous 
rocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  geology  of  the  eastern  parts,  if  not  of 
the  whole  of  Asturias,  requires  to  be  re-examined. 

The  passage  in  Don  G.  Schultz's  work  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  as  follows.  After  stating  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks  an  order  of  succession  or  of  age,  he  says  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Asturias  : — **  We  cannot  state  with  certainty  that  the 
devonian  does  not  crop  out  in  some  one  or  other  point  of  this  vast 
mountainous  region  which  we  have  gone  over ;  it  is  rather  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  exists  in  some  of  its  valleys  or  in  the  masses  of  quartz- 
ite  intercalated  among  the  beds  of  the  carboniferous  formation  in 
the  same  way  (or  rather  in  the  inverse)  as  we  have  seen  the  carboni- 
ferous formation  interposed  between  beds  of  the  older  formation,  nop 


*  See,  among  others,  Coquand's  M6moire  sur  la  province  de  Castillon  de  la 
Plana  (Bulletin  dela  Soci^t6  Geologique,  t  xxiv.,  1866-67);  M.  E.  Jaquot,  but 
la  composition  et  sur  Page  des  assises  que  dans  la  peninsule  Iberique  separent  la 
formation  carbonifdre  des  depots  jurassiques. — Ibid.;  M.  Maris,  sur  les  roches  for- 
mant  les  sommets  de  la  Grande  Kabylie. — Ibid,  t.  xxv.,  1867-68 ;  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Proyince  of  Jaen,  Revista  Minora,  1868,  p.  311. 
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can  we  affirm  that  all  the  limestone  of  the  summits  in  the  said  eastern 
region  are  exclusively  carboniferous,  it  being  quite  possible  that  some 
of  those  many  limestone  sierras  correspond,  as  indicated  by  Don 
Paillette  with  regard  to  Pena  Mellera,  to  rocks  over  the  carboniferous 
formation  in  which  they  are  disseminated." 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  knowledge  of  Don  Paillette's  memoir 
beyond  the  notice  of  his  opinion  given  here,  and  cannot  therefore  say 
how  far  his  opinion  directly  accords  with  ours  as  to  the  general 
question  of  the  Jurassic  character  of  the  rocks  of  Eastern  Asturias,  or 
may  have  reference  merely  to  the  age  of  some  local  groups  of  beds. 

In  conclusion  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place 
if  we  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  views  which  we  put  forward 
in  1863  regarding  the  geology  of  Santander,  and  which  at  the  time 
were  so  opposed  to  much  of  the  current  opinions  of  geologists,  turn 
out  to  be  so  much  in  harmony  with  all  the  results  of  subsequent 
investigations  of  the  Hispano- Alpine  Jurassic  rocks  as  to  require  no 
substantial  modification.  We  trust  that  we  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  more  thoroughly  examining  the  region  of  the  river  Deva, 
the  key  of  the  geology  of  the  whole  of  the  Cantabrian  chain,  and  of 
laying  the  results  before  the  Academy. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVIII. 

IlhMtrating  Messbs.  Sullivan  lstd  O'Reillt's  Pt^er — On  the  Great 

Dolomite  Bed  of  the  North  of  Spain. 

N.  S.  section  of  beds  betw^een  the  sea  and  the  Valley  of  Udias,  passing  through  the 
VaUey  of  Comillas ;  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Santander ;  length  of  section, 
about  four  miles. 

Bed  No.  1.    .       Greenish,  and  in  some  points  slightly  micaceous  grey  sandstone ; 

very  soft,  and  yielding ;  contains  in  places  pieces  of  amher, 
and  also  traces  of  fossil  plants,  apparently  marine,  very  soft 
and  yielding. 

No.  2.  .  .  Beds  of  shaly  pyritic  clays,  with  thin  ripple-marked  sandstone 
plates. 

No.  3.    .    .  Hard  shelly  limestone. 

No.  4.    .     .  Beds  of  clay  containing  dark  grey  nodules. 

No.  6.  .  .  Thick  bed  of  rather  fiiahlfi  greenish  sandstone,  presenting  no  traces 
of  fossils,  and  comparatively  easily  acted  on  hy  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. 

No.  6.  .  .  Thin  beds  of  marly  clay,  containing  nodular  limestone,  and 
abounding  in  fossils  (oysters,  trigonias,  &c.). 

No.  7.  •  .  Limestone  beds  of  dark  grey  colour,  the  planes  of  stratification 
being  generally  marked  by  thin  layers  of  black  marly  clay, 
and  containing  OrbitolinM  coneava,  Lam.,  Rhynconella  depressa, 
d*Ord.,  and  lirebratulu  menardi.  Lam.  This  would  represent 
the  lowest  bed  of  the  cretaceous  formation  immediately  over- 
lying the  dolomite. 
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Bed  No.    8.     .     .  Great  bed  of  hard  browniBh-grey  crystalline  dolomite,  extremely 

fissured  and  weather-worn  where  exposed,  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  zinc  deposits  of  the  province. 

„  No.  9.  .  .  Dull-grey  non-crystalline  limestone,  also  much  fissured,  contain- 
ing extensive  deposits  of  whito  hydratcd  silicates  and  carbonates 
of  zinc,  and  a  great  variety  of  hydrated  clays.  In  some  points 
it  presents  compact  beds  of  large  oysters,  and  in  it  occurred  the 
remarkable  deposit  of  hydrosilicate  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  en- 
closing bones  of  quaternary  animals  partially  altered  into 
phosphate  of  zinc. 

„    No.  10.    .     .  Bed  of  dark  blaeish-black  limestone,  which  forms  the  bases  of 

No.  9.  It  furnishes  a  cement  of  a  rich  light  cream-yellow 
colour;  is  nearly  yellow  after  calcination,  and  of  a  first-rate 
quality. 

„    No.  11.    .    .  Beds  of  slate  clay  and  greenish  sandstone,  often  very  micaceous. 

„  No.  12.  .  .  Thick  beds  of  light-groy  compact  lithographic  limestone,  contain- 
ing deposits  of  hydn>carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc  They 
are  much  broken  up  by  jointing,  and  eroded  into  cavities  or 
caves.    It  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fossils. 

„    No.  13.    .    .  Beds  of  marly  clays,  red  sandstones,  and  thin  limestones,  the  red 

predominating,  and  being  associated  with  gypsum  and  salt  in 
the  Valley  of  Cabazon  de  la  Sal. 

The  numbers  in  the  enlarged  section  represent  the  corresponding  rocks  of  the 
smaUer  one. 
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XXV. — The  Theory  of  Screws. — Part  I.  A  Geometrical  Study  of 
THE  Kinematics  EaunJBRnrM  and  Small  Oscillations  of  a  Kkjid 
Body.  By  Eobert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.  D.,  M.  K.  I.  A.  [Ab- 
stract.] 

[Read  November  13,  1871.] 

The  following  are  definitions  of  special  senses  which  are  attached  to 
certain  words  used  in  this  paper.  A  screw  is  a  line  in  space  with 
which  a  definite  linear  magnitude  termed  the  jt^i'^^rA  is  associated.  The 
pitch  may  have  any  length  from  +  oo  to  -  oo  .  A  body  is  said  to  receive 
a  twist  about  a  screw  when  it  is  rotated  about  the  screw  through  the 
angle  of  twist,  and  is  at  the  same  time  translated  parallel  to  the  screw , 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pitch  and  the  angle  of 
twist  expressed  in  circular  measure.  If  the  pitch  be  zero  the  twist  is  a 
pure  rotation ;  if  tlie  pitch  be  infinite,  the  twist  is  a  pure  translation. 
The  motion  of  a  body  implied  by  the  word  twist  is  the  motion  of  a  nut 
upon  an  ordinary  screw.  A  wrench  about  a  screw  denotes  a  force  {the 
wrenching  force)  and  a  couple  (the  wrenching  couple).  The  force  is 
directed  along  the  screw.  The  axis  of  the  wrenching  couple  is  parallel  to 
the  screw,  and  the  moment  of  the  wrenching  couple  \%  the  product  of  the 
wrenching  force,  and  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  If  the  pitch  be  zero,  the 
wrench  is  a  force  only.  If  the  pitch  be  infinite,  the  wrench  is  a  couple 
only. 

A  body  can  be  transferred  from  one  position  in  space  to  any 
other  position  in  space  by  a  twist  about  a  certain  screw.  Any  system 
of  forces  acting  upon  a  rigid  body  can  be  compounded  into  a  wrench 
about  a  certain  screw.  These  beautiful  theorems  are  due  to  Poinsot ; 
they  are  the  elementary  axioms  from  which  the  present  memoir  has 
been  developed. 

The  co-ordinates  by  which  the  position  of  a  rigid  body  in  space  is 
usually  determined  consist  partly  of  angular,  and  partly  of  linear 
magnitudes.  In  the  present  method  the  co-ordinates  are  all  twists. 
Thus  the  position  of  a  rigid  body  in  space  is  defined  by  six  twists 
about  six  given  screws.* 

The  importance  of  wich  a  system  of  co-ordinates  is  manifest,  when 
compared  with  the  method  used  for  resolving  forces.  Any  system  of 
forces  is  resolved  into  six  wrenches  about  six  given  screws,  instead  of 
into  three  forces  and  three  couples. 

In  the  present  memoir  small  angles  of  twist  only  are  considered. 
One  consequence  of  this  restriction  is,  that  the  order  in  which  twists 
about  different  screws  are  communicated  has  no  effect  upon  the  re- 
sulting position  of  the  body. 

Whatever  be  the  motion  of  a  body  in  space,  it  is  at  any  instant 
twisting  about  a  certain  screw,  which  we  call  the  instantaneous  screw. 
The  angular  velocity  with  which  the  angle  of  twist  changes  we  call 
the  twist  velocity. 
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If  a  body  receive  a  twist  about  the  screw  A^  and  then  a  twist 
about  the  screw  B,  the  resulting  position  could  have  been  produced 
by  a  twist  about  a  third  screw  C. 

The  three  screws  -4,  By  C7,  lie  upon  the  conoidal  cubic  surfiace, 
whose  equation  is 

2  (a:*  +  y*)  -  2  mxy  «  0 

this  surface  has  been  named  the  cylindroid,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Cayley. 

All  the  generators  of  the  cylindroid  are  screws.  The  pitch  of  the 
generator  which  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  angle  0  is 

p  -^^  mco8  2  0 

where  p  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

The  cylindroid  is  completely  determined  when  two  of  its  screws 
are  given. 

All  cylindroids  arc  similar  surfaces,  depending  upon  a  single  para- 
meter m.  Two  parallel  planes  at  a  distance  2  m  include  the  entire 
surface  between  them. 

A  model  of  the  cylindroid  has  been  constructed.  The  generating 
lines  are  formed  by  steel  wires  forced  into  holes  properly  placed  upon 
a  boxwood  cylinder  the  axis  of  which  is  the  nodal  line  of  the  surface. 
The  pitch  is  shown  by  colouring  a  length  m  cos  20  {p  =  0)  upon 
each  generator.  Different  colours  indicate  the  sign  of  the  pitch  whether 
+  or-. 

The  fundamental  property  of  the  cylindroid  is  thus  stated:  If 
three  screws  upon  the  surface  be  taken,  and  if  the  body  be  twisted 
about  each  screw  through  a  small  angle  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  between  the  other  two,  the  body  after  the  last  twist  will  occupy 
the  same  position  as  it  did  before  the  first. 

A  wrench  about  a  screw  A^  and  a  wrench  about  a  screw  B,  act 
upon  a  body.  Determine  the  single  screw  C,  a  wrench  about  which 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  wrenches  about  A  and  B^  acting  together. 

The  screw  Clies  upon  the  cylindroid,  which  is  determined  by 
A  and  B.  Three  wrenches  about  three  screws  upon  a  cylindroid  will 
make  equilibrium  (when  applied  to  a  rigid  body),  if  each  of  the 
wrenching  forces  be  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the 
two  remaining  screws.  This  theorem  includes  ( />  =  0,  w  =  0),  the 
ordinary  law  for  the  composition  offerees,  and  {p  *=  «  ,  w  =  0),  the 
ordinary  law  for  the  composition  of  couples. 

Poinsot  has  shown  that  the  composition  of  rotations  is  analogous  to 
the  composition  of  forces,  and  that  the  composition  of  translations  is 
analogous  to  the  composition  of  couples.  These  analogies  are  now 
shown  to  arise  from  the  identity  of  the  rules  for  compounding  twists 
and  wrenches  by  the  cylindroid. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  so  far  as  the  composition  of  forces, 
couples,  rotations,  or  translations,  are  concerned,   the  plane  can  only 
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be  regarded  as  a  degraded  form  of  the  cylindroid  {m  =  o)  from  which 
the  most  essential  feature  (the  distribution  of  pitch)  has  disappeared. 

If  a  body  only  free  to  twist  about  a  screw  A  be  held  in  equilibrium 
by  a  wrench  about  the  scre.w  B,  then  conversely  a  body  only  free  to 
twist  about  the  screw  B  will  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  a  wrench  about 
A.     This  is  called  the  theorem  of  the  reciprocal  screws. 

A  pair  of  screws  in  space  whose  pitches  are  p,  p'  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  0,  and  the  length  of  the  common  perpen£ciUar  is  d.  The  con- 
dition that  these  screws  be  reciprocal  is 

{p -¥p')  cos  0 -d sin  0=o 

N.  B. — 0  is  the  angle  between  portions  of  the  screws  that  follow  the 
direction  of  a  right-handed  screw  along  the  common  perpendicular. 

Given  a  screw  S  and  a  point  0,  through  0  draw  OP,  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  pitches  of  the  two  reciprocal  screws  along  S  and  OP,  the 
locus  of  P  is  an  unclosed  surface  of  the  fourth  order,  called  the 
pectenoid. 

The  equation  of  the  pectenoid  is 

All  pectenoids  are  similar  surfaces,  depending  upon  a  single  parameter. 
The  screw  S{y=  o  x=  +  a)  is  called  the  cardinal  screw  of  the  pecte- 
noid. A  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  /S  is  a  nodal  line  of  the^ 
surface. 

All  plane  sections  of  the  pectenoid  through  the  axis  of  a:  are  circles;, 
hence  all  the  screws  of  given  pitch  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  point  0  reciprocal  to  a  given  screw  lie  in  a  plane. 

To  analyse  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  rigid  body  we  inquire  about 
what  screws  in  space  the  body  can  be  twisted. 

If  the  body  can  be  twisted  about  JT  screws,  it  can  be  twisted*about 
an  infinite  number  of  screws  which  are  called  the  co-ordinate  si/stem  of 
freedom  K, 

All  the  screws  reciprocal  to  a  co-ordinate  system  of  freedom  iTform 
a  co-ordinate  system  of  freedom  ^  -K. 

Kffi-K)  data  are  necessary  to  define  a  co-ordinate  system  of 
freedom  K. 

If^  after  all  the  screws  in  space  have  been  tried,  the  body  cannot  be 
twisted  about  any  screw,  the  body  must  be  fixed  in  space.  If  the  body 
can  be  twisted  about  only  one  screw  S,  the  body  has  freedom  /. 
Any  line  P  in  space  may  be  a  reciprocal  screw  to  S^  provided  P  have 
the  proper  pitch.  It  follows,  by  the  principles  of  reciprocal  screws, 
that  when  the  JTfreedom  equilibrium  problem  has  been  solved,  the  prob- 
lem of  6  -  iT  freedom  is  determined  also.  We  therefore  learn  that  wheB 
a  body  has  five  degrees  of  freedom  the  body  can  be  twisted  about  any 
screw  in  space,  provided  that  screw  has  the  proper  pitch.  That  pitch 
is  to  be  determined' as  folio ws : — Suppose  A^  &c.,  As  be  the  five' screw* 
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about  which  the  body  is  froe  to  twist,  there  is  a  single  screw  X  which 
is  reciprocal  to  -4|,  &c.,  A^.  Every  screw  co-ordiuate  with  Ax,  &c., 
A^  must  be  reciprocal  to  X  Thus  we  may  choose  any  four  elements 
arbitrarily  in  a  co-ordinate  screw  ;  the  fifth  will  be  determined  by  the 
condition  that  this  screw  shall  be  reciprocal  to  X  When  the  body 
has  five  degrees  of  freedom  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  unless  the 
forces  which  act  upon  it  form  a  wrench  about  X, 

The  oases  of  freedom  //.  and  the  reciprocal  system  of  freedom  IV 
are  next  discussed.  If  a  body  be  capable  of  displacement  about  two 
screws  A,  B^  it  can  be  displaced  about  every  screw  upon  the  cylindraid 
determined  by  ^,  B.  Thus  the  cylindroid  expresses  the  freedom  en- 
joyed by  the  body.  A  screw  X  in  general  cuts  the  cylindroid  in  three 
points,  Pf  Q,  P.  If  the  screw  X  be  perpendicular  to  the  generator  of 
the  cylindroid  through  Py  it  will  be  found  that  the  generators  through 
Qy  P  have  equal  pitches.  If  now  we  assign  to  X  a  pitch  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign,  to  the  pitches  of  the  generators  through 
Q  and  P,  then  X  will  be  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid.  Through  any 
point  0  in  space  it  is  found  that  a  whole  cone  of  the  second  order  of 
screws  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid  can  be  drawn.  This  cone  is  easily 
constructed,  by  joining  the  point  0  to  the  ellipse  in  which  a  certain 
tangent  plane  cuts  the  cylindroid.  A  body  froe  to  twist  about  the 
cylindroid  will  be  in  equilibrium,  notwithstanding  a  wrench  about  any 
one  of  these  reciprocal  screws,  a  cone  of  which  can  bo  drawn  through 
every  point.  The  reciprocals  of  these  theorems  contain  the  most  ge- 
neral solution  of  the  problem  of  freedom  IF.  We  learn  that  when  a 
body  is  free  to  twist  about  four  screws,  a  cylindroid  can  be  uniquely 
determined  reciprocal  to  these  four  screws ;  when  this  cylindroid  has 
been  found,  the  entire  co-ordinate  system  becomes  known,  and  a  cone 
of  the  second  order  of  co-ordinate  screws  can  be  drawn  through  every 
point.  We  also  see  that  the  reactions  of  the  system  can  only  produce 
a  wrench  about  a  screw  of  the  reciprocal  cylindroid,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  body  having  four  degrees  of  freedom  can  only  be  in  equilibrium 
when  the  wrench  which  acts  upon  it  is  about  a  screw  on  the  recipro- 
cal cylindroid.  One  screw  co-ordinate  with  freedom /F.  can  be  drawn 
through  any  point  in  space,  so  that  its  pitch  shall  have  any  given  value 
from  +  00  to  -  00  .  The  case  of  freedom  ///.  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  reciprocal  system  is  of  the  same  order, 
and  also  because  the  important  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  body  about 
a  fixed  point  is  included.  In  the  present  memoir,  however,  particular 
cases  are  not  discussed.  Three  co-ordinate  screws,  X|,  Xj,  X3,  can  be 
diawn  through  any  point  0  in  space  co-ordinate  with  throe  given 
screws^,  B^  C.  Three  screws,  F„  Fj,  Pi,  can  also  be  drawn  through 
0,  reciprocal  to  ^,  2?,  C.  If  a  sphere  be  described  around  0  as  centre, 
the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the  intersection  with  the  sphere  of 
X ,  X^y  X,  is  the  polar  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
F,,  Fo,  F,.  A  screw  of  given  pitch  p,  reciprocal  to  the  system  A^B,  C, 
must  be  a  generator  of  a  certain  hyperboloid.  The  other  system  of 
peneratorsof  the  hyperboloid  is  the  locus  of  screws  reciprocal  to  Ay  B, 
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C,  whose  pitch  is  -p.  Strictly  speaking,  the  case  of  freedom  VL  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  case  where  the  hody  is  immovahle.  In  the 
latter  case  the  body  remains  in  equilibrium  wherever  be  the  screw 
about  which  a  wrench  acts.  In  the  former  the  body  can  be  twisted 
about  every  screw  in  space. 

Whatever  be  the  nature    of  the  restraints  which  prescribe  the 
liberty  of  a  rigid  body,  it  is  possible  to  choose  a  system  of  K  screws . 
such  that  when  the  body  is  free  to  twist  about  each  and  all  of  these 
screws,  its  freedom  is  precisely  the  same  as  with  the  given  restraints. 
[N.  B. — Small  movements  only.] 

Any  K  screws  of  the  co-ordinate  system  may  be  selected  to  express 
this  freedom. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  replacing  a  given  system  of  re- 
straints by  another  equivalent  system  may  be  useful  in  the  solution  of 
mechanical  problems. 

One  screw  can  be  found  in  space  reciprocal  to  five  given  screws  in 
space.     This  is  a  very  important  theorem. 

Given  a  cylindroid  and  a  screw  X,  one  screw  Y  can  always  be 
found,  upon  the  cylindroid  such  that  X  and  Y  are  reciprocal. 

Given  any  seven  screws  in  space.  It  is  possible  in  one  way  to 
find  seven  twists  (or  wrenches)  about  these  screws,  such  that  their 
effect  upon  the  position  (or  equilibrium)  of  a  rigid  body  shall  com- 
pletely neutralise  each  other. 

A  construction  follows  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  decompose  a 
given  twist  (or  wrench)  about  a  given  screw  into  six  twists  (or 
wrenches)  about  six  given  screws. 

When  a  body  has  JT  degrees  of  freedom,  the  reaction  of  the  re- 
straints produces  a  wrench  about  a  screw  of  the  reciprocal  system. 

A  body  having  jff' degrees  of  freedom  is  in  equilibrium  when  acted 
upon  by  a  wrench  about  a  screw  of  the  reciprocal  system. 

A  body  which  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  any  forces 
receives  a  twist  about  a  screw  A  (the  displacement  screw).  A  wrench 
commences  to  act  about  the  screw  X  (the  restoration  screw). 

The  forces  which  hold  a  body  in  equilibrium  form  a  conservative 
system.  -4,  J?  are  a  pair  of  displacement  screws;  X,  F  the  correspond- 
ing restoration  screws.  If  A  be  reciprocal  to  Y,  then  B  is  reciprocal 
to  X.  This  appears  to  be  an  important  property  of  a  conservative 
system. 

A  free  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  a  conservative  system.  A  set 
of  six  screws,  ili,  &c.,  A^^  can  be  chosen  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways, 
such  that  each  restoration  screw,  (X|,  corresponding  to  ^i,  for  ex- 
ample), is  reciprocal  to  the  five  remaining  displacement  screws,  {A^^ 
&c.,  Jfj.)  The  six  screws  are  called  conjugate  screws  of  potential 
energy. 

If  a  rigid  body  receive  an  impulsive  wrench  about  a  given  screw, 
the  body  commences  to  twist  about  a  certain  instantaneous  screw. 

X  and  Y  are  a  pair  of  impulsive  screws,  A  and  B  the  correspond- 
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ing  pair  of  instantaneous  screws.     If  J.  be  reciprocal  to  Y,  then  B  is 
reciprocal  to  X. 

A  set  of  six  impulsive  screws,  X|,  &c.,  X^,  acting  on  a  rigid  body, 
can  be  chosen  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  such  that  each  instan- 
taneous screw  (-4,,  corresponding  to  X|,  for  example)  is  reciprocal  to 
the  five  remaining  impulsive  screws  (Xj,  &c.,  X^).  The  six  screws, 
Axf  &c.,  A^,  are  called  conjugate  screws  of  kinetic  energy. 

It  can  be  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  free  body,  one  set 
of  screws.  Ax,  &c.,  ^«,  can  be  chosen,  which  are  conjugate  screws, 
both  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy.  The  six  screws  thus  defined  are 
called  normal  screws.  If  a  body  be  displaced  from  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  by  a  twist  about  a  normal  screw,  the  body  will 
continue  to  oscillate  for  ever,  by  twisting  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  screw.  Whatever  be  the  initial  displacement  of  the  body, 
it  can  be  resolved  into  six  twists  about  the  six  normal  screws ;  and 
whatever  be  the  initial  twist  velocity,  it  can  also  be  resolved  into  six 
twist  velocities  about  the  six  normal  screws.  Whatever  be  the  small 
oscillations,  the  movement  is  necessarily  compounded  of  six  twist 
oscillations  about  the  six  normal  screws. 

In  general,  when  a  body  has  JT  degrees  of  freedom,  its  small  oscil- 
lations in  the  vicinity  of  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  are  com- 
pounded of  jS^  twist  oscillations  about  iT  normal  screws. 

The  memoir  further  contains  several  general  theorems  with  re- 
ference to  the  system  of  co-ordinate  screws  of  freedom  K  and  the  re- 
ciprocal system ;  a  development  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  cylindroid ;  and,  finally,  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  co-ordinate  system  appropriate  to  each 
degree  of  freedom.  Figures  representing  models  of  the  cylindroid  and 
pectenoid  illustrate  the  paper. 


XXVI. — Observations  on   Earl   Stanhope's  alleged  Imperfections 
OF  THE  Tuning-fork.     By  Michael  Donovan,  Esq. 

[Read  November  30th,  1871.] 

The  instrument  called  the  "  Tuning-fork,"  so  well  known  to  every 
musician,  has  long  been  used  as  the  means  by  which  the  pitch  of  the 
various  musical  instruments  used  in  a  concert  is  to  be  determined,  in 
order  to  attain  perfect  accordance. 

That  it  deserves  tliis  confidence  was  several  years  since  called  in 
question  by  Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  '*  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Tun- 
ing Instruments  with  fixed  tones."  The  following  are  his  words ; — 
**  There  is,  in  practice,  an  objection  to  forks  which  is  not  generally 
known.  It  is  this  :  out  of  a  hundred  forks,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
which  has  not  a  beating  in  it  when  it  is  struck.  How,  then,  is  it 
possible  to  tune  an  instrument  accurately  by  means  of  forks  which  do 
not  yield  a  pure  or  single  sound  ?" 
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Whether  or  not  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  fork  may  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  tuners  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
instrument  called  the  **  pitch-pipe''  is  at  present  much  in  use,  although 
it  is  known  that  its  pitch  varies  a  little  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  blast  and  the  temperature,  while  that  of  the  fork  is  invariable  at 
all  ordinary  temperatures.* 

Earl  Stanhope  adduces  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  fork  as  an 
argument  against  the  efficiency  of  a  mode  of  tuning  piano-fortes 
occasionally  resorted  to,  by  means  of  twelve  forks,  each  tuned  to  one 
particular  tempered  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  An  ear  capable  of 
judging  accurately  of  unisons  was  then  competent  to  tune  any  instru- 
ment with  twelve  fixed  tones,  without  reference  to  temperament. 

The  Earl  proceeds  to  say  :  **  I  have  contrived  a  tuning  instrument 
which  is  far  superior.  It  consists  of  thirteen  slips  of  plate-glass,  each 
of  which  is  exactly  six  inches  long  by  two  inches  in  breadth.  They 
are  tuned,  respectively,  one  perfect  octave  higher  than  the  pitch  of 
keys  in  the  monochord  table ;  for  by  varying  the  thickness  I  can 
tune  one  slip  to,  C,  another  to  G,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  slip  which 
yields  the  sound  of  the  middle  C  is  about  nine  hundredths  of  an  inch ; 
and  the  thickness  of  the  slip  which  yields  the  sound  of  the  first  treble 
C  is  about  eighteen  hundredths.  Those  two  C*s  are  the  two  extremes. 
Each  slip  yields  a  sound  which  is  extremely  pure.  .  .  By  means  of 
this  tuning  apparatus,  which  is  pitched  to  my  new  and  improved 
temperament,  any  careful  person,  with  a  moderate  ear,  can  tune  an 
instrument  perfectly." 

The  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  this  difficultly  obtainable  tuning 
apparatus  could  only  arise  out  of  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  fork ; 
and,  previously  to  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  inquire  whether  that  imperfection  really  exist.  If  there  be  a  beat, 
it  must  be  true  that  each  prong  is  a  separate  musical  instrument,  and 
gives  an  independent  ring  at  a  different  pitch  from  the  other.  In 
order  to  try  if  I  could  perceive  this  duality  of  pitch,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  A  tuning-fork,  with  long  prongs,  being  held  by 
the  shank,  was  smartly  struck,  and  one  of  its  tops  instantly  applied  to 
a  surface  of  water ;  there  was  an  instantaneous  momentary  ring  which 
was  exactly  at  the  pitch  of  the  whole  fork.  The  trial  was  then  made 
with  the  other  prong,  and  with  precisely  the  same  effect.  If  these 
trials  prove  anything,  it  would  be  that  the  prongs  were  in  unison. 
But  there  may  be  a  further  inference.  I  conceive  that  if  each  prong 
had  been  in  a  state  of  independent  vibration  the  contact  with  water  of 
one  prong  would  silence  that  one  only,  but  both  were  silenced  at  the 
same  moment,  although  the  natural  sound  of  the  fork  would  have  been 
audible  during  three  or  four  seconds ;  for  in  order  to  intensify  and 
prolong  the  sound,  after  dipping  the  top  of  the  fork,  the  shank  was 


*  Dr.  Smith  found  his  organ  a  quarter  tone  higher  in  summar  than  in  winter. 
All  wind  instruments  are  much  affected  hy  the  breath  of  the  performer. 
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immediately  pressed  on  the  belly  of  a  violin,  the  effect  of  which  in 
ordinary  cases  is  considerable  and  well  known. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  goes,  it  shows  that  the  two  prongs  act 
in  concert ;  for  if  not,  and  if  they  sonndcKi  independently  of  each  other, 
the  ring  of  one  should  not  have  been  extinguished  by  the  dipping  of 
the  other.  The  same  inference  is  more  strongly  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing. An  invention  was  registered  some  years  since  for  a  tuning- 
fork  furnished  with  a  sliding  weight  on  each  of  its  prongs,  which,  by 
being  moved  up  or  down,  both  together,  altered  the  pitch  of  the  ring, 
and  afforded  a  succession  of  notes  of  the  tempered  diatonic  scale.  The 
sliding  weights  should  be  relatively  in  the  same  position  on  the  prongs. 
If  one  weight  were  moved  a  little  down,  the  pitch  was  sharpened ; 
but,  if  moved  lower,  the  fork  when  struck  would  no  longer  give  any 
Bound ;  for  then  that  prong  could  not  vibrate,  and  the  other  would  not, 
as  both  were  not  in  condition  to  do  so ;  proving  that  the  prongs  do 
not  give  independent  vibrations,  but  that  the  instrument  acts  as  a 
whole. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  Earl  Stanhope  states  that  **it  is  fire- 
quently  practicable  to  get  rid  of  the  beating  in  a  tuning-fork  by  very 
carefully  filing  the  two  prongs  so  as  to  make  them  exactly  alike 
throughout."  Doubting  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  alleged  efficacy, 
of  filing,  I  tuned  a  piano-forte  string  precisely  to  a  fork  which  gave 
the  note  C,  and  filed  off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  lengtii  of 
one  of  the  prongs,  thus  creating  a  dissimilarity  which  could  never 
occur  to  this  amount  in  the  manufacture.  This  should  have  caused  a 
beat  that  could  bo  easily  appreciated  by  the  most  inattentive ;  the 
effect  was,  that  the  fork  now  gave  a  clear  ring,  a  semitone  sharper  than 
the  piano,  showing,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  it  vibrated  as  a  whole ; 
there  was  no  beat ;  thus  proving  that  inequality  could  not  cause  the 
imperfection  attributed  to  it. 

The  connexion  between  the  teeth  and  the  organ  of  hearing  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  common  to  say  of  any  grating  sound  that  '*  it  sets  the 
teeth  on  edge."  Dr.  Brewster  quotes  from  Chladni  that  *'  two  persons, 
who  had  stopped  their  ears,  could  converse  with  each  other  when  they 
held  a  long  stick,  or  a  series  of  sticks,  between  their  te(>th.  The  sound 
could  also  be  heard  when  a  thread  was  held  between  the  teeth  by 
both,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  stretched."  A  French  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  National  Institute,  in  1800,  to  examine  a  discovery 
made  by  Citizen  Vidron,  a  music-master  at  Paris,  for  rendering  music 
audible  by  persons  deaf  and  dumb  ivom  their  birth ;  it  consisted  in 
taking  a  steel  rod  between  the  teeth,  the  other  end  of  which  is  placed 
on  the  musical  instrument"  (Nicholson^s  Journal,  iv.,  383). 

The  vulgar  experiment  of  holding  a  steel  poker  to  the  teeth,  while 
it  is  made  to  vibrate  by  a  stroke,  suggested  to  me  the  probability 
that  by  holding  the  tuning-fork  to  my  teeth,  the  sound  would  be  so 
much  intensified  that  a  beat  in  its  ring,  if  it  exist,  might  be  percep- 
tible, although  not  discoverable  under  ordinary'  circumstances. 

On  making  the  trial  to  different  teeth,   I  found  that  the  fork 
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applied  to  the  upper  teeth  caused  a  loud  ringing,  and  hy  far  the  loudest 
when  applied  to  the  canine  tooth  of  the  right  side.  After  many 
ineffectual  trials,  I  found  that  hy  allowing  the  vibrating  fork  to  con- 
tinue in  contact  with  this  tooth  during  the  continuance  of  its  vibration, 
and  concentrating  my  whole  attention  on  the  result,  I  could  perceive 
a  feeble  beating  as  the  ringing  declined.  By  many  repetitions  my  ear 
became  better  educated  for  perceiving  the  effect ;  and  after  any  violent 
exercise,  as  by  running  up  and  down  stairs,  the  beating  became  a  little 
more  decided.  So  feeble  was  it  at  all  times  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  could  fix  my  attention  to  perceive  it  at  all. 

I  tried  several  forks  with  the  same  results :  so  far  they  agreed  with 
the  statement  of  Earl  Stanhope.  But  1  soon  observed  that  the  inter- 
vals of  time  between  the  beats  produced  in  the  different  forks  were 
all  exactly  equal — a  strange  coincidence  :  for  the  fact  implied  that  all 
the  forks  had  been  finished  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  exact  same 
degree  of  inaccuracy.  And  what  was  more  surprising  was,  that  the 
fork,  from  which  one  quarter  of  an  inch  had  been  filed  off  gave 
exactly  the  same  rhythm  of  beats  as  all  the  others. 

At  this  time  I  recollected  that  in  tuning  a  violoncello,  the  instru- 
ment in  proper  position  between  the  calves  of  both  legs,  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  third  and  fourth  strings  being  more  than  a  fifth, 
if  the  bow  were  evenly  drawn  across  both  strings,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  fourth  string  was  very  slowly  screwed  up,  the  confused  sound 
of  the  impure  fifth  will  gradually  resolve  itself  into  distinct  beats,  the 
intervals  between  which  will  become  longer  as  the  discord  approaches 
a  fifth ;  and  when  a  perfect  fifth  is  attained,  the  fact  is  announced  by 
a  cessation  of  the  beatings  and  the  coalescence  of  the  two  sounds  into 
a  burst  of  perfect  concord  which  no  musician  can  ignore.  The  beat- 
ings, as  they  occur,  will  give  an  appulse  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg, 
which,  if  the  player  be  attentive,  he  will  feel^  and  by  the  cessation  of 
the  appulses,  he  will  be  advertised  that  his  instrument  is  in  tune, 
although  he  have  not  been  watching  the  sonorous  effect  of  screwing 
up  the  string. 

Earl  Stanhope  mentions  a  fact  of  the  same  character :  he  says  that 
so  small  an  alteration  in  the  length  of  one  of  two  strings  as  the  riir^ 
part  of  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  produces  an  audible  beating,  when 
the  strings  are  precisely  of  the  same  thickness  :  **  and  not  only  the  beat- 
ing may  be  heard,  but  what  is  remarkable,  it  may  likewise  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.  The  best  way  to  feel  it  is  to  support  a  small  piece  of 
steel  wire,  about  two  inches  long,  on  the  sound-board  of  the  mono- 
chord,  with  one  of  the  finger  nails.  If  the  lower  end  of  that  piece  of 
wire  be  semi-spherical ;  if  its  upper  end  be  pointed ;  and  if  that  pointed 
end  be  applied  to  the  new  or  tender  part  of  the  nail,  then  the  beating 
will  he  felt  very  sensibly." 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  had  exercised  much  with  a  view 
to  perceiving  the  beatings  of  the  fork  more  readily,  I  accidentally 
perceived  that  the  beatings  of  my  heart  and  the  beatings  of  the  fork 
applied  to  the  canine  tooth  were    synchronous.      This  observation 
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opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  The  canine  teeth,  like  all  the  others, 
contain  a  canal  through  which  pass  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  and  nerve  in  the  closest  proximity.  The  artery  receives  and 
aids  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  the  nerve  transmits  the  sensation 
of  it  to  the  sensorium. 

What  may  have  been  Earl  Stanhope's  mode  of  conveying  to  his 
ear  the  sound  of  his  tuning-forks  he  has  not  informed  us ;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  occupied  as  he  was  with  investigating  musical  sounds, 
this  philosophical  inquirer  would  try  every  mode  which  could  best 
satisfy  his  singularly  acute  perception,  especially  that  which  was 
capable  of  making  the  sti'ongest  impression.  The  eflfect  of  applying 
the  fork  to  the  teeth  was  well  known.  **  Sound,"  says  Dr.  Thomsj* 
Young,  "  is  not  simply  a  vibration  or  undulation  of  the  air,  for  there 
are  many  sounds  in  which  the  air  is  not  concerned,  as  when  a  tuning- 
fork,  or  any  other  sounding  body,  is  held  between  the  teeth."  Com- 
petent authorities  have  recommended  that  mode  of  using  the  fork 
while  the  tuner's  hands  are  both  engaged  in  the  process.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  mode,  amongst  others,  was  tried  by  Earl  Stanhope  as 
capable  of  producing  the  greatest  effect ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  this 
way  he  was  led  into  the  erroneous  belief  of  the  beatings  of  the  fork, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  new  tuning  instrument. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  follows  that  this 
accomplished  and  philosophical  nobleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  tuning-fork  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  standard  for  determin- 
ing the  concert  pitch  of  the  diatonic  diapason.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  beatings,  which  he  attributed  to  an  inequality  of  the 
prongs  of  his  fork,  could  not  be  produced  by  that  inequality,  if  such 
existed ;  that  filing  would  not  be  a  remedy,  and  could  only  act  in 
altering  the  pitch  ;  that  a  beat  in  any  fork  is  impossible  ;  that  the 
beatings  which  Earl  Stanhope  perceived  were  the  beatings  of  his  own 
heart. 

The  pitch  to  which  musical  instruments  and  voices  must  be  tuned 
for  a  concert  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  both  to  the  performers  and 
the  audience.  It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
instrumentalists  and  vocalists ;  the  former  desiring  to  raise  the  pitch, 
the  latter  to  lower  it ;  until,  at  length,  the  interposition  of  legislative 
authority  became  necessaiy.  A  Royal  Commission  was  issued  a  few 
years  since  in  Paris,  charged  with  seeking  the  means  of  establishing 
**  an  uniform  musical  diapason"  throughout  France ;  and  of  determin- 
ing a  sonorous  standard  wliich  would  answer  as  an  invariable  type ;  and 
of  indicating  means  of  assuring  its  adoption  and  conservation.  After 
an  extensive  and  laborious  inquiry  amongst  the  musicians  and  musical 
establishments  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  the  commis- 
sion made  its  r(])ort,  in  February,  1859;  and  on  this  the  Minister  of 
State  founded  a  decree  that  in  all  the  musical  establishments  of  France 
a  normal  tuning-fork  shall  bo  institutcKl  of  such  pitch  that  the  note 
la  (A)  shall  consist  of  870  double  vibrations  in  a  second. 
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It  was  on  account  of  this  decision,  without  reference  to  the  number 
of  vibrations,  that  I  thought  of  inquiring  whether  our  old  fork,  em- 
ployed by  Handel  and  all  the  great  composers  of  that  age,  and  long 
before  it  and  since,  was  worthy  of  confidence  with  regard  to  clearness, 
purity,  and  unity  of  sound. 


XXVII. — Notes  ON  Applied  Mechanics.     I.  Parallel  Motion.    II. — 
The  Contact  of  Cams.     By  Robekt  S*  Ball,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

[Read  Monday,  December  11,  1871.] 

I.  parallel  motion. 

Theorem. — A  plane  figure  is  moving  in  a  plane  according  to  any 
law.  There  arc  always  two  points  in  the  figure,  or  rigidly  attached  to 
it,  so  that  the  four  consecutive  positions  of  each  of  these  points  is  in 
the  same  straight  line. 

The  motion  of  the  figure  can  be  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  curve 
rigidly  connected  therewith  upon  another  curve  fixed  in  the  plane. 
We  may,  in  the  first  instance,  replace  each  of  these  curves  by  their 
circles  of  curvature.  Thus  we  may  have  the  figure  attached  to  the 
circle  with  centre  B  and  radius  E  (Fig.  1)  which  rolls  upon  the  fixed 
circle  within  centre  A  and  radius  It, 

A  point  P  is  turning  instantaneously  about  0, 
and  is  thus  carried  to  F\  If  0'  be  the  point  of 
contact  when  P  reaches  -P,   and  if  OA  (y  =  w,  /  *  /  ^p 

it  is  easy  to  see  that 


PP  =  w,OP, 


If  OP*  be  parallel  to  OP,  the  point  originally 
at  P  will  continue  on  the  line  PP*  during  the 
rotation  about  0\  as  well  as  during  that  about  0, 
In  this  case  we  have 

O(y.sme  =  Rii}8m0=w,  OP,  -^      ; 


Fig.l. 


or 


^  ^      RR'     .    ^ 


Therefore  P  must  lie  on  a  circle  OPQ  touching  both  the  circles 
of  curvature  at  their  point  of  contact,  and  having  a  diameter  equal  to 
the  harmonic  mean  between  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  curvature. 

We  learn  from  this  that  whatever  be  the  motion  of  a  plane  figure 
in  a  plane,  there  is  always  a  circle  of  points  rigidly  connected  with 
the  plane  figure,  such  that  three  consecutive  positions  of  each  point 
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of  the  circle  arc  in  the  same  straight  line.  Further,  the  straight 
I'nes  in  which  all  the  points  of  the  circle  move  pass  through  the 
same  point  Q, 

All  the  points  of  the  circle  we  have  found  are  in  points  of  inflec- 
tion upon  the  curves  dotscribeil  by  each  point  during  the  entire 
movement.  Two  points  can  however  be  found  upon  the  circle  at 
which  the  tangent  passes  through  four  consecutive  points  of  the 
corresponding  curve. 

Let  the  circle  B  have  rolled  till  0'  is  the  point  of  contiict,  and 
let  LXY  {^i^.  2)  be  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  circle  OFQ, 
(Fig.  I)  Q  having  remainetl  behind.  All  the  points  in  LXY  have 
been  moving  in  linos  passing  through  Q.  Let  0"  be  the  new  instan- 
taneous centre.  Join  O'Q  and  upon  0"Q  as  diameter  describe  a 
circle,  the  points  XFwill  still  continue  to  move 
on  lines  through  Q.  Hence  four  consecutive  po- 
sitions of  XY  will  lie  upon  the  same  straight 
line. 

The  points  XF  which  we  have  determined  are 
the  points  which  most  nearly  describe  straight  lines. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  general  investigation  in- 
cludes what  are  known  in  mechanism  as  the  parallel 
motions. 


FiR.  2. 


II.    SLIDING    CONTACT. 


{a)  Two  cams  in  a  plane,  each  rotating  about  a  point,  are  in  con- 
tact. It  is  required  to  determine,  by  a  geometrical  construction,  the 
consecutive  position  of  the  point  of  contact,  and  also  the  points  upon 
the  cams  which  will  touch  at  that  point  of  contact. 

The  cams  may  be  replaced  by  their  circles  of  curvature  at  the 
point  of  contact  for  two  consecu- 
tive positions.  Let  X  and  Fbe 
the  centres  of  curvature.  Fig.  3,  A 
and  B  the  centres  of  motion.  It 
is  known  that  Z  is  the  instanta- 
neous centre  about  which  the  line 
XY  turns ;  hence  the  motion  of 
the  point  7*  is  in  the  line  TT  per-  1 
pendicular  to  TZ\  T  is  therefore 
the  next  point  of  contact  of  the  two 
cams.  By  describing  circles  T'M 
about  A,  and  T'L  about  By  the 
points  M  and  Z  upon  the  cams 
which  will  come  into  contact  at  T  are  found. 

(h)  Two  cams  in  a  plane  are  in  contact.  It  is  required  to  deter- 
mine a  geometrical  representation  for  the  circumstances  of  their  mutual 
action. 


Fig.  3. 
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The  motion  of  a  cam  turning  about  a  centre  B  (Fig.  4)  relatively 
to    the    cam  turning    about    the 
centre   A   consists   ol'  an  angular 
velocity  0  about  the  point  A^,   and 
a  velocity  of  translation  V  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  marked  J"; 
these  movements  rompounded  with  / 
the  angular  velocity  w  of  A  must  ' 
give  the  actual  angular  velocity  u>' 
of  the  cam  about  B. 

The  relative  angular  velocity  0 
about  iV,  and  the  velocity  of  trans- 
lation Vj  compound  into  a  single 
angular  velocity  about  the  point  X:  Fig.  4. 

where  XiY  is  the  normal  to  the  surfaces  of  contact  the  angular 
velocity  to  about  A  and  0  about  X  muht  com])ound  into  ic'  about  By 
therefore  X  must  lie  on  the  line  AB^  and  by  the  laws  for  the  com- 
position of  rotations  about  parallel  axis  wiii(*h  are  identical  with  the 
laws  for  the  composition  of  parallel  forces,  we  have 

0  =  u)-\-  do' 


IV  :  iJ  ::  BX  :  AX, 

V^XNO=XN{iv^ic'). 


We  thus  deduce  the  following  theorems,  the  first  three  of  which 
are  well  known,  though  the  usual  proofs  do  not  appear  so  simple  as 
those  now  given. 

The  angular  velocities  of  two  cams  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
segments  in  which  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact  divides  the  line 
joining  the  centres. 

For  the  motion  to  consist  entirely  of  rolling,  the  point  of  contact 
must  lie  in  the  line  joining  the  centres. 

The  velocity  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  motion  with  which  one 
cam  slides  upon  the  other,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the 
angular  velocities  by  the  intercept  on  the  normal  between  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  liiie  joining  the  centres. 

The  motion  of  each  cam  relative  to  the  other  consists  of  a  rotation 
about  the  point  in  which  the  normal  cuts  the  line  of  centres. 
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XXVIII. — Notes  of  OsaERVATioxs  of  Phksomena  in  Optical  JIeieos- 
OLOGT.     By  Henst  Hensesht,  F.  K.  8.,  V.  P.  H.  I.  A. 

[Bead  Janiiary  8,  1872.] 

Is  the  "  AtheniEum"  for  March,  1866, 1  described  a  solar  halo,  which 
wos  aeeompnnieii  by  meteorological  phenomena  of  a  remarkable  kind. 
I  now  present  brief  notes  of  similar  optical  appearances  more  recently 
observed,  partly  because  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  one  or  two,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  probable  connexion  and  dependence  upon 
more  important  phenomena. 

On  November  20th,  1869,  at  10  r.  m.,  I  observed  a  lunar  halo 
of  45°  in  diameter.  It  continued  visible  until  midnight.  At  the 
time,  the  uir  was  chaafring  from  a  dry,  cold  condition  to  one  of  damp- 
Eeas  and  higher  temperature.  The  barometer  fell  nearly  one  inch 
between  the  21st  and  22nd  of  November,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
halo  was  due  to  snow  crystals  which  were  forming  in  the  upper  cold 
strata  of  air,  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  transferred  thither  by 
a  current  blowing  from  the  S.  W. 

During  the  afternoon  of  July  10th,  1871,  there  were  many  heavy 
showers,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  in  the  Bay  of 
Dublin.  Immcilifttely  after  one  of  these  showers,  at  7  p.m.,  I  ob- 
served, from  Slcrrion,  a  well-developed  double  rainbow  stretching 
from  Howth  to  Killincy.  Before  the  secondary  bow  had  become  dis- 
tinctly visible,  I  noticed  a  perfectly  straight  vertical  column  of  light 
nearly  tangent  to  the  primary  bow  at  \U  nortli  side,  '  "  '  '  ' 
the  accompanying  sketch. 


It   presented   faint   pri 
rainbow — namely,  violet  i 


uatic   colour?;,    ia   the   wime  order  as  the 
pide  nnd  red  outside — and  it*  stralghtness 
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was  easily  verified  by  sighting  it  from  a  window.  It  lasted  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  when  it  disappeared  I  noticed  a  reflection  of  the 
rainbow  on  the  water.  On  this  account  we  might  be  led  to  think 
that  the  luminous  vertical  column  was  due  to  the  refraction  and  dis- 
persion of  light  reflected  from  the  top  of  the  waves.  This  does  not 
perfectly  explain  the  position  of  the  column  as  tangent  to  the  bow.  As 
the  reflecting  surface  furnished  by  the  water  was  more  unbroken  and 
wider  at  this  side,  the  tangential  beam  of  light  might  be  due  to  re- 
flexion of  the  lower  nearly  straight  and  extremely  brilliant  limb  of 
the  bow.  All  through  the  primary  bow  was  remarkably  brilliant, 
which  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  largeness  ol  the  rain  drops  falling 
during  the  thunder  showers. 

November  21st,  about  10  p.m.,  the  sky  cleared  after  rain  and 
high  wind,  and  the  air  had  become  calm.  A  thin  film  of  cloud  covered 
the  moon's  disc,  which  was  nine  days  old.  A  small  corona  (about 
6*  in  diameter  probably)  surrounded  the  disc,  exhibiting  brilliant 
prismatic  colours,  while  outside  this  was  another  corona,  much  paler, 
and  not  complete. 

December  9th,  at  2*30  p.  m.,  I  noticed  a  halo  around  the  sun. 
By  rough  estimation,  it  appeared  to  have  a  radius  of  about  40°,  which 
would  bring  it  into  a  class  of  halos  not  most  commonly  observed.  It 
was  very  sharply  defined  with  faint  prismatic  colours.  At  one  time  it 
appeared,  for  a  very  brief  interval,  to  have  three  points  of  maximum 
brightness — namely,  at  two  points  on  the  horizontal  diameter,  and  at 
the  point  vertically  over  the  sun.  It  disappeared  about  three  o'clock, 
when  the  sky  became  covered  with  many  light  scattered  clouds. 

The  mountains  forming  the  background  were  covered  with  fresh 
snow,  some  of  which  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  day  or  night, 
and  the  thin  film  of  cloud  in  which  the  halo  wa«  visible  was  mani- 
festly higher,  and  therefore  composed  of  snow  crystals,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  established  theory  of  halos.* 

On  December  19,  I  observed  a  faint  and  imperfect  halo  around 
the  sun,  at  half-past  two  p.  m.  ;  its  apparent  radius  much  less  than  that 
of  the  halo  just  described ;  and  it  was  probably  about  23*^,  or  that  most 
usually  observed.  A  bank  of  clouds  was  rising  from  the  S.  W.,  and 
the  halo  soon  disappeared. 

XXIX. — On  the  Action  of  IIkat  upon  Solutions  op  Hydratkd  Salts. 

By  Charles  R.  C.  Tichborne,  F.  C.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  (With  PL  XIX., 

Science.) 

[Read  Janu^iry  8,  1872.] 

When  considering  the  dissociative  action  of  heat  upon  water  of  hydra- 
tion, some  evidence  was  naturally  sought  amongst  those  salts  which 
present  a  change  of  colour  when  passing  from  the  dry  to  the  hydrated 

♦  An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  theory  of  halos  is  given  in  the  well-kuowii 
memoir  by  M.  Bravais,  Journal  de  T  J&olc  Polytechnique,  1817. 
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state.     The  salts  experimented  with  were  those  of  cobalt,  copper, 
and  nickel. 

As  regards  such  bodies,  it  is  a  general  characteristic  that  neutral 
solutions  of  any  of  their  chlorides  do  not  change  colour  on  boiling 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  nor  does  the  amount  of  dilution 
affect  the  tint  any  further  than  what  would  be  due  to  attenuation. 
But  in  no  case,  where  a  colour  change  is  evinced  between  the  dry 
and  hydrated  salt,  have  I  failed  in  obtaining  a  dehydration  of 
it  in  solution  by  using  extraordinary  pressure.  The  laws  of  such  a 
chromatic  change  differ  from  those  produced  by  a  basic  condition  of 
the  salt,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  dehydration  of  the  salts  of  cobalt, 
which  is  evinced  by  a  well-known  change  of  colour — the  conversion  of 
the  light  rose  colour  into  a  dark  and  pure  blue.  The  following 
observations  conclusively  prove  that  water  of  crystallization,  or  hydra- 
tion, are  easily  held  asunder  in  aqueous  solutions  by  the  dissociative 
influence  of  heat.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  pheno- 
mena noticed  as  regards  the  basic  and  ultimate  molecules  in  the  trioxide 
group.* 

No  amount  of  boiling  will,  however,  convert  a  pink  solution  of 
cobalt  into  a  blue  one,  unless  extremely  concentrated.  But  it  was 
observed  by  Trout,  many  years  ago,  that  on  evaporating  a  strongly  acid 
solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  to  a  concentrated  point,  he  got  a  permanently 
blue  solution,  which,  he  considered,  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
water  of  hydration  by  the  acid.  Prout  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained 
from  such  a  solution  blue  crystals,  supposed  to  be  the  anhydrous  salt : 
this  requires  verification. 

Conceiving  that  the  cobalt  salts  would,  from  their  chromatic 
display,  be  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  dissociation  of  water  of 
hydration  by  heat,  I  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  it  answered 
admirably  for  this  pur|)osc,  and  gave  results  which  may  be  used  as 
beautiful  lecture  experiments. 

The  thermanalytic  point  of  the  cobalt  salts  being  above  100°  C,  no 
results,  as  before  stated,  will  be  obtained  on  boiling  a  neutral  solution ; 
but  if  any  substance  capable  of  exerting  an  affinity  for  the  water  of 
hydration  be  introduced,  the  thermanalytic  point  of  the  salt  will  be 
lowered,  as  shown  by  Front's  experiment.  Sulphuric  and  other  acids, 
chloride  of  calcium  and  other  hygrosopic  salts,  and  even  sugar,  act 
in  a  similar  manner. 

However,  as  the  quimtity  of  these  dehydrants  reciuired  to  affect 
the  cobalt  solution  was  considerable,  I  used  alcohol  to  lower  the 
thermaualytic  point.  Chloride  of  cobalt,  dried  at  1 00°  C,  and  dissolved 
in  pure  and  absolute  alcohol,  gives  a  magnificent  pure  blue,  free  from 
tlie  slightest  tinge  of  purple.     For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 


*  Twhbonie  on  Moloeular  Dissociation.     Read  at  the  Royul  Iriah  Academy,  24th 
April,  1871. 
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the  alcohol  should  contain  no  water,  and  it  is  desirable  to  rectify 
firom  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
following  instructive  illustrations  may  be  shown  with  chloride  of 
cobalt.* 

a — A  blue  alcoholic  solution,  obtained  in  the  above  manner,  is 
placed  in  a  deep  beaker,  and  water  is  cautiously  poured  down  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Two  layers  will  be  produced,  of  two  different 
colours,  and  will  remain  in  this  condition  for  some  considerable  time, 
by  virtue  of  their  difPorent  gravities.  The  upper  layer  will  be  blue, 
and  contain  the  anhydrous  ^t ;  the  lower  will  be  pink,  and  contain 
the  hydrated  salt,  rendered  so  by  the  direct  addition  of  water. 

fi — ^A  beaker  of  the  alcoholic  solution  which  has  been  hydrated 
by  the  addition  of  water  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  heat.  If  it  is 
gSradually  heated  upon  a  water  bath,  it  passes,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  through  all  the  shades  of  pink  and  purple,  until  a  pure  blue  is 
produced,  giving  the  same  absorption  spectrum  as  that  obtained  from 
the  anhydrous  salt.  The  thermanalytic  point  is  so  lowered  by  the 
alcohol  present  that  the  water  of  hydration  of  the  cobalt  salt  is 
gradually  but  perfectly  dissociated. 

'  if  we  now  submerge  this  beaker  half-way  into  a  freezing  mixture, 
we,  in  a  short  time,  obtain  similar  chromatic  and  chemical  results  as 
in  the  first  instance;  but  in  this  case  the  phenomena  are  brought  about 
by  different  means.  In  the  beaker  we  have  two  layers,  exhibiting  the 
upper  or  blue  one,  containing  the  anhydrous  salt,  the  water  being 
present,  although  dissociated. 

7 — ^It  was  easy  to  portend  that,  although  impossible,  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  an  ordinary  aqueous  solution,  to  dis- 
sociate the  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil  such  a  solution  under  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pressure  to  obtam  the  thermanalytic  point. 

This  was  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiments : — A  weak 
solution  of  cobalt  was  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  Irds  of  the  capacity  of 
which  was  empty.  On  boiling  the  liquid  in  tnis  tube,  the  solution 
gradually  passed  through  all  the  shades  of  purple,  until  the  contents 
ultimately  became  of  a  pure  blue.  Thus,  in  this  aqueous  solution  we 
had  obtained,  by  extraordinary  pressure,  the  temperature  necessary 
for  the  separation  of  the  water. 

Chloride  of  copperf  gives  a  beautifid.  blue  solution  in  water,  which 
is  characteristic  of  its  hydrate.  It  gives  a  brownish  yellow  salt  in 
the  anhydrous  state ;  its  solution  in  alcohol  gives  a  greenish  yellow ; 
or,  in  pure  sdther,  which  has  been  acidulated,  a  browni^  yellow  appear* 
ance.  The  beautiful  blue  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  when  heated  in 
a  sealed  tube  to  a  high  temperature,  becomes  gradually  green,  yellow, 
and  ultimately  a  dark  brown,  and  nearly  opaque  liquid.  As  it  cools, 
it  gradually  associates  the  water  of  hydration,  and  passes  again  through 
all  these  shades ;  but  when  cool  it  becomes  a  little  opalescent,  from 

*  Tho  compoeition  of  the  hydrated  salt  is  CoClj,  CII2O,  Marigncc. 
t  CUCI3,  2  lIjO,  Graham. 
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the  formation  of  a  bluish  white  and  basic  precipitate.  Therefore,  for 
illustrating  this  experiment,  it  is  better  to  use  a  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion, which,  from  the  presence  of  the  acid,  is  even  more  sensitive  to 
heat,  and  regains  its  original  condition  on  cooling ;  hence  this  experi- 
ment can  be  peribrmed  with  the  same  tube  ad  infinitum, 

A.  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  heated  in  sealed  tubes,  gives 
somewhat  similar  results  as  regards  dehydration ;  but  a  basic  salt  is 
determined  even  in  an  acidulated  solution. 

The  nickel  salts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  so  strikingly  illustrate  this  phe- 
nomenon of  chromatic  change,  although  as  it  is  well-known,  the  hydra- 
ted  salts  are  green,  and  the  anhydrous  salts  more  or  less  yellow. 
Heated  under  pressure,  the  green  chloride,*  when  in  solution,  seems 
to  be  intensified  in  the  first  instance,  then  becomes  yellow,  and  ulti- 
mately a  dark  yellowish  green.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  appear 
somewhat  anomalous,  but,  on  examination,  its  anhydrous  alcoholio 
solution  presents  similar  anomalies  on  cautiously  adding  a  weaker 
alcohol. 

It  is  necessary,  is  these  experiments,  that  considerable  caution  should 
be  used,  as  an  explosion  frequently  occurs.  As  wire  gauze  would  pre- 
vent the  gradual  change  in  colour  from  being  observed,  it  is  better  to 
heat  the  experimental  tube  in  a  second  glass,  one  considerably  larger. 
The  experimental,  or  hermetically  sealed  one,  should  bo  as  small  in. 
calibre  as  the  necessary  observations  will  allow  of.  The  volume  of 
liquid  necessary  for  proper  observation  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  depth  of  colour  of  the  solution,  and  the  amount  of  solution  should 
have  a  small  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube.  Tubes  for  this 
purpose  were  made  by  taking  a  white  glass  tube  of  some  considerablo 
strength,  and  drawing  it  out  until  it  has  a  diameter  of  y^xj  ^  t^tt^ 
of  an  inch.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  value  of  capillary 
tubes  for  experiments  similar  to  the  above  fi^m  a  lecture  deliverod 
by  Dr.  Andrews,  "  on  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  state  of 
matter." 

A  most  important  observation  made  in  connexion  with  this 
investigation  is  the  difference  observed  between  the  effects  of  dilution 
on  colour-changes  attending  the  basic  condition,  and  on  colour- 
changes  attending  dehydration.  As  might  have  been  predicted  on 
theoretical  grounds,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  latter  case  to 
what  it  is  in  the  former.  In  a  report  recently  read  before  the  Academy, 
I  pointed  out  that  colour-changes  resulting  from  formation  of  basic  salts 
by  dissociation  (i.  e.  chromic  or  ferric  salts)  are  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  dilution  lowers  tlie  thermanalytic  point.  This  is  due  to  the  basic 
action  of  the  water  itself.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  an  increased 
volume  of  water  will  act  differently  in  cases  where  the  change  of 
colour  depends  upon  dehydration.  In  the  first  case  the  increase  of 
volume  in  the  water  will  assist  the  dissociation,  and  lower  the  ther- 

♦  Xi  CI3  0,  HaO,  Marignac. 
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manalytic  point.  In  the  second  case,  the  increase  in  the  relative 
volume  of  water  retards  the  dissociation  of  water  of  hydration.  In 
the  second  case  it  is  inversely  to  the  amount  of  dilution.  Thus  a 
solution  formed  of  equal  weights  of  crystals  of  ferric  chloride  and 
water  is  not  greatly  affected  hy  heating  to  100°  C,  while  no 
solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  weaker  than  five  per  cent,  is  affected 
at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  thermantdytic  point  may  be 
determined  approximately  by  taking  a  capillary  tube  containing 
the  salt  .to  be  tried,  and  putting  this  into  a  second  tube  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  glycerine,  which  will 
carry  the  temperature  up  to  200®  C,  or  a  pressure  of  about  16  atmo- 
spheres. Heat  is  now  carefully  applied,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
temperature  is  determined  by  a  thermometer,  which  can  be  used  to 
keep  the  whole  moving.  In  the  following  Table  a  series  of  observations 
made  with  chloride  of  cobalt  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  one  made 
with  ferric  chloride,  to  illustrate  what  has  been  just  said : — 


•*» 

DitMociation  attended  with  the  for- 

mation  of  a  Basic  Precipitate 

Fe^Cl^. 

1 

i 

1          Dissociation 

1 

of  Water  of  Hydration  CoCl^. 

Per  oentago  of 
Crystals. 

Tcmperatiire  to 

detormino 
FredpitutioxL 

Per  centagc  of 
Crystals. 

Temperature  and  Colour. 

50 

10 

5 

Over  100-  C. 
No  precip. 

94- C. 
82=  C. 

50 

1 

j             25 

10 

(     60"  Amethyst. 

<  IT  Purple. 
(   100"  Blue. 

f     85-  Amethyst. 

<  1240  Purple. 
1,  136-  Blue. 

f    180-  Amethyst 
I    195-  Purple. 
C    227<'Blue. 

Plate  XIX.  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  results  contained  in 
this  Table.  Two  of  the  curves  represent  the  dissociation  of  water  and  salt 
molecules  in  hydrated  chloride  of  cobalt ;  and  two  curves,  namely,  those 
of  ferric  chloride  and  the  ammonio-ferric  alum  represent  dissociation  at- 
tended by  separation  of  basic  compounds.  The  cobaltic  curve  marked 
"  Amethyst"  represents  the  temperatures  at  which  the  dissociation 
begins,  which  is  shown  by  the  pink  salt  changing  to  an  amethyst 
colour ;  the  second  shows  where  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  solution  becoming  blue.  In  decompositions  of  this 
kind  dilution  retards  dissociation :  where  basic  compounds  are  separated 
it  is  the  reverse — dilution  assists  decomposition. 

The  dissociation,  therefore,  of  the  water  of  hydration  of  salts  when 
in  solution  is  gradual,  and  progresses  vni\x  the  increment  of  tempera- 
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ture  until  perfect  dehydration  takes  place.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  in 
the  salts  tned  perfect  dissociation  teJ^es  place  at  a  higher  point  than 
the  hoiling  point  of  water,  when  operating  at  ordinary  pressure,  and 
except  we  are  dealing  with  very  concentrated  solutions.  It  then 
becomes  dijQicult  to  determine  how  far  dissociation  of  the  more  ulti- 
mate molecules  may  play  an  exceptional  part  in  the  decomposition. 
Lastly,  we  also  perceive  that  dilution  raises  the  thormanalytic  point 
as  regards  the  molecules  of  hydration. 


XXX. — Oir  THE  Floatation  of  Sand  on  the  Eiver  Ganges.  By  Mb.  F. 
X.  J.  Webbeb,  in  a  communication  to  Henby  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S., 

YlCE  PsBSmBNT  07  THE  ACADEMY. 

[Read  8lh  April,  1872.] 

[In  making  this  communication  to  the  Academy,  Professor  Hennessy 
referred  to  hio  Paper  on  the  Floatation  of  Sand  by  the  Hising  Tide  in 
a  Tidal  River,  read  on  April  10,  1871,  and  especially  to  his  anticipa- 
tion that  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  would  present  favourable  eondi- 
tions  for  the  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena.  This  anticipation  was 
immediately  verified  during  the  discussion  which  followed,  when  Dr. 
K  Perceval  Wright  mentioned  facts  that  came  under  his  observation 
during  his  voyage  to  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  Islands. 

The  remarkable  instance  of  sand  floatation  now  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Academy  differs  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  occurred  in  fresh  water,  and  its  geological  im- 
portance is  enhanced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  river  where  it  took 
place.] 

I  remember  often  having  seen  sand  floating  on  the  Ganges  and  its 
larger  tributaries.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  plunging  my  hand 
into  the  water,  and  taking  it  up,  coated  with  what  I  at  first  thought 
was  sawdust,  but  foimd  on  close  inspection  to  be  sand.  I  had  observed 
the  thin  crust  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  went  to  clear  a 
space,  I  forget  for  what  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  that  place 
were  low  and  sandy ;  in  fact  there  was  no  vegetation  for  about  twenty 
yards  inland  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  The  sand  itself  was  too  hot 
to  be  borne  on  the  hack  of  the  hand. 

The  presence  of  the  sand  on  the  water  was,  I  think,  owing  to  un- 
dermining of  the  banks  of  the  river  (a  process,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
continually  going  on  in  all  the  largo  rivers  of  India),  the  falling  por- 
tions sometimes  striking  the  water  with  considerable  force,  at  other 
times  sinking  so  gently  into  the  river  as  not  even  to  cause  a  splash  or 
a  ripple.  It  was,  of  course,  a  very  hot  day,  with  scarcely  a  breeze ;  I 
need  not  say  there  wasn't  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

The  sand  appeared  to  foi-m  a  thin  ci-ust  on  the  surface  of  the  river ; 
I  do  not  remember  remarking  pebbles  or  shells  in  it. 

I  am  positive  there  was  no  decayed  vegetable  floating  on  the  river, 
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for  if  there  was  I  would  not  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sand. 

This  particular  instance  I  remember  very  well,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain incidents  that  happened  the  same  day,  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  However,  to  see  sand  floating  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
India. 

[It  seems  from  Mr.  Webber's  account  that  the  sand,  instead  of  being 
upmted  by  the  water,  as  in  the  case  I  observed,  was  gently  detached 
by  the  current  of  the  Ganges,  and  floated  whenever  its  fall  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  its  particles  to  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  the 
river.  I  have  floated  needles  and  particles  of  sand  by  allowing  them 
to  drop  from  a  small  height  on  a  vessel  of  water.] 


XXXI. — On  THt  Redttction  op  Daily  Wbather  Eepobts. — By  G. 

JOHNSTOKB  SxoNEr,  M.  A.,  F.  E.  S.y  &c. 

[Read  May  13,  1872.] 

Thb  Meteorological  Office  has  lately  begun  to  issue  daily  weather 
reports  to  the  public  at  a  nominal  price.  The  observations  are  taken 
every  morning  at  8  o'clock  at  thirty-eight  stations  which  are  in  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  central  office  in  London.  Three  of 
these  stations  are  in  Norway,  one  in  Denmark,  one  in  Hanover,  one  in 
Holland,  one  in  Belgium,  eight  in  France,  one  in  Spain,  and  the  rest 
are  distributed  round  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  from  the  Orkneys 
in  the  North  to  the  Scilly  Isles  in  the  South,  and  from  Yarmouth  in 
the  East  to  Valentia  in  the  West.  The  observations  taken  at  these 
widely-spread  stations  in  the  morning  are  forwarded  to  London  by 
telegraph  early  in  the  forenoon,  are  reduced,  tabulated,  and  mapped 
during  the  day  at  the  Meteorological  Office,  are  printed  off  in  the 
afternoon,  posted  in  the  evening,  and  are  delivered  at  our  houses  the 
following  morning  by  the  English  post.  The  information  thus  reaches 
the  public  so  soon,  that  it  is  still  of  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
existing  weather.  In  fact  a  person  who  consults  these  reports,  and 
who  superadds  to  them  the  very  roughest  observation  of  the  pressure, 
temperature,  and  direction  of  the  wind  at  his  own  locality — just  good 
enough  to  tell  whether  the  waves  of  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,  are 
still  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  the  day  before,  or  have 
begun  to  retreat — such  a  person  has  better  materials  for  forming  a 
judicious  forecast  as  to  weather,  than  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
laborious  meteorologist  who  spends  great  time,  thought,  and  trouble  in 
making  frequent  and  careful  observations  at  his  own  station,  but  who 
has  not  the  prompt  information  which  these  weather  reports  give  as  to 
the  state  of  affairs  elsewhere. 

These  daily  weather  reports  are  so  promptly  circulated,  so  acces- 
sible, and  of  so  much  use  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  weather 
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that  it  may  be  expected  that  a  rery  large  number  of  personfl  will  boob 
make  a  dully  practice  of  consulting  them,  and  that  in  this  way  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  main  facts  of  meteorology  in  a  correct  form 
and  on  a  large  scale  will  become  familiar  to  many  minds.  And  when 
we  recollect  the  small  number  and  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  persons 
who  have  hitherto  addicted  themselves  to  meteorological  pursuits,  I 
think  we  may  reasonably  expect,  and  expect  with  some  confidence,  a 
marked  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  science  as  a  result  of  such  on 
increased  area  of  mind  as  is  now  being  brought  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

I  think,  then,  that  any  suggestion  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
clearing  the  information  daily  given  in  these  reports  from  unnecessary 
complication,  and  which  should  bring  into  prominence  their  connexion 
wiih  the  passing  phase  of  the  weather,  would  do  us  the  double  service 
of  rendering  the  reports  more  useful  as  materials  from  which  forecasts 
.can  be  made,  and  of  inducing  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  make  a 
practice  of  consulting  them,  so  as  to  sow  the  seed  of  future  meteoro- 
logical discoveries  in  a  greater  number  of  minds.  The  hope  of  these 
advantages  has  induced  me  to  submit  the  following  suggestion  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Academy. 

The  suggestion  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  change  in  reducing  the 
observations,  which  would  affect  all  the  meteorological  elements,  but 
it  would  produce  its  most  conspicuous  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
effect  which  could  be  easily  dealt  with,  upon  the  records  of  tempera- 
ture. I  will  therefore  speak  first  of  temperature,  and  afterwards  seek 
to  show  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  may,  with  advantage,  be 
applied  to  the  pressure,  the  rainfall,  and  even  to  the  wind  and  the 
state  of  the  sky. 

Each  of  the  daily  reports  is  accompanied  by  four  charts,  of  which 
one  is  intended  to  present  to  the  eye  the  general  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  temperature  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  throughout  the  area 
of  observation.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  no  doubt  selected 
because  it  is  known  to  meteorologists  that  the  temperature  and  pressure 
at  that  hour  are  very  nearly  identical  with  the  average  of  the  values 
of  these  elements  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  The 
temperature  charts  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  to  the 
eye  the  average  temperature  for  the  day  of  observation.  The  tempera- 
tures at  several  of  the  stations  are  plotted  down  upon  the  map,  and 
isothermal  lines  arc  drawn  in  conformity  with  them. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  it  is  that  determines  the  positions  of 
these  isothermal  lines  upon  any  particular  day.  They  in  the  first  place 
depend  upon  the  latitude,  since  center  is  par  thus  they  would  be  lines 
parallel  to  the  equator,  representing  temperatures  becoming  lower  and 
lower  in  passing  from  the  torrid  zone  towards  the  pole.  In  the  next 
place,  they  undergo  an  annual  change  of  position  depending  upon  the 
season,  travelling  towards  the  pole  in  summer,  towards  the  equator  in 
winter.  In  the  third  place,  they  are  affected  by  the  locality,  crowding 
together  near  the  scacoast  in  summer  and  winter,  moving  asunder  in 
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the  intermediate  seasoDS,  and  in  other  directions  p.t  various  seasons, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  mountains,  height  above  the  sea,  and  other 
local  peculiarities.  And  in  the  fourth  place  they  depend  on  the  passing 
phase  of  weather. 

A  similar  complication  of  causes  affects  the  records  of  the  barometer, 
but  there  is  this  material  difference  between  the  cases  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  of  the  barometer : — The  passing  phase  of  weather  is  the 
cause  which  most  affects  the  barometer,  and  the  other  operative  causes* 
produce  effects  which  are  relatively  small ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
thermometer,  the  passing  phase  of  weather  produces  an  effect  which  is 
so  disguised  as  to  be  almost  hidden  under  the  much  larger  effects  of 
the  other  three  causes  enumerated  above. 

My  proposition  is,  then,  to  remove  by  one  simple  reduction  the 
portion  of  the  result  due  to  all  the  other  causes,  and  to  tabulate  and 
exhibit  in  the  chart  that  residual  portion  alone  which  is  intimately 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  passing  phase  of  weather.  This 
could  be  effected  after  first  forming  the  annual  curve  of  temperature 
for  each  of  the  stations  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office.  The  materials  for  doing  this,  I  believe,  exist  at  the 
Meteorological  Office,  from  the  accumulation  of  daily  records  of  past 
years.  This  curve  for  each  station  will  tell  what  the  average  tempera- 
ture at  that  station  is  on  any  specified  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  observed  temperature  sent  to  the 
Meteorological  Office  by  telegraph  will  tell  how  much  warmer  or 
colder  than  the  average  the  day  is  at  that  station.  It  is  these  excesses 
and  defects  of  temperature  which  I  propose  should  be  represented  on 
the  map. 

The  curves  to  which  the  proposed  records  would  give  rise  would 
doubtless  be  found  to  have  as  intimate  a  connexion  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind  as  the  curves  of  equal  pressure  have.  During  the  recent 
extensive  but  feeble  cyclone,  the  centre  of  which  passed  over  the  British 
Isles  on  the  4th  of  this  month  (May  4,  1872),  the  curves  of  equal 
pressure  have,  as  usually  happens  in  cyclones,  been  nearly  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  the  directions  of  the  isothermal 
lines  have  had  no  obvious  relationship  with  the  cyclona  And  in  fact 
the  crude  information  given  in  the  words  "somewhat  warmer," 
"somewhat  colder,' '  and  so  on,  which  are  also  entered  on  the  maps, 
throws  more  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  cyclone  than  the  iso- 
thermal lines  do.  Whereas  if  the  simple  reduction  I  have  pointed  out 
were  applied,  and  the  differences  of  the  temperature  from  its  mean 
amounts  on  the  successive  days  tabulated  and  mapped,  we  should 
certainly  become  possessed  of  a  fresh  body  of  useful  information.  The 
lines  of  the  new  chart  would  probably  be  found  arranged  somewhat 
in  radial  lines. 


*  Except  height  above  the  sea,  from  the  effect  of  which  barometric  records  aro 
always  freed. 
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Templeton,  Wade,  Drammond,  Mackay,  &c,  and  in  our  own  day  by 
other  resident  as  well  as  travelling  botanists,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  many  flowering  plants  remain  to  be  added  to  the  Plora.  It  is 
rather  in  the  regular  and  systematic  surrey  of  the  country,  in  the  more 
exact  and  critical  discrimination  of  species,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
introduced  plants  that  advance  may  be  looked  for.  That  the  last  few 
years  have  not  been  altogether  barren  of  results  will  be  evident  when 
we  oome  to  recapitulate  the  various  addenda^ 

For  tbe  long  list  of  new  plants  and  new  localities  which  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the  Academy,  we  are  in  great  measure 
indebted  to  the  diligence  and  kindness  of  the  numerous  friends  who 
have  continued  to  entrust  us  with  the  result  of  their  observations;  and 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  among  them  are  some  whose  attention  and 
interest  were  perhaps  first  awakened,  or  at  least  directed  to  a  profitable 
endy  by  the  use  of  our  Cybele  Hibemica. 

Foremost  among  those  to  whom  we  are  thus  indebted  are :— ^ 

Hr.  E.  Clayton  Browne,  jun.,  of  Browne^s  Hill,  who  has  contributed 
a  number  of  localities  firom  the  County  of  Garlow»  etc.i  and  has  thus 
filled  up  many  of  the  desiderata  in  district  iii.  He  is  also  the  first 
botanist  who  has  noticed  Crepis  aetosa  in  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  T.  Allin,  of  Avoncore,  has  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  plants  of  Cork,  and  even  in  that  well  examined  district  haa 
discovered  many  new  localities,  and  some  plants  previously  unknown 
in  the  county.  Among  them,  Rumex  maritimus  and  Mentha  syhestris 
deserve  especial  mention. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart,  of  Belfast,  has  continued  his  diligent  and  careful 
observations,  and  besides  numerous  new  stations,  has  found  Valeria^ 
neUa  earinata  and  Aeorue  CalamuB  in  tho  North  of  Ireland :  and  Sek* 
roehloa  proeumbene  (one  of  the  rarest  Irish  plants)  in  the  very  town  of 
Belfast. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  has  sent  us  some  valuable  notes  of  his  many  botani- 
cal rambles  in  Donegal,  and  he  bas  also  placed  at  our  service  a  very 
full  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  the  Southern  Isles  of  Aran,  the  most 
complete  that  we  have  seen.  He  has  also  found  Brassiea  adpreisa  for 
the  first  time  in  Ireland,  and  rediscovered  Alyssum  calycinum  at  Port- 
mamock. 

Mr.  J.  Morrison,  of  Spring-hill,  Enniscorthy,  has  kindly  allowed  us 
to  examine  his  Herbarium,  in  which  we  have  found,  together  with 
many  other  interesting  plants,  Irish  specimens  of  Oxalis  stricta^  Geranium 
nodosum^  Erythrtsa  pulchella,  and  Cochlearia  anglica, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Harrington,  of  Eassaroe,  has  supplied  many  localities 
from  Wicklow  and  Waterford,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  ascer* 
taining  that  Cuscuta  trifolii  is  permanently  established  as  a  colonist  in 
the  clover  fields  about  Fassaroe. 

Mr.  Dowd,  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  has  largely  contributed 
tow<irds  filling  up  the  list  of  district  vii.,  and  has  found,  for  the  first 
time  in  Ireland,  Malva  borealtSf  Berteroa  incana  and  Centaurea  panicu" 
lata.    He  also,  with  Professor  £.  P.  Wright,  has  been  the  first  to 
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ascertain  the  immense  and  surprising  abundance  of  Sisyrhynehium 
Bermudiana  over  the  low  meadows  lying  between  Woodford  and  Lough 
Derg,  in  some  of  which  it  actually  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hay  crop.  Our  reasons  for  still  continuing  to  doubt  the  nativity  of 
this  plant  in  Ireland  will  be  found  fully  given  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  Paper.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  a  plant  which  has  quite  re- 
cently become  established,  with  every  appearance  of  a  native,  in  Queens- 
land, Australia,  and  also  near  Ghristchureh,  in  the  South  of  England, 
may  in  Ireland  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  therefore  cannot  any 
longer  be  cited  with  confidence  as  indicating  a  former  connexion  between 
the  American  and  Irish  Floras. 

From  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan,  the  Bev.  S.  Madden,  Mr.  John  Doug^ 
las,' Miss  £.  M.  Farmer  and  others,  we  have  received  continual  and  most 
useful  contributions.  Besides  these  sources  of  private  information,  we 
have  freely  drawn  upon  Seemann's,  nowTrimen's,  "Journal  of  Botany," 
and  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  given  by  Dr.  Sigerson,  Dr.  E. 
P.  Wright,  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart,  Mr.  R.  Tate,  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  Mr.  G* 
H.  Xinahan,  and  the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Foot  in  their  published  papers, 
the  titles  of  which  will  be  fully  quoted  hereafter. 

In  a  copy  of  Threlkeld's  "Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibemicarum," 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  are  a  few  MS.  notes  left  by 
some  former  owner,  from  which  we  have  extracted  those  that  seemed 
sufficiently  important.  One  of  these  memoranda  supplies  a  probable 
due  to  the  author  of  the  list  of  plants  in  Harris's  "  Down,"  whose 
name  appears  to  have  been  Isaac  Butler.* 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr» 
R.  Templeton,  Deputy  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals,  who  has  most 
liberally  favoured  ns  with  the  loan  of  the  MS.  "Catalogue  of  the  Native 
Plants  of  Ireland,"  which  was  drawn  up  between  1794  and  1810  by 
his  father,  the  eminent  naturalist,  John  Templeton  of  Belfast. 

In  enumerating  the  plants  added  to  the  Irish  Flora  since  1866,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  under  the  following  heads  :— 

SUMMAET   OF  ADDITIONS. 

Undoubted  nativef,  8. 

Trifolium  subterraneum,  E.  Salix  Grahami,  N.  W. 

Trifolium  glomeratum,  E.  J>raba  rupestris,  JV.  W. 

Scirpus  parvulas,  E.  Oalium  crueiatum,  N.  E, 

Aira  uliginosa,  W.  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  Midi. 

Of  these  the  last  three,  printed  in  italics,  have  before  now  been 
recorded  as  Irish,  though  in  1866  wo  did  not  think  that  there  was 
sufficient  authority  for  their  admission  as  such. 

All  eight  are  well  known  to  occur  in  Great  Britain,  but  at  the  time 
when  first  found  in  Ireland  neither  Scirpus  parvuliis  nor  Aira  uliginosa 
had  been  gathered  for  many  years. 

*  A  Botanist,  and  maker  of  Astrological  Almanacks,  who  died  in  1766» 
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Two  of  the  eight  are  Western  and  Alpine,  thus  showing  that  some-^ 
thing  may  yet  remain  to  be  done  in  the  mountain  botany  of  this 
country. 

Four  are  Eastern^  three  of  them  having  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Wicklow,  within  a  short  journey  from  Dublin.  Of  these,  IVifolium 
glomeratum  is  the  only  species  of  our  present  addenda  which  belongs  to 
Watson's  Oermanic  or  South-eastern  type. 

Draba  rupestris  is  given  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Withering's 
^'Botanical  Arrangement, "  as  found  plentifully  in  Leitrim  and  Sligo  by 
Mr.  £.  Murphy ;  but  as  Draba  ineana  was  not  recorded  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
though  it  is  abundant  on  these  mountains,  while  2).  rupestrU  is  very 
scarce,  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  name. 

Qalium  cruciatum,  long  ago  recorded  in  Harris's  "Ancient  and 
Modem  state  of  the  Oounty  of  Down,"  as  occurring  near  the  Cathedral 
at  Downpatrick,  had  quite  escaped  our  notice,  as  it  had  that  of  Mackay ; 
but  having  ascertained  that  it  still  grows  in  this  locality,  and  has 
recently  been  found  at  Colebrooke,  Fermanagh,  we  are  very  glad  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Flora. 

Pyrola  rotundtfolia  was  included  in  How's  "Phytologia  Bri- 
tannica"  so  long  ago  as  1650,  as  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Heaton  in 
a  bog  by  Eoscrea,  in  the  King's  County,  a  locality  not  yet  verified,, 
but  which  may  prove  correct,  though  in  all  other  instances,  except  at 
Multyfamham,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  either  P.  media  or 
P.  minor  have  been  gathered  in  the  alleged  Irish  localities  for  P.  ro-^ 
tundi/olia* 

NativMy  hut  doubtful  as  species  3;. 

Thalictrum  Kochii  Epilobium  tetragonum  (verum.) 

Potamogeton  Lonchites. 

The  first  two  are  critical  plants,  and  would  no  doubt  be  classed  as 
varieties  by  a  great  many  botanists.  Potamogeton  Lonchites  (Tuck)  is 
a  new  name  applied  by  Dr.  Boswell  Syme  to  the  Potamogeton  from 
the  River  Boyne,  which  we  referred  doubtfully  to  P,  heterophyllus : 
and  if  correctly  identified  with  the  American  species,  this  is  one  more 
American  plant  occurring  in  Ireland,  though  found  nowhere  else  in 
Europe:  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite  sure,  when  dealing  with  a  genus 
of  plants  so  variable  and  so  little  understood  as  the  Potamogetones. 

Plants  probably  introduced,  3. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides.  Mentha  sylvestris. 

Tamus  communis. 

The  first  two  have  already  been  admitted  in  the  works  of  Mackay 
and  others;  but  we  now  for  tie  first  time  are  able  to  give  satisfactory 
localities.  It  is  surmised  that  Tamus  communis  was  planted  at  Ha^Ie-^ 
wood  by  the  late  Mr.  Wynne. 
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Plants  certainly  introduced^ 

But  well  established  in  the  wild  state,  3 : — 

AcoruB  Calamus.  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

Cuscuta  Trifolii  ("Colonist,") 

the  first  two  having  been  planted,  the  last  accidentally  sown  when 
mixed  with  agricultural  seeds.  Though  planted  at  Coortown,  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Hippophae  may  be  native  on  the  sandhills  farther 
Bouth|  according  to  what  we  hear  from  Mr.  J.  Morrison, 

Castuils. 

That  is,  plants  certainly  introduced  by  man,  and  which  cannot  be 
considered  permanent  additions  to  the  Flora,  being  waifs  and  strays 
from  cultivation,  or  weeds  springing  from  seeds  conveyed  by 
accident,  14 : — 

Gardamine  impatiens.  Yalerianella  carinata* 

Brassica  adpressa.  Crepis  6etosa« 

Berteroa  incana.  Gentaurea  paniculata. 

Malva  borealis.  Carduus  setosus. 

Greranium  nodosum.  Campanula  rapunculoidee. 

G.  phseum.  Mentha  KequieniL 

OxaUs  stricta,  Cynosurus  echinatus. 

Nearly  all  these  are,  no  doubt,  recent  introductions,  and  most  of 
them  will  probably  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons.  Valeria* 
nella  carinata  and  Crepis  setosa  may  possibly  establish  their  hold  on 
the  ground,  and  thus  in  time  become  entitled  to  rank  as  ''  Colonists.*' 

Thus  there  are  thirty-one  plants,  which,  after  deducting  casuals  and  a 
few  that  have  before  been  borne  on  the  Irish  list,  will  leave  at  least 
twelve  species  to  be  reckoned  as  genuine  additions  to  the  flora ;  and 
this  I  think  is  no  inconsiderable  result,  and  far  exceeds  the  additions 
made  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Floras  within  the  same  time.  StiU, 
this  scarcely  increases  the  total  number,  as  we  have  on  the  other 
hand  to  deduct  ten  plants,  viz. : 

Speciss  to  be  behoved  yboh  the  list. 

fBrassica  oleracea.    Not  a  native,  and  nowhere  well  established. 
Genista  tinctoria.    Not  to  be  found  at  Killiney,  some  error  ? 
?ChryBOsplenium  altemifolium.     Thought  to  have  been  planted 

near  Belfast,  and  we  fear  that  the  other  stations  are  erroneous. 
Campanula  latifolia.     C.  Trachelium  mistaken  for  it 
?Arctium  majus.    Name  doubtful,  as  the  only  specimen  is  im« 

perfect. 
Calamintha  Nepeta.    Was  C.  officinalis, 

Chenopodium  intermedium.     Now  thought  to  have  been  C.  morale* 
Salix  procumbens.     Was  S.  phylicifolia. 
Potamogeton  lanceolatus.    Was  a  form  of  P.  polygonifolius. 
Eriophorum  alpinum.     Some  error,  or  change  of  specimens. 
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Among  the  discoyeries  of  localities  for  Bcarce  plants  not  new  to  the 
Flora,  we  have : 

Neotinea  iniaeta.  Found  by  D.  Moore  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib  in  Mayo,  associated  wiUi  Ophrys  apiftra^  Potentilla  frutieosay 
and  other  species  characteristic  of  the  Barren  District,  and  therefore 
leading  us  to  expect  the  discovery  of  this  rare  little  orchid  in  other 
localities  intermediate  between  Cong  and  Castle  Taylor. 

Rumex  maritimw.  Found  by  the  Bev.  T.  AUin  in  Cork,  this  being 
the  second  Irish  locality. 

Arundo  Epigejos,  Gathered  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  in  Great  Aran 
Island,  this  making  the  third  locality  in  Ireland. 

Diotis  maritima.  Found  at  Camsore  Point,  Wexford,  by  Mr.  J. 
Waddy.    A  new  station  for  one  of  the  scarcest  British  plants. 

JEquisetum  trachyodon  {Mackaii  Kewm.)  at  Blarney,  and 

Calliiriehe  autumnalis  at  Killarney,  both  unexpectedly  found  to 
range  to  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Miophorum  latifolium  at  Roundstone.  Bange  of  a  very  local  species 
extended  to  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Hehninthia  echiaides.  Bange  extended  northwards  to  Antrim,  and 
another  instance  of  a  local  southern  species  occurring  in  north-east 
Ireland. 

Adiantum  Capillus-veneris.  Limerick,  Mayo,  and  Donegal  added 
to  the  few  counties  in  which  this  very  local  Fern  has  been  found. 

Poa  compressa.  Ballycastle  and  Portadown,  two  new  districts  for 
a  very  scarce  grass. 

Sclerochloa  procumhenSf  Belfast,  previously  collected  at  Cork  only. 
GaUum  uliyinosum,  ErythrtM  pulchelMf  Carex  axillaris.  New  localities 
for  three  scarce  plants,  of  which  we  had  previously  seen  no  Irish 
specimens. 

The  extension  and  increase  of  alien  weeds  is  illustrated  by  the 
spread  of — 

Anacharis  ALsinastrum.  Diplotaxis  muralis. 

Veronica  BuxbaumiL  Melilotus  ofBlcinalis. 

V.  peregrina.  Bumex  pulcher. 

Crepis  taraxacifolia.  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

To  these  we  may  perhaps  add : 

Sisyrhynchium  Bermudiana.     Orobanche  minor. 
CuBcuta  TnfoliL  Yalerianella  carinata. 

While  as  examples  of  decrease  we  have : 

Carex  Buxbaumii.  Eriophorum  latifolium. 

C.  paradoxa.  Euphorbia  Peplis. 

LaUiyrus  palustris.  Trichomanes  radicans. 

Arundo  stricta.  Erica  ciliaris. 

« 

Some  of  these  have  suffered  from  drainage  and  the  reclamation  of 
bogs,  and  through  the  recent  operations  of  lowering  the  level  of  several 
of  the  large  lakes.    Uuphorbia  Feplii^  from  inroads  of  the  sea  or  changes 
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in  the  beach,  while  the  decrease  of  Triehomanes  alone  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unscrupulous  depredations  of  plant-collecting  tourists. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  localities  in  regular  order,  pre- 
mising that  whenever  the  word  **  District"  is  placed  before  a  numeral, 
it  indicates  that  the  plant  is  an  addition  to  the  Flora  of  that  province. 

*  Clematis  Vitalha  (Linn.)  District  4.  Sandhills  at  Courtown, 
Wexford,  growing  with  Hippophae  rhamTioides,  sparingly;  A.  G.  M. 

Thalictrum  alpinum  (Linn.) — 8.  Eocks  on  the  mountain  above 
Xylemore  Castle,  Connemara ;  D.  M. 

T,  minus  (Linn.)  var,  maritimum, — 4.  Kiltennel,  Wexford;  MissE. 
M.  Farmer.     Sandhills,  a  little  north  of  Arklow;  A.  G.  M. 

jT.  minus  (Linn.)  t^ar.  montanunL — 12.  On  SlieveDonard ;  S.  A«  Stewart 
This  is  probably  the  plant  mentioned  in  **  Flora  Hibemica"  under  the 
name  of  "  jT.  wo/iw." 

T,  Kochii  (Fries).  District  8.  Shores  of  Lough  ConUi  Mayo; 
A.  G.  M. 

T,  flexuosum  (Bemh.)  District  L  Islands  in  the  lower  Lake  of 
Killamey;  A.  G.  M. 

Ranunculus  pseudo-fluitans  (Syme). — 12.  Biver  Bush,  and  River 
Bann ;  S.  A.  Stewart  and  R.  Tate.  Mr.  W.  P.  Hiem  refers  the  plant 
from  Chapelizod  to  his  form  *^  R,  penicillatus^*  of  Dumortier,  this 
differing  from  the  restricted  pseudo-fluitans  by  producing  floating 
leaves. 

R.  canosus  (Guss.) — 4.  Clohass  bog,  Wexford;  Miss  K  M.  Fanner. 
Boundwood,  Glenmalure,  Lough  Dan,  Glen  Cree,  etc;  common  in 
Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. 

R.  hederaceus  (Linn.)  District  10.  Ballyskeagh,  Tyrone;  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

R,  Lingua  (Linn.) — 2.  Youghal  Bay ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. — 8.  Lake  near 
Letterfrack,  Connemara;  D.  M. — 10.  Abounds  in  the  lakes  near  Drum, 
Clones ;  J.  Bain. 

R,  acris  riiinn.)  The  mountain  form  appears  to  be  R,  Friesianus 
(Jordan),  ana  was  gathered  lately  on  Ben  Bulben,  Sligo,  by  D.  M.  and 
W.  T.  Dyer,  and  in  the  Horse's  Glen,  Mangerton,  A.  G.  M.  The  ordi- 
nary plant  in  Ireland  is  R.  tomophyllus  (Jordan.) 

{  R.  arvensis  (Linn.) — 12.  Formerly  found  by  Templeton  at  Agnew's 
Hill,  and  at  Inver,  near  Lame,  but  was  considered  introduced; 
T.  Bincks  (in  Ann.  Nat  Hist.  1841.) 

R.parviflarus  (Linn.) — 2.  Near  Middleton  and  East  Ferry,  Cork; 
Rev.  T.  Allin. — 5.  In  a  cottage  garden  near  Prumplestown,  south  of 
Kilkca,  Kildare ;  J.  Douglas. 

Caltha  palustris  (Linn.)  var.  Ghierangerii,  Bor;  Districts.  In  Glen 
IfP,  north  side  of  Ben  Bulben ;  W.  T.  Dyer. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  (Linn.) — 2.  Mr.  T.  Allin  considers  it  probably 
native  in  North  Cork. — 6.  Near  Kilmurry,  Great  Aran  Island;  H. 
C.  Hart.  Among  gorse  by  the  stream  between  Woodford  and  Lough 
Derg ;  M.  Dowd.  District  7.  Plentiful  over  a  large  field  at  Rutland, 
near  Swinton,  King's  Co. ;  Miss  £.  M.  Farmer. 
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[^Delphinium  Ajaeis  (Gay).  A  single  plant  in  sandy  arable  ground 
at  Portmamock,  1869 ;  A.  G.  M.] 

Papa/ver  Argemone  (Linn.) — 2.  Railway  embankment  at  Middleton ; 
Bev.  T.  Allin. — 4.  Plentiful  on  tbe  sbore  near  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. 
— 5.  On  a  bank  near  Merrion  sbore;  Annotator  in  Tbrelkeld,  R.  I.  A. 
Library. 

P,  hyhridum  (Linn.) — 5.  Skerries;  A.  G.  M. 

P,  duhium  (Linn.)  var.  Lecoqui  (Lam.) — 5.  On  sandy  banks  at  Bal- 
doyle,  witb  both  white  and  yellow  sap ;  W.  T.  Dyer  and  A.  G.  M. 

Mecanopsis  camhrica  (Vig.) — 3.  Wilton,  Kilkenny;  Rev.  S.  Mad- 
den.— 5.  Only  escaped  or  planted  in  this  district.  District  10.  Bally- 
skeagh  hill,  Tyrone ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

Glatteium  luteum  (Scop.)  District  6.  Middle  Island  of  Aran, 
Galway ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Corydalis  claviculata  (D.  C.) — 4.  Bray  Head !  and  wood  at  Luggie- 
law ;  Templeton. 

Fumaria  canfusa  (Jord.)     District  4.  Near  Wicklow;  A.  G.  M. 

Nasturtium  palustre  (D.  C.) — 1.  Marshy  ground  on  Ross  Island, 
Killamey;  H.  C.  Hart. — 2.  Buttevant  and  Eanturk,  not  rare  in  North 
Cork;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  District  3.  Near  Fenagh,  Carlo w;  R.  Clayton 
Browne.     District  4.  Frequent  about  Enniscorthy ;  J.  Morrison. 

Obs,  Cardamine  impatiens  (Linn.)  Dr.  £.  P.  Wright  has  drawn  our 
attention  to  a  specimen  gathered  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind  at  Shane's 
Castle,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Herbarium  at  Trinity  College,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hind's  record  of  this  species  in  the  "Phytolo- 
gist"  was  quite  correct:  but  our  careful  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart, 
has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  this  plant,  and  thinks,  from  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  that  it  may  have  been  introduced.  Hence  we  feel 
compelled  for  the  present  to  leave  its  claims  to  a  place  in  the  Irish 
Flora  undecided. 

*HesperiB  matronalis  (Linn.) — 4.  Formerly  plentiful  and  apparently 
wild  at  Rockmount,  between  Ferns  and  Enniscorthy;  J.  Morrison. 
— 9.  Plentiful  in  the  woods  at  Rockingham,  Roscommon ;  D.  M.  This 
perhaps  deserves  to  be  considered  permanently  naturalized. 

Sisymbrium  officinale  (Scop.)  District  6.  Aran;  E.  P.  Wright. 
District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

X8,  Irio  (Linn.)— 5.  Roadsides  south  of  Rathfamham,  Milltown, 
and  Clonskeagh ;  A.  G.  M. 

f  iS'.  Sophia  (Linn.) — 5.  Sandhills  by  the  Creek  at  Donabate,  and 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  estuary  below  Drogheda ;  possibly  introduced 
in  all  the  Irish  localities;  A.  G.  M. 

Alliaria  officinalis  (Andrz).  District  7.  Here  and  there  in  the 
woods  about  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd.  District  10.  Enniskillen,  Fer- 
managh ;  plentiful ;  S.  A.  Stewart 

^Erysimum  cheiranthoides  (Linn.)  District  7.  In  cultivated  land 
and  waste  ground  along  the  road  for  two  miles  between  Parsonstown 
and  Portumna,  in  (Mway,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Tipperary ; 
M.  Dowd. 
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\^Br<U9%ca  adpressa  (Boise.)  Sinapis  incana  (Linn).  A  single  plant 
«t  Portmarnock,  1867;  H.  C.  Hart.] 

"f  Sinapis  nigra  (Linn.)  4.  Frequent  in  waste  ground  about  Ennis- 
corthy;  J.  Morrison.  12.  Cultivated  fields  on  the  Curran  of  Lame; 
D.  M.  District  6.  In  cultivated  ground  and  by  waysides  about  Kil- 
leany,  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

S,  alba  (Linn.)  District  3.  Near  Carlow;  J.  Morrison. — 6. 
XiUeany,  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

X  Diplotaxis  muralis  (D.  C.)  District  2.  Waterford  ;  omitted  in 
the  line  of  figures. 

[Alyssum  calycinum  (Linn.)  Rediscovered  at  Portmamock  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Hart  in  1867,  and  observed  growing  there  sparingly  in  two 
small  fields,  from  1868  to  1872.] 

[^Bert&roa  incana  (D.  C.)  Alyssum  incanum  (Linn.)  A  single  plant 
at  Portmamock,  in  1869  ;  M.  Dowd.] 

Draba  rupestris  (R.  Br.)  District  9.  Very  sparingly  on  the  north 
side  of  Ben  Bulben,  1871;  D.M.  and  W.T.Dyer.  This  plant  was 
announced  as  Irish  by  Mr.  W.  Andrews  in  1845  (London  Journal  of 
Botany,  iv.),  and  had  been  previously  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Murphy, 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  Withering's  **  Botanical  Arrangement^"  as 
plentiful  on  the  limestone  mountains  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo ;  but  as  no 
mention  is  there  made  of  2).  incana^  which  is  frequent  on  Ben  Bulben, 
it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  that  record  was  not  erroneous. 

D,  incana  (Linn.)  District  8.  Li  great  luxuriance  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lough  Mask ;  F.  J.  Foot. 

Cochlearia  officinalis  (Linn.)  Dbtrict  6.    Aran;  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright. 

C.  danica  (Linn.)  District  6.  On  a  ruin  near  Kilmurry,  Aran; 
H.  C.Hart. 

C  anglica  (Linn.)  District  4.  In  a  salt  marsh  near  Ferrycarrick 
Bridge,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney !  J.  Morrison.  District  6.?  Near 
Limerick,  leaves  only;  I.  Carroll. — 10.?  At  Cloghcor,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Foyle,  but  not  in  fruit;  Dr.  Sigerson.  The  Irish  plant  is  identical 
with  C.  anglica  as  found  in  the  North-west  of  England,  and  differs 
considerably  from  the  var.  didyma  which  occurs  in  the  South  of 
England.    Only  C.  officinalis  grows  on  Killiney  HilL 

fTMaspi  arvense  (Linn.) — 5.  Near  Navan  and  Numey,  Meath. 
Annot  in  Threlkeld,  apud  R.  I.  A 

Lepidium  /Smt'MiV  (Hook.)— 4.  Frequent  in  Wicklow,  nearArklow, 
etc. ;  A.  G.  M.  Gorey,  Wexford,  A.  G.  M.  Bloomfield,  near  Ennis- 
corthy ;  Miss K M.  Farmer. — 5.  MullaghcrcelanHill,  Eildare,  sparingly; 
J.  Douglas. 

Suhularia  aquatica  (Linn.) — 12.  Shores  of  Lough  Beg,  Derry; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

XSenehiera  didyma  (Vers.) — 1.  At  Dingle,  Kerry ;  A.  G.  M. — 3.  At 
Kilmacow,  Kilkenny;  T.  Chandlee.  On  a  footpath  at  Carlow;  J, 
Douglas. — 4.  Churchyard  at  Bannow,  Wexford;  R.  M.  Barrington. 
— 6.  Roadside  at  Donnybrook;  V.  A.  Smith.     Near  the  Canal  at  Bull's 
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Bridge ;  A.  G.  M. — 6.  Plentiful  at  Limerick ;  D.  M.    Abundant  at  Gort ; 
M.  Dowd. 

Crambe  maritima  (Linn.)  District  4 .  On  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow  ; 
Annot.  in  Threlkeld,  apud  E.  I.  A.  A  few  plants  by  the  railway  near 
"  the  Breaches;"  1868-70 ;  H.  C.  Hart.— 5.  Railway  bank  near  Kil- 
liney;  H.  M.  Barrington. 

Raphanus  maritimus  (Sm.)  District  4.  Bally conigar,  Wexford; 
J.  Morrison. 

f Reseda  lutea  (Linn.) — 5.  Sandy  field  by  the  shore  near  Gormans- 
town,  Meath;  A.  G.M.  District  6.  Waste  ground  S.  £.  of  Eilleany, 
Aran;  H.  C.  Hart. 

[R,  suffruticuhsa  (Linn.)  Shore  at  Newcastle,  Down;  Lord  Cler- 
mont.] 

t  Viola  odorata  (Linn.)  —4.  Ballycamey,  and  by  the  Slaney,  etc. 
in  Wexford,  where  it  appears  indigenous;  Miss  £.  M.  Fanner. 
— 5.  Common  on  hedgebanks  about  Kilkea,  Kildare,  with  both  white 
and  blue  flowers;  J.  Douglas. 

V.  hirta  (Linn.) — 5.  Sandhills  at  Portraine,  opposite  Malahide; 
A.  G.  M.     6.  Sloping  ground  above  Killeany,  Aran ;  A.  G.  M. 

F.  canina  (Linn,  et  Fries).  District  2.  Near  St.  Ann's,  Blarney, 
(Mr.  R.  Mills) ;  E«v.  T.  Allin. — 8.  A  closely  tufted  upright  form  with 
blunt  leaves  occurs  on  the  mountain  slopes  above  Xylemore  Lake; 
D.M. 

Viola  lutea  (Linn.)  District  4.  On  the  banks  of  the  King's  Biver 
near  Lackan,  Wicklow!  H.  W.  D.  Dunlop.  District  10.  Li  the 
mountainous  country  near  Bealyborough  (Bailieborough.)  Annot.  in 
Threlkeld,  apud  E.  I.  A.  The  plant  of  the  sandhills  at  Boundstone 
belongs  rather  to  V  Curtisii. 

V.  Curtisii  (Forst.) — 1.  Sands  at  Inch  point,  Kerry;  A.  G.  M.  Dis- 
trict 4.  Balliconigar,  Wexford;  J.  Morrison.  Sandhills  from  Cour- 
town,  Wexford,  to  Arklow  and  northwards;  A.  G.M.  ,  District  6.  On 
the  North  Bull,  Dublin,  Baldoyle,  Portmamock,  Portraine,  Bush, 
Gormanstown  to  near  Drogheda;  A.  G.  M.  District  6.  Near  Kilronan, 
Aran;  H.  C.  Hart  District  8.  Boundstone;  A.  G.M.  We  now 
include  under  F.  Cwrtisii  the  sandhill  Pausies  of  both  east  and  west 
coasts. 

V.  tricolor  (Linn.)     District  7.  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd. 

Drosera  intermedia  (Hayne).  District  11.  Near  Lough-an-ure, 
Donegal ;  N.  Moore,  Bosses ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

D,  anglica  (Huds.)  District  2.  On  Bluefort  Bog,  Newmarket; 
Eev.  T.  Allin. 

Polygala  depreasa  (Wend.)  District  10.  Knockavoe  and  near  Stra- 
bane;  Dr.  Sigerson. — 12.  Black  mountain  near  Belfast,  and  bogs  near 
Toome ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Elatine  hexandra  (D.  C.) — 1.  Lough  Carra,  Kerry;  W.  Andrews, 

Silene  anglica  (Linn.) — 1.  Shepperton  and  at  Lissard,  Cork;  Be  v. 
T.  Allin.  District  5.  Sandy  fields  at  Portmamock,  1869;  H.  C.  Hart 
— 12.  By  the  new  road  to  the  Ferry,  Bellaghy,  Derry;  S.  A.  Stewart. 
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Silens  inflata  (Sm.)  District  11.  Fear  Mulroj  Lake;  H.  C.  Hart. 
Near  Horn  Head ;  N.  Moore. 

8.  tnaritima  (With.) — 12.  Abundant  along  the  basaltic  range  from 
Portrosh  to  Craignashoag,  Berry,  ranging  to  1200  feet;  D.  M. 

Lychnis  vespertina  (Sibth.)  District  8.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow; 
R.  0.  Clayton  Browne.  District  11.  Near  Lough-an-ure,  Donegal; 
H.  C.  Hart. 

Z.  diuma  (Sibth.) — 9.  Abont  Ben  Bnlben,  Sligo ;  D.  M. 

8ayina  etliata  (IVies).  District  4.  On  the  bridge  at  Arklow,  and 
near  the  Castle  min  at  Wicklow;  A.  G.  M. 

8.  suhulaia  (Wimm.)  District  11.  Dnnaff  Head,  Donegal;  H.  C. 
Hart 

Emkmefa peploides  (£hih.)    District  6.  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart 

Armarim  serpyUifclia  (Linn.)  District  6.  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart. 
District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

Arenaria  ciliata  (Linn.) — 9-  A  specimen  preserved  in  Bnddle^B 
Herbarium  in  the  British  Museum  was  collected  by  Lhwyd  near  Sligo, 
probably  in  1699  (Seemann's  Journal  of  Botany,  1870,  p.  324.) 

SteUaria  graminea  (Linn.)  District  11.  Qlenalla,  Donegal;  H.  C. 
Hart 

Obs.  Mcdaehium  ofuaticum  (Fries).  The  specimen  in  Cork  Insti- 
tution is  attributed  to  Drummond  by  Dr.  Hincks  (Ann.  Nat  Hist.  1841 ), 
but  is  not  included  in  Drummond's  own  list;  hence  we  fear  some  mistake 
has  occurred. 

Cerastium  ylomeraium  (Thail.)  District  11.  KiUybegs,  etc. ;  H.  C. 
Hart 

C.  triviaU  (Link).  District  7.  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd.  Dis- 
trict 11.  Pettigo  and  near  Lough  Dcrg;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

C.  arvense  (Linn.) — 5.  On  Feltrim  Hill  and  at  Donabate;  A.  G.  M. 
Plentiful  on  the  north  side  of  Lambay  Island;  B.  M.  Harrington. 

Mdlva  moschata  (Linn.) — 3.  Here  and  there  in  Carlow;  E.  Clayton 
Browne.  In  Queen's  County;  J.  Douglas. — 4.  Kear  Ovoca  sta^n; 
A.  G.  M. — 5.  Near  Drogheda;  J.  B.  Hamilton. 

[Maka  horealis  (Wsdlm.)  Two  plants  were  found  by  Mr.  M.  Dowd 
in  1869,  growing  on  some  rubbish  at  Donnybrook,  near  Dublin,  evi- 
dently introduced  by  some  accident]. 

Althaa  officinalis  (Linn.)  District  (11.)  Near  Bundoran,  1867; 
H.  0.  Hart  Probably  an  escape  from  a  garden.  The  natural  localities 
are  very  few,  and  careful  investigation  is  required  to  determine  the 
proper  range  of  this  plant  in  Ireland. 

^Lavatera  arhorea  (Linn.) — 6.  Apparently  indigenous  on  the  north 
cliffs  of  the  great  Island  of  Aran,  and  on  Hock  Island,  the  most  western 
of  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Hypericum  diibium  (Leers). — 4.  Eoadside  near  Cloghamon,  Wex- 
ford ;  J.  Morrison.     Near  the  station  at  Ovoca,  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  II. 

n,  pulchrum  (Linn.)  District  10.  Castle  Derg,  Tyrone;  S.  A. 
Stewart 

\  Acer  campestre  (Linn.)    District  9.  Hedges  about  Sligo ;  D.  U. 
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Oeranium  prateme  (Linn.) — 12.  Dimluce  Castle,  and  all  the  north 
part  of  Antrim ;  about  Ballintoy;  B.  Templeton,  M.  S.  On  blown  sand 
at  Port  Bradden;  B.  Tate.  Mr.  Tate  has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Templeton's  observations,  and  has  found  G.  pratenH  much  more 
frequent  than  O.  sylvatieum  on  the  north  coast 

XO,  pyrenaioum  (Linn.)  District  2.  Boadside  near  Charleyille, 
and  a  single  plant  in  a  pasture  field  near  Middleton;  Bey.  T.  Allin.-— 5. 
Boadside  banks  near  the  HiU  of  Tara,  Meath ;  A.  G.  M. 

O,  columbinum  (Linn.) — 2.  Near  Middleton  and  Castletown-Boohe ; 
Bev.  T.  Allin. 

Oeranium  rotundifolium  (JArm.) — 2.  Rare  about  Middleton ;  Bally^ 
Todock,  and  near  Youghal ;  Bey.  T.  Allin.  District  5.  Bediscoyered 
in  1867  on  some  old  wadls  at  Glasnevin ;  D.  Orr. 

{_0,  nodosum  (Linn.)  Wood  at  Newtownbarry,  "Wexford;  wdl- 
established  in  1871;  J.  Morrison.] 

[^O.phomm  (Linn.)  Has  grown  for  many  years  in  a  n^lected 
avenue  near  Ballybeg  Bail  way  Station,  Meath ;  G.  Dawson.  At  Box- 
boro*,  Middleton,  remains  of  cultivation ;  Bev.  T.  Allin.  By  the  road- 
aide  a  mile  south  of  the  Church  in  Island  Magee;  B.  Tate.  In  all  cases 
introduced.] 

Erodium  cicutarium  (Sm.)    District  6.  Aran  :  H.  0.  Hart 

JE.  mosehatum  (Sm.) — 1.  Many  places  in  West  Cork,  as  Leap,  Glan- 
dore,  Clonakilty,  etc. ;  Bev.  T.  Allin. — 2.  frequent  on  roadsides  near 
Youghal;  ditto. — 4.  Near  Bannow,  Wexford;  B.  M.  Harrington. 
— 6.  Near  Killeany  and  Kib^)nan,  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart  District  1 1 . 
Boadside  at  BathmuUen,  Donegal;  Bev.  T.  Allin. 

Erodium  maritimum  (Sm.) — 12.  Sands  at  Portrush;  S.  A.  Stewart 

Linum  angustifolium  (Huds.) — 2.  Not  rare  near  Youghal ;  Bey.  T. 
AUin.  Bailway  banks,  Waterford;  B.  M.  Harrington.  District  3. 
Near  Kilkenny;  W.  Archer. — 4.  Bannow;  B.  M.  Barrington.  Bloom- 
field  and  near  Daphne;  Miss  E.  M.  Fanner. — 5.  A  Uttle  north  of 
Gormanstown,  Meath ;  A.  G.  M.  District  6.  Meadows  between  Wood- 
ford and  Lough  Dcrg;  M.  Dowd. 

Radiola  milUgrana  (Sm.) — 1.  Berehaven;  A.  G.  M. — 2.  Hallin- 
towtaSy  Middleton;  Bev.  T.  Allin — 11.  Common  in  Panet;  H»  C. 
Hart. 

[^Oxalis  slrieta  (Linn.) — Belfast  (G.  O'Brien,  1842),  Lisnagarvey, 
near  Lisbum,  1850  (S.  Pirn);  Herb.  Morrison.] 

Rhamnua  catharticus  (Linn.) — 6.  In  Great  and  Middle  Aran; 
H.  C.  Hart.  District  5.  Monasterevan  and  District  3.  Cottonor^s  brook 
by  Monntmellick ;  Annot.  in  Threlkeld,  apud  B.  I.  A. 

R.  Frangula  (Linn.)  District  3.  Plentifdlly  in  Mountmellick  bog 
by  Cottoner's  Wood,  1732 ;  Annot.  in  Threlkeld,  apud  B.  I.  A. 

UUx  (nanm)  Oallii  (Planch).  Ascends  above  2000  feet  on  Cam 
Tual>  to  1500  or  1600  on  Mangerton,  thus  ranging  much  higher  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  than  in  England ;  A.  G.  M. 

Genista  tinctoria  (Liiin.)  Has  not  been  rediscovered  in  the  only 
locality  given  by  Mackay,  and  wo  much  fear  that  a  dwarf  and  procum- 
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bent  stato  of  Sarothamrms  seoparius  which  grows  on  Eilliney  TTiH  and 
at  Howth  has  been  mistaken  for  it. 

[Medieago  falcata  (Linn.)  Portmamock;  Flor.  J3Rb,,  bnt  not  seen 
recently.  Terminus,  York  street,  Belfast;  "W.  Millen.  Evidentiy 
introduced.  This  was  intentionally  omitted  in  our  book,  as  having  no 
daim  to  be  considered  established.] 

XMelilotus  officinalis  (Willd.) — 2.  A  few  plants  in  a  pasture  field  at 
BalHnacurra,  1S70;  Rev.  T.  AUin.  District  4.  Boadside  oppocdte  a 
mill  on  the  River  XJrrin,  near  Enniscorthy ;  Miss  E.  M.  Fanner. — 5.  On 
the  moimtain  side  south  of  Rathfamham;  Annot  in  Threlkeld,  apnd 
R.  I.  A.  Plentiful  along  the  railway  embankment  north  of  Malahide, 
and  hero  and  there  about  the  sandhills  at  Portraine  and  Rush;  A.  G.  M. 
and  D.  M.  Raheny;  H.  G.  Hart. 

♦if.  arvensis  (Willd.) — 12.  Railway  embankment  between  Kilroot 
and  Whitehead,  and  between  Glynn  and  Lame,  Antrim ;  R.  Tate. 

Trifolium  arvense  (Linn.) — 2.  Plentiful  on  Cable  Island,  Yooghal ; 
Bey.  T.  Allin. — 4.  Curacloa,  Wexford;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer.— 5.  Sandy 
ground  near  Merrion ;  Threlkeld,  Dislrict  6.  Between  the  Lighthouse 
and  the  old  Fort  in  South  Island  of  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart. 

T,  striatum  (Linn.) — 5.  Abundant  on  Feltrim  Hill,  A.  G.  M.  On  a 
headland  north  of  Rush  ,*  D.  Orr. 

T,  scahrum  (Linn.)  District  2.  Sands  at  Fanisk,  Youghal;  Rev.  T. 
Allin.  District  4.  Near  Newcastle  and  Killoughter,  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. 
Between  Kilcool  and  Greystones;  H.  C.  Hfiit. — 5.  KiUiney ;  D.  M, 
On  the  North  Bull !  and  Sutton  side  of  Howth;  D.  Orr.  It  is  this 
species  rather  than  T.  striatum  which  has  been  mistaken  for  T,  mari" 
timum  in  Ireland. 

T.  glomsratum  (Linn.)  District '4.  By  the  river  side  near  tho 
railway  station  at  Wicklow,  growing  with  T,  subterraneum,  1869; 
D.M. 

T,  subterraneum  (Linn.)  Dbtrict  4.  By  the  river  side  at  Wicklow, 
June,  1867;  A.  G.M. 

T.  omithopodioides  (Linn.) — 4.  On  the  hill  near  the  Castle  ruins  at 
Wicklow ;  by  the  river  at  Wicklow ;  near  the  river  at  Bray ;  A.  G.  M. 

T,  fragiferum  (Linn.) — 4.  Common  near  tho  sea  in  WeaLford ;  Miss 
£.  M.  Farmer. — 5.  Shore  at  Ballybrack,  Dublin,  and  at  Gormanstown 
and  Laytown,  Meath ;  A.  G.  M. 

T,  procumhens  (Linn.)  District  10.  Frequent  in  Tyrone;  Dp. 
Sigerson. 

T.filiforme  (Linn.)— 4.  Arklow;  A.  G.  M.  District  10.  At  Tynan 
Abbey,  Armagh ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

I^otus  comiculatus  (Linn.)  var,  tenuis.  District  12.  Near  Glynn, 
Antrim  (S.  A.  Stewart) ;  R.  Tate. 

Anthyllis  vxdneraria  (Linn.)  District  10.  Clogh-cor,  Tyrone ;  Dr. 
Sigerson.     Five-milo  town ;  T.  0.  Smith. 

Vicia  hirsuta  (Koch).  District  6.  Woodford,  Galway ;  R.  M. 
Barrington. 

r.  septum  (Linn.)     District  7.  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd. 
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F.  UUhyroideB  (Linn.)  District  11.  Dunaff  Head,  Donegal;  H.  C. 
Hart. — 12.  Warren  at  Donaghadee,  Down  ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

XPrunua  insititia  (Linn.)  District  10.  Artigarvan,  Tyrone;  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

fP.  avium  (Linn.)  District  10.  Lower  Holy  Hill,  Tyrone;  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

Foterium  Sanguisorha  (Linn.)  District  4.  About  FassaroCi  near 
Bray,  in  sereral  places ;  B.  M.  Harrington. 

Agrimonia  Eupatorium  (Linn.)  District  11.  Fanet,  Mulroy,  etc., 
in  Donegal ;  S.  A.  Stewart    Carrigart;  H.  C.  Hart 

A.  odorata  (Mill.)  District  4.  Near  Enniskerry ;  A.  G.  M.  Dis- 
trict 8.  Very  fine  near  Clifden,  Gonnemara ;  never  seen  by  me  on  the 
limestone,  where  A,  Eupatorium  seems  to  take  its  place ;  A.  G.  M. 

Potentilla  fruticosa  (Linn.)  District  9.  On  the  north-east  shore  of 
Lough  Corrib ;  D.  M. 

Ruhus  idaus  (Linn.)  District  10.  Plentiful  in  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone;  S.  A.  Stewart 

R,  casius  (Linn.)     District  7.  Near  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd. 

Oeum  rivcde  (Linn.)  Districts  8,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  which 
were  accidentally  omitted. 

XPi/rus  Malm  (Linn.)  District  10.  Glenmoman  and  Artigarvan, 
Tyrone ;  Dr.  Sigerson.  District  11.  One  tree  in  the  Bosses,  Donegal ; 
H,  C.  Hart 

P.  Aucuparia  (Gaert.)  District  10.  Glenmoman,  Tyrone;  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

\Ep%loh%um  roseum  (Schreb.) — 12.  First  found  by  Mr.  Templeton 
in  his  orchard  at  Cranmore  in  1820,  but  apparently  occurs  only  as  a 
weed  or  colonist  in  this  district. . 

S.  hirsutum  (Linn.)  District  10.  By  Lough  Erne  near  Tempo; 
T.  0.  Smith. 

Epilohium  tetragonum  (Linn.)  (typical.)  District  5.  By  the  road- 
side west  of  Carrickmines !  Prof.  A.  Dickson.  This  is  the  only  locality 
at  present  known  to  us. 

JE,  palustre  (Linn.)  District  7.  Common  near  Parsonstown ;  M. 
Dowd. 

MyriophyUum  verticillatum  (Linn.) — 6.  Ditch  near  the  bridge  at 
Portumna :  S.  A.  Stewart. 

M.  altemiflorum  (D.  C.)  District  2.  Plentiful  in  this  district,  about 
Middleton,  etc;  Bev.  T.  AUin.  District  10.  Castle  Derg,  Tyrone; 
S.  A.  Stewart.    District  12.  Lough  Neagh,  Glenarm,  etc.;  B.  Tate. 

Lepigonum  ruhrum  (Fries).  District  4.  Strand  at  Ballyconigar ! 
"Wexford;  J.  Morrison.  On  Vinegar  Hill!  H.  Bobinson. — 12.  South- 
east shore  of  Lough  Beg,  near  Toome ;  S.  A.  Stewart  This  seems 
quite  rare  in  Ireland. 

L,  rupicola  (Lebel). — 4.  Near  Arklow  and  Wicklow;  A.  G.  M. 
— 5.  Sandhills  north  of  Bush,  a  most  unusual  kind  of  station ;  A .  G.  M. 
l)istrict  8.  On  many  of  the  Islands  off  Conncmara  ;  A.  G.  M. 
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Seleranthus  annuus  (Linn.)  District  1  !•  Eoadaide  between  Qroagh- 
ross  and  Bossnakill ;  H.  0.  Hart. 

Sedum  TeUphium  (Linn.) — 6.  Roadside  between  Woodford  and 
Lough  Derg;  M.  Dowd. — 12.  Galgonn,  Ballymena;  {8,  Fdbaria.y 
E.  Tate. 

*  Sedum  dasyphyllum  (Linn.) — 2.  At  Oarrickshean,  near  Middleton, 
where  it  covers  a  range  of  limestone  hills  and  appears  quite  wild ; 
Bey.  T.  Allin.  Distnct  12.  On  rocks  in  Glenariff  Glen,  Antrim, 
growing  with  S,  reflexum\  E.  Tate. 

Sedum  anglicum  (Huds.)  District  3.  Scalp  rocks  betwe^i  Fenagh 
and  Bagnalstown,  Carlow ;  B.  Clayton  Browne. 

Cotyledon  Umhilieus  (Linn.)  District  10.  Castle  Derg,  Tyrone; 
S.  A.  Stewart.    Near  Strabane ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

Saxifraga  umhrosa  (Linn.) — 1 1.  In  ''the  Poisoned  Glen/'  and  on  a 
mountain  south  of  Lough  Ea,  Donegal;  N.  Moore. 

S.  Geum  (Linn.)  District  2.  Eocks  above  Gurthaveha  Lake,  near 
Millstreet ;  A.  G.  M. 

S,  HireidtM  (Linn.)  District  3.  Bogs  near  Mountrath,  Queen^a 
County ;  J.  Morrison. 

S,  aizoides  (Linn.)  District  11.  In  a  gully  on  the  north  side  of 
Slievo  League,  Donegal !  H.  W.  D.  Dunlop. 

S,  hypnoidee  (Linn.)  In  the  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  viii.,  p.  280, 
(1870),  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  has  re-arranged  the  forms  of  this  variable 
plant  under  five  varieties,  all  of  which  occur  in  Ireland. 

1.?  Caspitosa  (Linn.)    An  imperfect  specimen  gathered  on  Bran*^ 
don  Mountsan  by  Mr.  WiUon,  in  1829,  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  occur- 
ring of  this  form  in  Ireland. 

2.  Sternberg  it  {'Wmd.)  Brandon  Mountain,  MacgiUicuddy's  Eeeks, 
and  Galtymore.    This  is  the  S,  hirta  of  Smith. 

3.  decipiens  (Ehrh.)     Sleeve  Neesh,  near  Tralee ;  J.  G.  B. 

4.  quinquefida  (Haw.)  Top  of  Brandon  Mountain  and  Isle  of 
Aran  in  Galway  Bay ;  J.  G.  B.  This  is  S,  affinis  (D.  Don),  and  is  said 
to  bo  more  common  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

5.  kypnoides  (Linn.)  Hills  in  Sligo ;  J.  G.  B. ;  and  probably  frequent 
on  the  calcareous  districts  of  the  West  of  Ireland. 

S.  hypnoides  (Linn.)  District  11.  The  Little  Bins,  Ballyvicstocker 
Bay,  Donegal ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

S,  granulata  (Linn.)  District  4.  On  the  sandhills  south  of  Mizen 
Head,  Wicklow;  D.M.  Brittas,  186G;  J.  Morrison.  District  10.  On 
the  mound  at  Eathtrillick,  Armagh;  S.  A.  Stewart — 12.  Plentiful  in 
Bclvoir  Park;  Belfast.  Nat.  Field  Club  Eeport,  1871. 

Cicutavirosa  (Linn.)— 9.  Plentiful  in  Lough  Bofin,  Leitrim;  W. 
T.  Dyer. — 10.  In  Cavuu  and  Fermanagh;  Annot.  in  Threlkeld,  apud 
E.  I.  A.     Sparingly  at  Dartry,  Monaghan;  M.  Dowd. 

Apium  graveolem  (Linn.)  District  6.  In  Great  Aran  Island ; 
Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  (but  only  seen  here  near  cottages ;  H.  C.  Hart.)  Dis- 
trict 12.  Near  Belfast,  etc. ;  Flor.  Ulst.  and  Flor.  Belfast. 
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X^opodium  Podagraria  (Linn.) — 4.  Glonass  and  Verona,  Wexford. 
Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. 

Carum  vertieiUatum  (Koch). — 1.  Plentiful  a  little  north  of  Ken- 
mare ;  A.  G.  M. 

Pimptnella  magna  (Linn.) — 2.  Ahondant  near  Buttevant,  Charle- 
ville,  Eilcomer,  and  Doneraile ;  Rev.  T.  AUin. 

Sium  latifolium  (Linn.) — 7.  East  side  of  the  Shannon  at  Portumna 
Bridge;  M.  Dowd. 

8.  angustifoUum  (Linn.) — 4.  Curacloa,  Wexford ;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. 
— 6.  In  the  Canal  near  the  North  Strand,  Dublin ;  M.  Dowd.  District 
10.  Li  the  County  Fermanagh;  Mackay  Rar. 

(Enanthe  Phellandrium  (Lam.)  District  7.  Common  about  Parsons- 
town  ;  also  at  Oldcastle,  Westmeath ;  M.  Dowd. 

t  JEthma  Cynapium  (Linn.)    District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

XFanietdum  officinale  (AIL) — 12.  On  both  sides  of  Killough  Bay, 
Down;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

JEEatoioias  scoticum  (Fries). — 11.  Plentiful  on  rocks  in  Downing's 
Bay,  near  Carrigart;  also  at  Dunaff  Head ;  H.  C.  Hart, — 12.  Donagha- 
dee  and  Copeland  Isles ;  Templeton. 

XPastinaca  sativa  (Linn.) — 2.  Near  Ardmore,  Waterford ;  Rev.  T. 
Allin.    District  (11.)  Donegal  Castle;  H.  C.  Hart. 

ToriltB  nodosa  (Gaert) — 4.  Valley  of  Diamonds,  Bray;  R.  M.  Bar- 
rington. — 6.  Isles  of  Aran;  H.  0.  Hart. — 12.  Frequent  on  the  coast  of 
Down;  S.  A.  Stewart.     Dunseverick;  R.  Tate. 

Scandix  Peoten-  Veneris  (Linn.)    District  7.  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd. 

jAnthriseue  vulgaris  (Pers.) — 2.  Sparingly  on  a  wall  near  some 
farm  buildings  at  Ballyvodock;  Rev.  T.  AUin.  District  3.  Roadside 
between  Browne's  Hill  and  Carlo w ;  and  near  Ballinacarrig ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne.  Roadside  between  Mountrath  and  the  railway  station; 
T.  Chandlee.    District  6.  About  Kilronan,  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Charophyllum  temulum  (Linn.) — 5.  Hedge  near  Old  Connaught; 
R.  M.  Barrington.  District  7.  Roadside  one  mile  north  of  Oldcastle, 
Westmeath;  M.  Dowd. 

Conium  tnaculatum  (Linn.)    District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

Hedera  SeUx  (Linn.)  The  so-called  **  Irish"  Ivy  has  not  yet  been 
found  growing  in  any  place  where  it  can  be  considered  native.  The 
Ivy  of  Kerry  and  Aran  is  only  typical  H.  Helix. 

Comua  sanguinea  (Linn.) — 6.  On  all  three  Isles  of  Aran,  especially 
by  the  shore  west  of  Killeany ;  H.  C.  Hart. — 10.  Banks  of  the  Cole- 
brooke  river,  Fermanagh,  apart  from  any  shrubberies ;  T.  0.  Smith. 

XSamhueus  Ebulus  (Linn.)  District  7.  Roadside  between  Parsons- 
town and  Frankford ;  M.  Dowd. 

Galium  cruciatum  (Linn.)  District  12.  This  plant  was  recorded  in 
the  '*  Antient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  of  Down,'?  1757,  as 
occurring  then  **  among  the  rubbish  of  the  Cathedral  of  Downpatrick;" 
and  the  authority  **  Is.  Butler"  is  added  after  these  very  words  by  the 
Annotator  in  the  copy  of  Threlkeld  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.     It  was  rediscovered  about  1842  by  Professor 
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J.  £•  Hodges,  at  the  bottom  of  a  field  adjoiniog  the  marshes  near  the 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  side  of  the  old  Eath ;  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  W.  Thompson  in  June,  1842,  and  for  the  knowledge  of 
which  wo  arc  indebted  to  our  active  correspondent  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart. 
Again  gathered  in  1 868,  by  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Molgan,  who  has  observed 
it  for  the  last  few  years  growing  in  a  field  near  Downpatrick  CathedraL 
District  10.  FlentLful  in  boggy  ground  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake  at 
Colebrooke,  Fermanagh,  1869  (found  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Smith);  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Oalium  horeale  (Linn.) — 9.  By  Lough  Bofin,  Leitrim;  W,  T.  Dyer. 
12.  By  the  river  in  Glenarm  Deer  park ;  R.  Tate. 

G,  erectum  (Huds.)  District  (2.)  Sparingly  in  two  lawns  near 
Middleton  and  Ballinacurra,  introduced;  Eev.  T.  Allin. — 5.  In  the 
demesne  at  Kilkea  Castle !  J.  Douglas. 

O.  Mollugo  (Linn.)  District  4.  By  the  avenue  at  YaUumbrosa, 
Bray;  B.  M.  Barrington. — 5.  Near  Kilkea Castle,  Kildare;  J.  Douglas. 

G.  tdiyinosum  (Linn.)  District  7.  On  a  bog  near  MultifBunham, 
Westmeath,  sparingly,  1871  and  1872;  D.M.  District  12.  In  the 
County  of  Antrim ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind  (in  Herb.  Trinity  Collie) ; 
Dr.  E.  P.  Wright. 

J^Valerianella  carinaia  {LoiB.)  District  10.  Abundant  on  hedge- 
banks  for  a  mile  along  a  bye-road  crossing  Holywood  Hill,  near  Dun- 
donald,  Co.  Down;  S.  A.  Stewart,  1871.  If  permanent  in  this  locality, 
it  will  deserve  to  be  considered  a  "  Colonbt;"  for  the  present  it  ranks 
as  a  "  Casual"  only]. 

F.  Auricula  (D.  C.) — 2.  Little  Island,  Cork,  and  frequent  in  both 
divisions  of  the  County ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  Also  in  fields  at  DoughtanSi 
"Waterford;  idem. 

V.  dentata  (Deitr.) — 3.  Noreville,  Queen's  County;  J.  Morrison. — 
12.  Camlough;  R.  Tate.  Island  Magoe  and  near  Dundonald ;  S.  A. 
Stewart. 

Dipsacus  sylveatris  (Linn.) — 2.  Fields  near  Youghal;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 
Abundant  by  the  old  road  between  Ross  and  Waterford ;  J.  Morrison. 
District  4.  By  the  road  from  Horetown,  and  Whitechurch,  and  Kilmo- 
kca,  Wexford ;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer.   Duncannon ;  R.  M.  Barrington. 

JBjiautia  arvemia  (Coult)  District  11.  Fields  near  Lough  Esk, 
Donegal;  H.  C.  Hart. — 12.  Between  RandaLstown  and  Cookstown 
Junction ;  R.  Tate. 

Erigeron  acris  (Linn.) — 3.  Mountmellick ;  J.  Morrison. — 5.  About 
MuUaghchreelan  Hill,  Kildare ;  J.  Douglas. 

XInula  Helenium  (Linn.) — 1.  Near  the  ruins  on  Church  Island 
in  Lough  Curranc,  "Waterville;  A.  G.  M.  Frequent  in  Cork,  and 
particularly  in  the  islands  of  Cape  Clear ;  Annot  in  Threlkeld.  Dis- 
trict 11.     The  Little  Bins  Grcenfort,  Fanct;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Inula  crithnioides  (Linn.) — 2.  Rocks  at  Ardmorc,  Waterford ;  Rev. 
T.  Allin. 

Bidem  tripartita  (Limi.)  District  3.  Castle  Blundcn,  Kilkenny  ; 
Kev.  S.  Madden. 
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\Anthemi8  arvensia  (Linn.) — 5.  Plentiful  in  sandy  cultivated  ground 
at  Portmamock,  1 869  ;  A.  G.  M. 

Diotis  maritima  (Cass.)  District  4.  Near  Camsore  Point,  Wex- 
ford ;  (John  Waddy),  Symes'  Engl.  Bot. 

Artemisia  maritima  (Linn.  V— 5.  On  a  low  muddy  point  south  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Boyne  below  Drogheda,  and  sparingly  on  the  ad- 
jacent shore ;  A.  G.  M. 

*Tanae€tum  vulgare  (Linn.)  District  6.  Middle  Island  of  Aran ; 
H.  C.  Hart. 

Filago  minima  (Fr.) — 4.  Koadside  near  Drumgoff,  and  on  the 
Murrough  of  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  K — 12.  Sands  east  ofPortrush;  R. 
Tate. 

Onaphalium  sylvaticum  (Linn.)  District  3.  In  the  county  of  Cater- 
longh  (Carlow) ;  Threlkeld.  On  high  ground  near  Myshall,  Carlow ; 
R.  Clayton  Browne.  District  4.  In  our  walk  towards  Powerscourt ; 
Annot  in  Threlkeld.  Near  Shillelagh,  Wicklow ;  H.  C.  Hart.  Dis- 
triot  11.  Near  Milfofd  and  Fanet,  Donegal ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.— 12.  Bal- 
lintoy ;  R.  Tate. 

Antennaria  dioica  (Gaert.) — 3.  Near  the  Black  Bog,  Carlow ;  R. 
Clayton  Browne.  Wet  pasture  at  Ashbrook,  Queen's  County;  J. 
Morrison. 

Smecio  oruci/olitM  (Linn.)  District  4.  Near  Bray;  D.  M.  Old 
Court  near  Bray ;  R  M.  Barrington. — 5.  Castleknock,  Lucan,  Still- 
organ  and  Talls^ht ;  A.  G.  M. 

8,  Jacobcea  (Linn.)  Yar.  without  rayed  florets.  S.  floscvloius 
(Jordan).  On  several  parts  of  the  coast,  but  local.  District  1.  Fer- 
riter's  cave,  Kerry ;  A.  G.  M.  District  2.  Near  Tramore,  Waterford ; 
J.Woods  in  '*  Phytologist."  District  4.  Near  Churchtown,  Wexford  (J. 
Waddy) ;  Symes'  Engl.  Bot  District  5.  Sandhills  between  Gormans- 
town  and  Maiden  Tower,  in  hiany  places ;  A.  G.  M.  6.  In  Great  Aran; 
D.  Oliver.  Frequent  in  Aran,  but  the  ordinary  form  occurred  in  one 
field  only ;  H.  C.  Hart.  District  8.  On  several  islands  offConnemara ; 
A.  G.  M. 

*S.  iqualidus  (Linn.)  The  supposed  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 
vulgaria  (Linn.)  proves  to  be  the  rare  variety  of  S.  vulgaris  with  ligu- 
late  florets,  which  has  also  been  found  by  Mr.  N.  Moore  at  Lough-an- 
nure,  DonegaL 

*Senecio  saracenicus  (Linn.) — 1.  Roadside  at  Ban  try;  Rev.  T. 
AUin.  District  5.  Near  Clonskeagh,  Dublin;  Annot.  in  Threlkeld. 
District  6.  Near  Corrofin,  Clare,  and  in  Pallas,  Gal  way;  K'Eogh, 
p.  108.— 12.  By  the  river  near  C.  G.  Station  at  Cushendall ;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Holden. 

Carlina  vulgaris  (Linn.) — 3.  Near  the  Black  Bog,  Carlow;  R. 
Clayton  Browne. — 4.  Near  Courtown;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer.  Near 
Enniscorthy ;  J.  Morrison. 

Arctium  majus  (Schk.)  Mr.  Allin  has  not  succeeded  in  finding 
this  plant  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  Irish 
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Bpecitnens.     Professor  C.  C.  Babington  informs  ns  that  his  specimen 
is  too  imperfect  to  be  considered  quite  satisfactory, 

A.  intermedium  (Lange).     A,  puhens  (Bab.)    Distriet  6.     In  the 

Isles  of  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart 12.  Common  on  the  coast  of  Antrim^ 

where  A  minus  has  not  been  observed  ;  B.  Tate. 

Centaurea  Scahiosa  (Linn.)  District  4.  At  Greystones  near  the 
church ;  Mrs.  G.  Dixon.  Roadside  near  Greystones ;  Bev.  J.  H.  Jellett* 
Bhore  at  Kilkool ;  H.  G.  Hart. — 6.  Between  Gal  way  and  Athenry ;  S* 
A.  Stewart     Common  in  all  three  Isles  of  Aran ;  H.  C  Hart. 

[  Centaurea  paniculata  (Lam*)  A  single  plant  in  a  cultivated  field 
on  the  coast  north  of  Bush;  M.  Dowd,  1870.  No  doubt  accidentally 
introduced.] 

Carduus  tenuiflorus  (Curt) — 3.  Near  Garryhundon,  Carlow ;  Br 
Clayton  Browne. — 5.  Boadside  banks  near  the  Hill  of  Tara  \  A.  G.  M. 

Carduus  arvensis  (Curt.)  [Var.  setosus  (M.  B.) — 11.  In  a  stubble-" 
field  by  the  Biver  Lennon,  near  Kilmacrenan,  Donegal ;  Bev.  T.  Allin. 
The  curious  plant,  gathered  by  Mr.  Allin,  at  first  sight  looks  like  some 
hybrid,  but  it  has  the  essential  character  of  C.  arvensis*  The  leavee 
are  shaped  somewhat  like  oak  leaves  } 

^Silyhum  Marianum  (Gaert.)  District  6.  On  great  Aran  Island  ; 
H.  C.  Hart — 12.  Fort  Bradden  and  Toomc  Bridge  and  shores  of  Lough 
Neagb,  three  miles  from  Toome ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

}  Ciehorium  Intyhus  (Linn.)—  2.  Field  by  the  Blackwater,  in  Water- 
ford  ;  Bev.  T.  Allin.  District  3.  Near  Ballyonskill,  Kilkenny ;  Bev. 
8.  Madden. — 4.  Occasionally  at  Fassaroe,  near  Bray ;  B.  M.  Barring- 
ton. — 12.  On  the  mountains  of  Moumo ;  Harris'  Hist  of  Down. 

Thrincia  hirta  (D.  C.)  District  3.  Common  about  Carlow ;  B» 
Clayton  Browne.  District  7.  Frequent  about  Parsonstown  ;  M.  Dowd. 
District  12.  Near  Newtown-Breda  and  banks  of  Laggan,  above  Ward's 
Cottage !  D.  Orr.  The  last  is  the  station  given  for  Apargia  hispida,  in 
*  *  Flora  Belfastiensis." 

Far,  arenaria  (D.  C.)  Seaside  sandhills  at  Courtown,  Foriraine 
and  Gormanstown  ;  A.  G.  M. 

Apargia  himpida  (Willd.) — 4.  Boundwood,  and — 5.  Lucan;  A. 
G.  M.  Never  seen  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  D.  Orr,  who  believee 
that  T,  hirta  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Tragopogon  pratensis  (Linn.)  District  3.  Woodstock,  Ejlkenny  ; 
Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. — 4.  Near  Bathnew,  Wicklow  (T.  majm) ;  A.G.M. 
Fassaroe  ;  B.  M.  Barrington. — 5.  Common  at  Strafian  and  Kilkea ;  J» 
Douglas. 

llelminthia  echioides  (Gaert.) — 2.  NearYoughal;  Bev.  T.  Allin. 
District  12.  Shore  at  north  end  of  Island  Magee,  opposite  Lame,  An- 
trim ;  S.  A.  Stewart  and  B.  Tate.  Shore  of  Belfast  Bay,  half  a  mile 
above  Blackhead  ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum  (Linn.)  Van  palusire  (Sm.)  District  10. 
Occasionally  in  Tyrone;  Dr.  Sigerson. — 12.  Sliorcs  of  Lough  Bog  (H 
udumf  Jordan);  S.  A.  Stewart. 
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Sonchtis  asper  (^Q^m.)    Biatrictll.  Fanet,  Donegal ;  Bf.  C.  Hart. 

\Crepia  (Barkhatisia)  tarcixacifoUa  (ThuiL)  C.  biennis  (Flor.  Hib. 
— 5.  This  plant  is  still  spreading,  with  every  appearance  of  an  in- 
troduced species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Eaheny ;  H.  C. 
Hart.  At  Portmamock  and  Malahido ;  Hedgebanks,  near  Lucan, 
Quarry  near  Finglas-wood ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  Killiney  Hill ; 
A.  G.  M.     Vallurabrosa,  near  Bray ;  R.  M.  Barrington. 

[C  setosa  (Hall).  Field  between  Browne's  Hill  and  Carlow  I 
1867 ;  R.  Clayton  Browne]. 

C.  paludosa  (Moench.)-^2.  By  the  River  Lickey,  in  Watcrford, 
and  by  the  river  near  Middleton,  Cork;  Rev.  T.  AUin.  District  7. 
Plentiful  in  wet  pastures  north  of  Oldcastle,  Westmeath ;  M.  Dowd. 

Hi&racium  anglicum  (Fries).  District  2.  Rocks  above  Gurthaveha 
Lake  near  Mills  tree  t ;  A.  G.  M.  District  6.  On  a  granite  boulder,  in 
Great  Aran  Island;  H.  C.  Hart. 

H.  horede  (Fries.)  District  11.  Near  the  mill  at  Ardara;  H.  C- 
Hart. 

\_Campanula  rapunculoides  (Linn.)  Sandhills  at  Newcastle, 
Down,  about  50  plants  in  1871,  and,  no  doubt,  introduced;  S.  A. 
Stewart.  A  few  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  near  the  harbour  of  Bray, 
1872;A.  G.  M.] 

Obs.  Campanula  htifoUa  (Linn.)  Has  not  yet  been  rediscovered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barrow  above  New  Ross,  and  it  is  much  feared  that 
a  mistake  was  made  in  the  name,  especially  as  Mackay  records  only 
€.  latifolia  from  the  same  district  where  other  botanists  have  found 
C.  Trachelium  only. 

C.  Trachelium  (Linn.) — (4.)  In  a  field  near  Roundwood,  towards 
the  Reservoir ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton. 

Wahlenbergia  hederacea  (Reich.) — 1.  Banks  of  a  stream  west  of 
Macroom  (found  by  Miss  J.  Harvey) ;  Isaac  Carroll.  District  5.  In 
Glen-cullen,  near  the  bridge  ;  Greenwood  Pim. 

Andromeda  polifolia  (Linn.)  —  3.  Common  on  bogs  in  Queen's 
Coimty.  Mackay  Rar. — 7.  On  Annahinch  Bog,  near  Parsonstown  ; 
G.  H.  Kinahan.  Add  Districts  6,  7,  9,  10,  12,  which  were  accident- 
ally omitted  in  the  line  of  figures. 

Erica  cinerea  (Linn.)  Ascends  to  2200  feet  on  Sawel,  Deny ;  D.  M* 
To  2300  feet  on  Mangerton,  and  to  2500  feet  on  Cam  Tual,  Kerry ; 
A.G.  M. 

Ccdluna  vtdgaria  (Salisb.)  Ascends  to  3300  feet  on  Cam  Tual; 
A.  G.  M. 

Erica  ctliaris  (Linn.)  This  must  be  very  rare  in  the  locality  near 
Craigga-more,  and  neither  D.  M.  nor  A.  G.  M,  have  been  able  to  find 
it,  but  Professor  Balfour  has  kindly  sent  us  a  specimen  gathered  in  1852. 

Obs.  I^rica  vagana  (Linn.)  Mr.  R  M.  Barrington,  having  been  di- 
rected by  Doctor  Burkitt  to  the  exact  spot  where  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  gathered,  has  made  a  careful  search  without  finding  a  trace 
of  this  plant:  see  **  Trimen's  Journal  of  Botany,"  p.  108  (1872.) 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  (Linn.)    District  7.  Sparingly  on  a  large  bog 
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near  Multyfarnham,  Weetmeath,  1870;  D.  M.    How's  locality,  **Iii 
a  bog  by  Eoscree,"  may  belong  to  this  species. 

P,  minor  (Linn.) — 7.  In  a  glen  near  Tyrrell's-pass ;  D.  M.  Dis- 
trict 10.  Hill  of  Scraba,  near  Newtown  ;  Harris's  "  Down." 

Monotropa  JSypopityi  (Linn.)  District  9.  Hazlewood,  Sligo ;  (found 
by  Miss  Wynne)  Lord  Clermont. 

Ihx  Aquifolium  (Linn.)    District  10.  Near  Strabane ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  (Linn . )  District  (10.)  Banks  of  the  Glenmoman 
river,  Tyrone,  introduced ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

JErythrcBa  ptdchella  (Fries).  District  4.  Curacloa,  Wexford !  J. 
Morrison.  District  5.  On  the  North  Bull !  Dublin  Bay,  in  tolerable 
plenty,  October  1 867 ;  D.  Orr. 

U.  Centaurium  (Pers.)  District  10.  Cloghcor,  Tyrone;  Dr» 
Sigerson.     The  Far,  latifolia  is  E.  eapitata  (R.  et  S.) 

CanvoIvtUus  arvemis  (Linn.) — 6.  Plentiful  near  Limerick;  D.  M. 
In  the  great  Island  of  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart.  District  9.  In  County 
Sligo ;  I.  Carroll. — 10.  Fermanagh ;  Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan.  District  11. 
Fanct,  Donegal ;  H.  C.  Hart. — 12.  Glenarm;  Dr.  J.  S.  Holden.  Be« 
tween  Rathmullan  and  Tyrella,  Down ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

C.  sepium  (Linn.)  District  10.  Enniskillen,  Fermanagh;  S.  A. 
Stewart.     By  the  Foyle  and  near  Strabane ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

^Cuscuta  Trifolii  (Bab.)  District  4.  Quite  established  in  doyer 
fields  at  Fassaroe,  near  Bray ;  R.  M.  Barrington.  District  5.  Found  in 
1868,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  in  a  field  near  the  sea-shore  at  Ballybraoky 
occupying  a  space  of  a  few  square  yards  only,  and  here  parasitical  upon 
LotuSy  DauctiSy  Linum catharticumy  etc.  ("Dub.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Proc.i 
vol.  v.,  p.  198.)    Once  found  near  Kilkea,  Kildare;  J.  Douglas. 

XCynoglosBum  montanum  (Lam.)  Probably  not  native,  in  the  single 
locality  near  Balbriggan. 

*A7ichti8a  sempervirena  (Linn.) — 11.  At  Clondevaddock  Chnroh| 
RossnakiU,  Fanet ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Lycopsis  arvensis  (Linn.) — 5.  Shore  north  of  Gormanstown,  and 
at  mouth  of  Boync;  A.  G.  M.  District  11.  By  Lough  Swilly,  and 
near  the  light-house,  Fanet ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

JSchium  vulgare  (Linn.) — 4.  Near  Ballycamey  and  Bloomfield, 
Wexford;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer.  At  Fassaroe,  near  Bray,  occasionally ; 
K.  M.  Barrington. — 5.  On  the  warren  south  of  Rush,  plentifully ;  shore 
at  Gormanstown  and  at  Laytown  ;  A.  G.  M. — 12.  Curran  of  Lame;  R. 
Tate.     Cushendun,  but  very  rare ;  Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan. 

Mertemia  maritima  (Don). — 4.  Not  now  plentiful  on  the  Murrough 
of  Wicklow,  but  occurs  near  Newcastle  Station,  and  between  Kilcool 
and  the  *'  Breaches;*'  A.  G.  M.  District  6  ?  Sands  at  mouth  of  Creagh 
river,  near  Mount  Riverp,  Clare ;  "  Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  iii.,  278. 

Lithospermum  officinale  (Linn.)  District  4.  Between  Ballymoney 
and  Kiltenncl  sandbanks  ;  Miss  £.  M.  Farmer.  Among  bushes  on  the 
shore  north  of  Courtown  ;  A.  G.  M.  Fassaroe,  Bray  ;  R.  M.  Barring- 
ton.— 6.  Great  Aran  Island  ;  H.  C.  Hart.  District  11.  Rathmullan  and 
Downing's  Bay,  Donegal ;  H.  C.  Hart,  Ballyhooriskey  ;  Rev.  T.  AUin. 
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Myo%ot%%  rd^^n^  (Don).  District  10.  Castle  Derg,  TjFone ;  S.  A. 
Stewart. 

SoUtnum  nigrum  (Linn.)  District  4.  Shore  near  Churcbtown, 
Wexford,  first  observed  in  1834,  and  still  growing  tbere  in  1869;  also 
on  sands  at  Rostonstown;  Jobn  Waddy. — 5.  Once  seen  in  tbe  churcb- 
yard  at  Kilkea,  Kildare ;  Jobn  Douglas. — 12.  Sandy  ground  near  Gusb- 
endun,  from  1867  to  1871 ;  Kev.  S.  A.  Brenan. 

S,  Dulcamara  (Linn.) — 3  and  4.  Occasionally  in  tbe  counties  of 
Carlow  and  Wexford ;  J.  Morrison. — 4.  St.  Jobn's,  near  Enniscortby ; 
Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. — 1 1.  At  Leek,  on  tbe  farmyard  wall,  and  in  a  bedge 
a  mile  towards  Stranorlar ;  N,  Moore. 

SyoBcyamus  nxger  (Linn.) — 3.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow;  E.  Clayton 
Browne.  Maryborough,  Queen's  County;  J.  Morrison.  4.  Bannow, 
Wexford;  MissNunn.  On  tbe  Murrough,  a  little  north  of  Wicklow; 
A.  G.  M. 

Orobanche  rapum  (TbieL) — 5.  On  a  bill  south  of  Bathfambam ; 
Annot  in  Tbrelkeld. 

O.  rubra  (Sm.) — 12.  On  white  limestone  at  Bally voy  and  White 
Park,  Ballintoy;  R.  Tate. 

0  JSTedera  (Dubj), — 9.  Hazlewood,  Sligo;  D.  M. 

[0.  minar  (Linn.)  District  4.  On  clover  in  two  fields  at  Spring- 
hiU,  Enniscortby,  1868;  J.  Morrison.  A  single  plant  next  a  Sweet 
Pea  in  tbe  garden  at  Bloomfield,  and  another  single  plant  on  clover  by 
the  avenue  at  Bloomfield,  1867;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer.  Scarcely  yet 
establisbed  as  a  naturalized  plant  J. 

Lathraa  Squamart'a  (Linn.) — 2.  Plentiful  for  a  long  distance  along 
tbe  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  below  Mallow,  parasitical  on  Ulmus  mon- 
tana  only,  avoiding  Beech,  Horse  Chestnut,  Alder,  and  Sycamore ;  A. 
G.  M.  District  7.  In  woods  at  Parsonstown,  but  rather  scarce ;  M. 
Dowd.  District  9.  In  County  Roscommon  I  Miss  Acton. — 1 0.  White- 
park,  Fermanagh ;  T.  0.  Smith. 

Verbascum  Thapsus  (Linn.)  District  11.  Between  Ballysbannon 
and  Donegal;  H.  C.  Hart. 

*V.Blattaria  (Liim,) — 4.  On  rough  stony  ground  a  little  north 
of  Wicklow  ;  A.  G.  M. 

Antirrhinum  Orontium  (Linn.) — 2.  Fields  near  Tower  Village 
Blarney  (found  by  Mr.  R.  Mills) ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  ' 

Linaria  Elatine  (Mill.)  District  4.  Between  Bannow  and  Bally- 
madder,  Wexford ;  R.  M.  Barrington. — 6.  Roadside  near  Ballyvaugban, 
Clare;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

Z.  i»»Vwr(Desf.) — 3.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 
Railway  embankments  near  Carlow,  not  Enniscortby;  J.  Morrison. 
— 5.  ifear  Sydney  Parade  Station,  1867;  V.A.  Smith.  Straffan,  Kil- 
dare ;  J.  Douglas. 

Z.  repena  (Ait.) — 5.  Perhaps  introduced  at  Busby  Park;  D.  M. ; 
and  the  locality  near  Carlow  requires  confirmation. 

L.  vulgaris  (Mill.) — 3.  Garrybill,  Carlow;  R.  Clayton  Browne.  4. 
Frequent  near  Enniscortby ;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. 
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Scrophularia  aquatica  (Linn.)  District  3.  Kilmacow,  Kilkenny  ; 
T.  Chandlee.     District  11.  Drimnacraig  and  in  Fanet;  H.  C.Hart. 

Mehmpyrum  pratense  (Linn.)  District  3.  Banks  of  the  Slaney ; 
R.  Clayton  Browne. 

3L  sylvaticum  (Linn.) — 12.  Crow  Glen,  Belfast;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

[Mimultis  luteiis.  (Willd.) — 4.  In  the  Dargle  River,  near  Ennis- 
kerry;  A.  G.  M. — 10.  On  waste  ground  near  the  Glenmornan  River, 
Tyrone,  two  or  three  plants  only;  Dr.  Sigcrson. — 12.  Banks  of  the 
Bann,  between  the  Cuts  and  Coleraine;  S.  A.  Stewart]. 

Pedicuhria  sylvatica  (Linn.)  District  11.  Common  about  Honi 
Head;  N.  Moore,  and  in  Fanet;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Ilhinanlhm  Crista-galli  (Linn.)  District  10.  Enniskillen,  Ferma- 
nagh; 8.  A.  Stewart. 

Veronica  officinalis {Lvdjl)  District  10.  Sperrin  Mountains,  Tyrone; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

*  Veronica  peregrina  (Linn.)  District  9.  Demesne  at  Rockingham, 
Roscommon,  and  in  the  garden  and  demesne  at  Hazlewood,  Sligo;I).  M. 
District  11.  Salthill  Garden,  Mount  Charles,  and  Kilderry,  MuflT,  1870; 
H.  C.  Hart.     Gweedore ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind.     Not  found  in  District  6. 

*r.  Buxlaumii  (Ten.)    District  11.  RathmuUan;  H.  C.  Hart 

V.  hederifolia  (Linn.)     District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

XMentha  sylvestris  (Linn.)  District  2.  Roadside  near  Timolcague, 
1871  ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

fir.  rotmdifolia  (Linn.) — 2.  Fields  near  the  Blackwater,  Waterford ; 
Rev.  T.  Allin.  District  6.  Roadside  banks  between  Galway  and  Oran- 
more;  S.  A.  Stewart.  Cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel, 
at  Kilronan,  Aran;  A.  G.  M.— 8.  Plentiful  near  a  cottage  at  Ballina- 
dcrg  Bridge,  at  foot  of  Nephin ;  H.  C  Hart. 

*M.  piperita  {Sm.) — 2.  Near  the  river  at  Middleton,  plentifully; 
Rev.  T.  Allin. 

Jf.  sativa  (Linn.)  District  11.  Near  Croagross,  Fanet;  H.  C.Hart. 
Ditto  var.  rubra  (Smith).— 4.  ClohassBog  and  Bloomfield;  Miss  E.  M. 
Farmer. 

M.  arvensis  (Linn.)  District  3.  Mountrath,  Queen's  County ;  J. 
Morrison.  District  10.  Near  Liscurry,  Tyrone ;  Dr.  Sigerson,  District 
11.  Near  Cloghancaly ;  N.  Moore.     Fanet;  H.  C.  Hart. 

M.    Pulegium  (Linn.) — 2.  Abundant    near  Kilcoleman ;    Rev.  T. 

Allin. 

[M.  Requienii  (Benth.)  The  Corsican  Mint  has  been  observed  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Allin,  growing  abundantly  in  the  street  of  Castle  Townsend, 
evidently  an  escape  from  cultivation]. 

Salvia  Verhenaca  (Linn.) — 2.  Near  Red  Strand,  Clonakilty ;  Rev. 

T.  Allin. 

Calaminthu  officinalis  (Moench.) — 2.  Near  Blackwater,  Waterford, 
and  abundant  on  limestone  in  North  Cork  ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

Obs.  Calamintha  Nepeta  (Clairv.)  Must  be  struck  off  the  Irish  list, 
as  Professor  Babington  informs  us  that  his  specimen  belongs  to  C, 
officinalis. 
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C,  Acinos  (Clairv.) — 5.  Once  found  sparingly  near  Mullaghchreelan 
Hill,  Kildare;  J.  Douglas.     Portraine,  1869;  H.  C  Hart. 

C.  Clinopodium  (Benth.)  District  9.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake  at 
Eockingham,  Roscommon,  1871 ;  D.M.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of 
the  localities  given  for  this  plant,  especially  those  near  Dublin,  belong 
to  G.  offiinnalis, 

Scutellaria  gaUriculata  (Linn.)  District  1 1 .  Mulroy  and  Carrowkeel, 
Fanet ;  H.  C.  Hart 

)[Nepeta  Cataria  (Linn.) — 5.  Ditch  near  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
1732;  Annotator  in  Thelkeld,  R.  I.  A.  District  7.  Roadside  near 
Ballylucnane,  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd.  District  10.  Banks  of  the 
Colebrooke  River,  Fermanagh;  T.  0.  Smith.  District  11.  In  a  lane 
from  Rowross  Perry  to  Carrigart,  and  one  plant  between  Donegal  and 
Ballyshannon ;  H.  C,  Hart — 12.  Waste  ground  near  Ardglass,  Down, 
perhaps  an  escape ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Lamium  amplexicaule  (Linn.) — 5.  Kilkea  Castle,  Mageney;  J. 
Douglas.     District  11.  Fanet  and  Rossnakill;  H.  C.  Hart. 

L,  intermedium  (Fries). — 12.  Along  the  coast  from  Magilligan  to 
Belfast,  in  various  places,  extending  as  far  south  as  Newtownards ;  R. 
Tate. 

\L.  album  (Linn.) — 4.  Near  the  bridge  at  Bray ;  R.  M.  Barrington. — 
6.  Common  about  Kilkea,  Kildare ;  J.  Douglas.  South  shore  of  the 
Boyne  below  Drogheda,  and  near  the  Hill  of  Tara,  Meath ;  A.  G.  M. 

L,  Gakobdolon  (Crantz). — 5.  Kelly's  Glen,  on  the  upper  Dodder ; 
W.  Archer. 

GaleopsU  Ladanum  (Linn.) — 4.  Every  year  in  wheat  crops  at  Fas- 
saroe,  near  Bray  ;  R.  M.  Barrington. 

Stocky 8  Betonica  (Benth.)  District  7.  "Woods  near  Tullagh,  barony 
of  On^h,  Tipperary ;  K'Eogh  Bot.  Hib. 

S,  arvensis  (Linn.)  District  4.  Shillelagh,  Wicklow ;  H.  C.  Hart. 
Between  Bally  madder  and  Bannow,  "Wexford;  R.  M.  Barrington. 
District  6.  In  Great  and  Middle  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart.  District  11.  Fre- 
quent in  Fanet ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Ballota  nigra  (Linn.) — 4.  Plentiful  a  few  years  ago  near  Ennis- 
corthy;  J.  Morrison.  District  11.  Between  Salthill  and  Ardnaraona, 
Donegal;  H.  C.  Hart — 12.  Shores  of  county  Down,  in  several  places; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

Teucrium  Scordium  (Linn.)  District  9.  Banks  of  the  Shannon  near 
Lanesborough,  fide  I.  B.  (Isaac  Butler),  Annot.  in  Thrclkeld. 

Pinguicula  grandijhra  (Linn.) — 2.  At  Gurthaveha  Lake,  near  Mill- 
street,  sparingly.     Ascends  to  1800  feet  on  Cam  Tual;  A.  G.  M. 

P.  vulgaris  (JArm,) — 1.  In  the  Horse's  Glen,  Mangorton,  with  P. 
grandiflora^  at  about  1800  feet;  A.  G.  M. 

Utricuhria  intermedia  (Hayne). — 1.  Bog  holes  near  Lough  Carragh; 
Dr.Battersby.  Bog  near  Knockskeagh,  Leap ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. — 11.  Near 
Kindrum  Lakes,  Fanet;  H.  C.  Hart. 

U.  minor  (Linn.)     District  2.  Dunsfort  Bog,  near  Middlcton,  But- 
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tevant,  and  other  places  in  East  Cork,  firequent ;  Bey.  T.  Allin,  District 
3.  Bog  of  Allen ;   Wade,  Ear. 

HotUmia  palastris  (Linn.) — 12.  Plentiful  in  the  drains  on  the  bog 
meadows,  Belfast,  where  it  was  planted  a  few  years  ago ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 
l)r.  P.  Browne  notes  it  as  found  in  a  watery  ditch  west  of  Lough  Mask, 
on  the  road  from  Ballinrobe  to  Westport,  but  this  latter  locality  re- 
quires to  be  verified  before  the  plant  can  be  admitted  as  a  native  of  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

\LyB%machia  Nummularia  (Linn.) — 4.  Under  a  bank  outside  a  boggy 
plantation  between  Mod  art-house  and  Mill-house,  Wexford  ;  Miss  £. 
M.  Farmer.  10.  Eiver  bank,  near  Ardunshin,  Fermanagh ;  Rev.  S.  A* 
Brenan.  Banks  of  the  river  three  miles  above  Golebrooke ;  T.  O. 
Smith.  12.  Dunminning,  near  Ballymena;  apparently  an  escape  from 
cultivation ;  N.  Moore.  L.  nemorum  has  often  been  mistaken  fot  thia 
species. 

Anagallis  arvensis  (Linn.)  Tar.  ccerulea.  District  5.  Sparingly 
near  Kilkea  Castle,  Kildare ;  J.  Douglas.  District  8.  l^ear  Belmont, 
Galway ;  Dr.  W.  King. 

Centunculus  minimus  (Linn). — 1.  Shores  of  Berehaven ;  A.  G.  M. 
2.  Ballintowtas,  near  Middlcton,  Cork ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

Samolus  VaUrandi  (Linn).  District  3.  Browne's  Hill|  and  on  the 
Black  Bog,  near  Carlow ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Statiee  occidentaHs  (Lloyd).  District  4.  Rocks  about  two  miles 
north  of  Arklow,  and  near  the  old  castle  at  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. — 5. 
On  the  North  Bull,  Dublin,  sparingly,  and  on  the  muddy  shore  of  the 
creek  north  of  Malahide :  on  the  flat  shore  at  the  north  end  of  Port- 
raine,  and  on  the  drier  part  of  a  mud  flat  at  Lay  town,  in  several  of 
these  localities  accompanied  by  8,  Bahmiensis ;  A.  G.  M. 

Armeria  maritima  (Willd.) — 1.  On  the  shores  of  Ross  Island,  Kil- 
lamey,  growing  with  Silene  maritima.  Ascends  to  3400  feet  on  Cam 
Tual ;  A.  G.  M. 

Plantago  maritima  (Linn.)  District  8.  Frequent  on  the  coast  of 
Connemara,  etc.;  A.  G.  M. 

[^Plantago  media  (Linn.)  Reported  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  as  found  by 
him  abundantly  in  a  fleld  and  on  a  furzy  bank  about  one  and  a-half  miles 
north  of  Straffan,  Kildare ;  but  not  having  seen  any  specimens,  and  not 
knowing  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred,  we  still  hesitate 
to  admit  it  as  a  native  plant.  A  variety  of  P.  lanceolata,  with  very 
broad  leaves,  occurs  about  Feltrim  Hill,  and  was,  probably,  mistaken 
by  Mr.  White  for  P.  media.  This  variety  has  also  been  sent  to  us 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  P.  media.'] 

Littorella  hcustria  (Linn.)  District  2.  Shore  of  Ballybutler  Lake, 
near  Middleton,  and  at  KUcoleman,  Castlemartyr,  etc.  ;  Rev.  T. 
Allin. 

Siwsda  maritima  (Dum.)  District  6.  Great  Aran  Island  ;  Dr.  E. 
r.  Wright. 

SaUola  Kidi  (Linn.)     District  6.  Great  Aran  Island ;  idem. 
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Chenopodium  Mum  (Linn.)     District  7.  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

C.  ruhrum  (Linn.)  District  2.  Edge  of  a  bog  at  Kilcoleman,  with 
Rumex  maritimm ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

Obs.  C.  urhicum  (Linn.)  Has  not  been  rediscovered,  and  we  fear 
that  C,  murale  was  the  plant  gathered  in  Upper  Dominick-street. 

Atriplex  littoralis  (Linn.)  District  6.  Great  Aran  Island ;  H.  0. 
Hart.     District  1 1 .  Lighthouse  at  Fanet ;  idem. 

A,  angustifolia  (Sm.)  District  6.  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart.  District 
7.  PaiBonstown  ;  M.  Dowd.     District  11.  Fanet;  H.  C.  Hart. 

A.  hastata  (Linn.)     District  7.  Parsonstown  ;  M.  Dowd. 

A,  arenaina  (Woods.) — 5.  Sandy  shore  at  Portraine,  and  Gormans- 
town,  and  south  bank  of  the  estuary  below  Drogheda,  but  quite  rare  ; 
A.  G.  M.     Not  seen  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  by  Mr.  R.  Tate. 

Ohione  portidacoides  (Moq.) — 5.  Rocks  at  south  side  of,  and  on  the 
flat  shore  at  north  end  of  Portraine  opposite  Rush ;  also  on  the  south 
ride  of  the  estuary  below  Drogheda ;  A.  G.  M.  Salt  marsh  on  south 
side  of  Dundalk  Bay  ;  Temple  ton. 

Rumex  maritimtis  (Linn.)  District  2.  Sparingly  on  the  edge  of  a 
begat  Kilcoleman !  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

JjR.  ptdoher  (Linn.)  District  4.  On  the  shore  by  the  harbour  at 
Bray,  1867-72;  D.  M. — 5.  Shore  near  the  Race-stand  at  Baldoyle, 
1868,  very  sparingly ;  A.  G.  M. 

Ji.  Hydrolapathum  (Huds.) — 2.  Abundant  near  Buttevant,  Cork, 
and  Cappoquin^  Waterford  ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

^Polygonum  Bistorta  (Linn.) — 3.  In  Captain  Mitchel's  ground  by 
the  brook  near  Stradbally,  1732  ;  Annot.  in  Threlkeld.  This  is,  pro- 
bably, the  very  same  locality  where  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Chandlee 
130  years  later. 

P.  Rait  (Bab.) — I.  Sandy  point  at  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Ard- 
groom,  Cork ;  A.  G.  M. — 5.  Shore  north  of  Gormanstown  ;  A.  G,  M. 

*JB[ippophae  rhamnoides  (Linn.)  District  4.  Thoroughly  estab- 
lished on  the  sandhills  at  Kiltennel,  north  of  Courtown,  Weidford,  where 
Miss  Farmer  has  ascertained  that  it  was  planted  about  thirty  years  ago. 
Mr.  J.  Morrison  informs  us  that  this  shrub  grows  also  on  Uie  sandy 
•hores  at  Raven  Point,  near  Wexford  Harbour.     (5).  Planted  at  Ruth.' 

Empetrum  nigrum  (Linn.)  District  3.  Plentiful  on  Mount  Lein- 
ster,  on  th^  borders  of  Carlow  and  Wexford ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 
District  7.  Tops  of  moimtains  four  miles  from  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 
District  10.  Sperrin  mountains,  Tyrone;  S.  A.  Stewart.  Occurs  on 
many  of  the  mountains  near  Killainey  and  on  Connor  Hill ;  A.  G.  M. 

Euphorbia  hybema  (Linn,)  District  11.  Among  large  rocks  and 
bushes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Poisoned  Glen,  Dunlewy,  Donegal,  in 
no  great  quantity ;  N.  Moore,  1867 — thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of 
Robert  Brown's  observation.  This  spurge  flowers  in  the  early  Spring, 
commencing  often  in  the  middle  of  April.  It  frequently  grows  on 
open  rooky  banks,  and  among  heath  on  the  mountains,  ascending  to 
1500  feet  or  more  in  the  Horse's  Glen,  Mangerton  ;  A.  G.  M 

E.  amygdaloides  (Linn.)     District  4  ?    A  single  plant  has  been  ob- 
it. I.  A.  FROp. — VOL.  T.,  Br.R.  II.,   8CI11K0S.  2  0 
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served  for  several  years  past  growing  in  ground  now  cultivated  on  the 
site  of  a  former  wood  near  Spiinghill,  Enniscorthy  ;  J.  Morrison* 
Whether  a  recent  introduction,  or  a  relic  of  a  former  wild  station,  can- 
not be  determined,  but  this,  at  least,  indicates  that  the  plant  should  be 
sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniscorthy. 

JK  portlandica  (Linn.) — 1.  Derrynane,  Kerry,  sparingly ;  A«0.  M. 
Bosscarbery,  Clonakilty,  and  Castlefreke,  Cork;  £cv.  T.  AUin. — 4, 
Sandhills  at  Gourtown  and  Arklow ;  A.  G.  M.  District  6.  Great  and 
Middle  Aran ;  H.  C.  Hart. — 1 1.  Kindrum,  Donegal ;  idem. 

Mercurudis psrennis  (Linn.) — 10.  In  the  lower  demesne  at  Tandra- 
gee,  plentiful  in  one  spot ;  K.  M.  Harrington. 

Ceratophyllum  demermm  (Linn.) — 2.  Blarney  Lake  (found  by  R» 
Mills)  ;  Ecv.  T.  AUin. — 12.  In  the  Quoile  river,  Downpatrick ;  S.  A. 
Stewart.  I^ot  found  in  Lough  Neagh,  which  was  given  in  mistake  for 
Lough  Leagh,  near  Killakagh,  Down,  where  the  plant  was  found  hj 
Templeton  in  1804. 

CaUitriche  autumncdia  (Linn.)  District  1.  By  the  shore  of  Eo8» 
Island,  Lower  Lake  of  KiUamey,  1866  ;  A.  G.  M.  This  wiU  alter  the 
latitude  from  53°  to  52^,  and  is  the  most  southern  locality  in  the 
British  Islands. — 12.  Carrickmannan  Lake,  near  Saintfield,  Down; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

Salix  pentandra  (Linn.)  District  3.  Many  scattered  trees  in  the 
uncultivated  country  between  MountmeUick  and  TuUamore ;  J.  Morri- 
son.— 9.  In  hedges  and  by  ditches  in  Glen  Iff,  Ben  Bulben ;  W.  T. 
Dyer. — 12.  Common  in  the  Tickmacrcvan  districtr  Glenarm ;  B.  Tate. 

*S,  purpurea  (Linn.)  Var,  Helix  (Linn.)  District  9.  Glen  Iff^ 
Ben  Bulben,  and  near  Drumod,  but  planted ;  W.  T.  Dyer. 

S.  phylici/olia  (Linn.)  District  9.  North  side  of  Ben  Bulben  ;  D.  M» 
This  is  the  willow  given  in  our  "  Contributions,*'  under  the  name  of  8, 
procumbens,  which  must  now  be  expunged. 

S.  amligua  (Ehrh.)  District  8.  Tully,  Connemara  ;  Professor  C  C. 
Babington. 

S.  Grahami  (Borr.)  District  11.  Among  moss  on  the  top  of 
Muckish  Mountain,  Donegal,  1 868  ;  D.  M.  Mr.  Leefe  considers  thi» 
little  willow  very  closely  allied  to  the  continental  S,  retuea  (Linn.) 

S,  herbacea  (Linn.)— 1.  On  Cam  Tual  at  2650  feet;  A.  G.  M.— 8. 
On  Lottery  Mountain,  etc.,  in  Connemara ;  Mackay,  Bar.  The  height 
of  1000  feet,  at  which  this  plant  grows,  on  the  top  of  Clontygearagh 
Mountain,  Derry,  is  lower  than  any  elevation  at  which  it  has  been 
observed  anywhere  else  in  Great  Britain. 

Quercm  Robur  (Linn.)  Var,  sessilijhra  (Sra.)  District  1.  Killamey ; 
A.  G.  M.  District  10.  Banks  of  the  Glcnmoman  fiver,  Tyrone;  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

ITamus  communis  (Linn.)  District  9.  On  a  bushy  hill  rising  from 
Lough  Gill,  looking  eastwards,  and  within  the  demesne  of  Hazlewood  ; 
Dr.  T.  E.  Little,  1866.  Abundantly  in  a  wood  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Gill,  far  from  any  house  or  garden ;  W.  Heron,  1868.  Seen  in  this  loca- 
lity by  D.  M.,  in  1871,  but  was  veiy  probably  planted  there  by  the 
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iate  owner  of  Haslewood,  who  was  very  fond  of  introducing  new  plants 
in  his  demesne.  Tamus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  late  Mr.  Wynne's  own 
list  of  the  phmts  seen  by  him  in  Sligo,  and  yet  it  could  hardly  have 
escaped  his  observation  at  Lough  Gill. 

*uinacharis  Akinastrum  (Bab.)  A,  canadensis  (Planch.)  District  4. 
Ponds  at  HoUybrook,  Bray;  E.  M«  Barrington.  Is  rapidly  extending 
along  the  canals  and  rivers  throughout  nearly  all  Ireland. 

Orchis  Mario  (linn.) — 8.  Foot  of  Urrisbeg  mountain  near  Bound- 
stone  ;  W.  T.  Dyer. 

0.  pyramidalis  (Linn.)  District  1 .  Meadow  near  Passage,  and  on 
sandhills  near  Gastlefrekc ;  Be  v.  T.  Allin — 3.  Common  about  Garlow ; 
R.  Clayton  Browne- — 4.  Sandhills  north  of  Arklow ;  A.  G.  M-  Dis- 
trict 11.  KearKindrum  Lake,  Fanet,  Donegal;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Oymnadenia  albida  (Rich.) — 6.  Two  mUes  north-west  of  Woodford, 
Galway ;  M.  Dowd. — ^9.  Bruse  Hill,  near  Mohill,  JNeitrim ;  the  late  F, 
J.  Foot. 

Ncotinea  intacta  (Reich.) — 6.  Has  been  gathered  every  year  since 
1864  in  the  original  locality,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  anywhere  else 
near  Castle  Taylor,  except  in  the  one  largo  pasture  field  in  which  it  was 
first  discovered.  District  9.  On  the  north-east  shore  of  Lough  Corrib, 
not  far  from  Cong,  April,  1872;  D.  M.  Flowers  early,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  ApriL 

HJabenaria  hifolia  (R.  Br.) — 4.  Marshes  near  Newcastle,  Wicklow ; 
A.  G.  M. — 7.  Near  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd.  This  appears  to  be  a 
scarce  plant,  while  iZ".  chlorantha  is  very  frequent,  especially  in 
heathy  districts,  ascending  to  700  or  800  feet. 

Ophrys  apifera  (Huds,) — 4.  Sandbanks  at  Kiltennel  and  Courtown^ 
Wexford ;  Miss  E.  M.  Farmer. 

Spiranthes  autumnalis  (Rich.) — 1.  Three  Castle  Head,  Cork;  T. 
Chandlee. — 2.  Near  Lecky,  and  by  the  Black  water,  Waterford ;  Rev. 
r.  AUin. 

Spiranthes  Itomanzoviana  (Cham.)  This  is  the  name  now  adopted  by 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  in  preference  to  S.  gemmipara.  The 
plant  still  grows  in  many  of  the  meadows  and  pastures  near  Castle- 
town, commencing  to  flower  from  the  middle  of  July. 

Listera  cordate  (R.  Br.) — 4.  On  the  mountain  side  south  of  Lough 
Nahanagan,  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M.— 5.  Kelly's  Glen;  C.  Ball.— 11.  Hills 
near  Rathmullan,  Donegal ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  {\i\ci\.)  District  7.  Woods  at  Rockingham,  Ros- 
common ;  D.  M.  District  9.  Hazlcwood,  Sligo ;  D.  M.  District  1 1. 
Ards  woods,  Donegal !  M.  Murphy. 

Epipactis  latifolia  (All.)  District  11.  Mount  Charles,  Donegal; 
H.  C.  Hart. 

C^halanthera  ensifolia  {mc\i.) — I.  Wood  near  Lickeen  House,  at 
head  of  Lough  Carragh ;  Dr.  Battersby.  Wood  by  the  Kenmare  road 
from  Killamey ;  A.  Hulfo.     Near  Derrycunihy  cascade ;  A.  G.  M. 

Malaxis  paludom  ( S  w . )  —5 .  Marshy  places  about  Kelly's  Glen,  along 
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the  River  Dodder;  Templeton. — 12.  Bog  on  FuirHead,  Antrim  ;  S.  A. 
Stewart. 

-fSisyrhynohiun  anceps  (Lam.)  8,  Bermudtana  (Linn.)— 6.  Abun- 
dant in  marshy  meadows  and  pastures  along  the  river  on  both  sides,  for 
four  miles,  from  Woodford  to  Kossmore,  forming  conspicnoos  blue 
patches  among  the  grass,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  native.  Also 
in  fields  by  the  road  from  Woodford  to  Portumna,  and  on  a  hill  half  a 
mile  N.  E.  from  Woodford;  M.  Dowd,  and  Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  1870. 
The  plant  grows  here  in  such  profuse  abundance  that  it  seems  hyper- 
critical to  challenge  its  indigenous  origin  ;  still,  when  we  see  how  in- 
explicably it  has  originated,  how  abundant  it  has  become  within  a  few 
3Tars,  and  what  a  strong  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  ground  at  Brisbane. 
Queensland,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  C.  Prentice,  in  Trimen*s  Journal  of  Bo- 
tany, Series  2,  voL  i.,  p.  22  (1872) ;  and  considering  that  in  England  also 
it  has  lately  become  well  established  in  Hampshire,  we  may  well  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  **  Blue-eyed  grass  "  of  Canada  as  an  indubitable  native 
of  Ireland.  If  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs  is  nearly  as  restricted  as 
that  of  the  8.  piranthes  at  Berehaven,  at  least  the  Orchid  lies,  like  all 
the  other  American  and  Iberian  plants,  quite  close  to  the  shore,  and  is 
a  species  of  whose  introduction  or  rapid  extension  we  have  not  any  ex- 
perience. 

XIris  fcctidissima  (Linn.)  A  very  doubtful  native  of  Ireland,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  much  cultivated,  nor  are  we  acquainted 
with  any  locality  where  it  grows  in  a  really  natural  manner. 

Asparagm  officinalis  (Linn.)— 4.  Sandhills  in  Bally teiguc  Bay, 
Wexford;  Mr.  Lewis. 

\  Allium  Bdbingtonii  (Borr.) — 6.  In  all  three  of  the  Islands  of  Aran  ; 
IT.  C.  Hart. 

A,  vi7ieale  (Linn.) — 3.  Banks  of  the  Xore,  near  Inistioge,  Kilkenny  ; 
Tiglio. 

Simethis  hicolor  (Knnth). — 1.  Certainly  indigenous  at  Derrynane, 
where  it  grows  on  boggy,  heathy,  and  turfy  slopes,  far  away  from  the 
Abbey  ruins,  amidst  heather  and  carices^  eti*. 

Eriocaulon  septangulare  (With.) — 1.  Bog-holes  at  north  end  of 
Lough  Carragh,  Kerry ;  Dr.  Battcrsby.  First  found  by  Dr.  Wade  in 
ISOl,  as  sliown  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Smith,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Liunajan  Society.     In  the  Cloonee,  not  Cromecn,  Lakes,  Kerry. 

Jiinciis  acutus  (Linn.) — 1.  Plentiful  in  the  warren  at  Rosscarbery, 
and  a  few  plants  on  Castlefrcke  sands ;  Rev.  T.  AUin. — 4.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Kilgornum  river,  north  of  Courtown,  Wexford,  and  on  sandhills 
thence  to  Arklow ;  also  north  of  Arklow  in  Brittas  Bay,  and  near  Mizen 
Head,  etc.,  as  far  as  Soapark  House,  where  both  it  and  Equisetum 
Jfoorei  appear  to  cease.  FloNvcrs  early  in  June,  several  weeks  before  «/'. 
maritinius, 

J.  ohtnaijlorn-'i  (Ehili.) — 1.  Xoiir  Dingle,  Kerry  :  i).  M.  District  8. 
IJn^i>y  slupos  at  i').)t  ol'  Unishi-^  Mountain,  Conncniara  :  A.  (r.  M. 

J.  X'P^arr .>sjf<    l.iu'i.)     Dislrir't  10.  Spcrrin  Mountain,  Tyrone;   S. 
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A.  Stewart  Ascends  to  2700  feet  on  Mangerton,  and  to  8300  on  Carn 
Tual ;  A.  G.  M. 

Luzula  sylvatica  (Bich.)    Reaches  3400  feet  on  Cam  Tual ;  A,  G.  M. 

Butomus  umhellatus  (Linn.) — 2.  Ballycotton  Bog,  and  abundant 
near  Buttevant ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. — 7.  In  the  Brosna  at  Parsonstown ;  M. 
Dowd. 

Sparganium  natans  (Linn,  et  Fries). — 11.  Lakes  near  Keel,  Done- 
gal ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

S,  minimum  (Fries).  District  7.  Near  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 
District  10.  In  a  lake  near  Drum,  Clones ;  J.  Bain. 

*  Acorns  Calamus  (Linn.)  District  12.  Lakes  at  Hillsborough  and 
Ballinahinch,  Down,  but  most  probably  planted  there;  Templeton. 
Profusely  on  both  sides  of  the  Lagan,  for  six  or  seven  miles  between 
Lisbum  and  Moira,  Down  ;  S.  A.  Stewart,  1866.  This  is  an  artificial 
cut,  and  the  plant  does  not  grow  in  Lough  Neagh,  nor  in  the  rivor 
whence  the  Lagan  Canal  is  drawn.  Dr.  Patrick  Browne,  in  1788,  was 
aware  of  its  occurrence  in  the  county  of  Down,  but  does  not  give  any 
special  locality.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Acorus  Calamus  is 
nowhere  native  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Potamogeton  rufescms  (Schrad.) — 2.  Plentiful  in  the  Blackwater  at 
Buttevant;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  District  3.  Ditch  near  Mountrath,  Queen's 
County ;  J.  Morrison. 

F.  polygonifolius  (Pourr.)  Var,  with  long,  thin,  narrowly-lanceolate 
submerged  leaves  ;  var.  pseudofluitans  (Syme.) — 8.  Plentiful  in  lakes 
and  streams  at  Ballinahinch,  Conneraara ;  A.  G.  M.  This  is  the  plant 
doubtfully  given  in  our  book  as  P.  lanceolatus,  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  streams  connected  with  lakes  in  mountainous  districts.  The  long 
submerged  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  P.  sparganu/olius, 

P.  Lonchites,  "  Tuck''  (Syme),  in  *'  English  Botany."  District  5. 
In  the  Boyne  below  Navan.  By  this  name  Doctor  Syme  designates  the 
Potamogeton  from  the  Boyne,  which  we  have  doubtfully  referred  to  P. 
heterophylliis. 

P,  lucens  ( Wulf ).  District  7.  In  the  Brosna,  near  Parsonstown ; 
M.  Dowd.  Var.  decipiens  (JJolte.)  District  5.  In  the  Canal  at  Navan ; 
Charles  Bailey,  1868. 

P.  crispus  (Linn.)  District  11.  Kindrum  Lakes,  Fanet;  H.  C. 
Ilart. 

P.  gramineus  (Linn.)  P.  ohtusifolius  (M.  et  K) — 2.  Bogs  near 
Youghal  and  Charleville,  and  in  Ballybutler  Lake,  Cork;  Rev.  T. 
Allin. — 10.  Near  Drum,  Clones;  J.  Bain. 

P,  pnsillus  (Linn.)  District  7.  Common  near  Parsonstown  ;  M. 
Dowd.  District  10.  Strabane  Canal  and  Bally magorry,  Tyrone ;  Dr. 
Sigerson.     District  11.  Kinlough,  Fanetf  H.  C.  Hart. 

P.  pectinatus  (Linn.)     District  6.  Aran  Island  ;  H.  0.  Hart. 

ZannichelUa  palustris  (Linn.)  District  11.  Glen  Head,  Donegal; 
H.  C.  Hart. 

Naias  fl^xilis  (Rostk.) — 8.  In  1 809, 1  found  it  only  in  Lough  Creg- 
duff,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Roundstono,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  this  is  the    same  lake  in  which   Prof.   Oliver  discoYorod  it, 
and  the  only  locality  yet  found  in  Ireland ;  A.  G.  M". 

Schsnus  nigricans  (Linn.)  District  3.  Black  Bog  and  Sandbrook 
near  Ballon,  Carlow ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Cladium  Marisetis  (R.  Br.)  District  3.  Black  Bog  near  Carlow,  and 
Ardristan  Bog  near  Tallow  ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Uleocharis  uniglumis  (Link.) — i.  On  the  sandhills  near  Arklow ;  A. 
G.  M.  District  5.  On  the  shore  cast  of  Dollymount,  opposite  the  North 
Bull,  Dublin;  M.  Dowd.  District  12.  Shore  half  a  inile  bdow  Ban- 
gor, Down ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

JS,  muUicaulis  (8m.)     District  10.  Near  Drum,  Clones ;  T.  Bain. 

Scirpus  sylvaticus  (Linn.) — 2.  Banks  of  the  Owley  River  near  Kil- 
comer;  Rev.  T.  Allin. — 12.  Deer  Park,  Glenarm;  R.  Tate. 

S,  lacustris  (Linn.)  District  3.  Plentiful  in  the  Barrow ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne.    District  7.  Plentiful  in  the  Brosna ;  M.  Dowd, 

S.  pauciflorus  {Lights,) — 5.  Marshes  on  Howth,  1870;  M.  Dowd, 
thus  confirming  Mackay  in  Cat  Ir.  Plentiful,  with  Blysmus  rujfts^  on 
the  North  Bull,  Dublin.  Also  on  the  shore  east  of  DoUymount,  and 
between  Baldoyle  and  Portmarnock.  Shore  south  of  Balbriggan,  with 
Schanus  nigricans ;  A.  G.  M. — 9.  About  Ben  Bulben ;  D.  M. 

Scirpus  parvulas  (R.  ct  S.)  District  4.  Abundant  at  Arklow,  on 
soft  mud,  overflowed  at  high  tide  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Ovooa  ; 
A.  G.M.,  July,  1868  (Journal  of  Botany,  voL  vi.,  1868). 

S,  setacetis  (Linn.)  District  3.  Eastern  slopes  of  Slieve  ICoigj, 
Queen's  Co. ;  R.  Clayton  Browne.     District  6.  Aran  Isles ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

S,  San'i(S,  et  M.)  District  2.  Plentiful  near  Middleton,  Cork; 
Rev.  T.  Allin.     District  6.  Aran  Isles ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

Blysmus  rufus  (Pang.) — 5.  Abundant  on  the  North  Bull,  opposite 
Dollymount;  A.  G.  M.  Flowers  early  in  June. — 12.  North  side  of 
Ardglass  Bay,  Down ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Uriophorum  latifoUum  (Hoppe.)  District  8.  Bog  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Urrisbog  mountain,  near  Roundstone,  growing  with  Erica 
mediterranean  1869  ;  A.  G.  M. 

Obs.  JSriophorum  alpinum  (Linn.)  Was  announced  in  1866,  as 
having  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Ryder  on  the  north  shore  of  Gurthavcha 
Lake,  near  Millstreet,  county  Cork  (Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  See.  Proceed- 
ings, vol.  v.,  p.  112),  but  it  is  now  believed  that  some  mistake  was 
made,  as  the  plant  cannot  be  found  in  the  alleged  locality.  (See  Re- 
port of  British  Association,  1871,  Section  D,  p.  129.) 

Car  ex  dioica  (Linn.)  District  10.  By  the  River  Derg  in  Tyrone; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

C,  pulicaris  (Linn.)  District  3.  Black  Bog  near  Carlow ;  R.  Clay- 
Ion  BroN\Tic.     District  10.  Castle  Derg,  Tyrone;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

C,  arenaria  (Linn.)     District  6.  Great  Island  of  Aran  ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

C.  divisa  (Huds.) — 5.  Nearly  extinct  in  the  station  discovered  by 
D.  M.,  but  two  large  and  flourishing  patches  were  found  (1871)  in    a 
tlamp  meadow  close  to  the  Glas:>  Wt)rk&  on  the  noitli  bank  of  the  Liflcy ; 
A    IJ    M. 
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C.  vulptna  (Linn.)  District  6.  In  all  three  Isles  of  Aran ;  H.  C. 
Hart.  District  7.  On  margins  of  stony  lakes  near  Parsonstown ;  M. 
Dowd. 

C.  muricata  (Linn.) — 2.  Not  rare  about  Middleton  and  Bnttovant ; 
Rev.  T.  Allin, — 4.  Fassaroe,  near  Bray ;  R.  M.  Barrington.  District 
12.  Sparingly  at  Hacedon  Point,  Belfast  Bay,  with  Hypericum  hirsu- 
turn  ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

C.  divuUa  (Good.)—  I.  Muckross,  Killamey  ;  A.  G.  M.  Near 
Bantry  ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  District  3.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow  ;  R.  Clay- 
ton Browne. — 5.  Near  Feltrim  Hill ;  Castleknock  and  Celbridge  ; 
A.G.  M. 

C.  teretiuscula  (Good). — 7.  Plentiful  in  a  large  bog  near  Multyfam- 
ham,  Westmeath;  D.  M. — 9.  Bog  near  Clonhngh  railway  station; 
W.  T.  Dyer. — 12.  Bog  at  the  Giant's  Ring  (not  Causeway),  county 
Down ;  D.  Orr. 

C,  paradoxa  (Willd.) — 7.  Nearly  extinct  now  at  Ladiston,  where 
it  grows  principally  along  the  edges  of  ditches,  on  ground  recently 
drained.  With  the  tufted  root  of  C.  panictdata,  this  has  fruit  nearer 
in  shape  to  that  of  C  teretiuscula,  with  which  Dr.  Hooker  has,  perhaps 
too  hastily,  combined  it ;  D.  M. 

C,  paniculata  (Linn.)  District  10.  Near  Clones,  Fermanagh  (Dr. 
Scott),  Mackay  Rar.  The  state  with  a  narrow  unbranched  panicle  is 
not  rare,  and  grows  intermixed  with  the  typical  plant. 

(7.  axillaris  (Good).  District  1 .  Salt  marsh,  near  Kinsale !  Isaac 
Carroll,  1866.  This  is  the  only  locality  in  Ireland  from  which  we 
have  seen  authentic  specimens.  C  divulsa  has  more  than  once  been 
•  miscalled  **  axillaris.*^ 

C*  remota  (Linn.)  District  3.  Eastern  slopes  of  Slievc  Margy, 
Queen's  Co.,  and  near  Newtownbarry,  Carlow ;  R.  Clayton  Browna 

C.  rigida  (Good).  District  4.  Top  of  Lugnaquillia,  Wicklow; 
A.  G.  M. 

(7.  pallescens  (Lam.)  District  2.  Near  St.  Ann's,  Blarney  ;  R. 
Mills. — 9.  Near  Drumod,  Leitrim ;  "W.  T.  Dyer. — 15.  Deer  Park,  Glen- 
arm  ;  R.  Tate. 

C.  limosa  (Linn.) — 1.  Base  of  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  GlengarrifT; 
Rev.  T.  Allin.    Distaict  2.  Bluefort  Bog,  Newmarket ;  do. 

C.  strigosa  (Huds.)  District  12.  Belvoir  Park  ;  Belfast  Nat. 
Field  Club  Report,  1871. 

C.  punctata  (Gaud.) — 1.  Plentiful  in  boggy  or  marshy  meadows 
Hear  Ardgroom,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea ;  A.  G.  M. 

C  distans  (Linn.)     District  6.  Great  Aran  Island  ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

C  Uevigata  (Sm.)  District  8.  Ryland's  Wood,  near  Newtown- 
barry, Carlow  ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

C,  Pseudo-cyperus  (Linn.) — 2.  Dunsfort  Bog,  Middleton;  Rev.  T. 
Allin. — 4.  Marshes  near  Newcastle,  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. 

C.Jilifomiis  (Linn.)     Pool  near  Glenganiff ;  Rev.  T.  Allin. 

C,  hirta  (Linn.)  District  3.  Sandbrook  near  Ballon  ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne. 
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C.  vesicaria  (Linn.) — 2.  Rather  rare ;  but  occurs  near  Middletoa 
and  Buttcvant ;  Rov.  T.  AUin— 9.  Near  Drumod,  Leitrim  ;  W.  T. 
Dyer. — 10.  Common  in  Fermanagh  (Dr.  Scott)  Mackay  Rar. 

C,  paludosa  (Good).  District  1.  Caha  river,  Dunmanway,  and 
District  2.  Dunsfort  Bog,  Middlcton  ;  Rev.  T.  AUin.  District  4. 
Marshes  near  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow;  A.  G.  M.  District  7.  B<^ 
near  Multyfamham ;  A.  G.  M. 

C.  riparia  (Cart.)  District  7.  Near  Portumna ;  D.  M.  No.  5  to 
be  added  in  the  line  of  Districts. 

Phahris  arundinacea  (Linn.)  District  3.  Banks  of  the  Barrow 
below  Carlow ;  R.  Clayton  Browne.  District  7.  Parsonstown ;  Iff, 
Dowd. 

Phletim  arenarium  (Linn.) — 4.  Sandhills  at  Arklow  and  north- 
wards;  A.  G.  M. — 5.  Gormanstown,  Meath;  A.  G.  M.  Districts. 
Great  Island  of  Aran  ;  H.  C.  Hart. 

P,  pratenae  (Linn.)  District  3.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow ;  R.  Clay- 
ton Browne.     District  7.  Near  Parsonstown  ;  M.  Dowd. 

Alopeourus pratcnsU  (Linn.)  District  7.  Parsonstown;  M.  Dowd. 
District  JO.  Enniskillen,  Fermanagh;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

A,  geniculatua  (Linn.)  District  3.  In  Carlow ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne. 

Nardus  stricta  (Linn.)  District  3.  On  Mount  Leinstcr;  R.  Clay- 
ton Browne.  District  7.  Near  Parsonstown  ;  M.  Dowd.  District  1 0. 
Sperrin  Mountains,  Tyrone  ;  S.  A.  Stewart.  Ascends  to  3200  feet  on 
Cam  Tual ;  A.  G.  M. 

Milium  effuBum  (Linn.)— 12.  Dundonald  Glen,  and  Stormont  Glen, 
Down  ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Calamagrostis  Epigejoa  (Roth).  District  6.  Between  the  road  and 
the  sea,  near  Killeany,  Great  Aran  Island,  in  two  places  only ;  H.  C. 
Hart,  1869. 

C  stricta  (Nutt.) — 10.  Scawdy  Island,  near  Maghory,  is  in  Tyrone, 
not  Armagh ;.  S.  A.  Stewart.  Hence,  Armagh  must  bo  erased  from 
the  list  of  counties. — 12.  Shores  of  Lough  Beg,  one  mile  south  of 
Church  Island;  R.  Tate. 

Agrostis  canina  (Linn.) — 1.  Ascends  to  nearly  the  top  of  Carn 
Tual,  say  3400  feet ;  A.  G.  M.  Agrostis  vtdgaris  to  3200  feet  on  same 
mountain. 

ITolcus  mollis  (Linn.)  District  3.  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow;  R. 
Clayton  Browne. 

Aira  c<espitosa  (Linn.) — 1.  A  small  form  of  this  plant,  which,  ex- 
cept that  the  florets  are  not  viviparous,  Dr.  Symc  considers  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  Scottish  A .  alpina,  grows  near  the  summit  of 
Cam  Tual ;  A.  G.  M. 

A.  uliginosa  (Weihc).  District  8.  Found  in  July,  1869,  growing 
plentifully  on  the  swampy  borders  of  Lough  Creg-duff,  near  Round- 
stone  ;  and  afterwards  traced  by  me  in  many  localities  through  the 
district  extending  from  Clifden  to  Kilkicran,  Connemara ;  A.  G.  M. 

Triseium  flavesccns  (Beauv.)     District  7.  Parsonstown  ;   M.  Dowd. 
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— 12.  On  a  dry  bank  in  the  Bog  Meadows,  Belfast,  and  by  the  Laggan 
Canal  near  Moira,  Antrim  ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

Avena  pvbescens  (Linn.)  District  7.  Parsonstown,  not  common; 
M.  Dowd. 

Jfsliea  untjhra  (Retz).  District  7.  Woods  about  Parsonstown; 
M.  Dowd. 

Foa  comprMsa  (Linn.)  District  10.  On  the  bank  by  roadside,  half 
a  mile  from  Portadown  towards  Lurgan!  W.  M^MiUen.  District  12. 
Boadside  between  Bally  castle  and  BaQintoy ;  D.  M. 

Glyceria  aquatica  (Sm.)  District  3.  In  the  Barrow  below  Carlow; 
R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Sclerochloa  distans  (Bab.) — 12.  At  Larne  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
Belfast  Bay ;  S.  A.  Stewart. 

S,  Borreri  (Bab.)  The  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  possible  parentage 
of  this  grass  must  be  retracted,  or,  at  least,  qualified,  since  only  S,  dis' 
tans  and  S,  maritima  grow  along  with  it  in  the  Korth  Lots,  Dublin. 

'\S. procumhens  (Beauv.)  District  12.  On  Albert  Quay,  Belfast!  in 
small  quantity,  and  in  one  place  only ;  S.  A.  Stewart.  This  grass  has 
not  lately  been  gathered  near  Dublin,  and  it  is  believed  that  S.  Borreri 
was  mistaken  for  it  in  the  metropolitan  district.  8,  procumhens  seems 
very  rare,  and  is  open  to  some  suspicion  of  having  been  introduced 
both  at  Cork  and  Belfast,  which  are  the  only  two  Irish  localities. 

8,  rigida  (Link).  District  3.  Near  Browne's  Hill,  Carlow ;  R. 
Clayton  Browne.  District  7.  Walls  and  roadsides  near  Parsonstown ; 
M.  Dowd. — 12.  By  the  sea,  two  miles  north  of  St.  John's  Point,  Down ; 
S.  A.  Stewart. 

S,  loliacea  (Woods).  District  6.  In  all  three  Isles  of  Aran ;  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Catahrosa  aquatica  (Presl.)  District  3.  In  Carlow ;  E.  Clayton 
Browne. 

[Cynosurus  echinatus  (Linn.)  Came  up  in  a  field  at  Sandbrook, 
Carlow,  in  1868;  R.  Clayton  Browne]. 

Festuca  uniglumis  (Sol.)  District  4.  Sandhills  from  Courtown  to 
Arklow,  and  northwards  to  Rockfield,  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M. 

Festuca  sciuroides  (Roth).  District  7.  Walls  at  Parsonstown,  but 
rare ;  M.  Dowd. 

F,  Myurus  (Linn.)  District  1.  Walls  at  Dingle  and  Milltown, 
Kerry ;  A.  O.  M. — 2.  Common  at  Avoncore,  and  occurs  in  both  East 
and  West  Cork ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  District  4.  Springhill,  Enniscorthy ! 
J.  Morrison.  Walls  at  Arklow  and  Wicklow ;  A.  G.  M.  District  6. 
Near  Bally vaughau,  Clare  ;  Rev.  T.  Allin.  Probably  not  unfrequent  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  Ireland. 

F,  arundinaeea  (Schreb.)  District  7.  Banks  of  the  Brosna  and 
other  places  near  Parsonstown ;  M.  Dowd. 

Bromus  erectus  (Huds.)  District  3.  Railway  banks  near  Portar- 
lington,  etc.,  towards  Cork,  extending  probably  to  District  7 ;  A.  G.  M-. 
District-  4.    Banks  on  north  side  of  Bray  Head ;  A.  G.  M. 

Tritieum  pung&ns  (Pers.)    Districts  4  and  5.  Frequent  on  the  Mur- 

B.  I.  ▲.  PBOC-^TOL.  I.,  BBB.  H.,  SCnSNOE.  2  P 
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rough  of  Wicklow,  and  on  banks  and  along  ditches  on  the  coast  of  pro- 
bably  all  Ireland.  A  large  form  found  on  the  shore  near  Kush  has  for 
many  years  been  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  under 
the  name  of  **  T.  Mooroi.'* 

\Lolmm  temulentum  (Linn.)  District  10.  In  Tyrone  ;  Dr.  Sigerson. 

Hardeum  pratense  (Huds.)  District  6.  Meadows  near  Limerick ; 
I.  Carroll. 

Equisetum  hyemale  (Linn.)  District  6.  At  Lough  Atalia  in  the 
Great  Island  of  Aran;  H.  C.  Hart.  District  10.  Banks  of  the  Cole-. 
brooko  river,  Fermanagh;  T.  O.  Smith.  District  11.  Little  Bins, 
Fanet ;  H.  C.  Hart.  The  plant  of  the  Dundrum  sandhills  probably 
should  be  referred  to  **E.  Moorei." 

^.  J/oom  (Newman,  1853).  Milde,  the  highest  recent  authority^ 
places  this  plant  under  JE.  hyemale  as  rar.  Schleicheri  (Milde,  1858); 
but,  as  already  observed  in  Seemann's  "Journal  of  Botany,"  voL  tL, 
E,  Moarei  is  the  older  name,  and  should  be  retained,  in  preference  also 
to  var,  paleaceum  Schleicher,  adopted  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  '*  Student*B 
Flora,"  but  which  has  been  rejected  by  Milde  as  ambiguous. — 4.  Sand- 
hills north  of  Courtown,  Wexford.  Sandhills  near  Arklow,  and  thence 
northwards  in  many  places  along  the  coast  extending  to  near  Seapark 
House,  three  miles  South  of  Wicklow. 

E.  trachyodon  (A.  Braim).  E,  Machaii  (Newman).  District  2. 
Near  St.  Ann's,  Blarney!  (R.  Mills) ;  Kev.  T.  Allin,  1871.  This  will 
extend  the  range  to  South  of  Ireland. 

E,  Wihmi  (Newman).  District  7.  Canal  near  Mullingar ;  R.  W. 
Kawson.  District  8.  Shores  of  Lough  Bulard,  near  Roundstone;  A.  G. 
M.  District  9  ?  Shore  of  Lough  Carra,  Muyo ;  J.  BalL  Probably  this, 
rather  than  E  trachyodon. 

Poly  podium  Phegopteris  (Linn.)  District  2.  Rocks  above  Gurtha- 
veha  Lake,  near  Millstreet,  with  Aaplenium  viride ;  A.  G.  M. — 8. 
Abundant  in  Glan,  south  of  Maam  Bay,  Lough  Corrib,  Gal  way,  and 
in  the  Coomb,  south-west  of  Dromin  Chapel,  Mayo ;  G.  H.  Kinahan. — 
10.  Deer  Park,  Brookboro'  ;  Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan. 

P.  I>ryopter%8  (Linn.) — 9.  Near  Lough  Talt !  on  the  Ox  Mountaina, 
Sligo;  R.  Warren. 

Lastrea  Thelypteris  (Presl).  District  4.  Marshes  in  Glencree; 
Mackay,  Cat.  Ir. — 5.  At  Lullybeg  between  Robertstown  and  Rathan- 
gan,  in  Kildare ;  Mrs.  Cooke  Trench.  Drumconrath,  Meath ;  Rev.  S,  A, 
Brenan. — 7.  Rockingham,  Roscommon  ;  D.  ^L — 10.  NearCaledon,  Ar- 
magh ;  E.  Wallis. 

Z.  Oreopteris  (Presl).  District  3.  Abundant  at  foot  of  Mount 
Leinster,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Barrow  ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Polystichimi  aculeatnm  (Rolh).  District  3.  At  Browne's  Hill  and 
other  places  in  Carlow,  but  rare ;  R.  Clayton  Browne. 

Cf/stopferis  fragilis  (Bemh.) — 2.  Rocks  above  Gurthaveha  Lake, 
near  Millstreet ;  A.  G.  M.  Dunmore  East,  Waterford ;  H.  Fitzsimons. 
District  3.  A  single  plant  at  Pollcrton,  near  Carlow ,  R.  Clayton 
Browne.  —5.  On  the  bridge  at  Monasterevan  ;  Mrs.  Cooke  Trench. 
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Asplenium  laneeolatum  (Huds.) — 1.  On  an  old  tower  at  Reencahirne 
and  on  Ballycarbery  Castle,  near  Caherciveen ;  Rev.  S.  Madden. 

A,  Adiantum-nigrum  (Linn.)  ;  var.  aciUum  (Bory.) — 1.  By  the  River 
Shannon,  near  Corgrig,  Foynes!  Miss  C.  G.  O'Brien.  Districts. 
Frequent  in  Connemara  and  south-west  Mayo ;  G.  H.  Kinahan. 

A.  viride  (Huds.) — 2.  Rocks  above  Gurthaveha  Lake,  near  Mill- 
street  ;  A.  G.  M. — 8.  Lissoughter,  Glenlosh,  and  Bengower,  Galway, 
and  south-west  of  Dromin  Chapel,  Mayo;  G.  H.  Kinahan. — 11.  In  a 
gully  on  the  north  side  of  Slieve  League  !  H.  W.  D.  Dunlop. 

Adiantum  CapiUm-Venerii  (Linn.) — I.  Sea-wall  under  Mount 
Trenchard,  near  Foynes;  Rev.  L.  O'Brien. — 8.  Hill  north-north-east 
of  Sheffey,  five  miles  from  Eallery  {[arbour ;  G.  H.  Kinahan.  District 
11.  In  one  place  on  the  cliffs  of  Slieve  League  (found  by  Rev.  L. 
O'Brien);  Rev.  R.  J.  Gabbett. 

Symenophyllum  tunhriyense  (Sm.)  District  10.  In  a  glen  between 
Aughnacloy  and  Augher,  Tyrone ;  E.  Waller.  On  the  mountains  near 
Florencecourt,  with  JB[,  Wikoni;  Rev.  S.  A.  Brenan. 

a.  Wihoni  (Hook.)  District  3.  On  Mount  Leinster ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne. 

Ophiogloasum  vulgatum  {Jjum.)  District  11.  Funet  and  by  Lough 
Swilly  ;  H.  C.  Hurt. 

Isoetes  lacustria  (Linn.)  District  2.  In  Gurthaveha  Lake,  near 
Millstreet ;  A.  G.  M. — 4.  A  long  slender  form,  some  of  whose  fronds 
measured  26  inches,  is  in  autumn  washed  ashore  from  deep  water  at 
Upper  Lough  Bray.  Milde  gives  this  Lake  as  a  station  for  /. 
eehinospora,  which,  however,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  there ;  A. 
G.  M.     In  Lough  Luggelaw ;  D.  Orr. 

Zgcopodium  clavaium  (Linn.)  Districts.  On  Mount  Leinster ;  R. 
Clayton  Browna — 10.  On  the  mountains  of  Moume ;  Harris's  "Down," 
No.  19. 

L.  Selago  (linn.)  District  3.  Near  Mount  Leinster ;  R.  Clayton 
Browne. 

L.  selaginoides  (Linn.)  District  3.  Black  Bog,  near  Carlo w;  R. 
Clayton  Browne. 
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Note. — According  to  infonnation  lately  received,  it  seems  that  Pkmtago  media 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  naturalized  in  the  locality  where  Mr.  Douglas 
observed  it,  and  which  he  describes  as  not  far  from  Malone's  Gravel  Pit,  to  the 
north  of  Straffian,  where  the  plant  formed  quite  a  carpet,  and  the  pink  anthers 
were  very  conspicuous. 
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XXXIII. — On  a  new  Form  of  Goniometeil  By  Joseph  P.  O'Reillt, 
C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  Koyal  College  of 
Science.     With  Plate  XX.  (Science). 

[Read  June  24th,  1872]. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Ooniometer  now 
Buhmitted  to  the  Academy,  applies  rather  to  instruments  intended  for 
the  measurement  of  angles  in  general,  than  to  those  which  are  specially 
destined  to  the  measurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals.  This  principle 
is,  the  substitution  of  a  straight  edge  or  divided  scale  in  the  detcrmina* 
tion  of  angular  measurements,  for  the  divided  circle  usually  employed. 
Now  as  a  straight  edge  can  be  more  easily  and  more  accurately  di- 
vided than  a  circular  one,  and  as  length  of  edge  is,  in  this  case,  the 
sole  condition  as  regards  dimension,  requisite  for  tiie  attainment  of  mea- 
suring power,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  substitution  must  at  once  both 
simplify  and  cheapen  the  instrument,  while  the  bulk  being  considerably 
reduced,  and  the  form  rendered  very  convenient,  the  instrument  can  bo 
rendered  quite  portable  and  safe  for  the  purposes  of  the  field  Geologist 
and  Mineralogist.  This  new  form  may  therefore  be  considered  as  pre- 
tending to  simplicity,  reduced  bulk,  and  accuracy,  and  consequently  to 
cheapness  and  usefulness.  Those  latter  considerations  are  most  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  education.  Students,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  the  different  instniments  brought  under 
their  notice  in  scientific  lectures,  nor  can  they  well  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  them  on  account  of  their  costliness,  bulk,  and  delicacy 
of  arrangement ;  but  with  even  the  more  ordinary  instruments,  there 
is  generadly  wanting  that  degree  of  familiarity  which  induces  the  uso 
of  them  for  observation,  and  that  knowledge  of  their  relative  degrees  of 
utility,  which  is  really  the  fundamental  point  of  all  sound  observation. 
To  cheapen  an  instrument  is  therefore  to  put  it  more  generally  within 
the  reach  of  students.  To  simplify  it  without  lessening  its  accuracy  is  to 
encourage  them  to  a  more  frequent  use  of  it,  and  thus  really  to  induce 
them  to  study  science  in  a  practical  manner.  Such  was  my  principal 
object  in  attempting  to  improve  on  the  ordinary  Wollaston  Goniometer. 
Por  cabinet-work  no  instrument  can  be  more  perfect  than  this,  and  few 
have  rendered  greater  services  in  their  way.  But  its  bulk  renders  it 
unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  the  field  8tud(?nt,  while  it  is  really  in  field 
work  tliat  the  easy  and  rapid  determination  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  minerals  becomes  of  great  value  ;  and  of  those  none  can  be 
more  important  as  far  as  regards  crystalline  minerals,  than  the  deter- 
mination of  theanp:le8.  Is  it  possible  to  attain  the  results  given  by 
the  AVoUaston  Goniometer  by  means  of  an  instrument  equally  precise, 
but  much  more  simple,  and  more  reduced  in  bulk  ?  Such  was  really 
the  problem  which  I  undertook  to  solve.  Now  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  the  instrument  to  be  em])loyed,  there  must  be  necessarily 
an  axis  of  rotation  on  which  to  adapt  the  crystal  requiring  measure- 
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ment ;  and  there  must  necessarily  be  an  arrangement  allowing  of  the 
proper  placing  of  the  crystal  edge  for  measurement.  The  method  by 
which  tiiis  is  attained  in  the  Wollaston  Goniometer  is  so  simple  and 
so  perfect  that  it  becomes  indispensable.  The  method  of  placing 
the  edge  of  the  crystal  in  the  axis  of  the  instrument  varies,  but 
all  the  arrangements  employed  resolve  themselves  into  attaching 
the  crystal,  by  a  piece  of  wax,  to  a  moveable  piece  which  is  rendered 
capable  of  movement  in  different  directions,  or  planes,  so  that  tho 
desired  position  of  the  edge  may  be  accurately  attained.  In  the  pre- 
sent instrument,  those  arrangements  have  been  suppressed,  for  a  veiy 
simple  reason,  that  the  intermediary  of  wax  being  in  all  cases 
requisite  for  attaching  the  crystal,  it  is  much  more  simple  for  the 
observer  or  student  to  use  his  manipulative  skill,  in  attaching  it,  so 
that  he  may  insure  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  correct  measure- 
ment ;  and  a  proper  disposal  of  the  piece  of  wax  employed  can  always 
allow  of  this  result  being  practically  attained.  There  would,  therefore, 
necessarily  remain,  as  fundamental  part  of  the  instrument,  the 
cylindrical  axis  carrying  the  crystal,  moveable  in  a  sheath,  or  exterior 
cylinder  carrying  the  divided  scale,  whether  straight  or  circular. 

Now  if  we  suppose,  traced  on  the  cylindrical  axis  carrying  the 
crystal,  a  spiral  or  screw  of  any  given  pitch,  and  if  we  suppose  this 
axis  to  turn  within  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  at  least  the  length 
of  half  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  that,  moreover,  the  exterior  cy- 
linder be  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  slit  in  its  surface  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  instrument,  and  of  the  length  of  the  half  pitch,  it  is  clear  that  the 
spiral  traced  on  the  axis  must  cut  the  edges  of  the  slit,  at  distances  from 
either  extremity  of  it,  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the 
axis  shall  have  been  turned.  It  is  equally  evident  that  a  divided  scale 
carrying  90  or  1 80  division  will  give,  for  a  half  revolution,  measurements 
in  double  or  single  degrees  of  this  angle.  In  fact,  the  ^vided  circle  of 
the  Wollaston  Goniometer  is  replaced  by  a  spiral  on  the  axis.  Now  this 
method  of  measurement  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  this  cylin- 
drical axis,  and  depends  entirely  for  accuracy  on  its  length.  We  have 
thus  the  means  of  reducing  considerably  the  bulk  of  the  instrument, 
while,  by  taking,  as  units  of  division  on  the  straight  edge  of  the  slit, 
half  millimetres,  or  millimetres,  which  can  thus  most  conveniently  be 
introduced,  we  can  have  the  measuring  part  of  the  instrument  reduced 
to  a  length  of  180  millimetres  at  most,  and  practically  to  9  millimetres ; 
measuring  to  single  degrees,  if  the  half  millimetre  be  taken  as  unit,  or  to 
double  degrees  if  the  millimetre.  The  whole  instrument  may  thus  have  a 
length  not  exceeding  26  centimetres,  and  reducible  to  about  15,  while 
the  greatest  diameter  may  not  be  more  than  15  millimetres,  and  I 
believe,  can  be  reduced  to  10  millimetres  by  nice  construction.  Tho 
form  of  the  instrument  would  even  allow  of  a  greater  length  without 
rendering  it  at  all  inconvenient,  or  unsafe  for  carriage. 

It  remains  to  show  that  accuracy  is  no  way  lost,  at  the  expense  of 
compactness ;  in  other  words,  that  the  vernier  arrangement  is  both 
simple  and  effective.     The  exact  determination  of  the  coincidence  of 
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the  spiral  with  the  divided  scale  is  attained  by  means  of  a  triangular 
piece,  which  slides  along  the  slit,  and  one  edge  of  which  is  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  same  spiral  as  that  traced  on  the  cylinder  or  axis.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  bring  this  edge  to  coincide  with  the  portion  of  the  spiral 
showing  itself  between  the  two  edges  of  the  slit ;  a  line  traced  tnuiB- 
versely  on  this  slide-piece,  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  indicates  the 
point  of  coincidence  of  the  spiral  with  the  divided  edge,  and  therefore 
shows  the  corresponding  number  of  degrees,  while  the  opposite  side  of 
the  slide-piece  curries  the  vernier  giving  the  fraction  of  degree. 

I  have  not  introduced  any  tangential  screw,  as  practically  nn- 
nccessary,  and  tending  to  complicate  the  instrument ;  nor  have  I  made 
any  special  arrangement  for  setting  up  the  instrument  in  a  fixed  posi* 
tion,  on  a  stand,  as  I  would  prefer  leaving  that  to  the  skill,  and  prac- 
tical ingenuity  of  the  student ;  it  being  precisely  one  of  those  simple 
mechanical  problems  which  chemists  have  frequently  to  solve,  and 
which  may  be  solved  in  many  simple  and  sufficient  ways.  The  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  instrument  existing,  any  further  addition  must 
increase  its  bulk,  render  it  more  costly,  and  in  no  way  add  to  its 
accuracy. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XX. 

a.  Crystal. 

b.  Wax  attaching  crystal  to  moveable  cap  C.  C,  fixed  upon  the  inner  reTolying 
axis. 

r.  d.  Screw  Cup  retaining  the  outer  revolving  axis  in  cylindrical  cover. 

d.  d.  Runner  carrying  the  vernier  k.  k. 

/.  Head  by  which  the  outer  revolving  axis  is  turned  by  hand,  so  as  to  give 
measurement. 

g.  Ilcad  of  inner  revolving  axis,   allowing  of  proper  disposal  of  crystal  for 
measurement. 

k.  k.  Vernier. 

h.  A.  Slit  in  cylindrical  cover,  and  having  the  opposite  edges  divided, 
m.  m.  Spiral  traced  on  outer  revolving  axis,  as  seen  in  contact  with  edges  of 
slit. 


XXXIV. — Notice  of  the  Genus  Tetkapedia  (Reinsch),  and  op  two 

KINDRED  NEW  FoKlIS.      By  WiLLIAM  AbCHEE. 

[Bead  June  24,  1872.] 

Amongst  *' Unicellular"  Algae  (as  well  in  the  wider  as  in  the  most 
strict  sense),  falling  under  the  class  Chlorophyllaceae,  forms  with  spe- 
cially figured  cells — that  is,  otherwise  than  globular,  ellipsoidal,  or 
cylindrical,  with  more  or  less  abruptly  or  broadly  rounded  ends— are, 
as  is  well  known,  numerous.     One  has  only  to  call  to  mind,  not  to 
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speak  of  almost  the  entire  family  of  Desmidiese^  such  forms  as  those 
appertaining  to  the  genera  Polyedrium  (Nag.),  Scenedesmus  (Meyen), 
Pediastnim  (&feyen\  Ophiocytium  (Nag.),  Coelafltrum  (Nag.)>  Chara- 
cium  (Al.  Braan),  Dimorphococcus  (AL  Braun),  &c.,  for  examples  of 
very  varied  and  at  same  time  seemingly  characteristic  outlines. 

But  amongst  unicellular  plants  belonging  to  the  class  Phycochro- 
maceae,  so  frequently  found  in  the  same  situations  associated  with  the 
foregoing,  as  well  as  with  other  less  prominently  marked  chlorophylla* 
ceous  types,  not  until  recently,  so  fur  as  I  am  aware,  has  attention  been 
drawn  to  any  examples  of  a  specially  figured  outline — that  is,  as  men- 
tioned, in  shape  otherwise  than  globular,  ellipsoidal  or  cylindrical. 

I  need  hardly  contend,  indeed,  that  the  "  figure-of-8-shape,"  as- 
sumed by  many  such  during  the  progress  of  self-division,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exception,  or  as  in  itself  special.  Thus,  in  the  genus 
Synechococcus  (Nag.),  for  instance,  the  ordinary  oblong  subcylindrical 
cell  becomes  transversely  constricted  during  growth,  so  as  to  assume  a 
*'ligure-of-8-shape;'*  but  the  two  segments  having  attained  their  full 
size,  the  constriction  is  simultaneously  carried  through  and  through,  se- 
paration ensues,  and  the  oblong  sub-cylindrical  figure  in  each  new  cell 
is  resumed. 

Possibly,  indeed,  the  departure  from  the  so  frequent  ellipsoidal 
type,  which  is  shown  by  the  cuneate  or  rather  obovate  cells  of  OoM' 
pJkospharia  aponina  ( Kiitzing),  may,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indicate  a  certain 
amount  of  approach  to  a  special  figure,  enhanced,  too,  as  it  might  ap- 
pear to  be,  by  the  very  pretty  obcordate  shape  presented  by  the  cells 
daring  division.  Indeed,  a  doubly-obcordate  figure  is  not  unfrequently 
seen ;  that  is,  when  the  division  proceeding  vertically  from  above  down- 
wards, being  partially  advanced,  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  second  line 
of  division  setting  in  at  right-angles  to  the  former,  also  proceeding  ver- 
tically from  above  downwards — then  the  shape  assumed  presents  an 
obcordate  outline  on  each  of  its  four  vertical  aspects,  and,  when  viewed 
from  above,  or  somewhat  obliquely,  is  seen  to  be  four-lobed.  A  cell  in 
such  a  progressive  stage  of  division  is  thus  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
figure  of  a  four-lobed  Euonymus  fruit.  (This  allusion,  of  course,  is  only 
to  assist  in  conveying  a  conception  of  the  shape  presented).  But,  when 
the  self-division  is  complete,  the  cuneate  or  obovate  figure  is  resumed. 
Indeed,  even  the  regular  tapering  off  towards  the  lower  or  inner  extre- 
mity of  the  cells  may  be  possibly  held  to  be  but  a  consequence  of  their 
mutually  approximate  radial  disposition,  occurring,  as  they  do,  embed- 
ded in  the  substance  of  the  ends  of  a  number  of  radially  projected 
dichotomously  subdivided  arms  of  rather  firm  gelatinous  matter,  ema- 
nating in  a  somewhat  stellate  though  quite  irregular  manner  from  a 
common  centre,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
gelatinous  envelope,  and  forming  an  unequally  rounded  globose  family. 
Gomphosphaeria  thus  would  seem  to  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  parallel 
amongst  Chroococcaceae  (Phycochroraaceae)  to  Oocardium  amongst 
Palmellaceae  (Chlorophyllaceae). 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  until  the  genus  Tetrapedia  was  foundtd 
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by  Professor  Reinsch,*  for  two  new  and  singular  exceedingly  minnto 
Chroococcaceous  forms,  that  examples  of  specially  figured  cells  were 
known  in  this  family  of  AlgsD.  Here  we  have  uniocUular  Chroococca- 
ceous plants  existing  quite  free  and  unattached,  and,  therefore,  in  no  way 
acted  upon  by  mutual  pressure,  or  capable  of  being  modified  in  outline 
by  any  mechanical  exigency  of  position  of  growth,  and  at  same  time 
offering  very  characteristic  and  even  complex  figures.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  I  apprehend  Professor  Reinsch's  work  must  be  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  as  the  specialities  of  his  forms  seem  not  yet 
clear,  upon  which,  possibly,  observers  with  us,  should  they  encounter 
them,  might  be  able  to  assist  in  throwing  light---and,  flirther,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  myself  acquainted  with  two  other  figured,  but  less  complex, 
{dso  yery  minute  forms,  clearly  of  similar  nature,  though  not  absolutely 
fitting  into  the  genus,  as  characterised  by  Reinsch — for  these  reasons  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  a  notice  thereof  might  find  a  fitting  place  in 
these  pages,  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  Kcinsch's,  as  wt  11  as  by 
a  sketch  of  my  own  forms  (PI.  XXL),  and  (although  no  further  light  can 
be  shed  upon  them  than  that ''  there  they  are")  become,  at  same  time, 
a  not  wholly  unwelcome  contribution  to  £nglish  readers. 

Perhaps,  before  endeavouring  to  convey  an  idea  of  my  two  less 
striking  but  new  forms,  it  would  be  best  to  reproduce  Reinsch's  Latin 
description  of  his  genus,  and  of  his  two  forms  falling  thereunder,  ex- 
amples of  one  of  which  I  have  also  once  myself  met  with  in  a  gathering 
made  in  County  Westmeath.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Class,  Phyeochromacea, 
Family,  Chrooooccacea. 
Genus,  Tetrapedia  (Reinsch). 

Cellulse  solitarisB  aut  rarius  consociatione  individuorum  plurium  fa- 
milias  ex  cellulis  binis,  quatemis  aut  I6is  exstitutas  constituentes^  in 
sciagraphia  quadraticee,  cellula  singula  incisuris  quatemis  in  cellulas 
filias  quaternas  dilapsa,  cellulss  filim  post  divisionem  individuas  singa* 
las  se  prsebentes,  incisurarum  dircctio  in  marginum  lateralium  direc- 
tione  perpendiculari  aut  in  angulo  semirectangulo  versa ;  cellularum 
interanea  granulosa,  colore  seruginco. 

Tetrapedia  gothica.     P.  Reinsch. 

CellulsB  in  sciagraphia  quadraticae,  margines  laterales  in  medio  non 
profunde  iticisi,  lobuli  in  medio  paulo  emarginati ;  eellulss  evolutiorea 
quadripartitae,  incisurarum  directio  in  marginum  lateralium  directione 
perpendicularis.     (PL  XXI.,  figs.  1  to  7). 


•  **  Die  Algcnflora  doa  mittlercn  Thcilcs  von  Franken,'*  by  Professor  Paul 
Koinsch,  Nurnbcrg,  1867,  p.  37,  t  ii.,  fig.  i.,  nnd  t.  i.,  fig.  vi.  Also  in  the  author*8 
Memoir  "  I)e  spocielus  generibusquc  nonnuUis  noWs  ex  Alganim  et  Fungorum 
I'lasse"  riS67,  p.  30.  t.  i,  tig.  A  I.;  ex  vol.  vi.  "  Art.  Societ  Semkenb."). 
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LaUt  O.OOB  mm.  usque  0.008  mm. ;  familisB  ex  quatemis  cellulU  ex- 
tructse  latit  0.013  mm. ;  familise  ex  cellulis  16  is  extructSB  latit.  0.027 
mm.  usque  0.03  mm. 

Tetrapedia  Crux  Michaeli,     P.  Reinsch. 

Cellulse  in  sciagraphia  quadraticte,  margined  laterales  integerrimi 
utrimque  leniter  emarginati ;  cellulse  evolutiores  (in  statu  divisionis) 
quadripartitaSy  incisurarum  directio  in  marginum  lateralium  directione 
angulo  semirectangulo  versa.     (Figs.  9  to  10). 

Cellularum  (in  statu  divisionis)  latitude  0.008  mm.  usque  0.012 
mm. 

The  first  species  (71  gothica\  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
encounter,  and  would,  indeed,  be  extremely  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  so  remarkable  a  unicellular  growth.  As  is  seen  from  the 
figure  (PL  XXL),  a  young  cell  in  T,  gothica  is  compressed,  quadrate, 
slightly  emarginate  at  the  middle  of  each  lateral  margin,  the  angles 
rounded,  a  slight  marginal  concavity  between  each  of  the  four  central 
emarginations  and  each  of  the  four  angles  (figs.  1,2);  side-view  oblong, 
concave  at  the  middle  at  each  side,  end  broadly  rounded  (fig.  7).  By- 
aad-by,  as  would  appear,  the  cell  becomes  more  and  more  deeply 
incised  at  all  the  four  sides,  the  incisions,  taking  origin  equi-distantly 
from  the  angles — that  is  to  say,  from  each  of  the  four  lateral  emargina- 
tions, of  which,  indeed,  these  are  but  the  initiations — proceed  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  sides,  until  they  almoU  reach  the  centre 
(figs.  4,  5J.  The  cell  is  now  cut  very  nearly  into  four  quadrate  quar- 
ters, but  these  remain  still  mutually  attached  by  a  narrow  connecting 
porti9n,  and,  of  course,  this  forms  a  bond  of  union,  and  must  maintain 
a  passage  of  intercommunication  between  the  cavities  of  the  four  quad- 
rate sections;  this,  at  least,  is  very  plainly  conveyed  by  Reinsch's 
figure.  Pd^i  passu  with  the  progress  of  these  lateral  and  vertical  in- 
cisions, a  growth  or  increase  of  dimensions,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
seems  to  occur,  and  each  of  the  four  quadrate  sections,  when  the 
incisions  have  progressed  to  this  extent,  appears  to  be  about  equal  in 
size  to  the  original  single  quadrate  cell.  The  line  of  incision  does  not 
appear  to  be  simply  rectilineal  and  acute  below,  but  it  leaves  a  some- 
what considerable  interval  between  the  segments,  and  at  the  lower  or 
inner  extremity  it  is  bluntly  rounded,  and  higher  up  it  offers  a  some- 
what undulate  appearance,  whilst  the  general  or  average  breadth  of 
the  incision  is  pretty  much  alike  throughout.  This  undulate  outline 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  each  of  the  four  margins  of  the  four 
segments,  the  two  inner  of  each,  as  well  as  the  two  outer,  at  this  stage 
possesses  a  minute  emargination  at  the  centre,  the  two  new  angles  (or 
those  at  the  top  or  outer  extremity  of  the  incisions)  being  rounded  off 
similarly  to  the  single  old  angle  of  each  (or  those  forming  the  four  angles 
of  the  primary  quadrate  cell).  As  in  a  single  cell  the  intervals  between 
the  central  emai^inations  and  the  angles  offer  a  slight  marginal  conca- 
vity; the  remaining  angles  of  each  of  the  four  segments  are,  of  course, 
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those  by  which  they  remam  mutually  connected.  In  fact,  we  hare  now 
presented  a  cell  with  four  quadrate  segments,  mutually  bonded  toge* 
gather  by  the  inner  angles,  the  whole  as  yet  forming  but  one  common 
cavity,  each  of  these  four  segments,  except  as  to  their  being  so  united 
by  oDe  of  their  angles,  offering  all  the  same  characteristics  as  the  original 
single  quadrate  cell  (fig.  4).  A  further  degree  of  complexity  seems  now 
to  arise.  Taking  origin  from  each  of  the  emarginations  at  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  sides  of  all  the  four  quadrate  segments,  into  which  the 
original  cell  has  become  subdivided  (as  weU  from  those  bounded  by  the 
lines  of  incision  as  those  external),  a  secondary  incision  takes  place, 
proceeding  likewise  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sides,  and  pro- 
gressing until  each  of  these  too  almost  reaches  the  centre.  Like  the  inci- 
sions of  the  primary  cell,  they  also  are  somewhat  wide,  rounded  below, 
and  with  a  somewhat  undulate  outline,  due  to  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stance, that  at  the  middle  of  all  the  sides  of  each  and  every  of  the  new  qua- 
drate segments  (the  inner  as  well  as  outer),  a  minute  emargination  pre- 
sents itself,  and  the  angles  being  rounded,  with  a  slight  concavity  between 
these  and  the  central  emargination.  Pari  passu  with  the  formation  of 
these  further  incisions  of  each  of  the  now  new  qnadrateseymen/s  of  the 
segmmts  of  the  original  quadrate  cell,  they,  too,  in  their  turn  become 
increased  in  size,  so  as  to  equal  their  predecessors,  as  these  equalled  the 
original  cell,  whilst  they,  likewise,  remain  bonded  together  by  the  inner 
angles,  the  incisions  not  proceedhig  so  far  as  to  effect  a  complete  sepa- 
ration. There  is  thus  now  a  highly  complex  form  produced  :  sixteen 
quadrate  segments  have  resulted  from  the  formation  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  sets  of  incisions,  and  these  are  combined  into  one  tablet  hj  five 
points  of  mutual  union ;  that  is  to  say,  the  single  median  point  of  union 
of  the  group  of  four  primary  segments,  the  result  of  the  first  segmentation 
of  the  original  quadrate  cell,  and  the  four  points  of  union  of  four  sets  of 
four  segments  of  the  primary  segments,  now  having  each  attained  the 
original  dimensions.  The  original  quadrate  cell  has  now  become  a 
quadrate  tablet  of  sixteen  times  its  superficial  dimensions,  composed  of 
sixteen  compartments,  divided  off  by  deep  incisions,  three  from  each 
side  of  the  tablet;  each  of  those  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  each  side 
to  the  centre,  is,  of  course,  cruciform,  whilst  the  two  others,  reach- 
ing only  to  the  point  of  union  of  each  of  the  secondary  sets  of  seg- 
ments, are  simple;  but  all  the  cavities  of  all  the  compartments  of 
the  tablet  maintain,  of  course,  a  common  intercommunication  at  the 
before-mentioned  five  points  of  junction  (fig.  6.)  Such  an  example,  in- 
deed, as  this  calls  to  mind  a  door  key  of  many  wards,  if  so  homely  an 
illustration  bo  allowable. 

Nor  does  this  appear  to  bj  all :  judging  form  Reinsch's  figures*  (see 
our  figures  5  iiud  G,  alter  Keinsch),  and  from  just  a  single  mention  made 
in  his  explanation  of  the  plate,  a  further  apparently  singular  character- 
istic appertains  to  this  most  curiously  complex  form.     It  would  appear 


•  Op.  eit.  t.  ii.  fig.  1.,  k.  m. 
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that  even  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  progress  of  growth  of 
this  form,  that^  is,  in  examples  with  only  four  primary  incisions,  a 
foramen  or  aperture — an  indubitable  hole  ("Loch") — exists  right  through 
and  through  the  cell  at  the  very  centre  of  the  common  point  of  union 
of  the  segments,  or  in  a  sixteen-segmented  tablet  five  such  holes  may 
present  themselves.  These  foramina  are  square,  or  rather  the  sides  of 
the  short  tuhe  thus  formed  are  somewhat  convex  inwardly,  and  thus 
the  angles  acute.  In  one  of  Beinsch's  figures  (fig.  5)  this  opening  is  de- 
lineated with  its  angles  towards  the  ends  of  the  incisions,  and  in  another 
(of  a  sixteen-segmented  tablet,  fig.  6),  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  shown 
as  towards  the  ends  of  the  incisions  (the  author  does  not  himself  refer 
to  this  difference).  To  judge  from  Eeinsch's  figures,  these  holes  seem 
very  remarkable ;  they  are  not  holes  in  one  side  of  the  cell- wall,  which, 
as  we  know,  can  sometimes  occur,  as  in  cells  of  Sphagnum-leaf,  the 
openings  in  the  oogonia  of  (Edogonium,  &c.,  &c,  but  they  are  holes, 
bored  as  it  were,  clean  through  both  walls,  the  membrane  from  both  sides 
lining  them,  thus  making  a  free  passage  through  the  thickness  of  the  cell. 
They  are  not,  if  we  judge  Eeinsch's  figure  aright,  comparable  to  the 
openings  in  the  "  ccenobium"  of  a  Coekstrum,  or  a  Pediastrum,  or  of 
Gonium,  &c.,  which  are  the  spaces  between  the  component  individualized 
cells  of  a  stratum,  but  here  it  would  appear  that  even  the  tablet, 
shown  in  fig.  6,  is  stiU  only  one  cell,  with  sixteen  compartments,  nearly , 
but  not  quite,  shut  off  from  one  another,  and  therefore  still  in  mutual 
intercommunication.  Eepeatedly  vertically  quadripartite  is  thus  the 
main  feature  of  this  form. 

One  of  Keinsch's  figures  seems  to  offer  a  deviation  from  the  general 
description  here  sought  to  be  conveyed  (fig.  8).  Pour  apparently 
distinct  cells  are  closely  juxtaposed,  the  individual  cells  (instead  of 
quadrate,  the  angles  rectangular,  but,  as  mentioned,  rounded  off),  are 
here  equally  four-lobed,  the  lobes  semicircular  and  entire.  Thus, 
between  the  four  lobes  occur  four  sinuses,  these  acute-angled  at  the 
deepest  point.  In  the  centre,  between  the  whole  four  cells,  there 
occurs  an  acutely-quadraDgular  hoUow-sided  vacant  interval  of  equiva- 
lent length  and  breadth,  and  between  each  pair  of  the  four-lobed  cells 
also  an  acutely-quadrangular  hollow-sided  vacant  interval,  longer  than 
broad,  the  longer  diameter  of  these  four  interspaces  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  angles  of  the  equally  quadrate  central  vacant  interval — the 
form  and  direction  of  these  {five)  interspaces  being,  of  course,  simply  due 
to  the  semicircular  outlines  of  the  lobes  of  the  juxtaposed  cells.  One 
can,  in  fact,  exactly  reproduce  the  outline  presented  by  the  form  in 
question,  and  even  bring  out  the  whole  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
contour  of  fig.  8,  by  placing  sixteen  similar  coins  in  four  groups  of 
four  each,  the  coins  so  much  overlapping  one  another  as  to  allow,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  just  one  half  the  circumference  of  each  to  remain 
uncovered.  Of  this  form  Keinsoh  has  seen  but  a  single  specimen,  and, 
referring  to  it  as  he  does  only  in  the  description  of  the  plate,  is  disposed 
to  take  it  for  a  distinct  plant. 

Such  (with  this  aberrant,  or  more  likely  quite  distinct  form)  is  this 
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interesting  chroococcoid,  T,  gothioa  (Reinscb),  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  the  material  afforded.  The  question  is,  what  is  its  mature 
state  ?  jyo  any  portions,  more  densely  filled  with  contents  beoome  shut 
off,  as  resting-cells  or  ^*  spores"  (such  as  in  Auabaina)  ?  What  limit  is 
there  to  this  subdivision  r  Figure  6,  with  its  sixteen  quadrate  seg^ 
ments,  offers  at  all  the  sides  of  all  the  segments  the  same  minute 
central  emargination,  as  in  the  earlier  conditions,  indicative  (?)  of  a  far- 
ther formation  of  similar  incisions,  which,  if  carried  out  to  the  aame 
extent,  would  result  in  each  of  the  sixteen  segments  being  cut  into  four 
further  (tertiary)  segments — such  a  tablet  as  fig.  6  represents,  would 
then  become  one  of  sixty-four  segments  of  four  times  the  saperficial 
dimensions  of  the  former.  Do  the  segments,  at  some  epoch,  and  what, 
become  cut  through,  and  such  as  figs.  I  or  2  result  ?  The  words  of 
Reinsch's  description  convey  that  this  takes  place,  though  he  has 
nothing  afterwanis  explanatory  as  to  the  point.  Are  the  hole»  a  oon- 
stent  characteristic  ?  or  can  they  point  to  an  impending  dislocation  or 
disuniting  of  the  segments,  thus  initiated,  in  a  singular  manner,  it  ia 
true,  at  a  new  place  of  origin,  instead  of  by  a  carrying  onwards  of  the 
vertical  incisions  ?  The  foramen  or  hole^  shown  in  fig.  5,  resembles  the 
central  interspace  of  fig.  8,  owing  to  the  direction  of  its  angles,  bat 
the  holes  in  the  compound  tablet,  shown  in  fig.  6,  as  before  drawn 
attention  to,  have  the  angles  in  the  reverse  direction.  They  are  do* 
picted  as,  and  denominated  holes^  by  Beinsch :  may  they  be,  aiber  all, 
but  interspaces,  and  the  se^^ments  distinct  cells,  cohering  at  the  adjacent 
angles  by  a  gelatinous  cushion  (not  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  tKeoell 
itself,  this  afterwards  perforated),  and  thus  the  opening  amounting  to  no 
more  than  a  break  in  the  temporarily  cementing  medium  ?  But  if,  as  wo 
must  infer  as  yet,  they  are  truly  openings  formed  in  the  ^*  cell  **  itself, 
they  do  not  seem  to  present  themselves  for  some  time,  apparently  at  least 
until  the  primary  incisions  are  advanced ;  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  they  first  originate  ? 

Nor,  indeed,  are  queries  similar  to  those  suggesting  themselves, 
touching  T.  gothica,  apparently  at  all  more  capable  of  receiving  satis- 
factory replies,  as  regards  any  of  the  three  other  forms,  constituting 
with  it  the  subject  of  the  present  communication.  The  second  form 
referred  to  this  genus  by  Reinsch,  Tetrapedia  Crux-Michaeli,  is  (like  the 
preceding)  very  minute,  compressed,  quadrate,  the  lateral  margins 
entire,  and,  in  all  the  examples  noticed,  with  two  shallow  sinuses  or 
concavities  extending  from  the  middle  point  of  each  side  on  to  the 
angles,  thus  producing  an  obtuse-angled  central  protuberance,  the 
margin  at  all  the  four  angles  deeply  and  obliquely  incised,  the  incisions 
reaching  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  diagonal  diameter  of  the  cell,  their 
sides  rectilineal,  acute  at  the  inner  extremity,  sli^^htly  widening  up- 
wards (fig  .9).  The  incisions  ihiis  bisi^ct  the  right  angles  of  the 
quadrate  cell,  and  subdivide  it  into  four  broadly  cuneatc  segments,  the 
outer  angles  of  which  are  sub-acute,  and  with  the  two  gentle  sinuses, 
as  before  referred  to,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  outer  margin.     The 
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edge  or  side-vie w  of  the  cell  presents  a  lanceolate  outline,  the  extremi- 
ties acute  (fig.  10). 

The  quadripartite  condition  is  regarded  by  Reinsch  as  a  **  state  of 
division ;"  but  he  does  not  figure  or  refer  to  the  simple  or  undivided 
state :  it  is  not  clear,  indeed,  how  the  carrying  onwards  of  the  incisions 
to  completion,  even  until  it  should  involve  entire  separation  of  the  seg- 
ments, would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  secondary  set  of  quadrats 
cells,  like  the  assumed  young  form — ^if  pushed  through  and  through  the 
quadrate  cell  would  simply  become  cut  into  four  triangular  ones — two 
sides  straight  and  one  with  the  two  sinuses. 

One  might  suggestively,  however,  put  the  following  possibility. 
Assuming  the  incisions  carried  on  till  four  distinct  younger  cells  were 
produced,  of  course  of  the  triangular  figure,  they  each  would  be  equal 
to  one-fourth  the  superficial  dimensions  of  the  original  coll,  and 
they  would  resemble  a  moiety  of  a  similar  cell  of  one-half  its  superficial 
dimensions,  and,  om  if  separated  from  its  assumed  fellow  diagonally. 
Now,  we  might  suppose  each  of  them  capable  of  growing  a  new  half  of 
triangular  form,  the  obtuse-angled  prominence  taking  the  place,  as  it 
were,  of  a  kind  of  punetum  vegetationis^  that  is  (so  to  say),  as  t/the  cell 
were  stretched  or  pulled  by  some  force  to  double  its  size,  the  little  pro- 
minence always  remaining  the  apex,  until  a  quadrate  figure  were 
attained ;  it  would,  of  course,  likewise  be  requisite  to  suppose  a  general 
increase  in  size  of  the  whole  cell  thereupon,  or  pari  passu;  they  occur, 
however,  of  varying  sizes.  It  would  further  be  necessary  to  suppose  a 
new  incision  to  originate  at  each  angle,  and  the  central  protuberance 
to  be  developed  at  each  side,  producing  the  two  sinuses.  Were  all  this 
accomplished  in  each  of  the  separated  cuneate  segments,  four  new  simi- 
lar cells  to  that  figured  would  be  the  result  This,  however,  is  but 
quite  conjectural,  and  it  seems  to  remain  quite  uncertain  as  to  how  the 
cells  grow  and  divide  into  new  cells.  The  few  examples  I  have  seen 
were  similar  to  those  figured,  that  is,  deeply  incised  with  the  four 
broadly  cuneate  segments,  the  specimens  slightly  differing  in  dimensions, 
and  showed  no  tendency  to  any  further  alteration.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  possibility  of  this  form  being  taken  for  a  minute  Pediastrum 
(Meyen) ;  but  apart  from  the  colour  of  the  contents,  there  is  no  Pedias- 
trum with  similar  outline  of  the  cells,  and,  indeed,  as  regards  the  ex- 
amples hitherto  seen,  the  common  union  of  the  segments  at  their  bases 
prevents  any  confounding  with  a  Pediastrum,  which  is  composed  of 
distinct  but  closely  juxtaposed  cells,  held  together  as  a  frond  or 
"  CGsnobium"  by  a  kind  of  hyaline  "  intercellular  substance."  Obliquely 
quadripartite  is  thus  the  great  feature  of  this  form. 

Not  less  problematic,  on  all  points,  is  the  third  form  (figs.  11,12).  I 
would  draw  attention  to  one,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not 
hitherto  met  observation  ;*  it  is  clearly,  however,  one  of  kindred  nature 

*  Dnring  the  interval  that  the  above  Paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I 
enjoyed  the  sreat  gratification  and  valued  pririlege  of  making  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Veit  B.  Wittrock,  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  on  the  occasion  of  a  (too 
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to  the  foregoing^.  The  most  ready  manner  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
figure  of  this  also  very  minute  form  is,  to  say  it  rewmhUs  that  of  an 
Arthrodesmus;  in  other  words,  it  is  compressed,  quadrangular,  divided 
by  two  opposite,  deep,  wide,  triangular  notches  into  two  broad  cuneate 
segments,  their  lower  (or  inner)  sides  slightly  convex,  and  the  outer 
angle  subacute,  and  very  minutely  apiculatc,  and  the  upper  (or 
outer)  sides  very  dightly  concave  at  the  middle,  somewhat  raised 
towards  the  angles,*  the  contents  pale  seruginous  colour,  and 
homogeneous  looking.  This  form  occurs  of  different  sizes,  some 
of  them  being  twice  the  linear  measurements  of  others,  but,  as  mentioned, 
even  the  largest  is  exceedingly  minute.  Though  thus  arthrodeemoid 
in  figure,  apart  from  the  colour  and  a  general  aspect  of  contents,  the 
greatly  differing  sizes  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  gathering,  would 
prevent  this  being  taken  at  all  for  any  desmid ;  neither  in  this  nor  the 
following  form  is  any  gelatinous  envelope  apparent.  A  certain  amount 
of  a  kind  of  movement  shown  by  this  form  is,  perhaps,  not  at  all 
special,  yet  it  is  always  somewhat  strikingly  evinced.  I  allude  to  a 
gentle  jerking  or  oscillatory  movement  of  each  cell — a  sort  of  quiet  from 
side- to-side  vibration,  generally,  as  if  on  a,  pivot  running  through  the 
isthmus,  the  radius  of  action  being  but  restricted,  yet  constant.  Owing 
to  this  gentle  movement  not  being  quite  equable,  in  fact  rather  irregular, 
a  change  of  position  of  the  cells  occurs,  but  no  noteworthy  or  decided 
change  of  place.  I  \rould  not  be  disposed  to  attribute  any  great  im- 
portance to  this,  yet  it  is  a  minor  phenomenon,  which,  in  this  little 
form,  when  met  with,  hardly  ever  fails  to  arrest  one's  attention.  This 
must,  I  should  think,  be  accounted  a  rare  form,  though  it  casually 
turns  up  in  several  places,  especially  from  county  Dublin  and  count j 
Wicklow.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  new  growth  or  formation  of 
younger  segments,  nor  any  noteworthy  difference  in  the  examples  now 


brief)  visit  of  bis  to  this  country  —an  occasion  of  which  I  must  ever  retain  a  lively 
and  pleasing  recollection.  AVe  spoke,  infer  alia^  of  these  forms,  the  suhioct  arinng 
from  his  having  shown  rao  a  sketch  of  a  minute  form  found  by  him  in  Sweden, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  aa  most  prohably  identical  with  that  above  recorded  as 
Tretrapedia  Reinsehiana,  I  had  fortunately,  ere  long,  an  opportuni^  to  show  Dr. 
Wittrock  a  fresh  example  not  only  of  this,  but  likewise  of  the  other  rorm  now  here 
named  Tetrapedia  ietigera  (we  were  at  the  moment  in  the  far  West,  in  the  middle  of 
Connemara's  wilds),  and  I  hope  that  skilled  and  accomplished  observer  may  not  consi- 
der it  too  great  a  liberty  on  my  part  to  mention  that,  whilst  he  identified  the  former 
OS  occurring  in  his  country,  he  likewise  concurred  in  my  view,  above  ezpresaed  in 
regard  to  both,  as  to  their  nature  and  affinity. 

•  I  regret  that  the  figures  in  the  plate  (figs.  11  and  12)  do  not  sufficiently  occa- 
rately  indicate  the  characteristic  sought  to  be  described  by  the  words,  "  somewhat 
raised  toward*  tlie  angles;"  the  figures  show  the  upper  margin  of  the  segment  too 
uniformly  concave,  whereas  each  lateral  portion  or  lobe  of  the  segment  presents 
rather  a  inamillate  outline,  that  is  the  upper  margin  (as  well  as  the  lower)  slightly 
convex  towards  the  angles,  but  concave  at  the  middle.  It  will  be,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  two  figures  (11  and  12)  each  show  an  individual,  one  with  the 
"  segments"  lying  horizontally,  the  other  vertically,  the  deep  sinus  being  that 
making  the  ]»ilatorality,  or  arthrodfumoid  contour. 
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and  again  offering  themselves,  save  as  before  mentioned,  in  dimensions. 
BUateraUty  is  thus  the  speciality  of  this  form. 

Even  still  less  offering  any  tangible  grounds  upon  which  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  its  mode  of  growth  is  the  fourth  form  in  question — 
one,  however,  seemingly  undoubtedly  of  a  similar  nature,  and  hitherto 
apparently  unobserved  (figs.  14-17).  This  is  also  extremely  minute,  and 
is  compressed,  triangular,  the  sides  each  with  a  single  deep  rounded  sinus, 
thus  the  cell  three-lobed,  the  angles  broadly  rounded,  and  each  tipped 
with  an  extremely  slender  linear  bristle,  in  length  almost  equal  to,  or 
slightly  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  cell  itself.  The  contents  are 
extremely  pale  seruginous  green.  Thus  the  broad  (or  front)  view 
might  be  comparable  to  the  end  view  of  certain  Staurastra,  or  even, 
perhaps,  still  more  aptly,  it  might  be  likened  to  a  minute  form  of 
Polyedrium  (Nag.),  such  as  P,  trigonum.  But  a  second  glance  would 
suffice  to  place  beyond  the  smallest  doubt  that  we  had  no  Staurastrum 
before  us  ;  and,  apart  from  the  minute  size,  the  colour  and  aspect  are 
abundantly  characteristic  to  render  it  at  once  decisive  that  this  can  be 
no  Polyedrium.  No  linear  incisions  have  ever  been  seen  to  occur,  con- 
sequently the  cells  do  not  present  themselves  as  segmented,  though 
forming  three  equally  divergent  lobes,  separated  by  the  deep  rounded 
sinuses ;  hence  no  example  has  been  met  with  showing  any  evidence  of 
any  mode  of  self-division.  Their  sizes  vary,  but  not  so  much  as  do  those 
of  the  preceding^  The  most  singular  feature  is  the  possession  of  the 
very  fine  linear  spine  or  bristle  at  each  angle  or  extremity  of  the  lobes, 
inasmuch  as  an  appendage  of  such  a  nature  would  seem  to  be  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  Chroococcaceous  forms,  unless,  indeed,  the  tuft  of 
hair-like  filaments  surrounding  the  terminal  '*  heterocyst"  of  a  Cylin- 
drospermum  may  be  something  analogous.  But  there  they  are  irregular, 
and  more  hair-like ;  here  solitary,  definite  in  position,  longer,  and  more 
like  a  very  delicate  linear  spine,  that  is,  not  thicker  at  the  base,  or  at 
any  portion  of  its  length.  I  have  met  with  this  organism  on  several 
occasions  in  moor-pools,  chiefiy  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow ; 
it  is  possible  it  may  be  pretty  generally  diffused,  though  not  often  seen, 
which  may,  indeed,  in  great  part  be  due  to  its  gpreat  minuteness. 
JViradiate  and  setigerous  are  thus  the  special  features  of  this  form. 

Having  thus  tried  to  convey  a  conception  of  these  four  unicellular 
figured  chroococcoids,  the  two  first  mentioned  of  which  form  Reinsch's 
genus  Tetrapedia,  as  established  by  that  author  {op,  cit,),  it  remains  to 
consider  in  what  manner  the  two  latter,  hitherto  unrecorded,  could  be 
associated  therewith.  Taking  the  terms  of  the  genus  Tetrapedia,  as 
founded,  the  two  new  forms  would  not  correctly  fall  thereunder,  the 
characters  being  based  necessarily  on  the  outward  figure.  I^  indeed,  it 
should  be  rigidly  held  that  my  two  forms  should  be  decidedly  excluded 
from  Eeinsch's  genus,  in  such  case,  fixing  the  generic  limits  on  the  same 
principle,  each  of  these  would  seem  to  demand  to  b6  regarded  as  the 
types  of  two  separate  new  genera — for  to  myself  each  would  appear  to 
be  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  either  from  the  two  Reinschian  forms. 
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But,  nevprthelesR,  all  the  four  forms  are,  I  venture  to  suppose,  BuiB- 
ciently  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  closely  kindred — they  are  all  com- 
pressed, angular,  deeply  subdivided  either  by  narrow,  even  linear  inci- 
sions, or  by  broad,  angular,  or  rounded  sinuses. 

The  third  form  referred  to  (figs.  11,12),  with  itstwo  broadly-cnneate 
segments  is  compttrahle  to  T.  Crux-Michaeliy  as  it  were,  deprived  of  two 
opposite  segments  ;  no  doubt,  even  for  a  moment  supposing  it  possible 
to  operate  on  an  example  so  as  actually  to  remove  two  of  its  segments,  the 
result  would  still  not  be  at  all  identical  with  my  form  in  the  contour  of  the 
remaining  segments ;  therefore,  so  far  as  one  can  fairly  judge,  it  would  not 
be  a  reasonable  assumption  to  regard  it  as  a  binate  or,  so  to  say,  dqpan- 
perat(>d  variety  of  T.  Crux-Miehaeli  (Reinsch).  It  does  seem  the  new  form 
alluded  to  is  not  apparently  at  any  time,  so  far  as  it  has  presented  itself, 
divided  *'  incisuris  quatemis,"  yet  still  the  approximation  or  ''affinity" 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  striking.  The  fourth  form  (figs.  14- 
1 6),  with  its  three  angles  only,  audits  slender  filiform  or  briistle-like  pro- 
cesses, appears  indeed  more  distinguished  ft'om  the  rest;  but  apart  from 
having  but  three  apices,  its  more  projecting  but  comparatiyely  less  broadly 
roanded  lobes,  call  to  mind  Reinsoh's  (unnamed)  form,  fig.  8,  with  ito 
four  semicircular  lobes,  cruciately  arranged,  and  with  ashtdlow  subaonte 
(instead  of  a  broadly-rounded)  sinus  between  them.  As  before,  we 
might  momentarily  suppose  it  possible  to  deprive  one  of  such  forms  as 
fig.  8,  of  one  of  its  semicircular  lobes,  and  the  remainder  *'  shoved  round'' 
so  as  to  render  the  now  (supposed)  but  three  to  become  equidistant,  still, 
even  apart  from  the  bristles,  the  forms  would  not  be  alike,  yet,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  the  approximation  or  *'  affinity"  cannot  but  bo  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  striking ;  and  further,  my  fourth  form,  this 
admitted,  would  seem  thus  (through  such  as  fig.  8),  to  be  oonneoted 
even  with  T.gothiea  (Reinsch). 

So  far  then  as  our  acquaintance  with  these  little  algas  here  referred 
to  reaches,  there  appear  to  exist  four  (if  not  five),  distinct,  yet  kindred 
forms  of ^«r#<i  **Ghroococcace8B.*' — their  remarkable  shapes  preolnde 
their  being  regarded  as  '*  Lichen-gonidia,"  but  whether  mature  plants 
or  stages  in  the  growth  of  any  more  complicated  structures  remains  a 
problem.  Ours  are  at  least  forms  which  here  and  there  recur,  and  one 
can  at  once  recognise  them  as  always  offering  the  same  characteristics, 
and  as  maintaining  their  apparent  individuality.  Whether  they  are 
"  species"  or  not,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  convenience,  should  observers 
meet  them  elsewhere,  and  be  able  to  throw  a  light  upon  them,  to  have 
at  least  a  means  of  their  recognition.  For  the  reasons  mentioned,  it 
occurs  to  me  as  preferable  (at  least  provisionally  and  temporarily)  to 
record  them  under  ReinscVs  genus,  if  indeed  that  observer  may  not 
consider  it  unallowable  so  far  to  modify  the  terms  thereof  as  to  admit 
of  its  embracing  the  two  new  forms.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  very 
name  of  the  genus  would  preclude  the  admission  of  a  Mrw-lobed  form 
into  it,  but  the  name  Staurastrum  is  retained,  though  only  a  minority 
of  the  forms  rcf?rrible  thereto  are  cruciate  or  quadrangular  in  end-view ; 
BO  also,  with  Triceratium — whore  four  and  five-angled  forms  occur. 
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and  80  on.    I  ventore  then  to  cast  the  deeoriptions  of  these  forms  as 
follows: — 

CUuBf  Phycochromaceffi. 
Family,  ChroococcacesB. 
Oenus,  Tetrapedia  (Beinsch)  mut.  quodammodo  char. 

Cells  compressed,  qaadrangular  or  triangular  equilateral,  becoming 
subdirided  into  quadrate  or  euneate  segments  or  rounded  lobes,  either 
by  deep  vertical  or  oblique  incisions,  or  by  wide  angular  or  rounded 
sinuses. 

Tetrapedia  Oothiea  (Keinsch). 

CeUs  quadrate,,  angles  rounded,  lateral  margin^  emarginata  at  the 
middle,  whereat  afterwards  deeply  incised ;  each  of  the  four  roundly- 
angled  quadrate  segments  thus  produced  becoming  equal  in  dimensions 
to  the  original  cell,  and  their  lateral  margins  emarginata  at  the  middle, 
whereat  forwards  also  deeply  incised ;  each  of  the  sixteen  (secondary) 
roundly-angled  quadrate  segments  thus  produced  becoming  equal  in 
dimensions  to  the  original  cell,  and  their  lateral  margins  emarginate  at 
the  middle  (whereat  afterwards  incised?) ;  all  the  incisions  perpendi- 
cular to  the  sides,  rounded  below,  somewhat  wide,  of  an  equal  aTerage 
width  throughout ;  ultimately  a  quadrate  foramen  through  the  cell  at 
the  central  points  of  junction  of  l^e  segments  (the  incisions  afterwards 
completed  and  the  segmented  tablet  breaking  up  ?).  In  side  view  the 
single  cell  oblong,  at  the  middle  slightly  concave  at  each  side,  ends 
rounded. 

Plate  XXL,  Figs,  1  to  7.    Diameter  of  single  cell  about  ^^^  to 
1    If 

91  «•     • 

In  a  ditch,  and  in  a  mill-race  (very  scantily)  near  Erlangen* 
(It  seems  to  be  probable  that  another  distinct  form  exists,  as  above 
referred  to,  that  figured  by  Beinsch*  and  reproduced  in  accompanviog 
figure  (fig.  8). — Should  that  form  recur  to  him,  probably  he  may  be  in 
a  position  to  throw  further  light  on  it  on  a  future  occasion). 

Tetrapedia  Onuc-Mickaeli  (Reinsoh). 

CeUs  quadrate,  lateral  margins  entire,  with  two  shallow  concavities, 
each  extending  half  the  length  of  the  sides,  thus  producing  an  obtuse- 
angled  central  prominence,  deeply  incised  at  the  angles,  incisions  dia- 
gonal, rectilineal,  deep,  acute  below,  slightly  expanding  upwards,  thus 
bisecting  the  angles  and  dividing  the  cell  into  four  broadly  euneate 
segments,  the  upper  angles  of  which  are  sub-acute  (the  incisions  ulti* 
mately  completed  and  the  cell  breaking  up  ?) ;  in  side  view  lanceolate, 
ends  acute. 


•Op,  fi7.  t.II.fig.  II.  1. 
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Figs.  9,  10.  Diameter  of  cell  about  tt'tt  to  ^-^rr"' 

In'mnning  water  (very  scantily)  near  Erlangen :  also  (very  scantily) 
near  MuUingar,  Ireland. 

Tetrapedia  Heineehiana,  nov.  sp. 

Cells  qnadrangnlar,  two  opposite  margins  excavated  by  a  widetrian* 
gular  sinus,  thus  subdividing  the  cell  into  two  broadly  cuneate  segments, 
connected  by  a  wide  isthmus,  and  somewhat  convex  on  their  lower 
margins;  the  other  opposite  margins  of  the  cell,  that  is,  the  npper  mar- 
gins of  the  segments,  very  slightly  concave  at  the  middle,  somewhat 
raised  towards  the  sub-acute  minutely  apiculate  outer  angles  ;*  in  aide 
view  oblong,  constiicted  at  the  middle,  ends  rounded. 

Figs,  11,  12,  13.  Diameter  of  largest  cell  met  with  (from  angle 
to  angle  in  botb  directions  equal)  from  about  ^-rv^"  to  say  one-thud 
or  even  one-half  smaller. 

In  moor  pools,  Counties  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Qalway. 

In  venturing  to  associate  Professor  Reinsch's  name  with  this  specieey 
I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  express  the  great  pleasure  with  wnicli  I 
have  availed  myself  of  Ms  interesting  papers  and  correspondence, 
though  unable  to  concur  with  certain  of  his  views;  and  I  woald  also 
use  the  occasion  to  thank  him  highly  for  the  valuable  and  much  esteemed 
favour  conferred  by  his  having  been  so  good  as  to  forward  me  oopies 
of  his  memoirs. 

Tetrapedia  setigera,  nov.  sp. 

Cells  triangular,  each  lateral  margin  somewhat  deeply  excavated  by 
a  broad  rounded  sinus,  dividing  the  cell  into  three  lobes  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  each  terminated  by  a  very  delicate  straight  bristle,  in  length 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cell ;  in  side  view  oblong,  somewhat 
inflated  at  the  middle  at  each  side,  ends  rounded,  and  each  seen  tipped 
by  the  bristle. 

Figs.  14,  15,  16,  17.  Diameter  of  cell  (without  bristles)  about  ^^j^nr 
to  j-^js''  from  end  to  end,  including  the  bristles  about  73^  to  t^^"« 
In  moor  pools,  Counties  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Galway. 

Of  the  genus  Tetrapedia  and  the  two  original  species  therein  included 
by  him,  Professor  Eeinsch  has  furnished  in  his  work  only  the  diagnosis 
(previously  herein  repeated),  and  the  explanation  of  the  fig^ures,  whence 
we  can  draw  information  or  gain  a  knowledge  of  his  views.  His  figures 
are  given  in  the  original  upon  a  very  large  scale  indeed,  and  hence  pro- 
bably calculated  to  induce  misconception  as  to  the  actually  very  minute 
size  of  the  forms ;  the  majority  of  them  are  here  reproduced  upon  a 
scale  of  some  400  diameters  and  the  best  **  explanation  of  the  figures  " 


*  See  note,  ante.  p.  304. 
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that  can  accompany  them  will  be  simply  a  direct  translation,  though 
not  taken  in  precisely  the  same  order,  from  the  original : — 

Tetrapedia  Gothica  (Reinsch). 

Fig.  1.  A  simple  developed  cell  (Plate  XXL),  whose  lateral 
margins  preseot  the  indication  of  division. 

Fig.  2.  A  cell  with  the  indication  of  division,  the  angles  bluntly 
round^ 

Fig.  3.  A  cell  [the  division]  somewhat  more  advanced. 

Fig.  4.  A  four-  celled  family,  the  cells  still  connected  in  the  middle 
by  the  angles,  the  depth  of  the  incisions  almost  the  breadth  of  the  cells, 
the  individual  cells  almost  fully-formed — that  is  to  say — already  with 
the  commencement  of  a  division  into  a  new  cell-generation,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  side-lobes  of  the  cell  somewhat  emarginate  at  the  middle. 

Fig.  5.  A  four-celled  family,  the  tablet  (Scheibchen)  furnished  at 
the  middle  with  a  quadrangular  hole  (Loch). 

Fig.  6.  A  sixteen -celled  family,  formed  from  four  smaller  families, 
still  connected  at  the  corresponding  angles,  all  the  cells  of  like  figure, 
and  presenting  the  indication  of  continuous  division  [No  further  refer- 
ence is  made  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  the  holes]. 

Fig.  7.  Side  view  of  a  cell. 

Fig.  8.  A  four- celled  family  of  peculiar  form,  which  perhaps  re- 
presents a  distinct  species,  of  which,  however,  I  [Professor  Beinsch] 
have  observed  but  a  single  specimen ;  the  cell  cruciate,  formed  of  four 
semicircular  lobes ;  but  whether  the  cells  represent  the  developed  con- 
dition, or  the  condition  of  beginning  of  a  new  division,  I  [Professor 
Keinsch]  do  not  venture  to  decide ;  the  dimensions  as  in  a  rour-celled 
family  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Tetrapedia  Crux-Miehaeli  (Keinsch). 

Fig.  9.  An  individual  in  the  state  as  observed,  showing  the  division 
furthest  advanced. 

Fig.  10.  Side  view  of  the  same  individual. 

Tetrapedia  Heinsehiana  (Arch.). 

Figs.  11,  12.  Front,  or  broad  view. 
Fig.  13.  Side  view. 

Tetrapedia  ietigera  (Arch.). 

Figs.  14,  16.  Front,  or  broad  view. 
Fig.  17.  Side  view. 


Fig.  18.  Portion  of  a  filament  of  a  minute  Nostoc,  with  spores. 
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BECENTLT  r^RLI^<^ED  ObsKRYATIONB  ON  COLLEXA,    &0.       Bt  WlLLLLM 

Archer.     With  Plato  XXI.  (Science). 

[Read  June  24,  187».] 
The  appearance  of  a  highly  interesting  and  noteworthy  communication 
from  Professor  Max  Keess,  conveying  a  description  of  certain  novel  ex- 
periments instituted  by  him  on  the  growth  of  a  Collema  ftom  the  sporea, 
and  giving  his  views  as  to  the  bearing  thereof  as  regards  Nostoc,*  which 
I  have  only  just  seen,  recals  to  my  recollection  a  seemingly  Temarkable, 
though  isolated,  example  of  a  not  uncommon  minute  aquatic  Noetoo, 
with  spores,  brought  forward  by  me  at  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Micro- 
Bcopical  Club,  but  not  publicly  exhibited,  from  want  of  time,  and  dnoe 
then  somehow  overlooked  to  be  recorded. 

The  little  Nostoc,  presenting  the  speciality  to  which  I  am  deeiroiiB 
of  directing  attention,  is  a  very  minute  one,  though  the  dimensiona  of 
the  subglobose  or  elliptic  fronds  vary  much.  It  is  rather  common  in 
moor  and  certain  bog  pools.  On  account  of  its  small  size,  thereibre 
readily  capable  of  compression,  and  its  pellucid  character,  the  elegant 
arrangement  of  its  tortuously  twisted  rather  large  moniliform  filaments, 
is  often  nicely  seen,  and  this  causes  it  to  bo  a  very  pretty  and  fkvoor* 
able  illustrative  example  of  its  type,  for  examination  in  its  entirety 
under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope.  Its  minute  size  calls  to 
mind  Nostoc  minimum  (Currcy),f  but  in  it  the  cells  are  described  as 
quadrate,  with  a  sinus  ut  each  side,  lending  a  crenato  outline  to  the 
filaments,  and  the  heterocysts  are  large,  whilst  here  the  cells  are  orbi- 
tular,  or  for  a  time  slightly  flattened  at  the  junctions,  and  the  hetero- 
cysts  are  but  slightly  wider,  though  longer  than  the  ordinary  cells. 
This  plant  is  probably  identical  with  Nostoc  paludonum  (Kiitz.),  though, 
as  regards  anything  to  be  deduced  from  the  heterocysta,  Kiitzing  is 
silent  Eut  the  interesting  point  connected  with  it  is  a  single  example 
of  it  having  presented  indubitable  ''spores,''  of  precisely  similar 
nature  to  those  in  Spho^rozyga,  &c.,  but  with  the  peculiarity  of  their 
being  always  placed  singly  between  two  heterocysts.  The  pairs  of 
heterocysts  with  the  intervening  spore  occurred  at  just  about  tjio  same 
intervals  as  in  ordinary  examples  occur  the  isolated  heretocysts;  the 
spores  large,  broadly  elliptic,  about  one-third  longer  than  broad ;  their 
diameter  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  heterocysts,  about  thrice 
the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  cells;  the  "bright  points"  of  the  hetero- 
cysts not  very  conspicuous.    (See  PL  XXL,  fig.  18). 


*  Professor  Max  Reesa :  **  Uobor  dio  Enstchung  dor  Flechte  ColUma  glnueeseeHM 
IIofTni.,  diiroh  Aii^aat  dor  Sporen  dersulbcn  auf  NoHtoe  lioh^noidet,  Vaach."  In 
••  Moiiat-*h.  dor  k.  Akad.  dor  Wiss.  zu  IJerlin,"  Oct.,  1871,  p.  623. 

tOurrey  "On  Froahwater  Alga.?,"  in '*  U'»art.  Joum.  of  Micr.  Sci.,*'  Tol.  vi. 
(1st  8or.),  page  210. 
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I  woald  explicitly  deprecate  any  supposition  thfet  the  observation 
was  founded  on  any  mere  isolated  filament,  met  with  in  the  same 
material  as  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  examples  of  this  Nostoo  around, 
and  assumed  by  me  to  have,  emanated  from  some  of  them,  and,  there* 
fore,  possibly  ttiat  of  some  other  genus.  The  filaments  were  not  iso- 
lated, but,  contorted  about  in  quite  the  ordinary  way,  were  still  in- 
volved in  the  parent  matrix,  which  was  bounded  by  the  distinct  pellicle, 
or  "  periderm,'*  generically  characteristic,  and  in  all  respects,  save  the 
remarkable  speciality  described,  this  example  was  absolutely  the  same 
as  the  others  in  the  same  gathering ;  in  fact,  the  little  Nostoo  was  in- 
tact. It  might  be  said,  possibly,  this  little  plant  was  rather  a  Monor- 
mia,  but  the  definite  periderm  to  the  rounded  fronds  places  a  bar  to  the 
assumption,  and  I  do  not  think  any  observer  would  see  it  and  pronounce 
it  other  than  a  Nostoc. 

In  making  a  drawing  for  illustration,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to 
present  more  than  one  spore,  with  its  adjacent  heterocysts  and  a  few 
cells  of  the  filament.  To  give  the  total  frond,  and  its  long,  tortuously 
looped  and  curved  filaments,  with  their  numerous  spores  and  heterocysts, 
and  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  matrix,  with  the  bounding  periderm,  would 
have  been  an  unnecessary  labour  and  expense,  and  to  carry  it  out  on 
the  scale  of  some  400  diameters  would  have  occupied  a  very  consider- 
able space. 

I  would  now  advert  to  Professor  Boess^s  views,  as  given  in  his  me- 
moir above  alluded  to.  This  observer  is  an  adherent  of  the  hypothesis 
already  propounded  by  Professor  Schwendener,  as  regards  the  nature  of 
lichens,  who,  in  his  turn,  seems  possibly  to  have  had  suggested  to  him 
the  working  out  of  some  such  idea  as  he  has  arrived  at,  by  the  alterna- 
tive conclusion  put  forward  by  Professor  de  Bary,  as  one  or  other 
being  a  necessary  outcome  or  result  deducible  from  the  existent  know- 
ledge of  the  gelatinous  Lichens  (Gallertflechten)  or  the  Colleraaceas 
and  allies,  and  seemingly  embracing  also  Ephebe  in  his  generalisation. 
This  the  latter  thus  enunciates — **  Either  the  Lichens  in  question  are 
perfectly  developed  states  of  plants  whose  imperfectly  developed  forms 
have  hitherto  stood  amongst  the  AlgsB  as  the  Kostocaceee  and  Chroococ- 
cacesB.  Or  the  NostocacesB  and  Chroococcacese  are  typical  Algse — they 
assume  the  form  of  GoUema,  Ephebe,  and  so  forth,  through  certain  para- 
sitic Ascomycetes  penetrating  into  them,  spreading  their  mycelium  into 
the  continuously-growing  thallus,  and  frequently  attached  to  their 
phyoochrome-containing  cells.''*  The  former  of  these  hypotheses,  as  is 
well  known,  has  many  supporters,  and,  seemingly,  a  considerable 
amount — at  least,  in  certain  instances — of  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
latter  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  found,  if  fewer,  even  more 
staunch  adherents,  most  prominent  amongst  whom  are  Schwendener 
and  Keess. 


ceten 


*  ProfoMor  A.  de  Bary :  **Morpholo^e  u.  Phys  d.  Pilze,  Flechtenimd  Myxomy- 
m*" — in  HofineLiter's  *'  Handbuch  der  phys.  fiot.,'*  Bd.  ii.,  p.  291. 
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Relinqaishing  the  opinions  supported  by  him  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Lichen- thallus,*  Schwendener,  before 
he  concludes,  propounds  the  doctrine  that  not  only  are  the  "  Lichens" 
in  question  (the  Collemaceae,  alluded  to  by  de  Bary)  no  "  Lichens,"  but 
that  the  whole  class,  without  exception,  falls  under  the  same  catc^ry ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  each  is  to  be  regarded  as  some  one  or  other  Algal- 
type  which  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  home  or  residence  of  a  parasitic 
growth — the  combination  of  the  two  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  Lichen.  His  views  on  the  question  the  author  has  given  more 
at  large,  in  relation  to  various  types,  in  a  subsequent  memoir.f  These 
he  states  generally  thus: — ''As  the  result  of  my  researches  all  these 
growths  [Lichens]  are  not  simple  plants,  not  individuals  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word;  they  are  rather  colonies,  which  consist  of 
hundreds,  and  thousands  of  individuals,  of  which,  however,  one  alone 
plays  the  master,  whilst  the  rest,  in  perpetual  captivity,  prepare  the 
nutriment  for  themselves  and  their  master.  This  master  is  a  fdngus  of 
the  class  of  Ascomycetes,  a  parasite  which  is  accustomed  to  live  upon 
others'  work ;  its  daves  are  gpreen  algse,  which  it  has  sought  out^  or 
indeed  caught  hold  of,  and  compelled  into  its  service.  It  surrounds 
them,  as  a  spider  its  prey,  with  a  fibrous  net  of  narrow  meshes,  which 
is  gradually  converted  into  an  impenetrable  covering ;  but,  whilst  the 
spider  sucks  its  prey  and  leaves  it  lying  dead,  the  fungus  incites  the  algse 
found  in  its  net  to  more  rapid  activity — nay,  to  more  vigorous  increase. 
...  If  this  mode  of  illustration  be  permissible,  this  fungus  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  not  only  to  .the  predatory  and  murderous  spider, 
but,  in  quite  an  analogous  way,  to  the  vine  and  potato-fung^,  as  well 
as  all  other  fungi  which  vegetate  in  liviag  organisms,  and  destroy  their 
host-plant,  or  host-animal,  in  the  unequal  struggle."  J  Such,  "  popu- 
larly*' expressed,  is  Schwendener's  view  as  to  "Lichens"  at  large, 
which  he  now  holds  and  supports.  This  quotation,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest,  would  seem  sufficiently  to  convey  its  own  refutation  of  the 
hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  this  assumed  parasitic  fungiu  does  not  destroy 
or  live  upon  its  assumed  algal-host.  If  the  ''  parasite*'  cannot  be  a 
''  fungus"  it  must  be  something  else — that  somethijig  else  no  more  nor 
less  than  the  veritable  **  lichen,"  though  it  may  be,  indeed,  but  in  part 
represented ;  though,  of  course,  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  Lichens 
and  Fungi,  save  the  gonidia,  have  between  them  no  absolute  line  of 
demarcation. 

Seemingly,  at  first,  more  impressed  with  the  applicability  of 
Schwendener's  hjrpothesis  to  the  CollemaceaB,  though  he  no  doubt  after- 
wards accepts  its  complete  tenability  as  regards  the  whole  class  of  the 
"  Lichens,"  Eeoss  conceived  the  idea  of  "sowing"  the  spores  of  Coliema 


♦  Dr.  S.  Schwendener—"  Untersuchungen  ueber  den  Flechten-thaUufl,**  id  Prof. 
Nageli's  "  Beitrage  eut  wissensch.  Botanik,"  Hft.  4,  p.  195  (1868). 

t  Dr.  S.  Schwendener — "  Die  Algentypen  der  Flechtengonidien,"  Basel,  1869. 
+  Schwendener — "Die  Algentypen,"  etc.,  p.  3. 
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upon  the  substance  of  ^ostoc,  and  a  description  of  the  experiment  and 
its  results  forms  the  subject  of  his  memoir  previously  alluded  to.*  He 
states,  indeed,  that  the  spores  of  Collema  can  be  readily  enough  made 
to  germinate  upon  any  moist  substratum,  such  as  a  glass -plate,  stones, 
and  so  on,  and  will  slowly  produce  eren  a  branched  and  sparingly 
jointed  growth,  but  this  goes  on  only  so  long  as  the  reserve-stuff  is  sup- 
plied by  the  spore,  but  when  this  is  exhausted  the  h3rpha-mas8  thus 
produced,  though  it  may  survive  even  weeks,  will  then  slowly  die  off. 
But  when  he  brings  a  spore  or  the  young  hypha  upon  the  Nostoc,  it  at 
once  becomes  further  developed,  sending  more  or  less  copiously  through 
its  surface  many  branches,  and  penetrating  within.  Soon,  however, 
they  cease  to  increase  in  length,  become  swollen  at  the  points  and  at 
other  places,  and  become  attached  by  these  swellings  upon  the  Nostoc. 
Thereupon  thinner  processes  become  sent  further  into  the  gelatinous 
mass  of  the  Nostoc,  from  the  swellings ;  these  become  branched,  and, 
tortuously  surrounding  the  chains  of  gonidia,  form,  in  fact,  the  ''Col- 
lema-mycelium,''  and  the  complete  transformation  or  conversion  of  the 
'^Kostoc"  into  the  Collema  is  brought  about  by  the  hypha  producing  a 
peripheral  stratum  of  fibres,  from  which  break  forth,  through  the 
'^Nostoc-jelly,"  the  first  root-hairs.  Such  an  artificially  produced 
**  CoUema*'  the  author  had  not  been  able  to  rear  up  as  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  fructification  (apothecia),  but  he  doubts  not  the  tenability  of 
the  assumption  that  every  Collema  in  free  nature  is  a  '^  Nostoc,*^  thus 
made  the  nidus  for  the  development  of  the  spores,  evolved  of  course 
from  a  preceding  '' Nostoc"  so  naturally  inoculated  (as  one  might  say), 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  a  preceding  compound  organization  which 
is  known  as  *'  Collema.'*  Such  is,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  result  of 
Beess's  experiences,  and  the  views  he  holds;  it  would  lead  too 
far  to  endeavour  to  go  more  closely  into  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  Eeess  and  Schwendener — those  of  the  latter  applied  to 
the  Lichens  at  large,  not  the  Collemacese  only — but  it  may  not  be 
wholly  without  use  to  have  directed  attention  to  their  remarkable 
memoirs. 

Basing  his  opinion,  as  it  would  seem,  at  least  mainly,  upon  the 
result  of  tiie  experiments  of  Professor  Eeess  alluded  to,  Pro4ssor  Cohnf 
would  exclude  the  CoUemaceaB  from  the  Lichens,  which  (without 
these),  as  a  Class,  he  would  retain,  remarking  that  **  he  knows  no  AlgsB 
which  could  be  transformed  by  the  influence  of  a  fungus  into  Usnea, 
Cladonia,  Cetraria,  etc.,  but  that  it  appears  to  him  that  the  parasitism 
has  been  rendered  by  de  Bary  and  Beess  extremely  probable  for  the 
'Collemacee.'^' 

Schwendener  himself,  in  his  later  memoir4  figures  certain  Nostoo 


♦  Profl  Reesa — "  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Fleohte  Ooliema  plaucetesnt,  Hoffm. 
durch  Ausaaat  der  Sporon  derselben  aufNoBtocluhenoides^YaxLch,**  in  "Monatdb. 
der  k.  Akad.  der  WissenBcb.  zu  Berlin,"  Oct.  1871.  p.  623. 

-  t  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Oohn — "  Conspectus  Familianim  crytogamarum  secundum  me- 
thodum  naturalem  dispositarum,"  in  "  Hedwij^a,"  No.  2,  1872,  p.  17. 

t  **Die  Algentypen,"  etc.,  pp.  28,  99,  t,  II.,  ff.  13-15. 
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specimens  whose  gelatinous  matrix  is  seen  to  be  penetrated  by  what  he 
denominates  fiiQgal  threads  (Pilsfaser),  and  these  he  points  to  as  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his  view ;  that  is,  that  they  become  the  hypha, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  growth  thereby  induced  absolutely  emweri 
the  *'  Nostoc"  into  "  Collema;"  and  he  firmly  holds  his  figures  protw 
the  case.  Now,  Eeess,  referring  to  these  very  figures,  conceives  the 
fungal  threads  depicted  must  be  strictly  those  of  a  (destructive)  fiingus 
— a  mould,  in  point  of  fact ;  he  thinks,  indeed,  they  may  be  anything 
whatever,  but  one  thing  clearly  he  avers,  be  they  what  they  may,  they 
are  by  no  means  a  CoUema-hypha,  founding  his  opinion,  of  course, 
upon  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  recently  conducted  experiments. 
So  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  other  observers  as  to  the  result 
of  the  researches  of  Reess,  at  least  the  examples  adduced  by  Schwen- 
dener  relating  to  Collema,  it  would  appear,  must  be  held  as  incon- 
clusive. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  inopportune  to  observe  that,  as  must  be 
well  known,  the  gelatinous  masses  of  those  Algae  which  grow  on  wet 
rocks  and  such  situations,  be  they  Palmellaceous  or  Chroocoocaceous, 
are  prone  to  be  more  or  less  permeated  by  ''myceloid"  threads,  and 
even  some  such  as  would  fairly  well  accord  with  those  Beess  depicts 
for  Collema,  though  not  so  copiously  branched,  may  not  be  unusuaL 
Some  of  these  threads  are,  at  least  occasionally,  those  of  indubitable 
(devastating)  fungi,  which,  when  they  **  attack"  certain  cells,  destroy 
them ;  other  threads,  doubtless  quite  distinct,  can  apparently  live  inde- 
pendently and  innocuously,  though  probably  drawing  nutnment  from 
the  common  mucous  matrix.  What  a  monstrous  and  (formal  ''Lichen- 
thallus**  thus  not  unfrequently  comes  to  view — a  variable  "hypha" 
interruptedly  running  hither  and  thither,  and  accompanied  by  "goni- 
dia  '•  of  very  heterogeneous  character !  The  plant  named  by  Kutzing, 
Trichodictyon  rupestre^  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  to  be  the  same  as 
Cylindrooystis  crassa^  de  Bary,  is  frequently  (though  not  always) 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  fine  filaments  (which  seem,  however,  to 
be  inarticulate),  twisted  in  and  out  through  the  gelatinous  mass  made 
by  the  alga,  but  so  running  as  to  leave  rounded  spaces  between,  con- 
taining the  groups  of  the  Cylindrocystis-cells ;  they  seem,  in  fact,  to 
urge  their  way  between  the  more  dense  mucous  envelopes  formed  round 
the  groups  of  dividing  cells,  simply  because  they  find  the  intervals, 
being  softer,  more  readily  permeable.  These  filaments,  whatever 
their  nature  really  may  be,  cannot  be  doubted,  I  should  think,  to  be 
foreign,  though  they  were  introduced  into  the  generic  characters  by 
Kutzing,  being  considered  by  him  as  somehow  a  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  alga,  which,  indeed,  itself  reproduces  by  conjugation,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  in  fact,  a  desmid. 

Schwendener  claims  as  the  foundation  or  basis  for  the  production  of 
**  CoUemacesB"  only  suoh  nostochaceous  plants  as  live  in  moist  or  wet 
habitats — the  entirely  aquatic  forms  (Tiichormus,  Spharozyga,  Cylin- 
drospermum,  Dolichospermum),  he  considers,  being  inaccessible  under 
water,  are  protected  from  the  attack  of  the  parasite,  and  thus  '' cannot 
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enter  into  the  *  gonidia  question.' "  The  fact  that  these  latter  form 
independent  "spore- cells"  (reproducing  the  plant),  he  would  seem,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  hold  as  ha\dng  no  material,  if  any,  bearing  on 
the  question,  for  he  dwells  only  on  their  being  submerged  as  giving 
them  an  immunity.  **  But  in  any  case,"  he  says,  afterwards,  further 
on,  as  regards  the  question,  **  whether  certain  species  of  Cylindro- 
spermum  pass  into  the  *  gonidia  state*  [that  is,  become  the  basis  of 
Collemaceae]  remains  for  so  long  doubtful,  till  the  transition,  here  alone 
decisive,  be  observed.  In  the  Collema-thallus  itself  a  decision  is  of 
course  no  longer  possible,  since  the  spores  characteristic  of  Cylindro- 
spermum  apparently  just  as  little  come  to  development  in  the  gonidial 
state,  as  do  the  *  manubria'  of  the  Rivulariese."  (This  last  allusion 
has  a  bearing  on  Lichina,  &c.,  which  the  author  thinks  have  plants 
appertaining  to  RivularieaB  for  their  basis,  but  without  manuhria.)  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  were  such  Algte  as  these  truly  seized  upon 
by  this  completely  innocuous  parasite — nay,  which,  if  the  hypothesis 
be  true,  rather  tends  to  favour  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  *•  gonidia" 
— we  should  hardly  expect  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  innate  or  inhe- 
rited tendency  to  produce  **  spores"  would  at  the  same  time  become 
wholly  extinguished.  It  would,  I  should  venture  to  suppose,  seem 
probable,  even  admitting  the  views  of  Schwendener  and  Keess  as  re- 
gards Nostoc,  that  Cylindrospermum  is  not  likely  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  "gonidia  question."  But  the  isolated  observation,  for  the 
first  time  herein  recorded,  would  seem  to  show  that  Nostoc,  too,  may 
form  spores,  though  it  be,  indeed,  so  very  exceptionally,  and  so 
extremely  rarely. 

The  main  object,  then,  of  the  present  communication  is  to  offer  the 
following  three  suggestions  which  occur  to  me : — 

1.  To  suggest  the  possibility  that,  if  we  may  conceive  Dolichosper- 
mum,  &c.,  excluded  from  the  *'  gonidia  question "  as  forming  special 
fruit  (that  is,  "spores"),  so  might  we  regard  Nostoc  as  excluded, 
though  its  formation  ofsporesbeso  extremely  rare.  Seemingly,  indeed, 
the  capacity  of  forming  spores  by  an  algal  species,  supposed  to  become 
occasionally  liehenized,  is  not  a  reason  against  the  hypothesis  as  viewed 
by  Schwendener — he  only  assumes  that  such  an  example  of  the  alga 
surrenders,  or  leaves  in  abeyance,  its  tendency  to  the  production  of 
spores. 

2.  To  suggest  that  there  are  veritable  lichens  which  live  submerged, 
and  produce  their  apothecia.  I  presume,  however,  it  might  be  replied 
that  such  may  have  received  their  inoculation  by  the  parasite  during 
some  season  of  drought,  when  the  alga  lay  "  high  and  dry." 

3.  To  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  spores  of  Collema,  if  "  sown" 
on  some  other  gelatinous  substratum,  besides  that  of  Nostoc — say,  for 
instance,  a  Palmella  or  Mesotsenium — might  equally  well  germinate, 
penetrate  therein,  and  develop  a  hypha. 

There  seems,  I  venture  to  think,  no  d  priori  reason  against  this 
latter  supposition — inside  the  Nostoc,  the  **  reserve-stuff  "  of  the  spore 
being  exhausted,  and  the  chains  of  Nostoc  filaments  admittedly  intact. 
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and  no  '*  root-hairs"  as  yet  formed,  the  only  next  immediate  source  of 
nutriment  for  the  growing  hypha  would,  I  imagine,  in  the  experiment 
of  Recss,  appear  to  have  been  the  **Nostoc -jelly."     Now  a  "  PalmeUa- 
j(4ly,"  or  a  '*  Mesotaenium-jelly"  (both  aerial,  that  is,  not  under  water), 
would  seem  in  themselves  to  be  possibly  just  as  likely  to  afford  the  re- 
quisite/?aA«/w»»  for  the  germinating  and  growing  CoUema-spore.     If 
this  conjecture  should  be  borne  out,  which  I  would  indeed  put  with  all 
diflSdence,  what  would  be  the  result  of  Reess's  experiments,  or  rather, 
what  proven  thereby  ?     Such  a  combination  {if  capable)  with  a  Pal- 
mella  or  a  Mesotsenium  would  not  be  **  Collema,"  because  it  would  not 
have   **  nostochaccous'*  gonidia,  nor  the  characteristic  periderm.     If, 
indeed,  we  might  for  a  moment  assume  that  which  direct  experiment 
alone  could  prove,  and  a  germination  of  spores  and  penetration  of  the 
hypha  of  a  Collema  with  a  Mesotsenium  effected,  such  a  '*  lichen-thallus*' 
would  be,  I  apprehend,   unprecedented — a  hypha  liks  other  lichen- 
hyphao,  no  doubt  (but  known  to  be  that  of  a  Collema),  with  large  ellip- 
tical or  cylindrical  ''gonidia"  containing  a  central  "chlorophyll-plate," 
and   which  would  probably    (in  free  nature  at  least,    even   though 
accompanied  by  the  hypha, )  go  on  and  produce  zygospores  ! 

I  trust  that  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  understand  that 
I  put  them  forward  but  with  a  great  amount  of  diffidence;  it  was 
the  occurrence  of  my  little  spore  bearing  Nostoc,  which  suggested  to 
me  to  venture  to  do  so.  Isolated,  indeed,  as  was  that  example,  still  no 
matter  from  what  aspect  viewed,  even  though  it  be  urged  that  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  "  abnormar*  on  account  of  its  rarity,  it  cannot, 
I  apprehend,  but  be  regarded  under  any  circumstances, as  to  a  certain 
extent  suggestive  and  as  possessing  at  least  some  amount  of  significance. 


XXXVI.—  On  a  New  Approximation  to  the  Orbit  op  the  Binart 
Star  f  Ursae  Majoris.  By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D., 
M.ll.LA.      With  Plates  XXII.  &  XXIII.  (Science). 

[Read  June  24.  1872.] 

TuK  orbit  of  this  star  has  been  computed  by  Savary,  **  Connoiss 
des  Temps."  18.30,  by  Herschel  II.,  **  Trans.  Astronomical  Society," 
Lend.  Vol.  V.,  p.  209,  by  Miidler,  **  Dorpat  Observations,''  Vol  IX.,  by 
Villarceau,  ^' Astron.  Nachrichten,  Vol.  XXIX.,"  and  by  others.  It 
might  appear  that  any  further  investigation  of  a  subject  which 
hud  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  eminent  astronomers  was  su- 
perfluous. It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  recount  the  circum- 
stances which  render  a  new  detennination  of  the  orbit  desirable. 

f  Ursae  Majoris  is  a  binary  star,  whose  componentsare  ofthe4  and 5  5 
magnitudes  respectively — (Smyth).  The  periodic  time  of  this  star  is, 
probably,  a  little  less  than  sixty  years.  The  first  recorded  observation 
is  by  Herschel  I.,  in  the  year  1781.  The  star  has,  therefore,  been  watched 
during  the  entire  of  one  revolution,  and  half  of  another.  All  the  com- 
putations of  the  orbit  indicate  that  the  star  passed  through  periastron 
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between  the  spring  of  the  year  1816  and  the  spring  of  1817.  Before 
the  star  reached  its  last  periastron,  we  have  only  three  observations 
available ;  namely,  that  already  mentioned  (1781),  and  two  others  by 
the  same  eminent  observer  in  1802  and  in  1804.  These  last  ob- 
servations, as  Herschel  11.  remarks,  having  only  an  interval  of  two 
years,  are  of  little  more  value  than  a  single  observation.  After  1804 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  much  to  be  regretted  lacuna  in  the 
observations,  the  next  recorded  being  one  by  Struve  in  1819..*  It  is, 
therefore,  manifest  that,  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  preced- 
ing the  last  periastron  passage  of  the  star,  and  for  two  years  subse- 
quent to  the  passage,  no  observation  has  been  recorded.  Kow,  in 
diis  interval,  one  star  swept  round  the  other  with  amazing  velocity, 
accomplishing  a  change  of  position  of  no  less  than  168°  in  the  fifteen 
years..  Had  a  few  observations,  distributed  over  this  critical  period, 
been  available,  the  additional  information  would  have  enabled  these 
astronomers  who  have  investigated  the  subject  to  have  determined 
the  elements  of  the  orbit  with  the  utmost  attainable  precision.  So 
fjEur  as  the  value  of  observations  are  concerned^  the  most  critical  epoch 
is,  perhaps,  not  that  of  the  periastron  passage,  but  the  epoch  at  which 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  position  angle  is  a  maximum.  In  the 
present  case,  this  occurs  three  years  previously  to  periastron ;  thus, 
about  1814,  the  position  angle  changed  at  a  rate  exceeding  20°  per 
annum,  while  at  periastron  the  rate  was  about  13®  per  annum  ;  this 
shows  still  more  clearly  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  had  some 
obsenrations  between  1804  and  1819. 

Now,  however,  the  star  is  rapidly  approaching  its  second  peri- 
astron, through  which  it  will  pass  early  in  1876  ;  consequently,  the 
numerous  observations  of  the  last  few  years  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
supplied  the  want  of  observations  already  referred  to.  It  is  believed, 
that  by  the  aid  of  these  observations,  a  new  series  of  approximate 
elements  have  been  found,  which  represent  the  entire  system  of  ob- 
servations with  tolerable  fidelity. 

The  angle  of  position  of  the  star  is  now  (1872),  changing  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  a  careful  series  of  observations  for  the  next 
ten  years  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in  sidereal  dynamics. 

The  elements  of  the  four  orbits  already  referred  to,  are  given  in 
Table  I.f 


*  The  obsenratiooB  here  reftrred  to  are  taken  from   **  Dawca*  Catalo^e  uf 
Micrometric  Measures,"  M.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  353. 
t  Herschel,  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  4th  Ed.,  p.  578. 
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TABLE  I. 


Elefnenta  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Binary  Star  f  XTrsae  Majoris, 


demiazia 
Major. 


a 
3".857 

3-278 

2  -417 

2  *439 


Eooentri- 
city. 


0-41640 
0-37770 


0-41350 


0-43148 


Position 
of  Node. 


Q 

950-37 

97-78 
98  -87 
95-83 


Inclina- 
tion. 


r 

59''-67 
66-10 
54-93 
52  -82 


Angle  between 

Major  Axis 

and  Line  of 

Xodes. 


X 

131»-68 

134  -87 
130  -80 
128  -95 


Period  in 
Yeara 


Pwihelion 
Paasage,       Authoiity. 


A.O. 


F 
58-262 

60-720 


1817-25 
1816-78 


Hencfael  II. 
Madler. 
61-576     1816-86     Vilkioeau. 


61-464     1816-44 


Por  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  elements,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Sir  John  Hcrschel's  beautiful  memoir  already  referred 
to  (p.  172). 

We  next  proceed  to  compare  these  orbits  with  the  observationB. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  observations  available  for  this  purpose, 
twenty- two  have  been  selected,  distributed  fairly  over  the  ninety 
years  during  which  the  star  has  been  observed ;  and,  wherever  a  choice 
has  been  possible,  the  results  which  have  the  greatest  weight  have 
been  adopted.  The  selection  has  principally  been  made  from  ''  Dawea' 
Catalogue  of  Micrometrical  Measurements"  already  referred, to ;  other 
observations  have  been  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Briinnow. 

The  comparison  has  only  been  instituted  between  the  observed 
and  computed  angles  of  position,  as  the  angle  of  position  is  susceptible 
of  much  more  precise  measurement  than  the  distance.  The .  result  of 
the  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  II.  The  first  column  contains  the 
number  of  the  observation ;  the  second,  the  observer  on  whose  authority 
the  angle  of  position  is  given  ;  the  third  contains  the  epoch,  expressed 
in  years  a.  d.,  and  decimals  of  a  year ;  the  fourth  contains  tiie  ob- 
served position ;  the  fifth  contains  the  positions  computed  from  Savary's 
elements;  the  sixth  contains  the  difference  between  the  positions 
computed  from  Savary's  elements  and  the  observed  positions. 

The  remaining  columns  contain  the  computed  positions  and  dif- 
ferences for  the  elements  determined  by  the  three  other  astronomers 
referred  to. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  Savary's  elements  represent  the  observa- 
tions up  to  No.  6  very  wclL  After  No.  6,  the  calculated  position 
falls  behind  the  observed  position,  the  difference  reaching  a  maximum 
in  No.  13,  where  it  amounts  to  9°  44 ;  the  discrepancy  then  decreases 
until  in  No.  22  the  difference  only  amounts  to  3^-62.  Savary's  ele- 
ments, though  the  earliest  in  point  of  date,  do  not  exhibit  such  large 
discrepancies  as  either  of  the  three  remaining  orbits.  No  observations 
were  available  for  the  determination  of  Savary's  orbit  later  than 
No.  7. 

The  elements  given  by  Herschel  II.  give  for  No.  22  a  calculated 
position  17**.43  in  excess  of  the  observed  position;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  greatest  difference  is  6°06  in  No.  13.  With  reference  to 
this  determination,  Herschel  II.  remarks,  ''  the  case  is  one  highly 
unfavourable  for  the  application  of  my  method ;  and,  moreover,  the 
resulting  elements  are  those  of  a  first  approximation  only."  In  the 
computation  of  these  elements,  as  in  those  of  Savary,  no  observations 
later  than  No.  7  were  available. 

Madler's  elements  represent  i^e  first  eighteen  observations  with 
surprising  fidelity,  and  there  is  no  very  serious  discrepancy  until  the 
last  observation,  No.  22,  when  the  calculated  position  exceeds  the 
observed  position  by  33**. 

Yillarceau's  elements  are  much  of  the  same  character  asMadler's, 
and  the  differences  (though  greater  than  Madler's)  are  not  very  serious 
until  No.  22,  where  the  calculated  position  is  37°*91  greater  than  the 
observed  position. 

If,  as  there  cannot  be  a  reason  for  doubting,  one  star  of  the  pair 
has  a  relative  motion  about  the  other,  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the 
fixed  star  is  the  focus,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  any  one  of 
the  four  sots  of  elements  which  have  been  examined  represent  that 
ellipse  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brunnow's  observation  of  1872*28  (No.  ?2), 
Madler's  elements  would,  no  doubt,  have  fair  claims ;  but  that  obser- 
vation (in  addition  to  those  which  immediately  precede  it)  necessitates 
some  change  in  the  elements. 

The  extremely  elegant  method  invented  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  described  by  him  in  his  memoir  already  referred  to,  appears  a 
most  appropriate  method  for  deducing,  at  all  events,  approximate 
elements.  It  is  proposed  by  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  to  ap- 
ply this  method  to  a  new  determination,  embracing,  for  the  purpose, 
obsor\^ation8  between  1781-97  and  187228.  The  application  of  the 
method  to  the  present  instance  will  be  described  in  detail. 

A  sheet  of  paper  neatly  divided  into  square  millimetres,  by  ruled 
lines,  with  every  tenth  line  darker  than  the  rest,  is  mounted  upon  a 
drawing-board. 

On  a  horizontal  line  abscisssB  are  marked  at  the  rate  of  two  milli- 
meters per  annum,  corresponding  to  every  date  in  Dawes'  list  of  positions 
of  f  Trsae,  already  referred  to.  To  these  are  added  a  few  positions 
quoted  by  Herschel,  not  included  in  Dawes'  list,   and  from  No.  18  to 
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No.  22  of  Table  IL  In  all,  sixty-four  mean  results  of  observation 
are  employed. 

Ordinates  are  then  erected  on  the  scale  of  one  millimeter  to  each 
of  the  angles  of  position. 

All  the  points  thus  constructed  would,  if  the  observations  were 
perfect,  lie  upon  a  curve.  The  next  task  is,  therefore,  to  draw  among 
all  the  points  the  curve  which,  on  the  whole,  coincides  most  nearly 
with  the  observations.  The  abundance  of  points  in  the  lower  portion 
of  this  curve  renders  its  form  in  that  neighbourhood  a  matter  of  but 
little  uncertainty  ;  this  will  enable  the  form  of  the  curve  in  the  ear- 
lier portions  to  be  corrected,  where  there  are  but  few  points  to  guide 
the  hand  in  its  formation.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  setting  up 
the  ordinates,  that  the  positions  of  1781*97,  1802*09,  180408  are 
each  to  be  increased  by  360°,  as  otherwise  the  curve  would  be  dis- 
continuous. 

The  curve,  having  been  completed,  is  now  submitted  with  this 
communication  to  the  Academy.     (Plate  XXII.,  Science). 

Ordinates  are  read  off  upon  this  curve,  for  every  five  years.  The 
angles  of  position,  thus  interpolated,  are  given  in  the  third  column  of 
Table  IIL 

TABLE  IIL 

The  Angles  of  Position  and  the  Distances  tn  the  Projected  Ellipse, 
dedueedfirom  the  Corresponding  Epochs  hy  the  Interpolating  Curve. 


No. 

Epoch. 

Interpolatod 
Angle  of 
Position. 

DiBtanoe. 

t 

9 

1 

1785 

136«>  -0 

84*5 

2 

1790 

123  -0 

95-1 

8 

1795 

112   -5 

97-1 

4 

1800 

101    '5 

92*6 

6 

1S05 

88   -5 

77-8 

6 

1810 

59   -0 

40*4 

7 

1815 

828   -0 

89-1 

8 

1820 

280   '0 

51-2 

9 

1825 

245   -5 

54-1 

10 

1830 

212  -0 

52-0 

11 

1835 

181   -0 

56*4 

12 

1840 

158   -5 

65*1 

18 

1845 

137   -6 

82-5 

14 

1850 

126   -0 

98-2 

15 

1855 

115  -5 

91*8 

16 

1860 

104   -5 

93-1 

17 

1865 

91   -3 

79-5 

18 

1870 

64   -0 

50-1 

19 

1872-28 

24   -2 

28-8 
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In  No.  19  the  angle  of  position  is  inferred  directly  from  obaerva*- 
tion.     The  other  eighteen  positions  are  derived  from  the  cturve. 

Tangents  are  next  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  points  eorrespondibg 
to  the  dates  of  Table  III.     From  the  intersection  of  these  tangents 

with  the  squares  upon  the  ruled  paper,  the  values  of  3-  are  readil j 

ascertained.    The  last  column  of  the  Table  contains  the  values  of 


J 


dt 

20.000  ^  - 


t  being  expressed'  in  years^  and  0  in  degrees. 

The  quantity     1^  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 

two  stars;  this  follows  from  the  law  of  the  description  of  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  a  property  which,  if  true  in  the  original  ellipse,  is 
also  true  in  the  projected  ellipse. 

According  to  the  process  adopted  in  this  method,  the  real  distances 
are  discarded  (for  the  present  at  least),  and  the  projected  ellipse 
is  to  be  constructed  from  the  interpolated  angles  of  position  and 
computed  distances,  that  is,  from  the  third  and  fourth  columns  of 
Table  III. 

From  a  line  Sn,  Fig,  2,  where  S  is  the  largev'star-  supposed  fiaed^ 
the  points  1,  2,  &c.,  19,  are  set  off,  For  example,  the  angle  7  Sn^ 
is  328°,  and  the  distance  ^  7  is  39*1  millimeters,  being  tiie  angle  and 
distance  taken  from  No.  7  of  Table  III. 

If  the  observations  were  perfect,  and  the  graphical  construction 
correct,  we  should  find,  assuming  that  the  law  of  gravitation  holds  in 
the  binary  star,  that  the  points  1  to  19  are  all  on  the  circumference 
of  an  ellipse.  S  would  not  be  situated  in  the  focus,  unless  in  the 
exceptional  case  where  the  plane  of  the  ellipse  was  normal  to  the 
visual  ray. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  ellipse  could  pass  directly  through  all  the 
points,  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  construct  the  ellipse  which, 
upon  the  whole,  passes  most  nearly  through  and  among,  the  srstem. 
The  ellipse  found  by  trial  is  shown  in  Plate  XXILI.  (Science). 
This  ellipse  passes  through  1,  3,  11,  13,  extremely  close  to  2,  9,  10, 
16,  17,  18,  tolerably  close  to  4,  5,  6,  8,  while- it  is  at  some  distance 
from  7,  12,  14,  15,  19. 

The  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  investigation  will  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that,  if  the  observations  were  perfect,  the  pro- 
jectcd  ellipse  would  not  be  different  from  the  ellipse  thus  found. 

Through  Jf  draw  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse,  and  a  diameter  through 
C  parallel  to  the  tangent,  then  CA  (=  rt')  and  CD  (=  ft'),  are  the 
projections  of  the  major  axis  (a),  and  minor  axis  {b)  of  the  real 
ellipse. 
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We  hare  now  to  deduce  the  real  ellipse  from  the  projected  ellipse. 
By  measuTeinent  we  find^ 

CA  =  62-6  =  « 

CD  =  57-7  =  b' 

CS  =  23-7 
nSA  =  812°  =  a 
nSx   =     70*  =  p. 

8  is  the  focus  of  the  real  ellipse,  C  the  projection  of  the  centre 
of  the  real  ellipse ;  AM  is  therefore  the  projection  of  the  major  axis 
of  the  real  ellipse,  whose  eccentricity  must  be 

CS 

CA  =  ''■''''' 

The  ratio  ^ »     ,  =  1 080, 

^     -/I  -  tf' 

a' 
and  ^/-  =  1085. 

If  0  be  the  angle  between  the  intersection  of  the  real  and  the 
projected  ellipses  and  the  line  Sn,  and  if  7  be  the  inclination  of  the 
pliuaes  of  the  two  ellipses, 


then 

tan  2  n 


I  J,]  cos  2a  +  fr  J  cos  2)9. 


cos  7  =  \/  -  tan  (Q  -  a),  tan  (Q  -  /3). 

Whence  we  deduce 

n  =  lOr  -28 
7  =    63*  07, 

X  is  tiie  angle  between  the  line  drawn  from  8  through  perihelion  in 
the  real  ellipse  and  the  line  of  nodes.     We  have 


-J- 


.     tan  (o  -  11) 
tan  X       '-        ^  ^ 


tan  (/9  -  Q). 
whence,  X  »  135**32. 
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We  have  now  to  deduce  the  periodic  time,  and  also  the  epoch, 
when  the  star  last  passed  through  periastron.  "We  have  the  for- 
mulae— 

N  (^ .  «)  8  «  .  «  sin  «. 


tan|=   /ill  tan?, 
tan  {v  -  \)  cos  7  =  tan  {0  -  O), 


A  Talue  of  0  being  substituted  in  the  last  of  these  equations^  v  be- 
comes known,  whence  u  is  known  by  the  second  equation  ;  and  by 
substitution  in  the  first,  we  have  a  relation  between  n  and  «,  when 
the  known  value  of  t  is  introduced. 

At  the  date  1802,  the  value  of  0^  read  off  from  the  interpolating 
curve,  is  96*5,  and  at  1872  '2,  the  value  of  0  is  24**19. 

From  these  we  deduce 

n  «  -  6*-012, 
•  =    1816*405, 

whence  the  periodic  time  is, 

59*88  years. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  true  ellipae. 
In  the  determination  of  this  element  alone  do  we  employ  the  observed 
distances. 

Observed  measures  of  the  distances  from  Nos.  4  to  22  are  given 
in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV. 

The  observed  Distances  of  f  Ursae  Majoris^  compared  with  the  Radii 

vectores  in  the  Projected  Ellipse,  Fig.  2. 


Vo. 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Obserred 
Distuioe. 


2" 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


•660 
•810 
•442 
•716 
•761 
•446 
•441 
•481 
•018 
•898 
•010 
•967 
•182 
•667 
•442 
•060 
•900 
•740 
•316 


Distance  on 

Fig.  2, in 

Milumetrefl. 


Total,   .       46"  •729 


61^0 

66-6 

68  6 

62-4 

53  6 

72'0 

77  5 

80 

98 

97 

97 

97-8 

94^5 

79 

71 

66 

59 

64 

82 


•0 
•5 
•0 
•4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


1336  1 


The  observed  distances  are  given  in  the  second  column ;  the  cor- 
responding distances  in  millimeters  from  8  to  the  circumference  of 
the  ellipse,  Fig.  2,  are  found  in  the  third  colunm.  We  have  now  to 
find  the  angular  magnitude  corresponding  to  one  millimeter,  on  the 
scale  we  have  adopted*  The  sum  of  the  observed  distances  is  45''*7999 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  quantities  in  the  third  column  ii 


13361. 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have  as  the  average  value  of 
one  millimeter 

0'''0342247, 


whence, 


-4C7-62-^-6-2"1425. 
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It  is  easily  seen  that 

.  ^  cos  (nSA  -  0) 

a^AC ^^ ^, 

cos  X 


-2"  1-425 


2''-691. 


cos  SO*-  43' 
cos  44*.  41' 


Wo  have  yet  to  make  a  «nall  change  in  the  yalue  of  O.  We  can 
calcukte  the  quantity  ^  -  Q,  when  we  know  the  time  and  the  other 
elements.  The  diflference  between  9  ^  £i  thus  computed,  and  the  ob- 
served value  of  0  gives  a  value  of  Q.  This  quantity  has  been  thui 
deduced  firom  the  observations,  and  the  moan  value  is 


103*'  6' 


Collecting  the  results,  we  have 


TABLE  V. 


N&w  ApproximaU  Elements  of  the  Binary  Star  {  Vreae 

Majorie. 


Semi-aziB 
Major. 

Eccentri- 
city. 

Pontion 
of  Node. 

Inclina- 
tion. 

Angle 
between 

Major  axis 
and  line 

of  Kodos. 

Period  in 
Tears. 

Mean 
Motion. 

FwibeUon 

PMMge»A.l» 

a 
2"  Ml 

e 
0*8786 

O 
103»-6 

r 

68oX 

X 

1850-8 

P 
89  88 

fi 
6*-012 

c 

1816.405 

In  Table  YI.  will  be  found  the  comparison  of  the  anglei  of  poatioOr 
computed  by  the  new  elements,  with  those  given  by  the  observations. 

The  observations  which  have  been  employed  are  the  same  aa  those 
of  Table  II.,  with  two  more  (Nos.  22  and  23)  added. 
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TABLE  VL 

Comparistm  of  the  Anglen  of  Position^  computed  from  the  New  Approxi- 
mate Elements  of  (  Ursae  MajoriSy  with  Observation. 


No. 

Obsenrer. 

Epoch. 

Obseired 
Position. 

Compute 
Position. 

Difference. 

1 

Henchel  I.,    .     .     .     . 

1781-97 

1430-78 

147»-37 

+  80-69 

2 

Hervchel  I.,    .     •     .     . 

180209 

97-62 

98-53 

+  1 

•01 

8 

Henchel  I.,    .     .     .     . 

1804  08 

92-63 

92-55 

-  0 

■08 

4 

Strove, 

181910 

284  -55 

287  -93 

+  8- 

38 

6 

Henchel  II.  and  South, . 

1828-29 

258  -45 

259  -20 

-t-  0 

75 

6 

South, 

1825-22 

244  -53 

246  -20 

+  1' 

67 

7 

Struve, 

1827-27 

228  -27 

231  -68 

+  3- 

36 

8 

Dawes, 

1832-27 

196  -72 

195-13 

-  1 

59 

9 

Dawes, 

1840*29 

150  -85 

152  -95 

+  1' 

10 

10 

Dawes, 

1842-27 

144  -76 

145  -98 

+  1- 

■22 

11 

Dawes, 

1848-28 

142-17 

142  -85 

+  0 

■68 

12 

Dawes, 

1849-80 

126  -58 

127  -10 

-f  0 

52 

13 

Miller, 

18.'>2  13 

122  -28 

120  -87 

-  1 

•41 

14 

Jacob, 

1853  20 

119-47 

118-58 

-  0 

•89 

15 

Dawes, 

1854  36 

115-87 

116-12 

+  0 

•25 

16 

Dembowaki,   .... 

1858-20 

108  -09 

107  -80 

-  0 

•29 

17 

Dembowski,   .... 

1863  23 

96-66 

94-87 

-  1 

•79 

18 

EngelmanD,    .... 

1865-12 

91-42 

88-43 

-  2 

•99 

19 

Dembowski,   .     .     .     . 

1866-30 

86-76 

83*52 

-  3 

•24 

20 

Dembowski,    .... 

1867-31 

82  -22 

78-65 

-  8 

•67 

21 

Dembowski,   .     .     .     . 

1868-30 

77-50 

72  -58 

-  4 

•92! 

22 

Dembowski,    .... 

1870-24 

67-74 

56-10 

-  1 

64 

23 

Dembowski,  .... 

1871  22 

47-70 

43-80 

-  3 

•90 

24 

Briinnow,       .... 

1872-28 

24  19 

26-47 

+  2-28 

We  must  probably  look  for  the  final  correction  of  the  elements  to 
observations  which  will  be  made  during  the  next  ten  years. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  approximate  elements  now 
presented  with  observation,  an  ephemeris  of  the  position  angle  has 
been  computed.  The  ephemeris  gives  the  position  angle,  at  intervals 
of  three  months,  from  1872-50  to  1878*75.  The  greatest  velocity  of 
change  in  the  angular  position  occurs  about  1873*25.  At  this  date 
the  rate  will  be  fully  20*  per  annum.  The  periastron  passage  takes 
place  about  1876*28,  thus  the  period  included  in  the  ephemeris  con- 
tains the  most  critical  part  of  the  entire  orbit. 
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TABLE  VIL 

Ephemerii  of  the  Angle  of  Position  of  the  Binary  Star  f  Ursae  Maforts^ 
computed  from  the  New  Approximate  Elements. 


) 


No. 

Epoch. 

Conumted 
Pootioii. 

1 

1872-50,  A.D. 

22<»'4 

2 

•76 

17  -5 

8 

78-00 

12-5 

4 

•25 

7-8 

6 

•50 

2-3 

6 

•76 

857-2 

7 

74-00 

852  1 

8 

•26 

847-0 

9 

•50 

842-2 

10 

-75 

837  6 

11 

7500 

888*2 

12 

•26 

829-0 

18 

•50 

826-1 

14 

•75 

821-4 

15 

7600 

.     817-9 

16 

•25 

814*7 

17 

•50 

311  -6 

18 

•75 

808  -6 

19 

7700 

805  -8 

20 

•25 

808*2 

21 

•60 

800  -7 

22 

•75 

298-4 

28 

78-00 

296  -1 

24 

-26 

293-9 

25 

•50 

291  -8 

26 

-75 

289*7 

/ 
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XXXVII. — A  Synopsis  of  the  Mosses  of  Ibeland.    Br  Divro  Moore, 

Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

[Read  24th.  June,  1872.] 

Iw  offering  to  tho  Academy  the  present  synopsis  of  Irish  Bryology,  I 
have  to  observe  that  the  muscological  department  of  our  flora  has  not 
been  suffered  to  lag  behind  the  other  cryptogamic  sections,  but  has  rather 
been  kept  in  advance  of  them.  Two  complete  works  on  the  subject 
have  appeared  in  which  all  the  species  are  described  which  were 
known  at  the  respective  periods  of  their  publication  to  inhabit  Ire- 
land. The  first  of  these  books,  written  by  Dawson  Turner,  was 
published  in  1804,  with  the  title  of  **  Muscologiae  Hibernicae  Spicile- 
gium ;"  the  second,  by  the  illustrious  muscologist.  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  of 
Kenmare,  who  in  1836  contributed  the  second  part  of  Mackay's  "Flora 
Hibemica,*'  containing  the  Mosses,  &c.  In  1855  the  late  William  "Wil- 
son, of  Warrington,  published  his  classical  "  Bryologia  Britannica," 
in  which  he  notices  as  Irish,  some  species  not  included  by  Dr.  Taylor 
in  his  work,  but  which  the  author  had  found  when  examining  tho 
herbaria  of  Dawson  Turner  and  Sir  William  Hooker,  to  whom  these 
plants  had  been  sent  by  the  late  Miss  Hutchins  of  Bantry,  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  all  cryptogamic  botanists  both  here  and  abroad. 
About  the  period  when  that  lady  contributed  so  many  novelties 
from  Ireland  to  the  late  Sir  James  Smith,  for  his  **  English  Botany," 
as  well  as  to  Dawson  Tumor  and  Hooker,  there  were  a  number  of 
bryologists  in  this  country.  In  the  preface  to  tho  **8picilegium," 
Dawson  Turner  mentions  Dr.  Robert  Scott,  then  Professor  of  Botany 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  and  John  Tcmplcton,  of  Belfast,  as  gentlemen  from 
whom  he  had  received  contributions  towards  hil  work.  He  also  quotes 
Dr.  Wade,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  Buxhaumia  aphylla,  a  rare  and  very  curious  moss,  which  is 
figured  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,*'  vol.  iv., 
1804,  but  has  not  been  rediscovered  in  Ireland  since  Wade's  time. 
I  know  further  that  Dr.  Francis  Barker  paid  considerable  attention 
to  Mosses,  and  communicated  his  observations  to  Mr.  Mackay  and 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.  In  1829  Mr.  Wilson,  the  distinguished  author 
of  "  Bryologia  Britannica,"  paid  a  long  visit  to  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  Mosses,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  counties,  where 
he  collected  a  number  of  kinds  not  previously  known  as  Irish,  and 
also  detected  several  species  new  to  science,  some  of  which  he  had 
figured  and  described  in  the  Supplement  to  "  English  Botany,**  and 
other  works.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond, 
who  was  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cork  (when  that  estab- 
lishment was  extant),  and  a  good  muscologist,  added  a  considerablo 
number  of  rare  and  some  new  species,  which  are  included  by  Dr.  Tay- 
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lor  in  the  '*  Flora  Hibemica."  In  1845,  the  "  Contributions  to  the  Flora 
and  Fauna  of  the  County  of  Cork"  was  published,  in  which  Br.  Power 
fj^ives  a  full  list  of  the  Mosses  known  to  him  as  natives  of  that  count j. 
This  list  contains  173  species,  six  of  which  had  not  been  pre- 
yiously  noticed  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Again,  in  1856,  an  important  list 
of  "  New  or  scarce  Irish  Mosses  found  chiefly  in  the  County  of  Cork," 
was  published  by  Isaac  Carroll,  in  the  **  Phytologist*'  for  that  year, 
vol.  i.,  p.  236.  He  records  fifty-seven  species,  and  claims  twenty- 
two  of  them  as  not  having  been  before  recorded  as  Iiisii. 
Among  those  who  have  studied  Irish  Muscology,  though  they  have 
not  published  many  of  their  observations,  I  may  mention  Dr. 
Thomas  Alexander,  of  Cork,  who  investigated  the  Muscology  of 
the  ncighboui-hood  of  that  city,  and  some  of  the  results  are  published 
in  the  **  Contributions  to  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Cork."  Mr.  David  Orr. 
my  assistant  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  has  assiduously  and 
successfully  collected  Mosses  for  many  years,  and  has  been  the  first 
to  discover  several  rare  kinds,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  their 
proper  place.  Dr.  Dickie,  formerly  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  now  of  Aberdeen  University,  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  Mosses  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  discovered  many 
new  habitats  of  the  rarer  species.  Mr.  George  E.  Hunt  of  Manchester, 
has  frequently  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Mosses  and 
Hepaticeay  and  has  distributed  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  them. 
The  only  other  contribution  of  any  considerable  extent  to  our  moss  flora 
which  I  have  not  made  myself,  is  that  by  Dr.  Carrington  of  Ecdes,  Lan- 
cashire, who  in  1 862  published  his  **  Gleanings  among  the  Irish  Crypto- 
gams," in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh* 
Vol.  vii.  The  author  states  that  he  spent  eleven  weeks  at  KiUamey 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  1861,  investigating  the 
ciyptogamic  plants  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  by  far  the  richest  in  Ireland.  His  published  list  of  mosses 
then  found,  amounts  to  119  species,  including  those  for  which  ho 
(juotes  me  as  authority,  and  among  thorn  is  one  which  had  not  been 
previously  noticed  as  Ii-ish,  namely, — Sphagnum  aurieulatum. 

My  own  bryological  researches  have  extended  over  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  some  of  the  results  have  alreadv  been  published  by  Taylor 
and  Wilson  in  their  books.  From  time  to  time  I  have  also  myself  pub- 
lished my  subsequent  observations  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
University  Zoological  and  Botanical  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Dublin  Natural  History  Society. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  moss  flora  has  not  been  neglected  ; 
but  these  separate  contributions  are  so  scattered  through  different 
publications,  that  no  foreigner  or  other  person  unacquainted  with  them, 
can  form  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  their  extent.  They  can 
only  judge  from  the  lat^^st  full  publication  on  the  subject,  which 
is  the  '*  Flora  Hibemica"  in  1836.  In  the  present  synopsis,  I  have 
<  ndt^noiirod  as  far  as  possible  to  rectify  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
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this  department  of  our  flora,  by  collecting  from  the  scattered  papers 
those  species  which  are  noticed  in  them  as  additions,  along  with 
several  which  I  possess  that  are  not  yet  published,  and  together  with 
those  in  the  old  floras,  referring  each  to  its  proper  genus.  In  this 
way,  I  trust  to  offer  to  the  Academy  a  full  account  of  the  Mosses  of 
Ireland,  so  far  as  they  are  known  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  species  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  in  "  Flora  Hibemica,'* 
amount  to  229,  while  those  whicli  have  been  added  since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  work  in  1836,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  140  species, 
these  being  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  mosses  now  known  to  be 
natives  of  Ireland. 

In  the  present  essay  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  our  Irish 
Mosses  in  Sub-orders  and  Tribes  according  to  the  latest  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  followed,  as  being  the  simplest, 
and  probably  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared,  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mitten  in  his  '*  Musei  Austro-Americanif'*  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xii.,  1869. 

Mr.  Mitten's  arrangement  differs  considerably  from  those  employed 
by  previous  writers  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Acrocarpi  and  PUurocarpi  which  have  been  so  long  in  usu 
by  Muscologists  have  been  discontinued,  and  three  other  divisions  sub- 
stituted, these  6eing  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  peristome, 
which  affords  better  defined  characters  than  any  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
Secondly,  the  group  Cleistocarpiy  e.  g.  Phascum,  &c.,  of  authors,  which 
have  generally  been  considered  to  form  a  section  separate  from  the 
opercidate  mosses,  has  been  abolished  as  unnatural,  and  the  species 
which  composed  it  have  been  distributed  among  the  tribes  to  which 
they  have  most  natural  affinity. 

In  describing  the  genera  and  species,  I  have  first  given  a  brief 
diagnosis  of  each,  and  separately,  the  principal  synonyms  under 
which  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  designated  by  authors,  fol- 
lowed by  the  habitats  of  the  rarer  kinds,  and  notices  of  their  distribu- 
tion through  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it. 


SUB-ORDERS  AND  TRIBES. 

Sub-order  I.  Stegocabfi.     Capsule  opening  by  transverse  separation 
at  the  medial  line ;  upper  portion  caducous,  rarely  persistent. 

HouoDiCTTi.  Leaves  composed  of  cells  uniform  in  structure. 

1.  Eloimodantes,      Peristome  of  the  capsule,    with  four  narrow 

teeth  composed  of  confluent  membranous  cells. 

Tribe  1.  TsTBAPHiDEiB. 

2.  Arthrodontes,   Peristome  of  the  capsule  with  8  teeth  in  pairs ; 

16-32-64,  variously  cleft,  and  composed  of  a  double  stratum 
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of  cells.      The  outer  coloured,  the   inner    hyaline;    some- 
times an  internal  membranous  peristome  is  present. 

A.  Leaves  in  hori%ontal  planes  rarely  vertical. 

a.  Stems  erect  or  procumbent.     Fruit  terminal  on  the  main  stem,  or 
more  rarely  terminal  on  short  lateral  hranehea. 

*  Male  flowers  yemmiform. 

Tribe  2.  I)icra.ve2B. 
,,     3.  GaiMuiE^. 
„     4.  Letjcobryba. 
„     5.  T&icnosTOHEJs. 
„     6.  Orthotbichb^. 
''^''^  Male  flowers  in  discoid  heads. 

Tribe  7.  Fuxarie-ze. 
y,     8.  Splachne^. 
,,     9.  Bartrahikb. 


»> 


10.  Brye^. 


aa.  Stems  creepiny  ;  fruit  lateral  from  the  main  stem,  or  from  short  side 

branches. 

h.  Leaves,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten-ranked. 

Tribe  11.  Hookbrie^. 

bb.  Leaves  spreadiny  equally,  or  compressed,  disposed  more  or  less  in  diverse 

series. 

Tribe  12.  Neckeuejs. 
,,     13.  Stebeodonte£. 

„       14.    HTPNEiE. 

B.  Leaves  expanded  distichously  in  two  planes. 
Tribe  15.  SEiTOPEnrLLEJS. 

3.  Nematodontes.  Teeth  of  peristome  of  capsule  composed  of  fila- 
ments, sometimes  free,  or  with  teeth -like  processes  connected 
at  their  apices,  or  into  a  folded  membrane. 

Tribe  16.  Polttrichrb. 

„       17.   BUXBATJMIE^. 

Heterodictti.  Leaves  composed  of  cells  diverse  in  form,  and 
also  differing  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  some  being 
chlorophyllous  and  narrow,  others  with  spiral  or  annular 
filaments. 

Tribe  18.  Sphagne^. 
Sub-order  II.    ScnisTOCARPJU     Capsule  opening  by  longitudinal   fis- 
sures at  its  sides,  the  segments  cohering  at  their  apices. 

Tribe  19.  Andre^ej-:. 


i 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TRIBES  AND  GENERA. 

Tribe  1.  Tetraphide-b. 

Perennial  or  annual  mosses,  growing  gregariously  on  dry  banks  or 
moist  shady  rocks  ;  stems  slender,  simple  or  dicbotomous.  Cap- 
sules pedicellate,  oblongo-cylindrical,  slightly  reticulated  ;  opercu- 
lum slender,  conico-elongated;  cal3rptra  mitriform,  ribbed,  lacerated 
at  the  base.  Peristome  of  4  teeth.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  or 
ovate-subulate,  upper  ones  larger  and  more  or  less  spreading; 
areolations  roundi^,  or  obtusely  angular.  Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Genera, 

Calyptra  mitriform,  plicate,  lacerated  at  base,       1.  Tetraphis. 

Oalyptra  submitriform,   large,  nearly  covering 

the  capsole, 2.  Tetrodontium. 

Tribe  2.  DiCRANEiB. 

Small  mosses  with  stems  more  or  less  robust  growing  in  lax  or  dense 
tufts,  the  lower  portion  frequently  matted  together.  Leaves  lax  or 
densely  crowded,  spreading  equally,  secund  or  falcate-secund, 
often  rigid  and  shining  with  a  silky  lustre;  alar  cells  at  base 
frequently  turgid  and  conspicuous.  Fruit  terminal  on  main  stems  or 
on  elongated  branches ;  capsules  entire  or  operculate.  Peristome  of 
the  latter  single,  of  16  teeth,  variously  cleft,  mostly  to  the  middle 
or  base  into  32  filiform  processes. 

Sub-tribe  1.  Brttchie^.     Capsule  without  a  deciduous  lid. 

Calyptra  cleft  on  one  side ;  leaves  setaceous, 
pale  green ;  shining ;  capsules  nearly 
sessile  among  the  perichaBtal  leaves,         .     3.  Pleuridiuk. 

Sub-tribe  2.  Dicranoidb.£.     Lid  of  capsule  deciduous. 

a.  Teeth  of  peristome  16. 
Genera, 

Calyptra  multifld  at  base,  teeth  of  peristome 

short,  truncate,  and  fugacious,         .         .     4.  Brachtodus. 

Calyptra  cuculliform  ;  teeth  of  peristome,  lan- 
ceolate acute, 5.  SELioERii. 

Teeth  of  peristome,  short,  broad,  and  bifld. 

Calyptra    not  inflated,   areolation  of  leaves 

nearly  rectangular  at  base,      .        .         .6.  DicRiNicLLA. 
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Teeth  of  peristome  deeply  cleft  in  filiform 
processes  ;  calyptra  cuculliform ;  capsule 
striated,  swollen  at  the  neck  into  a  short 
struma, 7.  CERATODOir. 

Teeth    of  peristome    entire ;    capsule    oval, 

striated, 8.  Rhibdoweissta. 

Teeth  of  peristome  perforated ;  capsule  without 

annulus,        ...••.     9.  Blindia. 

Teeth     of    peristome    connivent,    irregular, 

fragile, •        .10.  CTKODONmrx. 

Teeth  split  half  way  down,    .        •        .         .11.  Abctoa. 

Teeth  slightly  split,  sometimes  entire,     .         .12.  Diosodoittiijk. 

Teeth,  cloven  halfway  down,  into  two  unequal 

portions, 13.  DrcRANnv. 

aa.  Teeth  of  peristoma,  oloveu  nearly  to  the  hase  into  32  diviaionfl. 

Calyptra  fringed  at  the  hase,  .         .         .14.  Caxptlopus. 

Calyptra  not  fringed  at  the  base,     .        .         .15.  Diorajtodontium. 

Leaves  distichous. 

Teeth  of  peristome  split  into  irregular  seg-  * 

ments,  or  entire, 16.  DisnoHnrK. 

Tribe  3.  GBHiMrsiB. 

Perennial  mosses,  with  more  or  less  elongated  stems,  having  dichotomous 
or  fastigiate  branches,  growing  gregariously  or  in  close  tufts.  Leaves 
short  and  persistent,  not  rarely  with  hyaline  or  piliferous  points ; 
areolation  dense  and  dot-like.  Peristome  single,  of  16  teeth, 
variously  perforated  or  cleft  into  two  or  three  segments. 

Omera, 

Calyptra  small  coiiico-subulate,  set®,  geni- 
culate,   17.  Caxptlostbliitx. 

Calyptra  mitriform,  lobed  at  the  base,      .         .18.  Guihhia. 

Calyptra,  small,  not  extending  to  the  mouth  of 

capsule,  lacerated  or  entire  at  base,  .  19,  ScaisTiDiUH. 

Calyptra  mitriform,  plicate,    nearly  covering 

the  capsule,   ......  20.  Gltphomttrium. 

Calyptra  mitriform,  deeply  furrowed,  .21.  Ptychomitbuxm. 

Calyptra  with  subulatn  rough  beak,  membra- 
naceous and  multifid  at  base,  .         .  22.  RACOMrTRirM. 
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Tribe  4.  LExrcoBBYEJ=:. 

Pale,  wbitisli,  glaucous  mosses,  growing  in  dense  masses,  with  dicho- 
tomously  branched  stems.  Leaves  soft,  pale,  white -coloured,  con- 
slating  of  two  or  more  layers  of  large  pellucid  cells,  among  which 
are  intercellular  chlorophyllose  passages.  Fruit  terminal  iroxn, 
the  stems  or  branches;  capsule  erect  or  inclined;  peristome  single 
of  16  bifid  teeth. 

One  geniur,  23.  Leucobryuic. 

Tribe  5.  TKicnosTOMACE.£. 

Mosses  growing  in  close  tufts,  gregarious  or  scattered.  Stems  usually 
more  or  less  erect,  rarely  creeping.  Leaves  spathulate,  linear- 
lanceolate  or  linear-subulate,  with  nerves,  which  are  sometimes 
excurrent  into  piliferous  denticulated  points ;  areolation  roundish, 
lax  or  dense,  lower  cells  often  large,  pellucid,  and  more  linear. 
Fruit  terminal,  rarely  lateral;  capsule  operculate  or  solid; 
peristome  wanting,  or  single  of  16-32  teeth,  often  filamentous, 
more  or  less  combined  at  base,  or  more  or  less  spirally  twisted. 

Genera, 

a  Fruit  terminaL 

Sect.  1.     Phascea, 

Operculum  persistent,  not  caducous. 

Calyptra  small,  conical,  split  on  one  side  or  cu- 

culliform 24.  Phascum. 

Calyptra  couico-campanulate,  entire,       .         .  25.  SrsxEoiuM. 

Sect.  2.      Weissiea. 

♦Peristome  none. 

Calyptra  cucullate  beaked,  extending  below  the 

operculum,     ......  26.  Oimnostoitum. 

Calyptra  smooth  or  rough  at  apex,  long  persis- 
tent,          27.   POTTIA. 

•*  Peristome  of  16  single  teeth, 
Toeth  simple,  equidistant  lanceolate,       .         .  28.  Weissia. 

Sect.  3.     Trichostoniea, 
Tcoth  narrow,  acicular,  rather  long,        .         .  29.  SpLACHiroBartrir. 

***  Peristome  of  16-32  teeth  in  pairs. 

Teeth  without  a  basilar  membrane,  .         .  30.  Didymodon. 
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Teeth  split  to  the  hase  so  as  to  resemble  32, 

connected  by  a  narrow  basilar  membrane,  .31.  TRiCHoaroacuir. 

Peristome  as  in  Trichostomum.     Leaves  more 

or  less  embracing  at  base,        .         ,         ,32.  DiTSiGHinf. 

Teeth  of  peristome  more  or  less  spirally  twisted 
and  confluent  into  a  membranous  tube 
at  the  base, 33.  Tobtula. 

aa  Fruit  more  or  less  lateral. 

Sect.  4.     EncalypteiB. 

Peristome  wanting,        .         .        •         .         .34.  ANCBCTAKonTir. 
Calyptra  mitriform,  inflated,  entire,  or  cut  at 

base, 35.  Excaltpta. 

Sub- tribe  Kipabie^. 

Calyptra   conico-attenuatc,    split  at  the  side, 

connected  below  by  anastomosing  processes,  36.  CiNCLiDOTna. 

Tribe  6.     OBTHornicHEiE. 

Mosses  growing  for  the  most  part  in  close  cushion-like  tofts,  with 
fastigiate  more  or  less  erect  stems,  rarelycreeping.  Fruit  terminal 
from  the  main  stems,  or  from  the  points  of  dichotomous  shoots. 
Leaves  many-ranked,  varying  from  ligulate  to  lanceolate  or  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  areolation  dense  in  upper  portion  of  leaf,  cellules 
roundish,  papillate,  lower  cells  large,  pellucid  and  elongate. 
Capsules  more  or  less  pedicellate  or  sub-immersed  among  the 
leaves,  8,  or  rarely  16 -furrowed.  Peristome  single  or  doable,  tho 
outer  peristome  of  8-16  teeth  in  pairs,  which  on  separating  appear 
aa  32  ;  inner  of  8- 16  equal  cilia,  or  of  16  alternately  shorter  ones. 
Calyptra  large,  mitriform,  more  or  less  plicate,  smooth  or  hairy. 

Genera. 

Calyptra  mitriform,  sulcate;  inner  peristome  of 

8-16  cilia, 37.  Obthotbichom. 

Calyptra  cucullate,  dimidiate ;  inner  peristome 

'  of  8  cilia, 38.  Zyoodon. 

Tribe  7.     Fr^ARTE-Ts. 

Mosses  with  short  erect  stems,  fertile  from  the  apex  or  subsequently, 
from  the  apices  of  branches.  Leaves  two  or  three-ranked  broad, 
ovate  or  obovato-acuminate  ;  areolation  lax,  composiul  of  slender, 
hexagonal  or  rliomboidal  cc^lhilcs.  Capsule  obliquely  pyrifomi, 
spherical  or  (ilavate,  with  or  without  a  dccidums  lid.  Peristome 
wlien  present  siii<:;le  or  double,  of  16  teeth  ;  inner  peristome  a 
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membrane  divided  into  16  acute  processes,  opposite  to  the  outer 
teeth.  Galyptra  small  or  laige  and  inflated.  Inflorescence  monoi- 
cous  (Synoicous  in  Bartramidula) ;  male  flowers  at  the  apices 
of  short  lateral  branches. 

Genera. 

Sect.  1.  Phaseea, 

*  Capsule  entire  without  a  deciduous  lid. 

Caljptra  broadly  conical.    Capsule  ovate,       .  39.  Epitemerum. 

Calyptra  conic- campanulate,  entire ;   capsule 

globose  apiculate, 40.  PnTscoMrraELLA.. 

Galyptra  smaU,  erect,  covering  the  apex  of 

capsule  only,         .        .        .        .         .41.  SpH^RAXGnric 

Sect.  2.     Pottiea. 

**  Capsule  Gymnostomous. 

Calyptra  mitriform,  cleft  and  inflated  below ; 

capsule  pyriform,  .         .         .         .42,  PHTSCOiaTRiujc. 

Calyptra  small  cucullate,  fugacious ;   capsule 

subspherical  pendulous,  .        .         .43.  Bartra^idula. 

Sect.  3.     Funariea. 

*♦*  Capsule  with  peristome  of  16  teeth. 

Calyptra  cucullate  cleft  and  inflated ;  peris- 
tome single  of  16  teeth,         .         .         .  44.  Ektosthodon. 

Calyptra  inflated;  peristome  double  of  16  outer 

teeth;  inner  of  16  acute  processes,  .  45.  Funaria. 

Tribe  8.    SpLACHNEiE. 

Small  mosses,  growing  for  the  most  part  on  animal  substances,  with 
thickish  dichotomous  fleshy  stems.  Leaves  broad,  of  soft  texture, 
or  slightly  rigid ;  areolation  large  and  lax.  Capsule  oblong  or 
Bnb-cyHndrical,  with  a  large  fleshy  vescicular  apophysis  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  capsule.  Peristome  single  of  8-16  teeth 
in  pairs  or  very  close  together,  reflexed  when  dry,  incurved  when 
moist.  Calyptra  small,  entire,  or  cut  at  base.  Inflorescence  monoi- 
.  cous  or  dioicous. 
One  Irish  genus^ 46.  Splachnuh. 

Tribe  9.  Bartramirs. 

Mosses  with  stems  short  or  robust,  decumbent  at  base ;  branches  fasci- 
culate or  verticillatc.    Leaves  frequently  acute,    with  excurrent 
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nerves ;  arcolation  for  the  most  part  small  and  quadrato  in  upper 
portion  of  leaf,  lar<;cr,  more  lax  and  pellucid  below.  CapsoleB 
large,  globose  or  subspherical,  smooth  or  sulcate.  Peristome  nor- 
mally double,  of  16  equidistant  teeth ;  inner  peristome  amembrano 
divide<l  into  16  lanceolate  processes,  alternating  with  the  outer 
teeth.  Calyptra  small,  dimidiate,  or  cucullate.  Inflorescence  synoi- 
cous,  monoicous  or  dioicous. 

One  Irish  genuSy ......  47.  Babteaioa. 

Tiibo  10.     BuYE-E. 

Mosses  with  stems  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  simple  or  dichoto- 
mously  branched.  Leaves  spreading  regularly,  rarely  irregular ; 
areola tion  large  in  most  instances,  cellules  rhomboidal  or  elongate. 
Capsules  on  long  erect  or  decurved  pedicells,  oblong,  pyriform, 
cluvate  or  oblique,  erect  or  pendulous.  Peristome  double,  outer 
of  16  teeth ;  inner  of  a  membrane  di\'ided  into  16  ciliary  processcB, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth ;  or  with  peristome  leBS  perfect 
in  the  shortness  or  deficiency  of  the  inner  cilia.  Calyptra  small, 
fugacious,  conoid  or  cucullate.  Inflorescence  synoicous,  monoi- 
cous or  dioicous. 

Genera, 

Peristome  double,  more  or  less  perfect;  male 

flowers  rarely  discoid,  .  .48.  Bbtuil 

Leaves  dotted ;  capsule  oblong,  sulcate  when 

dr\% 49.  AuLACOHimTii. 

Plants  annual;  capsule  pyriform,  pendulous,   .  50.  Leptob&tuh. 

Capsule  oblong;  male  flowers  discoid,    .         .  51.  Mniuv. 

Calyptra  sub-inflated  at  base;  loaves  loosely 

reticulated,  .         .         •         .         .         .52.  Ambltodon. 

Tribe  11.    IIOOKERIEJB. 

flosses  with  procumbent,  decumbent,  or  suberect  stems,  dichotomous, 
irregular,  or  subpinnately  branched.     Leaves  mostly  complonatc, 
variously -ranked,  sometimes  as  many  as  8  (10  Mitten),  spreading 
laterally,  with  single  and  double  nerves,  the  intermediate  leaves 
appressed  and  often  diffbrently  formed :  areolation  rather  large, 
cellules  elongate  or  rhomboid,  smoother  papillate.  Capsules  spring- 
ing from  the  main  stem  or  lateral  branches,   on  long  or  short 
pedicels,  erect,  or  horizontally  inclined ;  lid  rostrate.    Peristome 
double,  outer  of  1 0  teeth,  which  are  sometimes  marked  externally 
with  prominent  ridges;   inner  peristome  a  membrane  divided  into 
IC  processes,  without  intermediate  cilia.  Calyptra  multifldatbasc. 
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Genera, 

Calyptra  fringed  at  base, 53.  Daltonia. 

Calyptra  not  fringed  at  base,         .         .        •        .54.  Hookebia. 

Tribe  12.     NscKEBBiB. 

Mosses  with  rigid  creeping  stems,  more  or  less  pinnately  branched. 
Leaves  spreading  equally  or  complanate,  mostly  with  single  or 
doable  short  nerves,  i  Fruit  from  the  sides  of  upper  branches,  or 
from  their  apices.  Capsules  pedicellate  or  immersed  among  the 
perichastial  leaves.  Peristome  sometimes  wanting;  inner  cilia 
simple  or  none. 

Genera. 

Sub-tribe.  1.  Cbtph^se^     Leaves  on  fertile  branches  spreading 

equally. 

Calyptra  conical,  small.     Male  flowers  axillary,    .  55.  Hedwigia. 
Calyptra  cucullate.     Male  flowers  terminal,  .56.  Hedwioidium. 

Calyptra  coriaceous,  smooth;  fruit  lateral,    .         .57.  Lettcodon. 
Calyptra  cuculliform ;  capsules  on  short  pedicels,  .  57*.  Antitbichia. 
Cal^-ptra  large ;  setae  short,  curved ;  frnit  immersed 

amoHg  tiie  perichastial  leaves,         .         .         .58.  Cbtph^a. 

Sub-tribe  2.  Mbteobes.  Leaves  spreading  equally,  two  or  three- 
ranked,  compressed  and  sometimes  bi&rious,  .  59.  Eoktikalis. 

Sub-tribe  3*  ExTNXCKBREiB.    Leaves  compressed  or  complanate,  often 

unequally  distichous. 

Calyptra  cut  or  dimidiate ;  capsules  more  or  less 

immersed  among  the  pericheetial  leaves,  .  60.  Neckbba. 

Calyptra  dimidiate ;  leaves  not  undulated,     .        .61.  Homalia. 

Tribe  13.     Stebeodontes. 

Mosses  with  creeping,  procumbent  or  ascending  stems,  irregularly  or 
pinnately  branched.  Leaves  compressed  or  spreading  equally, 
shortly  binerved  or  nerveless  ;  areolation  narrow,  alar-ceUs 
shorter.  Fruit  springing  from  stem.  Inner  peristome  of  solid 
processes,  rarely  perforated,  cilia  none,  or  imperfect. 

Gmera. 

Leaves  soft  pale,  subcomplanate ;    capsule 

cylindrical,  cemuous,    .         .         .         .62.  Plaoiothecium. 

Leaves  membranous,  shining  when  dry,  alar- 
cells  large  and  pellucid;  capsule  erect,  .    63.  CTLivDBOTHEcnnc. 
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Tribe  14.     Htpnejs. 

A  Ter}'  extensive  tribe  of  mosses,  small  or  robust,  with  creeping  stems, 
irregularly  or  subpinnately  branched.  Leaves  and  other  parts 
of  the  plants  very  variable,  which  renders  it*  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  sub-tribes,  and  lesser  natural  groups. 

Sub-tribe  1.     Isothsciea.     Capsules  mostly  erect  and  symmetricaL 

Genera, 

Leaves  spreading  or  subsecund,  not  striated ; 
inner  peristome  16  short  membranous 
processes,  slightly  adherent  to  outer  teeth,  64.  Fesrigohiux. 

Stems  more  or  less  dendroid  ;  inner  peristome 
a  membrane  cut  into  16  carinated  pro- 
cesses, with  intermediate  cilia,      .         .  65.  Isothxgiux. 

Stems  dendroid ;  inner  peristome  of  1 6  pro- 
cesses ;  longer  than  the  teeth,  and  alter- 
nating with  them,         ....  65*.  CLncACiuM. 

Peristome  double;  interior  of  16  cilia,  rising 

from  a  plicated  base,     .  .        .66.  HoMALOTHBcnrx. 

Stems  creeping;  peristome  double;  inner 
cilia  rising  from  a  short  basilar  mem- 
brane, interruptedly  cleft  along  their 
keels, 66*.  Ftlaisu. 

Sub-tribe  2.     THUTiDiSiE.    Capsules  more  or  less  cemuous. 

Stems  dendroid,  rhizomatous  at  their  base,   .  67.  THAioriuif . 

Stems  prostrate,  radiculose,  slightly  villous ; 
inner  peristome  with  filiform  processes 
between  each  of  its  segments,       .         .  67*.  Heterocladium. 

Interior  peristome  consisting  of  teeth  longer 
than  those  of  the  ^uter,  irregularly 
di\aded  along  their  keels,      .         .         .68.  Myitrelli.. 

Peristome  double  ;  the  exterior  teeth  trabecu- 
lated ;  those  of  the  interior  rising  from 
a  basilar  membrane,  and  as  long,  or  lon- 
ger, than  the  outer  teeth,     .         .         .  68*  Leskea. 

Leaves  yellowish- green ;  areolcc  dense ;  inner 

peristome  of  1 6  short  fragile  processes,     69.  Anomodok. 

Stems  villous ;  leaves  papillose ;  outer  peris- 
tome of  1 6  teeth,  confluent  at  the  base ; 
inner  of  slender  truncate  cilia,      .         .69*  Thutidific. 

Sub-tribe.  3.     Camptothecie^. 

Inner  peristome  a  plicate  membrane,  divided 

half  way  into  carinate  cilia ;  ciliolse  present,  70.  Htpitux. 
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Tribe  15.  Skitophtllea. 

Mosses  growing  more  or  less  gregariously,  with  ascending  or  erect 
stems,  sometimes  prostrate  in  marshy  places.  Leaves  distichous, 
equitant  at  the  base,  or  conduplicate,  the  upper  part  vertically 
prolonged  into  a  scalpelliform  leaf,  with  or  without  cartilaginous 
thickened  borders ;  areolation  dense,  cellules  roundish  or  hexa- 
gonal. Pruit  terminal  or  lateral ;  capsules  on  long  or  short  pedi- 
cels, often  cemuous,  variously  shaped,  sometimes  short  agd 
truncate.  Peristome  single,  of  16  teeth,  cloven  half-way  down, 
rarely  solid  or  joined  in  8.  Calyptra  small,  cucullatc  or  dimi- 
diate. 

One  genus y 71.  Fissidens. 

Tribe  16.  Polttbicke^. 

Mosses  with  stems  of  a  peculiar  rigid  habit,  simple,  or  branching  from 
a  creeping  underground  rhizome,  growing  gregariously,  often  in 
very  large  masses  together.  Leaves  spreading  regularly,  mostly 
5-8  ranked ;  nerve  broad,  and  lamellated ;  areolation  dense.  Cap- 
sule smooth  or  angular.  Peristome  of  16-64  teeth,  adherent  by 
their  points  to  the  top  of  the  columella.  Calyptra  dimidiate, 
smooth  or  hairy.    Male  flowers  discoid. 

Genera. 

Leaves  thickened  at  margin ;  calyptra  smooth, 

slighly  spinulose  at  apex,        .         .         .72.  Cathabinea. 

Leaves  not  thickened  at  margin,     .  .  73.  Gliootrichtm. 

Calyptra  hairy;  capsule  smooth,  or  indistinctly 

plicate, 74.  Pooonattjm. 

Capsule  strongly  angular,      .        .  .75.  Polttrichum. 

Tribe  17.  Buxbathxie^. 

Mosses  stemless,  or  with  very  short  stems,  growing  singly  or  gre- 
gariously on  the  ground  or  on  decayed  wood.  Leaves  few,  short 
and  broad,  nerved  or  nerveless ;  areolation  lax  or  dense.  Capsules 
large  oblique,  gibbous  underneath.  Peristome  double,  outer  of 
short  rudimentary  teeth ;  inner  a  conical  membrane,  plicated  into 
16  plicse.  Calyptra  small  conico-mitriform. 

Genera, 
Capsule  pedicellate,        .         .         .         .         .76.  Buxbauhia. 
Capsule  sessile, 77.  Dipnrscixjv. 
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Tribe  18.     SpHAGirAfi. 

Mosses  growing  on  turbaries,  barren  moors,  or  very  moist  ground ! 
with  erect  or  decumbent  simple  or  forked  stems,  and  faaciclod 
branches,  spirally  disposed  on  the  stems.  Leaves  5-ranked, 
obliquely  inserted  on  tho  main  stem,  more  crowded  on  the 
branches,  nerveless;  areolation  reticulated,  larger  cellales  per- 
forated with  minute  pores,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
intercellular  pores,  and  lined  with^spiral  or  annular  fQaments ; 
Capsules,  globular  and  sessile  from  the  centre  of  an  upper  fascicle 
of  branches;  the  pcrichtetul  leaves  ultimately  elongating,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  lateral  branch.  Peristome  wanting. 
Calyptra  surrounding  the  ripe  capsule,  ruptured  in  tho  middle, 
the  lower  portion  persistent,  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  vaginula. 
Male  flowers  globose  antheridia,  inserted  among  the  leaves  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches. 

One  genus  J  .        .        .  .78.  Sphagituic. 

Tribe  19.     AxDRE^EiB. 

Mosses  growing  in  close  tufts  or  densely  gregarious;  with  short  stems, 
erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  branched  in  a  dichotomous  or 
fastigiate  manner.  Leaves  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  sub- 
ulate, of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  nerved  or  nerveless ;  areolation 
dense  and  dot-like.  Fruit  terminal ;  capsule  4-cleft  at  the  sides, 
or  5-valved,  at  first  immerae<l  among  the  perichsBtal  leaves,  often 
shortly  exerte<l.  Calyptra  mitriform,  thin  and  fugacious,  closely 
covering  the  capsule. 

One  genus f  .        •  •         .79.  Ain>aEJSA.. 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  GENERA  AND  SPECIES. 

Tribe  1.  TETRAPniDKJ?. 

1.  TKTiiAPnis  ITedw, 

Setffi  terminal.  Peristome  single,  with  4  teeth,  equidistant,  erect, 
striated  on  tho  back.  Calyptra  mitriform,  irregularly  plicate  and 
lacerate  at  base.     Male  flowers  terminal. 

1.  T,  pellucid  a  (Hedw.).  Species  Muse,  tab.  7,  f,  1,  Engl.  Bot., 
tab.  1020.     Bryol.  13rit.  p.  86,  tab.  8. 

Ilab.  Dry  banks  at  Lough  Bray,  AVicklow.  Abundant  at  Crom- 
agloun,  Killamcy ;  and  at  0' Sullivan's  cascade,  fruiting  in 
Se])tember.    Btnbulbcn,  Sligo.     (llenariff,  Antrim. 

Rather  n  rare  Moss  in  Ireland,  partirubirly  fo  in  a  fruiting  state. 
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2.  Tetbodontiitm  Schwager, 

Capsule  as  in  Totraphis,  only  the  teeth  are  shorter.  Plant  minute, 
with  very  short  stems,  bulb-like  at  the  base,  producing  a  few 
small  oTate- lanceolate  leaves,  and  sometimes  dender  flagelliform 
branches. 

1.  T.  Broifffiianum  (Dicks.).  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  195,  tab.  8.  Tetraphia 
Browniana,  MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  33,  tab.  1.  Greville,  Scot. 
Crypt.  FL,  tab.  169.  Grimmia  Browniana,  Engl.  Bot,  tab.  1422. 

Hab.  Shady  rocks  in  a  ravine  near  the  head  of  Kelly's  Glen, 
Dublin.  In  a  glen  near  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  in  fine  iruit, 
July,  1835.     Dry,  shaded  rocks  at  Lough  Bray.     Flor.  Hib. 

This  singular  and  very  minute  Moss  is  rare  in  Ireland,  though  it 
may  be  occasionally  overlooked,  owing  to  its  smallness  and  the 
places  where  it  grows. 

Tribe  2.  Dickanks. 

Sub-tribe  1.  BaucHiiLaB.     Lid  of  capsule  adnate  not  aeparaiiag, 

3.  Pleubidium.     Schimp. 

Plants  small;  stems  short;  leaves  subulate  setaceous;  areolation  oblong 
hexagonal, 'cells  rather  large  and  loose  ;  capsule  globular;  lid  not 
separating ;  calyptra  conic  campanulate. 

*  Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  nerve  vanishing  below  the 

apex, 1.  P.  NinnTJM. 

Leaves  subulate,  nerve  reaching  to  the  apex,  .     2.  P.  subxtlattm. 

Leaves  subulate,  Male  flowers  gemmiform,      •     3.  P.  alteenifoliuh. 

1.  P.   nitidum  (Hedw.).    Rabenhorst  Bryothec    Europ.  No.  153. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  Coroll.,  p.  6,  tab.  9,  P.  axillare,  Lindberg,  **De 
muscis  cleistocarpis,"  Hclsingfors,  1863.  Phascum  nitidum, 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  36,  tab.  4,  P.  axillare,  Muscol.  Brit.  Ed.  2,  p. 
7,  tab.  5. 

Hab.  Moist  banks  near  Belfast,  Templeton«  Near  Bathpeacon  and 
Ballynoe,  Cork  Plor.,  Cork.  BallincoUig  Castle,  Cork,  Isaac 
Carroll. 

2.  P,  suhulatum  (Schimp.),  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  tab.  9,  Coroll.,  p.  6, 

Phascum  subulatum  (Linn.),  Engl.  Bot,  tab.  2177.  Muscol. 
Brit.  Ed.  2,  p.  6,  tab.  5. 

Hab.  Clay  banks,  pasture  fields,  and  shady  banks,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland. 
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3.  P,  altemifolium  (Bruch  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Enrop.  vol.  i.  tab. 
10,  Coroll,  p.6,Pha8Cumalteniifolium,Bryol.Brit.,p.  35,  tab.  37. 
Muscol.  Brit.,  cd.  2,  p.  5,  tab.  5. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fallow  ground,  near  Bantry,  Miss  Hutcbins ;  Dun- 
kcrron,  Taylor  in  Flor.  Hib. 

Sub-tribe  1 1 .  Dicrinojdks.     Capsule  opening^  lid  deciduoui. 

4.  Brichyodus.     Nees  et  Homscb. 

Plants  small;  stems  gregarious  and  slender.  Leaves  subulate  sotaceous. 
Peristome  single  of  16  sbort  truncate  teetb,  pale  and  fiigaeiouff, 
scarcely  reaching  above  the  broad  annulus.  Inflorescence 
monoicous. 

1.  B.  trichodes  (Nees  et  Homscb).  Bryol.  Germ.  tab.  25.  "Weissia 
trichodes,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  83,  tab.  15.  Qiimmia  tri- 
cbodes,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2563. 

Hab.  On  rocks  of  granite  and  sandstone.  Near  Lough  Bray  ; 
Taylor  in  Flor.  Hib.  Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin,  on  the  shady 
side  of  granite  rocks  near  the  stream,  in  fiiiit,  May,  1863. 

This  species  is  rare  in  Ireland,  and  hitherto  only  known  in  the 
granite  districts  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

5.  Seligeria.     Bracb   et  Schimp. 

Plants  small,  almost  stemless.  Leaves  lanceolate  subulate ;  areolation 
dense,  the  basal  cells  larger.  Peristome  single,  of  16  obtuse 
teeth,  without  a  medial  line ;  operculum  largo  obliquely  rostrate. 
Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Pedicel   straight;    lid  of    capsule  obliquely 

rostrate,  .         .         .         ,         .        .1.8.  pttsilla. 

Pedicel  recurved ;  lid  of  capsule  straight,         .     2.  S.  recubvata. 

1.  S.  pusilla  (Br.  et  Sch.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  tab.  No.  110,  Bryol. 
Brit.,  tab.  15.  AVeissia  pusilla  (Hedw.)  MuscoL  Brit.  Ed.  2, 
p.  86,  tab.  15. 

Hab.  Sides  of  shady  calcareous  rocks.  Xear  Belfast,  at  Wolf  hill, 
above  the  mill,  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  white  lime- 
stone rocks ;  fruiting,  May,  1 837.  Also  on  shady  limestone  rocks 
above  Lisbum,  Antrim.  This  rare  and  pretty  little  Moss 
appears  to  be  confined  in  Ireland  to  the  white  limestone  rocks 
of  Antrim. 
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2.  8.  recurvaia,  (Br^t  Schimp.).  BiyoL  Brit.,  tab.  15.  WeisBia, 
recurvata  Bridel.,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  332,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2, 
p.  16,  tab.  15. 

Hab.  On  old  red  sandstone  rock,  Brandon,  Co.  Kerry.  Taylor  in 
Flor.  Hib.     Very  rare  in  Ireland. 

6.  DiCBANELLA.     Schimp. 

Plants  small,  stems  gi'egaiious.  Leaves  subnlate  or  lanceolate-setaceous, 
serrulate  at  the  apex ;  arcolation  uniform  at  base.  Peristome 
single,  of  10  bifid  teeth.  Capsule  more  or  less  cemuous.  Inflores- 
cence dioicous. 

Diagnos^iB  of  Sy)ecies, 

*  Leaves  squarrose  or  spreading  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  more  or  lets 

crisped  in  drying. 

Plants  large,  leaves  squarrose,  .         ;     1.  D.  sqtjabbo84. 

**  Leaves  not  squarrose,  plants  very  small. 

Monoicous,  capsule  erect,  oval,  striated,  .     2.  D.  cctspa. 

Capsule  cemuous,  ovate,  substriated,  substra- 

mose, 3.  D.  Grevilleana. 

Dioicous,    capsule    gibbous,    distinctly   stru- 

mose,  4.  D.  cerviculatuic. 

**♦  Leaves  turned  to  one  side,  more  or  less  crisped  in  drying. 

Capsule  obliquely  cemuous.  not  strumoso,      .  5.  B.  subulatuh. 

Capsule  obliquely  furrowed,  fruit  stalk  pale,  6.  D.  iiETEBOMAXLuif. 

Capsule  oblong,  slightly  oblique  and  incurved,  7.  B.  VAuruM. 

Capsule  erect,  ovate  tnincate,         .        .        .  8.  B.  bufescens. 

1,  D,squarro8a  {Schimj).),    Synops.  l^luscor.,  p.  71.    Briol.  Ital.,  p. 

642.  Bicranum  squarrosum,  Schrad.  Joum. — Muscol.  Brit, 
Ed.  2,  p.  98.     BryoL  Brit.,  p.  68,  tab.  17. 

Hab.  In  wet  places  by  the  sides  of  streams,  and  on  wet  banks.  Of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland,  but  nowhere  very  common.  It 
bears  fruit  in  Kelly's  Glen,  Bublin. 

2.  D.  ertspa  (Schimp.).  Synop.  Muse,  p.  69,  Rabenhorst,  Bryothec. 

Europ.,  'No.  49.  Bicranum  crispum,  Hedw.,  st.  cr.  vol.  u. 
tab.  32.  Tumer,  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  65.  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  99. 
Bryol.  Brit.  p.  70,  t  17. 

Hab.  On  moist  banks  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of  the  country.  Bunbul- 
logue  Glen,  near  Cork.  (Mr.  B.  Murray),  Fl.  Cork.  In  fine  fruit 
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on  a  steep  bank,  by  the  side  of  the  nve%  about  two  miles  fVom 
Maam  Hotel,  Connpintu'a,  Sci)t.,  1854.  !N"caT  Belfast,  Tem- 
plcton.     Killurnoy,  AV.  ^^''ilson.     Riire  in  Ireland. 

3.  Z>.  Orevilleana  (Schimp.).     Synops.  Miis»or.  Europ.,  70.   Biiol. 

Ital.,  p.  640.  Dicrauum  (jrovillcuDiim,  Bi'vol.  Brit.,  p.  69,  tab. 
3.'J.  D.  Sclirobenamim.  ^Muscol.  Bvit.,  Ed.  2.  p.  95. 

Hab.  Damp  banks.    The  ]>l!\iit  supposed  to  be  this  species  {^d§ 
"Wilson)  was  giithci  ed  iVoni  a  gravely  wet  bank  on  the  side  of 
Lugnaquilla    mountain.    Wicklow,    ia  June,    1864,    but    not 
in  liTiit. 

4.  D.  cerricuh'ta  ( Schimp.).  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  72. Dicranum  cervicu- 

latum  Hcdw.j  Turner.  Musool.  Hi)».,  64.  MuscoLBiit.,  Ed.  2. 
p.  93.     Bryoi.  Brit.,  p.  72.  tab.  16. 

Hab.  Turbai'ies  and  on  moist  banks,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  peaty 
nature.    Frequent  through  Ireland. 

5.  2).  Buhulafa  (Scliimp.).     Synops.  !^[urcot.,  74.  Dicranum  subu- 

latum(Hedw.),  ITuscol.  Brit,  Ed. 2,  p.  103.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  73, 
tab.  18. 

Hab.  iloist  banks.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  valley  between 
Connor  hill  and  Brandon,  Kerry,  in  frait,  October,  1860; 
Mary  bum  rivulet,  near  Belfast,  Tempi  eton ;  Gi'eat  Island, 
Cork.  (Dr.  Scott),  Flor.,  Cork.    Rure  in  Ireland. 

6.  D,  heferomalla  (Schimp.).  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  75.  Dicranum  bete- 

romallum,  (Iledw.).  Tumor,  ilusool.  Hib.,  p.  161.  lIuscoLBrit.» 
Ed.  2,  p.  103.     Biyol.  Brit.,  p.  73,  tab.  18. 

Hab.  Banks  and  road  sides.  Frequent  and  widely  distributed  in 
Ireland. 

7.  2).  varius  (Schimp.).  Synop.  jVTuscor.,  p.  72.  Briol,  Ital.,  p.  639.  Di- 

cranum varium  (Hedw.).  Tiuner.  Muscol.  Brit,  p.  65.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  71,  tiib.  17. 

Hab.  On  moist  sandy  banks  and  by  road  sides.  Of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Ireland. 

8.  i).r«/(?-«c^/?« (Schimp.).  Synop.  Muscor.,p.  74.  Rabenhor.,'Bryothec. 

Europ.,  No.  266.  Dicranum  rufescens,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p. 
66. 

Hab.  J^ear  Killamey.  Lough  Bray,  Wicklow;  and  in  Kelly's  Glen, 
Dublin. 
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7.  Cebatodon.     Bridel. 

Capsule  pedicellate,  cyliiidiical,  cernuoiis,  with  a  short  swollen  or 
substniTBOsc  neck',  onnulatc.  Peristome  single  of  16  teeth,  cloven 
nearly  to  the  hnse..  in  two  segments,  connected  below  by  trans- 
verse prominent  piiiculation-j.  Leaves  Janceolate-snbnlate  with 
dense  )-oundi^]i  small  areolatioi)  :  the  basal  cells  larger  and 
diaphanous.  Tn florescence  dioiconi*. 
Tbis  genus  is  placed  among  the  Tiichostomaceae,  by  Lindberg,  in 
his  revision  of  that  tribe. 

Diagnosifi  of  Spicifs. 

Capsule  elliptic  or  subcylindncai,  luirowed 

when  dry,  strumose  ct  the  base,      .     .     1.  C.  nmpnRRUS. 

Capsule  cylindrical,   sub-erect,   or  sligliUy 

ciUTed, -.  C.  CYLiXDBicrs. 

1.  (7. ptf^yj/'r^M (Bridel.).  Bryol.  Univ.  l,p.480.  Didymodon  purpu- 

reum,  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  li;i.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  84,  tab.  20. 

Hab.  Od  diy  banks,  sand  hills  near  (he  coast,  and  especially  on 
berths  which  have  been  recently  bnraed.  Very  common  every- 
where thiough  Ireland. 

2.  C.  '  ffliii(f,'ic-'s.  ^Br.  et  >)chimp.).  Biyol.  Eiu'op.,  vol.  it.,  tab.  192* 

Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  8.),  tab.  39.  Trichostomum  cylindricum, 
Hedw.  t'^b.  24.  Didymodon  cylindiicum.  Hook,  in  English  Flora, 
vol.  V. 

Hab.  On  sandy  banks  near  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast.  T.  Drum- 
mond.     K'ot  hitherto  observed  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

J]8.  Rhai;doweis»ia.    Br.  et  Schimp. 

Capsule  pedicellate,  short,  ovnl,  8-.4riated;  lid  rostrate.  Peristome 
single  of  16  lanceolate  teeth,  without  medial  line.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  margins  plnne  and  nearly  entire  ;  ai*eolation  dense  Mid 
somewhat  quadrate.     Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Teeth  of  peristome  fugacious  subulate,  .     .     1 .  R.  fugax. 
Teeth  of  peristome  more  persistent,  .     .     .     2.  R.  denticulata. 

1.  E.ff/gax(hT,  et  Schimp.).  Biyol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  tab.  41.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  oO,  tab.  15.  Weissia  striata  var.  minor,  Hook,  and 
TayL     Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  81.     Weissia  fugax,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Crevices  of  i*ocks,  &c.  Glenmalur  and  Powerscourt  Waterfall, 
Wicklow;  Connemara,  Gal  way;  Sillagh-braes,  near  Lame, 
Antrim ;  Benyevenagh,  Derry. 
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2.  i2.  denticulaia  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Enrop.,  vol.  i.,  tab. 
42.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  ol,  tab.  15.  Weissia  denticulata,  Bridel., 
Bryol.  .Univer.,  1,  p.  342. 

Hab.  CrcyiccA  of  subulpinc  rocks.  Glenmalur  and  Upper  Lough 
Bray,  Co.  TVicklow. 

9.  Blindi^.     Br.  ot  Schimp. 

Calyptra  Bomewhat  angular  below,  split  on  one  side.  Capsnle  longish- 
oval,  of  firm  texture;  annulus  none.  Peristome  single,  of  16 
lanceolate  teeth,  more  or  less  perforated  and  barr^ ;  stems 
slender  andflexuose.  Leaves  acute,  nerve  broad;  areolation  dense, 
basal  cells  larger  and  quadrate.     Inflorescence  dioicous.^ 

1.  B,  acuta  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  n.,  Monogr.,  p.  S* 
tab.  114.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  85,  tab.  5.     tVeissia  acuta,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Drip])ing  rocks  and  moist  banks  in  subalpine  places.  This 
species  occurs  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Ireland. 

10.  CrNODONTiim.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  inflated,  cuculliform.  Capsule  pedicellate,  ovate-oblong ;  lid 
rostrate,  reristome  single,  of  16  teeth,  which  are  confluent  at 
base,  entire  or  irregularly  cleft  tmd  connected  by  transverse  bars. 
Leaves  more  or  less  papillose,  linear-lanceolate,  spreading;  oreo- 
lotion  somewhat  quadrate,  the  ba«al  colls  lai'ger.  Inflorescence 
monoicous. 

1 .  C,  Bruntoni ( Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  tflb.  44.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  CI,  tab.  »)4.  liicranum  Bruntoni,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
2509.  Didymodon  Bruntoni,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  117. 

Hab.  Rocks  in  subalpine  parts  of  the  country.  Waterfall  at  Powers- 
court  and  near  Seven  Churches,  Wicklow;  Deer  Park, 
Glenarm,  Antrim ;  Glenbower  and  Kildorney,  Cork ;  Isaac 
Carroll.     Rare  in  Ireland. 

1 1 .  A  ROTO  A.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  cuoulliform.  Capsule  shortly  pedicellate,  oval  or  turbinate, 
slightly  ribbed ;  lid  obliquely  rostrate.  Peristome  single,  of  16 
teeth,  cloven  half  vray  or  perforated  and  entire.  Leaves  long 
lanceolate-setaceous,  costate,  falcate  secund;  areolation  rather 
close  and  small.     Inflorescence  monoicous. 

1.  A. fuhella  (Dr. otSchimj).).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr., p.  4, 
tab.  86.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  59,  tab.  33.  Dicranum  fulvellum, 
Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2268.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  103. 

Hab.  On  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  Kerry.     Taylor.  Flor.  Hib. 
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12.  DiCHODONTTOM.     Schimp. 

Capsule  on  a  long  pedicel,  ovote  or  obovate.  Operculam  conico- 
)06trutc;  annulus  none.  rei-i>Aonie  single,  of  16  teeth,  clei't  to 
the  middle  and  «onnected  j't^base.  Ci»lypvia  small,  cuciilli- 
foi-m,  iusi'oioiis.  Leaves  imbiicated,  bi-oadly  aruto  or  oblong ; 
areolation  dense,  subquodii'te.     Liflorescence  dioicous. 

1.  D.  pellvcicfum  {Hihimj>.).  feynop.  Aru8Cor.,p.65.I»riol.  Ital.,  p.489. 
Dicranum  pellucidum.  (HedAV.).  Biyol.Eui'op.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr. 
p.  16,  f;»b.  50,  ol.  BryoLBiit.,  p.  67,  tab.  17.  Tuniei-.  !Mu8col. 
Hio.,  {},  08. 

Var.  7.  B,  flavescens,  Eng.  Bot.,  tab.  2263.  Muscol.  Brit,,  Ed.  2,  n. 
98. 

Hab.  By  the' sides  of  rivulets  r^d  on  wet  rocks.  Frequent  in  many 
pwts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  liilly  districts.  Var.  7.  very 
fine  on  The  limestone  i-ocks  at  Benbulben,  Sligo. 

13.  DicifANuai.     Hcdw. 

Capsule  oval  oblong,  or  t-ylindricul,  long  pedicellate,  erect  or  cernu- 
0U8,  the  neck  sometimes  gibbous  or  apophysate.  Peristome 
single,  uf  16  linear- lanceolate,  equidistant  teeth,  joined  at  the 
base,  clett  hall'  way  or  inore  into  equal  segments.  Calyptra 
cuculliform.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  lanceolate- subulate,  costate 
and  not  i*a rely  falcate- secund;  areolation  small  and  somewhat 
dot-like,  except  the  marginal  cells  at  the  base,  which  are  often 
large  and  quadrate.     Inflorescence  monoicous. 

BiagnosU  of  Species, 

*  Capsule  elongated,  nearly  erect. 

Capsule  nearly  cylindiiical,  slightly  curved,  .     1.  D.  Scottianum. 
Capsule  oval,  strumous  when  dry  ;  annulus 

simple, 2.  D.  Blyttii. 


*#  n 


9 


Capsule  more  or  less  cemuous. 


Leaves  not  undidated,  .        .         .         .     3.  D.  fuscescens. 

Capsule   sub-erect,  not  furrowed  ;   annulus 

none, 4.  D.  scopabium. 

Capsule    subcylindrical,     subcemuous;    lid 

with  a  long  beak,         .         .        .        .     5.  D.  flaoellabe. 

Capsule  cemuous,  incurved,  fiin'owed]  when 

dry,  6.  D.  majus. 

Leaves  iindulated, 7.  D.  Bonjeakii. 
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14.  Camptlopus.    Bridel. 

Calyptra  fiinged  at  the  base;  setaa  decurved;  each  from  a  sopnrate 
perichoetuTD.  Capsules  aggregated,  oval  or  gibbous,  auuulate, 
striated  or  slightly  ribbed  when  diy  ;  lid  conic-rostra  to.  Peris- 
tome single,  of  16  linear- lanceolate  deeply  biiid  teeth,  't' rather 
unequal  segments.  Leaves  rigid,  lanceolate- setaceous,  some- 
times piliferous;  areolation  large,  rhomboid-oblong,  or  subqua- 
di-ate  at  the  basal  margin ;  smaller  and  closer  above ;  nei've  broad, 
sometimes  excuiTent.     Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

**  Leaves  hoary  at  point.,  auricled  «1    biise, 

with  enlarged  alar  cells,         .         .        .     1 .  C.  longipil(78. 

Leaves  not  auricled,  nerve  one  thud  as  wide  as 

leaf  base,  hair  point  bhort,    .         .         .     2.  C.  brevipilus. 

Nerve  three- quaiiers  as  mde  as  leaf  bo se, 

hair  point  longer,  .         .         .         .     3.  C.  intboflixus. 

Stems  shoi-t  or  long:  leaves  sububte,  glossy 

yellow  gi'ccD, 5.  C.  plexctosus. 

Margin  of  le^f  serrulate  above,     .         .         .     6.  C.  setifolius. 

Margin  of  leaf  entire;  ....     7.  C.  ScnivABzii. 

Nerve  half  as  wide  as  leaf  base,  basal  cells- 

large  and  lax, 8.  C.  fra-qilis. 

Nerve  one-third  as  wide  as  leaf  base:  lamina 
suddenly  naiTowcd  at  one-fourth  leiigth 
of  leaf,'' 9.  C.  torfacetjs. 

1.  C.  longipihts  (Bridel.).  Bryol.  Univ.,  1,  p.  477.  Biyol.  Brit.,  p. 
90,  tab.  40.  BiTol.  Europ.,  vol.  i..  Monogi.,  p.  6,  tab.  90.  Dicra- 
numlongipilum,  C.Miiller,  Synop.Muscor.,  I,  p.  414.  D.  flexuo- 
Btim,7.  pilileiTim.  TUmer,  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  74.  D.  flexuosum, 
/3.  nigro-viride,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  94. 

Hab.  Turf  bogs,  wet  rocks,  and  marshy  places.  Abundant  in 
many  parts  of  Ivoland,  especially  about  Eillavney.  Seven 
Chui'ches,  Wicklow.  This  species  has  never  yet  been  found 
fruiting  in  Ireland.     The  stems  vaiy  liom  two  to  six  inches  in 

length. 

* 

2,  C-  hrevipihis  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Em-op.,  vol.  i.,  tab.  92. 
Uiyol.  Brit,  p.  81,  tub.  40.  Dicranum  brevipilum,  C.  Miiller, 
Synops.  JMLuBcor.,  vol.  u,  p.  412. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  wet  banks,  Howth,  Dublin,  David  Orr.  Kylemore, 
Connemara.    Fruit  unknown  to  me. 
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3.  (7.  iAti'oJlexiis  (Bi-ideL).     Mc'oc.  Miirc,  p.  72.  MTiten,  Journal 

Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xu.,  p.  72.  C.  polyhicliolues.  De.Notv.,  Syllab. 
Muse.,  p.  300. 

Hab.  Ou  dry  rock^,  •  o])s  of  turf  \yylls,  &c.  Vciy  fine  on  the  top  of  a 
diy  wflll  no:tr  tlio  uiootiuff  of  upper  and  lowei*  lakes,  Killaniey. 
Also  ]U';iv  (lie  Innitinp:  lodge,  Cromagloun.  D.  M.  imd  Dr.  Car- 
iinp:tcii.  \Vo<it  of  liclaud,  with  falcnte  leaves  {found  by 
Pi'oK  £:«rker),  Braithwaite,  in  "  .Tonmal  of  Botany,*'^  1870. 

4.  C,  vl/Aiu's  (Soliimp).     !Muscor.  Europ.  Nov.,  fpsc.   1  et  2.     C. 

interaiedius,    NVils.  M.  S.  fide   Braithwaite,   in  '*  Journal    of 
Botany,"  p.  4.  Dec^embev,  1870. 

H:'b.  Moist  rocks  au('  hank^j.  Lough  Bray  and  Powcrscom't  Wate?*- 
fall,  "Wicklow  :  Kolly'.^s  (>1«mi,  Dublin;  Cushendall,  Antrim; 
Kylemore,  CJounemara.  'I'hi"  j)lant  is  probably  not  uncommon 
in  ihe  more  vnouutjiiiou**  .>  vi>«  ot  ihe  country.  It  is  only  of 
laU^  years  [\vA  it  'm**  hpoii  "vvcil  iindci'stood. 

5.  Cflexv.otiv.:  (Dill.).  Biyol.  Euro**.,  vol.  i.,  Mouogi.,  p.  3,  tob.  89. 

BiTol.  Ih'it.,    p.  90,   Lib.  IG.     Dicranum   fl^uosum,  Mnscol. 
Br'it.,  Ed.  2..  p.  94.  ^   ^ 

Hab.  Damp  rocks  and  moist  banks,  especially  In  the  more  ele'^ted 
poilions  orthe  rountiy.  A))uu(];int  on  the  rockRat  Cromoglonn 
and  other  places  aear  !hc  lake^  nJ  Ivillamey.  U'aii*  Head,  Co. 
Antrim  •  near  Kylemore.  OoimcQiara ;  Lough  Bray,  &c..  Wick- 
low. 

r  6.  C.  hetifoihiR  (Wils.).  Bryol.  Brit.  p.  89,  tab.  40.  Schimp., 
Muscor.  Europ.  Nov.,  fuse.  3  et  4.  Kabenhor.,  Biyothec.  Europ., 
Ko.  1055. 

Hab.  On  wet  banks  among  p-ass  and  heath.  Abundant  at  Cro- 
magloun, Killaruey;  Gap  of  Dunloe,  Schimper.  Jfear  the 
Waterfall  at  Powerscouit,  Wicklow,  an('  about  the  small  lakes 
above  Kylemore  Castle,  Connemara.  Not  found  fiiiitiug  in 
Ireland. 

7.  C.   i^chwarJi  (Schimp.).      Muse.   Tiiivop..  Nov.  tasc.   1    et  2. 

1864.      C.   auricuhitiis,    Wils.  M.  8.     Kabenhor.,    Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  935. 

Hab.  Soft  b();4;iry  i^laces  at  a  cousideraule  elevation  on  the  mountains 
in  South  of  Ireland.  A'eiy  fine  on  Connor  bill,  near  Dingle, 
^lacgillicuddyV  reeks,  and  near  the  top  of  Carrantuohil  Moun- 
tain, Kerry :  MuckMi  Mountain,  Donegal,  growing  in  largo 
solt,  silky  }>at(li('s. 

8.  C.  frag  His  {\Si\  et  Schimp.).   Biyol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.  p.  4, 

tab.  90.     C.  densus,  Hryol.  Brit.,  p.  88,  tab.   40.     Dicranum 
ilexuoBum,  var.  fragile,  Turner.  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  74. 
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Hab.  Bogs,  rocks,  and  shady  banks.  Near  Bantry,  in  firuit,  Miss 
Hutchins,  1808.  Howth,  D.  Orr,  Loiigh  Bray,  and  Powers- 
court,  Wicklow ;  Gap  of  Dunloe,  in  fruit,  1865 ;  Kylemore, 
Connemara.    Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

9.  C.  torf actus  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr., 
p.  5,  tab.  91.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  89,  tab.  40.  Dicranum  flexuosum, 
Hcdw.,  Sp.  Muscor.,  tab.  28.  Bryum  fragile,  Dickson,  Fasc.  3, 
p.  b^fide  Smith,  in  Engl.  Bot.,  text  to  tab.  1491. 

Hab.  Shady  banks  among  grass  and  heath,  margins  and  sides  of 
drains,  cuts  in  deep  turf  bogs.  Frequent  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland. 

15.  DicHANODONTiuM.     Bruch  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  not  fringed  at  base.  Capsule  on  an  elongated 
arcuate  pedicel,  elliptic-oblong,  smooth  and  thin  in  texture; 
lid  conico-subulate.  Peristome  single,  of  16  teeth,  cloven  to  the 
base  and  trabeculate.  Leaves  subulate-setaceous,  with  broad 
prominent  nerVes ;  areolation  narrow,  larger  at  the  base.  Inflo- 
rescence dioicous. 

1.  Z).  Imgirostre  (Br,  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  tab.  88. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  86,  tab.  39.  Didymodon  longirostrum,  Web. 
et  Mohr.  Dicranum  flexuosum,  BrideL,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p. 
111. 

Hab.  Shady  banks  and  crevices  of  rocks.  0' Sullivan's  Cascade,  and 
Cromagloun,  Killamey;  Glenmalur,  Wicklow  ;  Benbulben, 
Sligo.    Barren  in  all  these  localities. 

16.  DisxicHTUM.     Bruch.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  cucullate-rostrate.  Capsule  pedicellate,  oval,  or  cylindrical, 
erect  or  cemuous.  Peristome  single,  of  16  teeth,  partially  cloven 
and  perforated.  Leaves  distichous,  subulate-setaceous;  areola- 
tion dense  above,  cells  at  base  enlarged  and  diaphanous.  In- 
florescence monoicous.  Distinguished  chiefly  by  the  distichous 
leaves. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Capsule  erect,  ovate-oblong,         .  .     1.  D.  capillaceum. 

Capsule  cemuous,  or  almost  horizontal,         .     2.  D.  incltnatum. 

L  D,  eapillaceum  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p. 

4,  tab.  193. C.  Mtiller.  Synop.Musc.l,p.40.  Bryol.  Brit., p.  104. 

tab.  20.  Cynodontium  eapillaceum,  Hedw.   Sp.  Muscor.,  p.  57. 

Trichostomum   eapillaceum,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1152.  Didymodon 

,    eapillaceum,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  119. 
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Hab.  Crevices  of  rocks  in  sub^pine  parts  of  the  country.  Benbnl- 
ben,  Sligo,  in  fine  fruit,  May,  1871  ;  Lough  Bray,  and  Glen- 
malur,  Wicklow. 

2.  2>.  inclinatum  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.» 
p.  5,  tab.  194.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  105,  tab:  20.  Cynodontium  incli- 
natum, Schwaegr.  Suppl.,  p.  1 1 1 .  Didymodon  inclinatumy  Moi- 
col.  Brit.,  p.  115. 

Hab.  Bocks,  and  among  the  sand-hills  on  the  coast  of  Connemara, 
Mackay.  Bcnbulben,  Sligo,  and  also  on  the  sand-hills  between 
Benbulben-  and  the  sea,  in  fine  fruit,  July,  1856 ;  Bandy 
banks  between  Killala  and  Ballycastle,  Mayo.  Bare  in  Ire- 
land. 

Tribe  3.     Gbimki&s. 

17.  Cavpylostbliuu.     Bruch.  et  Schimp. 

Capsule  pedicellate,  oblongo-cylindrical ;  lid  conico -subulate.  Pe- 
ristome single,  of  16  long  lanceolate  teeth,  trabeculated,  and 
slightly  cloven  above,  connected  by  a  membrane  rising  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  capsule.  Calyptra  4-5  cleft  at  base.  Leaves 
crowded  at  base  of  stem,  elongate-lanceolate,  slightly  canaliculate; 
arcolation  small  dot-like,  baeuEd  cells  much  larger.  Inflorescence 
monoicous. 

(7.  saxicola  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr., 
p.  3,  tab.  116,  Schimp.  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  688.  BryoL 
Brit.,  p.  52,  tab.  13.  Dryptodon  saxicola,  Bridel.,  Bryol.  Univ. 
1,  p.  770.    Grimmia  saxicola,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  67. 

Hab.  On  granite  rocks  near  Lough  Bray,  "Wicklow,  Taylor  in  Flor. 
Hib.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  our  Mosses,  and  may 
be  easily  passed  over;  it  is  not,  however,  so  rare  among 
rocks  in  the  gi'anite  districts  of  AVicklow  and  Dublin  as  has 
been  supposed.  I  have  gathered  it  in  a  good  state  of  fructi- 
fication, from  February  to  April,  on  shady  rocks,  by  the 
sides  of  the  small  streamlets  falling  from  the  high  ground  to  the 
river  in  Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin ;  also  near  Lough  Bray. 

18.  Geimmia,     Ehrh. 

Calyptra  small,  conico-mitriform  or  dimidiate.  Capsule  pedicellate, 
ovate,  or  nearly  cylindrical.  Peristome  single,  of  16  lanceolate 
teeth,  more  or  less  perforated  and  cribrose,  rarely  2-3  cleft  above. 
Leaves  more  or  less  imbricated,  somewhat  octofariously  disposed 
on  the  stems;  areolation  dense  and  dot-like.  Inflorescence 
monoicous  or  dioicous. 
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Sect.  1.     PukinatcB.     Wils. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Inflorescenco   monoicous. 

Stems  densely  tufted* 

Capsules  drooping,  8-furrowed,    .  .     1.  G.  pulvinata. 

Capsules  faintly  striated,  orbicular,      .         .     2.  6.  obbiculabis. 

Sect.  2.     TriehophyUa,     Wils. 
Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems  either  loosely  or  densely  tufted. 

LeaTes,  only  the  upper  on  stem  hair  pointed,     3.  O.  spielalis. 

Leaves  three-ranked,  spirally  twisted  when 

dry, 4.  G.  TOEaxxATA. 

Leaves  lax,  flexuosc,  gradually  tapering  to  a 

hair  point, 5.  O.  tbichophtlla. 

**  Leaves  apprcssed  when  dry — erecto-patent 
when  moist — lowest  short  and  muti- 
cous  from  a  slightly  contracted  ovate 
base  becoming  lanceolate ;  upper  longer, 
gradually  tapering  into  a  nearly  smooth 
hair  point,  one-third  to  half  length  of 
lamina,  keeled  at  back  with  the  strong 
nerve;  margin  recurved  in  the  lower 
half;  cells  quadrate  incrassate,  those  at 
centre  of  base  elongated,  above  minute 
and  irregular  in  outline ;  a  single  row  at 
the  margin  of  basal  wing  hyaline.'* 
Braithwaite,  in  "Journal  of  Botany," 
July,  1872, 6.  G.  bobxtbza. 

Leaves,  elongate,  lanceolate,  the  uppermost 

seciind, 7.  G.  HASiiCAinn. 

Leaves  crowded,  lanceolate,  subsecund,  gra- 
dually tapering  into  a  long  rough  dia- 
ShanouB  point,  margins  recurved.    In- 
orescence  monoicout,  .    8.  G.  ScHULim. 
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Sect.  3.     Elatiores.     Wils. 

Leaves  without  piliferous  points,  spreading 

every  way.     Inliorescence  dioicous,       .     9.  G.  fatbits. 

■ 

Sect.  4.    Leucophaece. 

Calyptra  conico-mitriform,  lobed  at  the  base ; 
leaves  shortly  piliferous  at  their  points  ; 
Inflorescence  monoicous,        .        .         .10.  O.  otata. 

Leaves  with  long  white  hair  points.  Inflo- 
rescence dioicous,  .         .         .         .  11.  G.  lsucofhaa. 

1.  O.  puhtnata  (Smith).  Engl.  £ot.,  tab.  1728.  MuscoL  Brii,  Ed. 

2,  p.  68. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  rocks  all  over  Ireland,  from  sea  level  to  the 

tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

2.  O,  orbicularis  (Br.  et  Sch.)    Bryol.  Europ.i  vol.  m.  Monogr., 

p.  13,  tab.  240.  Engl.  Bot.,  Suppl.,  tab.  2888.    BryoL  Brit.,  p. 
154,  tab.  45. 

Hab  On  the  faces  of  walls  in  warm  situations.  Kear  Cove,  Cork, 
where  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Isaac  Carroll.  On  a  wall 
by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Dublin  from  Stillorgan. 
The  tufts  of  this  species  are  less  compact  than  those  of  the 
former,  and  spread  continuously,  sometimes  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  breadth. 

3.  G.  spiralis  (Hook,  and  Taylor).    Muscol.  Brit.,  69.     G.  spiralis, 

Grevillc,  Scot.  Cr}T)t.  Fl.,  tab.  233.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m. 
^Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  242.  Dryptodon  spiralis,  Bridel.,  Bryol. 
Univ.  1,  p.  772. 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  the  subalpine  parts  of  the  country.  Abundant  on 
Slomish  hill,  and  also  at  Sillagh-braes,  near  Lame,  Antrim. 
Upper  Lough  Bray,  AVicklow.  On  rocks  by  the  sides  of  the 
lakes  above  Kylemore  Castle,  Galway.  It  has  not  been  found 
with  fruit  in  Ireland. 

4.  G.  torquata  (Greville).     Scot  Crypt.  Fl.,  tab.   199.     G.  torta, 

NecB  et  Hornsch.  Bryol.  Germ.,  tab.  24,  fig.  24.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  156,  tab.  32. 

Hab.  On  moist  rocks  at  elevations  varying  from  1000  feet  above 
sea  level  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland.  It 
is  found  in  most  of  the  counties  where  the  hills  attain  that 
elevation,  but  always  barren. 
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5.  O,  trichopki/Ua{Qreyil\e),    Scot  Crypt.  FL,  tab.  100.     Muscol. 

Brit.,  p.  68.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  156,  tab.  32.  Dicranum  pulvi- 
natum,  var.  argenteum,  Turn.,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  78. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Mountains. 
Very  fine  in  fruit  on  rocks  where  the  river  is  crossed  going 
from  Luggelaw  to  Lough  Dan,  Wicklow,  May,  1861.  On 
the  rocks  at  Fair  Head,  Antrim. 

6.  G.  rohusta  (Fergusson,  M.S.).     G.  ambigua,    Wils.  M.  ^.^fide 

Braithwaite,  in  **  Journal  of  Botany,"  for  July,  1872,  (PL 
124,  Fig.  3). 

Hab.  Rocks  in  alpine  districts.  Fair  Head,  Antrim,  1862  ;  Conne- 
mara,  Galway,  1863.  This  fine  species  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  G.  Schultzii,  and  W.  Wilson  named  it  as  a 
variety  of  that  species  when  I  first  sent  it  to  him.  He  after- 
wards named  it  G.  ambigua.  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  areolation  and  points  of  the  leaves  of  the  two. 

7.  G,   Hartmanni    (Schimp.).     Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  214.   Braith- 

waite, in  *' Journal  of  Botany,"  July,  1872,  (PI,  124, 
Fig.  4). 

Hab.  Bocks  and  walls.  On  a  wall  built  loosely  of  rough  stones  and 
rocks,  between  Cong  and  Moytura,  Galway,  April,  1872.  Not 
hitherto  observed  elsewhere  in  Ireland  ? 

8.  (?.  ^cAw/teiV  (Bridel.).     Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  199.     G.  Schultzii, 

Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  157,  tab.  45.  Eabenhor,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  651.  Trichostomum  patens,  var.  pUiferum,  Muscol.  Brit. 
p.  105. 

Hab.  Rocks  near  the  Scalp,  Co.  Dublin,  David  Orr.  Very  fine 
on  rocks  by  the  side  of  Luggelaw,  Wicklow.  On  the  top  of 
Fair  Head,  Antrim ;  and  on  several  of  the  Connemara  Moun- 
tains. 

9.  0.  patens  {^T.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,p.  18, 

tab.  246.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  158,  tab.  19.  Trichostomum  patens, 
Schwaegr.  Suppl.,  tab.  37.    Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  105. 

Hab.  Moist  rocks  in  subalpine  parts  of  Ir^and  ;  on  the  top  of  Slemish, 
Antrim,  1806;  wet  rocks  at  the  Waterfall,  Powerscourt, 
bearing  fruit  in  April ;  also  on  several  of  the  mountains  in 
Connemara ;  Galtee-more,  Tipperary ;  Gougaunbarra,  Cork, 
Isaac  Carroll. 

10.  G,  ovata  (Web.  et  Mohr).  It.  Suec,  tab.  2,  f.  4.  Muscol., 
Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  71.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,p.  21,  tab. 
254.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  160,  tab.  13. 
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Hab.  Mr.  David  Orr  finds  on  rocks  at  Howth  and  Eilliney  a  plant 
which  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  considered  to  be  this  species,  but  it 
occurs  only  in  a  barren  state  at  both  localities,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  identified  with  certainty.  Musheragh  Mountain 
Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

11.  O.  leucophaa  (Greville).  Scot.  Crypt.,  Flor.,  tab.  284.  BryoL 
Brit.,  p.  161,  tab.  30.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  70.  Chrimmia  Invigata, 
Bridel.,  Bryol.  Univ.,  1,  p.  773. 

Hab.  On  trap  rocks,  near  the  (Kant's  Causeway,  Antrim ;  also  on  a 
similar  geological  formation  on  the  Island  of  Bathlin,  1887. 


19.  ScHisTiDiuM.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Capsule  immersed  in  the  perichaBtal  leaves,  roundish  and  wide 
mouthed.  Operculum  depressed  rostellate,  deciduous  with  the 
columella ;  annulus  nearly  wanting.  Peristome  single,  of  16  lan- 
ceolate cribrosc  teeth,  inserted  below  the  mouth  of  the  capsoley 
transversely  barred  without  a  medial  line.  Calyptra  small, 
lacerated  at  the  base.  Inflorescence  inonoicous  \  male  flowers 
gemmiform.     Scarcely  differing  from  Grimmia. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Plants  tufted ;  leaves  hair  pointed,  blackish; 
teeth  of  peristome  cribrose  and  lacerated; 
annulus  none,      .         .         .         .         .     1.  S.  conficrta. 

Plants  loosely  coespitose,   leaves  spreading 

from  an  erect  base,       .         .         .         .     2.  S.  apocabpuic. 

Plants  densely  tufted,  leaves  crowded,  rigid. 

Growing  near  the  sea,  .         .         .     3.  S.  MAAimcnif. 

1.  S,  confertum  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p. 
7,  tab.  232.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  149,  tab.  44.  De.  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital., 
p.  7 11 .  Grimmia  conferta  (Funck).  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
199.     G.  apocarpa,  var.  conferta.  C.  Miiller,  Syn.  Mnscor. 

Hab.  On  rotten  trap  rocks  near  Belfast.  Only  the  variety  i. 
incana,  Grimmia  pruinosa,  Wils.  M.  S.  has  been  collected,  the 
typical  form  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  Ireland. 

2     S.    apocarpum   (Br.    et    Schimp.).       Bryol.   Europ.,  vol.    iii. 
Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  233.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  150,  tab.  13.  De  Notr., 
Briol.  Ital.,  p.  71 1.     Grimmia  apocarpa,  Turner,  Muscol.  Hib. 
p.  20.  Smith,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1134. 
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Hab.  On  stones,  walls,  and  rocks.  On  trees  at  Killamej.  This 
common  moss  varies  much  in  appearance  according  to  the 
localities  where  it  grows.  At  Tore  Cascade,  Killamey,  the 
var.  i,  stricta,  grows  on  rocks  between  the  waterfall  and  the 
bridge,  with  rigid  slender  stems  3-4  inches  long.  I  have  col- 
lected the  same  variety  near  Brandon  Head.  I  have  not  seen 
the  variety  mentioned  by  Taylor  in  Fl.  Hib.,  which  has  the 
capsules  higher  than  the  perichsetia. 

3.  S.  maritimum  (Br.  et  Sch.).  Bryol.  Europ.  Monogr.,  p.  10, 
tab.  255.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  151,  tab.  13.  Grimmia  maritima, 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  tab.  3,  f.  2.     Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  66. 

Hab.  Crevices  of  maritime^ocks  round  the  whole  of  Ireland.  This 
truly  maritime  moss  grows  well  in  places  where  the  spray  of 
the  sea  dashes  over  it. 

20.  GLTPHOMiraruM.     Schwaegr. 

Capsule  pedicellate,  erect,  globular.  Caljrptra  covering  the  entire 
mature  capsule,  campanulate,  split  at  the  b^e  and  furrowed. 
Peristome  single,  of  16  teeth,  converging  in  pairs,  reflexed  when 
dry.  Distinguished  from  Grimmia  chiefly  by  the  large  plicate 
calyptra  and  geminate  teeth. 

1.  O,  Daviesii  (Swacgr.).  Suppl.  2,  p.  41,  tab.  113.  Muscol.  Brit., 
Ed.  2,  p.  110.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  172,  tab.  13.  Grimmia  Da^desii, 
Turner,  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  24. 

Hab.  On  rocks  of  different  geological  formations  in  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  On  the  basalt  at  Giant's  Causeway ; 
also  at  Fairhead,  and  Island  of  Eathlin,  Antrim  ;  near  Bran- 
don Head,  Kerry.  Very  fine  on  rocks  above  Kylemore  Castle, 
Galway.  Near  Bantry,  Cork,  Miss  Hutchins ;  Glengariff  and 
Killamey,  Isaac  Carroll.  This  pretty  and  very  distinct  Moss 
may  be  collected  with  its  curious  calyptres  in  perfection  about 
the  1st  of  May. 

[2.  G.  cylindraeeum  (Taylor).     Flor.  Hib.,  p.  21. 

Hab.  Crevices  of  siliceous  rocks  on  Blackwater-hill,  Co.  Kerry.  I 
know  nothing  of  this  plant,  save  what  is  stated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Taylor,  in  the  book  quoted.] 

21.  Fttchomitbium.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Capsule  oval,  erect  and  pedicellate.  Calyptra  campanulate,  deeply 
farrowed,  laciniate  at  the  base.  Peristome  single,  of  16  deeply 
bifid  teeth,  into  two  unequal  filiform  segments.  Inflorescence 
monoicous.  Plants  growing  in  close  tufts  on  walls  and  rocks, 
intermediate  in  appearance  between  species  of  Grimmia  and 
some  kinds  of  Orthotrichum. 
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6.  B,  proiensum  (Al.  Braim).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iii.  Monogr., 
p.  6,  tab.  263.  E.  aqiiaticum,  Bridel,  Bryol.,  Univ.  1,  p.  222. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  166,  tab.  45.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  676.  Licranum 
aciculore,  7.  gracilfy  Turn.  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  67. 

Hab.  Rocky  beds  of  rivulets,  and  on  wet  rocks,  on  the  highest 
mountiiins.  Upper  Lough  Bray,  Wicklow,  D.  Orr ;  and  on 
Rome  of  the  AVicklow  Mountains ;  Brandon,  and  ATacgillicuddy's 
Hecks,  Kerry;  Mountain  streams  near  Kylemore,  Connemaro. 
Bather  rare  in  Irflaud. 

7.  R.  ellipticum  (Br.  ct  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr., 

p.  5,  tab.  261.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  164,  tab.  19.  Dieranum  ellip- 
ticum,  Turner.  Musool.  Hib.,  p.  76.  Trichostomum  ellipticum, 
Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  109. 

llab.  Moist  rocks  on  high  mountains.  Fair  Head,  Antrim;  Bran- 
don, Kerry;  Lugnaquillia,  TVicklow;  Maam-torc,  Galway; 
near  Bantry,  Miss  Hutchins ;  Giant's  Stairs,  Monkstown,  Cork, 
Isaac  Carroll.     Hare  in  Ireland. 

8.  R,  f(i8ciculare  (Bridel).    Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  218.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.,  tab.  1.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  167, 
tab.  19.  Pe  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  675.  Trichostomum  fa.«?cicu- 
lare.  Turner.  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  39.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2005.  Hook. 
and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  lOS. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  stcmoa  among  the  mountains  and  in  upland  xu&rts 
of  the  country.     Frequent  throughout  Ireland. 

Tribe  4.  LKrcoKRYE-s. 

23.  Leucobiiyum.     Hampc. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  pale,  slightly  inflated   when  young.     Capsule 

oblong,   cemuous,   slightly  strumose,   pedicellate.     Peristome  of 

16  })ifid  teeth,  as  in  Dieranum  ;  annulus  none.     Lamina  of  the 

heaves  (.•om])osed  of  three  strata  of  cells,   the  superficial  larger, 

hyaline  and   fenestrated,  the  middle  larger,   denser,  and  green. 

The  whole  plant  of  a  pale  white  glaucous  colour.     Inflorescence 

monoicous. 

1.  L,  glaucum    (Hampe).     Rabenhor..  Bryothec.  Europ.,    No.    30. 

Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  82,  tab.   16.      Briol.   Ital.,  p.  285.     Dieranum 

glaueum  (Iledw.).  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  73.  Eng.  Bot.,  tab. 

2166,  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  92.  Oncophoms 

glaucus,  Bryol.   Europ.,   vol.  i.,  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  97  ct  98. 

Hab.  Frequent  on  heaths  and  hogs,  also  sides  of  glens  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Shady  woods  about  Kiilamey,  and  some- 
times at  considerable  elevations  on  the  mountains,  but  rarely 
met  with  in  fruit.     Xcar  Bantry,  fruiting.  Miss  Hutchins. 
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Tribe  5.    TaicnosTOMACEJi:. 

Sect.  1.     Phascea.     Capsule  without  operculum. 

24.  Phascttm.     Linn. 

Calyptra  variable,  small,  conical,  or  campanulate,  cucuUiform.  Cap- 
sule spheroid,  more  or  less  attenuated  at  the  apex  or  conoid. 
Leaves  membranaceous,  ovate,  or  oblong,  the  nerve  sometimes 
excurrent ;  areolation  loose,  the  lower  cellules  more  elongated, 
larger,  and  variously  chlorophyllose.  Mostly  annual  plants,  grow- 
ing gregariously  on  the  ground. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Capsule  immersed  in  the  leaves,  .         .         .     1.  P.  cuspidatum. 

Capsule  exerted, widely  elliptic,  apex  oblique; 

calyptra  cucullate.    Monoicous,      .         .     2.  P.  brtoidbs. 

Capsule  round  ellipsoid,  apex  short.     Synoi- 

C0U8,  .  .  .  .  .  .       3.    P.  EECTUM. 

Capsule  on  curved  pedicel,  nutant.     Synoi- 

COUS,  .  .  .  .  .  .      4.   P.    CDEVICOLLUM. 

1.  p.  cuxpidatum  (Schreber).     De  Phase,  p.  8,  tab.  1,  f.  2.    Bryol. 

Brit,  p.  31,  tab.  5.  Bryol. Europ.,  vol.  i.,  tab.  4.  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  8.  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  304.  Turner,  MuscoL 
Hib.,  p.  3.     P.  acaulon,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  1570. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fields.  Frequent  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  bearing 
fruit  in  February.  The  variety  S.pili/erum  Biyol.Brit.,  occurs  on 
hedge  bonks  near  Baldoyle  and  at  Howth. 

2.  P.  hryoides  (Dicks.).  Crypt,  Fasc.  4,  tab.  10,  f.  3.  Engl.  Bot,  tab. 

1180.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  33,  tab.  5.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  tab. 
5.   Briol.  Ital.,  p.  734.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  303. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fields.  Ilowth,  D.  Orr.  This  species  is  very 
rare  in  Ireland,  the  locality  indicated  being  the  only  one  where 
it  has  hitherto  been  found,  and  even  there  very  sparingly. 

3.  P.  rectum  (Wither.).  Bot  Arr.,  Ed.  4,  p.  771,  tab.  18,  f.  1.  Smith 

Fl.  Brit.  3,  p.  1 153.  Turner,  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  4.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
31,  tab.  5.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muse,  p.  20.  Bryella  recta,  Berk., 
Handb.  Brit.  Mosses,  p.  300. 
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IlaJ).  Banks  and  hedges.  Frequent  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  TayL  in 
Fl.  Hib.  Rarer  elsewhere  through  the  country,  though  fre- 
quent in  Co.  Dublin. 

4.  P,  curvicoUum  (Hodw.).     Sp.  Muscor.,  p  21.     Weber,  et  Mohr, 

Bot.  Tasch.,  p.  65,  tab.  6.  Engl.  Bot ,  tab.  905.  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  11.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  31,  tab.  5.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothoc.  1  urop., 
No.  154. 

I  lab.  Banks  and  fields.  Near  Dublin.  Taylor,  in  Flor.  Hib.  I  have 
never  collected  this  plant  in  Ireland,  nor  seen  Irish  spiHsimens 
of  it. 

25.  Ststegiuk.     Schimp. 
Capsule  wanting  operculum,  but  with  traces  of  a  deciduous  lid. 

5,  crispum  (Schimp.).     Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  30.     Phascum  crisptim. 

(Hedw.).  Turner  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  2.  Biyol.  Brit,  pi  37,  tab.  6. 
llabcnhor.,  Bryothoc.  Europ.,  No.  30.  Astomum  crispum,  BryoL 
Europ.,  vol.  I.  jyionogr.,  p.  2,  tab.  12. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fields.  Near  Belfast,  Templeton.  This  species  ap- 
pears to  be  extremely  rare  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  2.      Wemiece.     *Cap8ule  without  peristome. 
2().  Gymnostoml-m.     Hedwig. 
Diagnoaia  of  Specien. 

a.  Inflorescence    dioicous. 

Capsule  elliptic- oblong,  narrow  at  the  mouth ; 

lid  not  rostrate, 1 .  G.  tkxub. 

Capsule  erect,  oval ;   lid  shortly  rostrate,      .     2.  (i.  bupestke. 

Capsule  broadly  ovate  ;  lid  rostrate  and  ad- 
herent to  the  columella,         .         .         .     3.  G.  cubvirostkum. 

aa.  Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Capsule  contrnctcd  at  the  mouth,  elliptical, 

exerted;  lid  rostrate,     .  .         .         .  4.  G.  micuostomum. 

Cnpsnh*.  hardly  contracted  at  the  mouth;  spo- 
rangium not  adherent  to  the  columella,     5.  G.  tortile. 

1.   G,  f^fufi  (Schrad.).  Coll.  Plant.  Crypt.,  No.  ;31.  Hedw.,  Sp.  Muse., 
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p.  37,  tab.  4.  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  1 ,  p.  64.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p. 
24.  BryoL  Brit,  p.  41.  tab.  7.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  £urop.,No8. 
61  et  405. 

Hab.  On  rocks  of  sandstone  formation.  Brandon,  Co.  Kerry, 
Taylor,  in  Fl.  Hib. 

2.  G,  n//)^5^r«  (Schwaegr.).  Suppl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  11,  tab.33-34.  Nccset 

Homsch.,  Fl.  Germ.  1,  p.  155,  tab.  10,  f.  16.  MuscoL  Brit., 
p.  19.     Bryol.  Brit,  p.  42,  tab.  32. 

Hab.  Fissures  of  wet  rocks  in  subalpine  rivulets.  Dargle  river, 
Wicklow,  Taylor,  Glens  in  Antrim,  not  rare.  I  have  not 
mot  with  it  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

3.  G.  curvirostrum  (Hcdw.).  Stirp.  Crypt.,  tab.  34.   Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 

2214.  Muscol.  Brit,  p.  19.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  42,  tab.  6.  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  L  tab.  35.     Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  60. 

Hab.  Rocks,  &c.,  in  subalpine  parts  of  the  country.  Fair  Head, 
Antrim,  Tcmpleton.  Mangerton,  Kerry — Taylor.  Glen  at  Cush- 
endall,  Antrim.     This  moss  is  rare  in  Ireland. 

4.  G.  mtcrostomum  (Hedw.).   Stirp.  Crypt.,  3,  p.  71,  tab.  30,  Engl. 

Bot.,  tab.  2215.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  25,  Br}'ol.  Brit,  p.  44,  tab. 
7.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  307.  Hymenostomum, 
Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  16. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fields.  Common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  es- 
pecially the  northern  counties.  The  varieties  fi,  7.  and  i.  of 
Wilson  are  all  occasionally  found  in  Ireland. 

5.  G,  tortile  (Schwaegr.V     Suppl.  I,  29,  tab.  10.     BryoL  Brit,  p. 

45,  tab.  38.  Rabenhor.,  Biyothec.  Europ.,  No.  408.  Hymenos- 
tomum  tortile.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  6,  tab.  18-19. 
BrioL  Ital.,  p.  606. 

Hab.  Limestone  rocks  at  Castle  Taylor,  Gal  way.  The  only 
Irish  specimens  of  this  moss  were  collected  very  sparingly 
at  this  habitat.  The  plant  so  named  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  Fl. 
Hib.  is  Trichostomum  crispulum,  (Bruch  et  Muller). 

6.  G,  caleareum  (Nees  et  Homsch.).  Bryol.  Germ.  1,  p.  153,  tab.  10,  f, 

15.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  Nos.  62  et  351. 

Hab.  The  plant  which  is  supposed  to  be  this  ^ecies  grows  on  old 
walls  at  Lota,  near  Middleton,  Cork,  but  is  always  barren.  It 
covers  the  walls  where  it  grows  so  closely  as  to  resemble  green 
plush.     Isaac  Carroll,  in  litt. 
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27.  PoTTiA.     Ehrh. 

Ciilyptra  cucullifonn,  smooth  or  rough  on  the  apex.  Capsule  either 
exerted  or  immersed,  obovate-truncatc  or  oval  oblong.  Peristome 
none.  Leaves  mostly  entire,  ovate-oblong  or  spathulate  ;  nerve 
frequently  excurrent  into  a  mucro;  arcolation  loose  or  dense,  the 
cellules  olten  of  a  rectangular  or  quadrate  form,  enlarged  at  the 
base.  Small  annTial  or  biennial  mosses  growing  chiefly  on  the 
ground. 

With  this  genus,  Mr.  Mitten  unites  that  of  Anacalypta,  of  Rohling, 
and  in  "  Journal  of  Botimy,"  vol.  ix.,  for  January,  1871,  ar- 
ranges the  species  in  the  following  manner : — 

LiagnoHis  of  Species, 


a  Loaves  with    acctssoiy  lamella)    on    iho 
nerve,       ...... 

aa  Leaves  without  accessory  lamellic. 

b  Calj-ptra  scabrous. 

Leaves  obtuse,        ..... 
Leaves  acute,         ..... 

hh  Calj'ptra  smooth. 

c  Leaves  serrulate  towards  the  apex. 

Nerv'o  not  excurrent,     .... 
Nerve  excurrent,    ..... 

cc  Leaves  in  5  rows,  smooth. 

Capsule  turbinate,  .         .         .         . 

ccc  Leaves  in  8  rows,  rouj^h. 

Kervc  excuiTent  into  a  long  point,  . 


1.    P.  CAVIFOLIl. 


2.    p.  WiLSOKI. 

3.  p.  Starkeava. 


4.  p.  IlfilMU. 

5.  p.  LANCEOLATA. 

6.  P.  TRUNCATA. 

7.  P.  CRINITA. 


1.  I\  cavifoUa  (Ehrh).  Beitrag^e — Br^ol.  Europ.,  vol.  ii.,  Monogr., 
p.  7,  tab.  118.  Kabenhor.,  Bryotliec.  Europ.,  No.  724.  G-ym- 
nostomum  ovatum  (Hcdw.),  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1889.  Turner, 
Muscol.  11  ib.,  p.  J>,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  21.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  92, 
tab.  7.  Barbula  cavitolia,  J!>chimp.  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  734. 

Hab.  On  the  tops  of  walls  built  of  mud,  and  by  way  sides.  Very 
common  in  the  n(ij;hbourhoo<l  of  Dublin.  Near  Cork,  Tavl. 
in  ri.  Mil). 
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2.  P,Wilsoni  (Br.  et Scliimp.).     Biyol.  Europ.,  vol.  ii.  Monoj?r.,  p. 

11,  tab.  122.  Gymnostomum  Wilsoni.  Hooker,  in  Bot.  Misccl. 
1830,  vol.  I.,  p.  43,  tab.  41.  Suppl.  Eng.  Bot.,  tab.  2710.  Ra- 
benhor.,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  JN'o.  806. 

Hab.  Banks  and  tops  of  walls  built  of  mud,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Howth,  Killiney,  and  Bray  Head.     This  plant,  which  has  been 
recognised  as  Irish  only  within  the  last  few  years,  may  not  bo 
rare  in  similar  places  on  the  coast.  Great  and  Little  Islands, 
Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

3.  P.  Starkeana  (C.  Miiller).    Synops.  Muse.  Mitten,  in  "  Journal  of 

Botany,"  toI.  ix..  No.  97.  Nees  et  Homsch .  Bryol.  Genu., 
tab.  36,  f.2.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  98,  tab.  14.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  582.  llabcn- 
hor,,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  No.  831.  Weissia  Starkeana,  Musool. 
Brit.,  p.  79,  tab.  14.  Grimmia  Starkeana,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  26.     Gymnostomum  conicum,  Schwaegr.  Suppl.,  tab.  9. 

Hab.  Banks  and  fields.  Howth,  Killiney,  and  near  Clontarf,  Co. 
Dublin.     Near  Cork,  Taylor.     Near  Youghal,  Isaac  Carroll. 

The  variety  fi.  hrachyodu^^  Weissia  affinis,  Hook  and  Tayl.,  grows 
on  the  railway  banks  near  the  Killiney  Station,  Bray  Railway. 
Pottia  minutula  (Br.  et  Sehimp.),  is  now  considered  a  fonn  of 
this  moss,  there  being  intermediate  states  connecting  the  normal 
form,  which  has  a  peristome  of  16  teeth,  through  the  variety 
p,  which  has  the  teeth  of  peiistome  very  short  or  without  theiu, 
to  the  gymnostomous  form  of  Pottia  minuluta  var.  7  conica. 

4.  P.  Heimii  (Br.  e^  Sehimp.).     Bryol.  Europ.  vol.  11.  Monogr.,  p. 

12,  tab.  124.  Bryol  Brit.,  p.  96,  tab.  7.  llabenhor.,  Bryothcc. 
Europ.,  No.  401.  Gymnostomum  Heimii  (Hedw.),  Turner, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  9.     Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  22. 

Hab.  Banks  and  marshes  near  the  sea.  Marshy  meadows  near  the 
North  Wall,  and  Portmarnock,  Dublin.  Westport,  Mayo.  Rare 
in  the  north  ;  frequent  in  tlie  southern  counties,  Tayl.  in  Tl. 
Hib. 

5.  P.  lanceolata   (Miiller).  Synops.  Muscor.— Mitten  in  Seemann's 

"Journal  of  Botany,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  3.  Anacalypta  lanceolata, 
Rohling.  Moosgeschichte  Deutschl.  Nees  et  Hornsch.,  Bryol. 
Germ.,  tab.  36,  fig.  3.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  97,  tab.  14.  llabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  252.  Gymnostomum  intermedium.  Tur- 
ner, Muse.  Ilib.,  p.  7,  tab.  1,  fig.  a.  c,  Weissia  lanceolata, 
Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  80. 

Hab.  Fields,  banks,  and  waste  ground  where  the  soil  is  of  a  calca- 
reous^nature.  Frequent  in  many  parts  through  the  county  of 
Dublin.     It  is  ono  of  the  mosses  which  makes  its  appearance 
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nnnutilly  amongthc  plants  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  (harden,  but 
I  have  not  mot  with  it  in  the  north  or  west  of  Ireland.  In  its 
normal  fuiin  the  peristome  is  furnished  with  16  teeth,  in 'which 
state  it  always  occurs  near  Dublin.  Mr.  Mitten,  however, 
states  that  the  peristome  in  this  respect  is  very  variable, 
some  forms  being  gymnostomous. 

6.  P.  trvncata  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  n.,  Monogr.,  p. 

9,  tab.  120-121.  Brj'ol.  Brit,  p.  94,  tab.  7.  Gynmostomnm 
tmncatuni,  IVees  et  Hornsch.  Bryol.  Germ.,  tab.  9,  t,  8. 
MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  22,  tab.  7. 

Ilab.  Fallow  fields,  banks  and  moist  grounds  all  through  Ireland. 
This  common  moss  varies  much  in  its  forms,  and  in  the  length 
of  the  capsule,  compared  to  its  breadth,  as  well  as  in  the  lid. 
The  variety  p,  major — Gymnostomum  intermedium,  of  Turner, 
Muse,  llib.,  tab.  1,  fig.  a,  is  supposed  by  Mitten  to  be  the  gym- 
iioslomous  state  of  P.  lancoolata.  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  in  FL 
Ilib.  a  form  wliich  is  found  near  Cove,  Cork,  with  capsules 
quite  cylindrical. 

7.  P.  criViiVfl  (Wilson).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Suppl.  1,  tab.  123, 

BryoL  Brit,  p.  95,  tab.  41.  C.  Miill.  Synops.  2,  Suppl.,  p. 
G22.  DcNotr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p  586.  Rabenhor.,  Bryotheo.  Europ., 

No.  805. 

JIab.  Ininks  lacinj*  the  sea  atilowth,  where  it  was  first  collected  by 
D.  Orr.  Carri«;loe  and  rocks  west  of  Cork  Harbour,  Isaac 
Carroll.  The  sperimons  so  named  by  Mr.  AVilson  differ  only 
slif^htly  in  arcolation  from  those  named  by  same  author,  P. 
Wilsoni.  Tlie  long  piliferous  pointed  leaves  and  smooth  calyptra 
app(*ar  to  be  the  principal  marks  of  distinction  between  them. 

28.  A>'(KCTANGiUM.     Br.  ct  Sclump. 

Calyptra  smnll  cucuUate.  Fruit  pleurocarpous ;  vaginula  perfect^ 
cylindricaL  Capsule  pedicellate,  erect  or  partially  inclined, 
ovate  or  obovatc,  s.iglitly  inflated  at  the  neck.  Peristome  none, 
aunulus  narrow,  falling  away  in  pieces;  lid  slender,  rostrate. 
Leaves  linear- lanceolate,  or  subulate;  areolation  small  and  round 
in  upper  part  of  leaf,  basal  cellules  larger,  elongated,  and  diapha- 
nous. Intiores(^ence  dioicous. — The  pleurocarpous  fruit  and  per- 
fect'«y  formed  peril. liaitum  render  this  genus  somewhat  para- 
doxical as  to  tlie  position  it  slionM  take  in  artificial  arrangements 
or  even  natural  aj  rangenicnts.  Kminent  authors  have  held  diffe- 
rent views  concerning  it.  In  placing  it  here,  Mr.  Mitten  is 
followed. 


S 
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1.  A.eompaetum  (Schwaegr.).  SuppL,  tab  2,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  311,  tab. 
6.  Punck.  Deutsch.  Mooso,  tab.  5,  f.  5.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  Ko.  123.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  37. 
Gyninostomum  ffistivum,  Hedw.  Sp.  Muse,  tab.  2,  f.  4.  G.  luteo- 
lum,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  220.  Hedwigia  astiva,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p. 
18. 

Hab.  In  the  crevices  of  damp  subalpinc  rocks,  l^ear  Bantry,  Misa 
Hutchins,  FL  Hib.  Near  a  small  lake  on  Galtee- more,  Co.  Tip- 
perary.     Bare  in  Ireland. 

Sect.  3.  Euwetsiiea,     Peristome  of  16  teeth. 

29.  'WsissiA.    Hedw. 

Calyptra  cuculliform  or  cleft  at  the  side.  Capsule  ovate,  annul  at?, 
pedicellate.  Pciistome  single,  of  16  entire  or  perforated  teeth, 
without  a  medial  line ;  lid  with  beak  inclined.  Leaves  costato ; 
areolation  rather  dense.  Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioicou*. 
Intermediate  between  Gymnostomum  and  Didymodon. 

DiagnoM  of  Spec%e$, 

Leaves  channelled,  linear-lanceolatei   acute, 

incurved  or  crisped  when  dry,       .         .1.  W.  viridula. 

Leaves  subflexuose,  much  crisped  when  dry,     2.   W.  cibbhata. 

Stems  elongated,  leaves  narrow,    rigid  and 

crisped  when  dry,         .         .         .         .8.  W.  verticixlata. 

1.  W,  viridula  (Bridel).   Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab. 

21.  Schimp.ySynop.Muscor.,  p.  50. Rabenhor., Bryothec.  Europ  , 
No.  169.  W.  eontroversa(Hedw.).  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscoi. 
Brit.,  p.  85.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  46,  tab.  15. 

Hab.  Dry  banks  and  waste  places  throughout  Ireland.  This  very 
common  moss  varies  considerably  in  size  and  length  of  pedicel. 
At  Howth  on  banks  facing  the  sea  a  rather  remarkable  form 
is  found,  with  capsules  more  cylindrical  and  with  taller  stems 
than  in  the  typical  form. 

2.  W,  <?iVr^<a(Hedw.).     Sp.  Muse,  tab.  12.    Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i , 

Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  25.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  47,  tab.  15.  llabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  106. 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  mountainous  districts.  Very  fine  on  Sugar-lojif 
Mountain,  county  of  Wicklow,  on  the  side  facing  Bray.  Fruit- 
ing in  March.  Howth,  D.Orr.  Mountains  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Taylor.  The  nearly  allied  species,  "Weissia  crispula,  of 
Hedw.,  is  still  a  desideratum  to  Ireland.  The  plant  published 
in  El.  Cork,  under  that  name,  is  not  the  right  one,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Carroll. 

B.  I,  A.    PROa — VOL.  I.,  8ER   II.,  RCIENTB.  3  M 
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3.  W.  verticiUaia  (Bridel).  Spec.  Muse,  p.  121.  Nees  et  Homsch., 
Bryol.  Germ.,  tab.  32.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  86.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  49, 
tab.  15.  Grimmia  verticillata,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,p.  31.  Eucla- 
dium  verticillatum,  BryoLEurop.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  40. 
Schimp.  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  135.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  1157. 

Hab.  Chiefly  on  calcareous  wet  rocks  and  banks,  especially  near  the 
sea,  where  it  is  frequently  so  incrusted  with  a  calcareous 
deposit  as  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  the  rock  on  which  it  grows. 
On  schistose  rocks  at  Cromagloun  it  may  be  seen  free  from  any 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  Although  a  common  species,  it 
is  rarely  found  in  a  fruiting  state  in  Ireland. 


Sect.  4.    Trichostomea,    Peristome  of  1 6  or  32  teeth,  approached  in 

pairs. 

[30.  Splachnobryuk.     C.  Miiller,  Yerhandl.  z.  B.  Wien.  1869,  p.  501. 

S,  Wrightii  (C.  Mull.).  Braithwaite,  in  "Journal  of  Botany," 
for  July,  1872,  Plate  123,  and  our  Plate  24.  Entosthodon 
minimus*  Hunt,  in  **  I^lanchestcr  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society's 
Memoirs/' XI.,  p.  19,  1871.  Amblyphyllum  hibemicum,  Lind- 
berg,  M.S. 

"Dioicous.  minute,  gregarious;  stems  one  third  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  high,  simple  subflexuose,  dark  brown.  Leaves  light 
green,  distant  with  a  narrow  and  slightly  recurved  base, 
patent,  flattish,  obovatc  or  spathulate,  rounded  at  apex,  entire 
or  minutely  serrulate  in  the  male  ;  crenulate  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  female  plant,  nerve  thick  and  prominent  at  back,  vanish- 
ing below  apex,  cells  lax,  large,  pellucid,  smooth,  rhombo- 
rectangular  at  base,  rhomboidal  above,  smaller  and  nearly 
circular  at  margin.  Male  flower  terminal  autheridia  without 
paraphyses.  Capsule  erect,  obconical  at  base,  subcylindric, 
wide-mouthed ;  operculum  conical  acute ;  teeth  of  peristome 
very  slender,  pale  red,  erect;  calyptra  long,  conical,  narrow" 
(Braithwaite). 

Hab.  On  the  walls  and  floors  of  a  forcing  plant  pit,  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasnevin,  D.  Orr.  This  little  moss  has  for  several  years 
been  noticed  growing  annually  within  this  limited  locality. 
Although  the  male  plants  occur  in  great  abundance,  the 
female  are  scarce,  and  neither  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  gar- 
den. It  is  no  doubt  an  alien  which  has  been  introduced  with 
foreign  plants  from  the  West  Indies,  and  become  naturalised 
here  where  it  grows.] 
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31.  DiDTHODON.     Er.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  cleft  at  the  side.  Capsule  oblong  or  subcylindrical,  annu- 
late, pedicellate.  Peristome  singlci  of  1 6  teeth,  which  are  entire  or 
slighCty  bifid,  very  shortly  joined  at  the  base,  but  mostly  free,  and 
approaching  in  pairs,  sometimes  appearing  as  32,  fugacious.  Leaves 
with  dot-like  arcolation,  and  frequently  opaque  with  chlorophyll, 
basal  cellules  longer  and  narrower,  more  pellucid. 

So  little  difference  exists  between  this  genus  and  Trichostomum, 
that  the  species  described  under  it  by  authors  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  latter  by  Mitten,  Lindberg,  and  some  others.  Do 
Notaris  has  however  retained  it  in  his  great  work  on  the 
mosses  of  Italy,  "  Epilogo  della  Briologia  Italiana."  1869; 
and  as  the  genus  Didymodon  is  so  familiar  to  British  Bryo- 
logists,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  let  it  remain  on  our 
list. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

A,  Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Leaves  long,    broadly  subulate,    spreading; 

margin  slightly  undulated ;  crisped  when 

dry, 1.  D.  crLrxDBicus. 

Leaves  oblong,   ligulate,  apiculate,  flexuose 

and  crisped  when  dry,  .         .         .     2.  D,  flexifolius. 

Leaves  subsquarrose,  recurved  and  serrated  at 

margin ;  crisped  when  dry,  .         .         .     3.  D.  recusvifolius. 

Leaves  acutely  ovate  ;  margin  revolute,  nerve 

reaching  the  apex ;  areolation  dot-like,      4.  D.  irRinus. 

B.  Inflorescence   monoicous. 

Leaves    spreading    and  recurved,     oblong- 
lanceolate,    .  .  .  .  .  .      5.   D.  RUBELLUS. 

1.  D.  <?y/fWriV?w5  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr., 

*p.  5,  tab.  187.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p  132.  Bryol.  Brit., 

p.  1 08,  tab.  33.    Trichofitomum  tenuirostre,  Lindberg,  Trichost. 

Europ.,  p.  15.     Weissia  tenuirostris,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  83,  tab. 

3. 

Hab.  On  wet  bsmks  and  rocks  near  waterfalls,  &c.  At  the  Water- 
fall, Powerscourt,  Wicklow  ;  also  by  streams  among  the  Dub- 
lin Mountains.  Very  frequent  about  Eallarney ;  Ck)nnemara  j 
Bcnbulben,  Sligo;  in  "The  Glons,"  Co.  Antrim,  &c. 
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2.  L.  flexifoliua  (Hook,  et  Tayl.).    Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  1 1.3,  tab. 

20.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  109,  tab.  20.  Rabonhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  662.  Leptodontium  flexifolium,  Hampc  in  Linmea, 
20,  p.  70.  Tricbostomum  flcxifolium,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
2493. 

• 

Hab.  On  mossy  ground  in  ratber  elevated  sitnations.  A  plant 
agreeing  witb  tbis  very  closely,  bas  been  gatbered  in  tbi»  County 
of  Antrim,  near  Cusbendall ;  and  in  County  Dublin,  near  Kil- 
liney.  In  botb  instxinces  tbe  fruit  is  very  young,  but  tbe  re- 
markable leaves,  unlike  tbose  of  any  otber  species  of  tbe  genus, 
can  bardly  be  mist^iken.  Tbis  is  all  tbat  is  known  of  tbe 
plant  baving  occurred  in  Ireland. 

3.  D,  reetirvi/oltus  (Tayl.).     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  110,  tab.  41.     Lepto- 

dontium rccurvifolium,  Lindberg,  Tricbost.  Europ.,  p.  17. 

Hab.  On  Knockavobila,  a  mountain  between  Kenmare  and  Killar- 
ncy,  Ireland,  Dr.  Taylor.  Not  bitherto  we  believe  found  else- 
where, or  by  any  other  person  in  the  British  Isles.  Lindberg 
points  out  the  affinities  of  this  moss  to  the  foreign  genus  Hole- 
mitrium  of  Bridel. 

4.  D,  luridus  ^Homsch.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  llonogr.  4,  tab. 

186.  Schimp.,  Synop.  Muse.,  p.  131.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  107,  tab.  41. 
Briol.  Ital.,  p.  576.  Rabenbor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  661. 
Bryum  obtusifolium,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.  (in  part). 

Hab.  On  walls  and  rocks  chiefly  of  limestone.  Abundant  on  walls 
between  Cork  and  Passage  near  the  sea,  W.  Wilson,  1829 ;  also 
found  in  the  same  place  by  Isaac  Carroll,  who  pointed  it  out  to 
nie  there.  On  a  wall  near  Castle  Gregory,  and  near  Tralee,  Co. 
Kerry. 

6.  B.  ruhellm  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p. 
3,  tab.  185.  Schimp.,  Synop.  Muse,  p.  130.  Bryol. Brit.,  p.  lOd, 
tub.  17.  Briol.  Itiil.,  p.  564.NVeissia  curviiostra,  Hook,  and  Tayl., 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  84, 

Hab.  AVct  banks  and  damp  walls.  Also  among  heath  and  on  sands 
near  tlie  sea,  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 

32.  Trichostomttm.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  cuculljitc  or  campanulate.  Capsule  ovate-oblong  or  roundish, 
str:iij;ht  or  curved.  Peristome  of  32  filiform,  more  or  less  per- 
fect teeth,  disposed  in  pairs,  often  joincnl  at  base  by  a  short  mem- 
l)rano  so  as  to  ap])ear  16.  Leaves  costate,  varying  from  lanceolatc- 
Buhulute,  or  ovato  to  spathulate;  areolation  dense  and  dot  like 
jiln»vc,  more  lax  at  the  basc^ 
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DiagnoBiB  of  Sp$ci9s, 

A,  Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Capsule  exannulate»  erect ;  leaycs  adpressed 

at  base,  oblong,  mucronulate,       .         .     1 .  T.  flavovirens. 

Capsule  annulate,  o'ntte ;  leaves,  with  the  mar- 
gins of  upper  half  incurved,  cucullatc, 
at  apex  mucronatc,       .         .         .         .     2.  S.  cbisfum. 

Capsule    annulate;   leaves   mucronate,   not 

cucullate  at  apex,         .         .         .         .     3.  T.  hutabile. 

B.  Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Leaves  softish,    lanceolate,   rather  obtuse ; 

nerve  disappearing  near  the  apex,  .  4.  T.  tophaceum. 

1.  T.  Jlavovirens  (Bruch.)  in  Miill.  Muse.  Sardin.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 

n.  Monogr.,  p.  6,  tab.  172.  Mitten  in  Seemann^s  "Journal  of 
Botany,"  vol.  vi.,  1868,  p.  97,  tab.  77,  f.  1.  Briol.  Ital.,  p. 
502. 

Hab.  Sand  hills  at  Portmamock  and  between  Malahide  and  Portrane 
in  great  abundance,  but  always  barren.  It  also  grows  on  banks 
facing  the  sea  at  Howth ;  Arklow,  Wicklow. 

2.  T.  crispulum  (Bruch  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr., 

p.  7,  tab.  173.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  Ill,  tab.  41.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  503. 
Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  532.  Didymodon  crispulus, 
Tayl.  in  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  18. 

Hab.  Bocks  and  banks  on  limestone  formations  chiefly,  but  also 
on  slate,  basalt,  &c.,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  At  Muckross, 
in  fruit,  June,  1 864 ;  Dunkcrron,  Kerry ;  Benbulben,  Sligo. 

3.  T.  mutahile  (Br.  et  Schimp.).    Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p. 

8,  tab.  171.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  112,  tab.  41.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  304. 
Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No,  559.  Didymodon  brachy- 
dontius,  Tayl.  in  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  18.  Gymnostomum  tortile, 
ibid.,  p.  10. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  moist  banks.  Very  frequent  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. It  also  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  basaltic 
rocks  of  Antrim,  but  generally  barren.  Fruiting  near  Xenmare, 
Co.  Kerry. 
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4.  T,  tophaceum  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p. 
9,  tab.  175.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  113,  tab.  20.  Lindberg,  Trichost. 
Europ.,  No.  10,  p.  17.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  558. 
Didymodon  trifarium,  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2, 
p.  118,  tab.  20. 


Hab 


33.  DiTRicHUir.     Timm. 

Calyptra  elongate.  Capsule  pedicellate,  ovate  or  oblong,  erect.  Pe- 
ristome similar  to  that  of  Trichostomum,  teeth  filiform,  approxi- 
mated in  twos  or  threes.  Leaves  mostly  subulate  from  a  rather 
broad  base,  which  is  partially  amplexicaul,  secund  or  falcate, 
shining  with  a  silky  lustre  when  dry.  Small  mosses  differ- 
ing from  Trichostomum  more  in  appearance  than  in  any  real 
characters. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems  loosely  copspitose  ;  leaves  spreading  or 
secund,  lanceolate -subulate ;  nerve  ex- 
curcnt, 1.  D.  pusilltth. 

Stems  short,  not  matted;  leaves  spreading, 
subulate,  setaceous ;  nerve  broad,  excur- 
reut, 2.  D.  homohallum. 

Stems  elongated,  densely  coDspitose,  and 
flexuose;    leaves    socund   at    apex    of 

shoots, 3.    D.  FLEXICAXTLE. 

1.  D,  pusi'llum  (Timm.)  Prodromus.  Flor.  Megnpolitana,  p.  216. 
Trichostomum  pusillum,  Hedw.  Stirp.  1*,  p.  74,  tab.  28.  Engl. 
Bot.,  tab.  2380.  T.  tortile,  Bryol.  Biit.,  p.  115,  tab.  43. 
•  Leptotriclmm  tortile.Hamp.  in  Linnwa,  1847.  Schimp.,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  143.  Briol.  Itid.,  p.  516.  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  424. 

Hab.  Sandy  banks,  quarries,  &c.  Near  Belfast,  Drummond.  In 
the  late  Mr.  Templeton's  Garden,  Cranmore,  Belfast,  1837, 
Dodge' s-gl en,  Cork,  1).  Murray  and  Isaac  Carroll.  .  Ilare 
in  Ireland. 
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2.  D.  homomallum  (Humpo),  LinnsDa,  1847.  Leptotrichnm  homo- 
mallum,  jVIiiller,  Synop.  Muse,  p.  1453.  Schimp.  Synop.  Mus- 
cor.,  p  143.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  No.  663.  Tri- 
cliostomum  homomallum^  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.* 
p.  16,  tab.  181.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  116,  tab.  20.  Didymodon 
heteromallum,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  11 9. 

Hab.  Among  heath  and  on  sandy  and  clay  banks.  Frequent  in  the 
hilly  counties  of  Ireland,  and  all  round  the  coasts,  but  rather 
rare  in  the  central  counties. 

4.  D.  flexicauU  (Hampe),  1.  c.  Leptotrichum  flexicaule,  Miiller, 
Synop.  Muscor.  1,  p.  449.  Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  144.  Ra- 
benhor., Bryothec,  Europ.,  No.  423.  Trichostomum  flexicaule, 
Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  15,  tab.  180.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  116,  tab:  42. 

Hab.  On  sand-hills  near  the  sea,  and  on  dry  rocky  places  inland. 
Abundant  at  Portmamock  and  Malahide,  Dublin;  Arklow, 
Wicklow ;  Killala,  Mayo ;  Benbulben,  Sligo,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  always  barren. 

Sect.  5.    Tortula.     Peristome  of  32  teeth,  mostly  long  and  more  or 

less  contorted  firom  left  to  right. 

34.  Tortula  (et  Bakbula.)     Hcdw. 

Calyptra  often  elongated,  cleft  at  side,  or  cuculliform.  Capsule 
ovate -oblong,  or  subcylindrical,  long  pedicellate.  Peristome 
single  of  16-32  filiform,  more  or  less  contorted  teeth,  united 
at  base  into  a  short  or  long  membranous  tube ;  rarely  without 
teeth.  Leaves  very  various  in  form,  with  nerves  short  or  long ; 
sometimes  excurrent  into  a  mucro,  or  piliferous ;  areolation  dense 
in  upper  part  of  leaf;  basal  cellules  larger  and  diaphanous. 
Nearly  allied  to  Trichostomum ;  differing  principally  in  the  tor- 
sion of  the  teeth. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 
a.  Leaves  with  accessary  lamellse  on  nerve,         1.  T.  lamsllata. 

aa.  Leaves  with  filamentous  excrescences  on  the  upper  side  of  nerve. 

Leaves  with  margins  incurved  to  their 
points ;  calyptra  small,  covering  half 
the  capsule,  .         .         •         .        .     2.  T.  biotda. 

Calyptra  small,  covering  little   more   than 

the  lid, 3.  T.  axbtoua. 
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Leaves  with  a  short  blunt  mucro,  .         .     4.  T.  aloides. 

aaa.  Leaves  with  nerve  naked,  and  margins  revolute. 

Leaves  oval-oblong,  apiculate,  nerve  strong,      5.  T.  atkovibkks. 
Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,    .         .         .         .     6.  T.  bevoluta. 
Leaves  ovate  and  acuminate,  .         .     7.  T.  KoBiracu uoiu aka, 

h.  Leaves  with  margins  plane. 

Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  obtuse,         .         .  8.  T.  convoluta. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  .         .  9.  T.  cuweifoua. 

Leaves  rather  flaccid,  mucronate, .        .         .  10.  T.  vahleana. 

Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  with  long  hair  points,  1 1 .  T.  xuralib. 

hb.  Leaves  with  margins  slightly  recurved. 

Leaves  apiculate  or  mucronate,     .        .         .  12.  T.  mrouicnLAXA. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  nerve  subexcurrent ;  cap- 
sule without  annulus,  .         .         .         .  13.  T.  fallax. 

Capsule  with  annulus,  .         .         .         .  14.  T.  vinealib. 

Leaves  patent,  imbricated,  canaliculate,         •  15.  T.  sfadicba. 

Leaves  spreading,  recurved,  lanceolate,  cari- 

natc, 16.  T.  btgtbttla. 

Leaves  loDg,  narrow,  incurved,  or  uncinate,     17.  T.  insulana. 

Leaves  tristichous,  much  recurved,       .         .  18.  T.  beflexa. 

c.  Leaves  large,  oblong,  or  spathulate. 

Leaves  subspathulate,  nerve  excurrent,  .  19.  T.  subttlata. 

Leaves  large,  obtuse,  emarginate,  .  20,  T.  latifolia. 

Leaves  with  nerve   excurrent  into   a  long 

smooth  hair-like  point,      .         .         .  21.  T.  ubvipila. 

Leaves  with    nerve  excurrent    in  a    long 

rough  hair-like  point,  .         .         .22.  T.  bubalis. 

Leaves  oblong,  spathulate,  carinate,  with  long 

rough  liair  like  point,    .         .         .         .  23.  T.  dttebiiedia. 

Leaves   with    thick,    spong}^    gemmiparous 

nerve, 24.  T.  papillosa. 

Leaves  nerve  excurrent  into  a  short  rough 

point, 25.  T.  princeps. 

cc.  Loaves  tortuose  and  cirrhate. 

Loaves  with  margins  much  undulated,  .  2G.  T    TORxrosA. 
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Leaves  long,  loosely  inserted,  cirrhate  when 

dry, 27.  T.  htbernica. 

Leaves  with  margins  sinuous  on  upper  half,     28.  T.  sinuosa. 

Leaves    linear,     very     fragile,    and    easily 

broken  ojBf, 29.  T.  fbagilis. 

Leaves  squarrosc,  and  slightly  undulated,      .  30.  T.  squailbosa. 

1.  T.  lamellata  (Lindberg).     Om.   de.  Europeiska  Trichostomeae, 

p.  23.  Helsingfors,  1864.  Schimper,  Synopsis,  p.  122. 
Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  819.  Gymnostomum  ova- 
tum,  var,  h.  gracilis^  Wils.,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  93.  G.  ovatum, 
rar.  y9.,  gracilis^  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  2. 

Hab.  On  the  tops  of  mud  walls,  &c.  Abundant  in  many  places  near 
Dublin,  but  not  of  general  occurrence  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
This  rather  Angular  moss,  which  forma  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  genera  Pottia  and  Tortula,  has  quite  the  aspect, 
when  growing,  of  other  species  of  the  latter  genus,  and  very 
unlike  the  normal  state  of  Pottia  ovata,  of  which  it  has  so  long 
been  considered  a  variety.  It  is,  however,  always  gymnosto- 
mous  in  this  country.  In  a  young  state  the  appearance  of 
teeth  may  sometimes  be  seen  through  the  lid  of  the  capsule. 

2.  T.  rigida  (Schultz).  Rccens.  Gen.  Barbula,  et  Syntrichia,  tab.  32, 

f.  1.      Bryol.   Brit ,  p.    120,  tab.   32.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 

Europ.,  No.  235.     Briol.  Ital.,  p.  529.  Barbula  rigida,  Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  II.  Monogr.,  p.  13,  tab.  137.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Mus- 
cor.,  p.  36. 

Hab.  On  the  tops  of  walls.  Near  Chapelizod,  CardiiTs  Bridge,  on 
Royal  Canal,  and  other  places  near  Dublin;  also  near  Cork ; 
but  rare  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

3.  T.  amhigm.  (Wils.).     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  120,   tab.  42.     T.  rigida. 

Turner,  Muse.  Ilib.  Spicil.,  p.  43.  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  25.  BryoL 
Europ.  Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  2.  Lindberg,  Europ.  Trichost., 
p.  25.  Barbula  ambigua,  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  226. 

Hab.  On  the  tops  of  walls.  Abundant  near  Dublin  and  Cork.  In 
Fl.  Hib.  T.  rigida,  and  following  species  are  confounded 
with  this  one. 

4.  T.  aloides {Koch.)  DeNotr.,  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  p.  15,  tab.  l.Briol.ItaL, 

p.  528.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  121,  tab.  42.  Barbula  aloides,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  II.  Monogr.,  p.  15,  tab.  139.  Lindberg,  Europ.  Tri- 
chost., p.  26.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  786. 
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Hab.  Clay  banks  and  fields  chiefly  ;  but  also  on  walls.  This  i» 
the  most  generally  distributed  of  all  the  thick-nerved  speciea 
in  Ireland.  I  have  collected  it  in  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  GaJway* 
and  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties ;  but  it  is  not  common 
in  the  north. 

6.  T.  atrovtrene  (Taylor),  in  '' London  Journal  of  Botany,"  Jan., 
1846,  Yol.  y.  Grimmia  atroyirens,  Smith,  Engl,  fiot.,  tab. 
2015.  Didymodon  nervosus.  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  MuscoL  Brit., 
Ed.  2,  p.  115.  Desmatodon  nervosus,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n. 
Monogr.,  p.  6,  tab.  132.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  830. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  103,  ab.  20. 

Hab.  On  banks  generally  near  the  sea.  At  Killiney,  Dr.  Taylor  in 
Fl.  Hib.  Abundant  at  Howth.  On  Bray  Head,  Wicklow ; 
Youghal,  Cork ;  E.  Sargint.  Cork  Harbour,  Isaac  Carroll. 
The  teeth  of  the  peristome  of  this  plant  do  not  appear  twisted, 
and  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  species. 

6.  T,  revoluta  (Schwaegr.).     Suppl.  1,  127,  tab.  32.     De  Notr.  in 

Mem.  Acad.,  Turin,  40,  p.  314,  id.  in  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  p.  54,  tab. 
25.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  126,  tab.  12.  Lindberg,  Europ.  Trichost., 
p.  40.  Barbula  revoluta,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol  u.  Monogr., 
p.  27,  tab.  153.    Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  422. 

Hab.  On  walls.  Abundant  near  Dublin,  and  I  have  observed  this 
moss  in  most  of  the  counties  in  Ireland.  Bare  near  Cork, 
Isaac  Carroll. 

7.  T.  Honischichiana  (Schultz),  1.  c,  tab.  33,  f.  25.  T.  Homschn- 

chiana,  De  Notr.,  Syllab.,  No.  236,  and  Muse.  Ital.  1,  p. 
55,  tab.  28.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  127,  tab.  43.  Berk.,  Handb. 
Brit.  Moss.,  p.  256.  Lindberg,  Europ.  Trichost.,  p.  41.  Bar- 
bula Homschuchiana,  6chimp.,  Synops.,  p.  173.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  28,  tab.  148.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  671. 

Hab.  Walls  and  rocks.  On  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  at  Carrick- 
fcrgus,  Antrim.  In  a  quarry  near  Inchiquin,  Cork,  Isaao 
Carroll.     Very  rare  in  Ireland. 

8.  T.   convoluta  (Hedw.).     Stirp.  1,  p.  86.     T.  convoluta,  Schrad., 

Spicil.  Fl.  Germ.,  1,  p.  66.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2382.  MuscoL 
Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  54.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  127,  tab.  12.  De  Notr., 
Syllab.,  No.  234.  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  53,  tab.  25,  Lindberg,  Europ., 
Trichost.,  p.  40.  Barbula  convoluta,  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  229. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  on  hard  ground.  This  plant  is  generally 
distributed  through  many  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties.  The  variety  fi.  Sardoa  "Wils. 
was  found  near  Luttrelstown,  Dublin,  bv  Dr.  Taylor. 
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9.  T.  euneifolia  (Dickson).  Bryum  cuncifolium  Dicks.,  Plant, 
Crypt.  Brit.,  Fasc.  3,  p.  7.  Turner,  Muscol.  Hibem.  Spicil.,  p. 
51.  Muscol.,  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  59.  De  Notr.,  Syllab.,  No.  223. 
Muscol.  Ital.  1,  p.  28,  tab.  10.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  128,  tab.  12. 
Babenhor.,  Bryothcc  Europ.,  No.  821.  Barbula  euneifolia, 
Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  182. 

Hab.  On  banks  and  on  the  ground,  generally  near  the  sea.  North 
side  of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  D.  Orr.  Near  Bantry,  Miss  Hutchius, 
Fl.  Hib.  On  the  side  of  the  public  road  near  Portarling^n, 
Queen's  County,  July,  1862.  This  plant  is  rare  in  Ireland, 
and  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  tiic  northern  or  western 
counties. 

10.  r.  Vahliana  (Schultz).  Recens.222,  tab.  34»  f.  34.  DeNotr., 
Muse.  Ital.  1,  p.  27,  tab.  8.  T.  oblongifolia,  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  129,  tab.  43.  Var,  p.  suhflacctdaylJmdibcT^.  Barbula  Yah- 
liana,  Bryol.  Europ.  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  33,  tab.  157. 

Hab.  On  mud  banks  near  Dublin,  Drummond,  1829.  Near 
Bray,  D.  Orr,  March,  1851.  Near  Blanchardstown,  and  other 
places  near  Dublin.  The  variety  /3.  suhjiaceida  is  the  plant 
which  grows  mostly  about  Dublin,  but  the  plant  found  at 
Bray  has  the  firm  leaves  of  the  normal  state  of  the  species, 
only  the  mucros  at  their  points  are  shorter  than  those  of  foreign 
examples. 

11.  T,  muralis  (Timm.).  FL  Megapel.,  p.  220.  Turner,  Muscol. 
Hib.,  p.  50.  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  55.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  130, 
tab.  12.  Barbula  muralis,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr. 
p.  35,  tab.  159. 

Hab.  Walls  and  banks.  The  commonest  species  of  Tortula  in  this 
country,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  general  appearance, 
according  to  the  habitats  where  it  grows. 

12.  T.  unguiculata  (Hedw.).— De  Notr.,  Syllab.,  No.  932.  Briol. 
Ital.,  p.  548.  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  57.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  24, 
tab.  12.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  45.  BarbiQa  unguiculata, 
Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  ir.  Monogr.  p.  18,  tab.  142-143. 

Hab.  On  walls,  rocks,  and  earth-banks.  One  of  the  commonest 
of  all  mosses  in  Ireland,  varying  considerably  in  size  and 
general  appearance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  localities 
where  it  grows. 

13.  r.  fcdlax  (Hedw.).— De  Notr.  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  p.  58,  tab. 
29.  Bryum  imberbe,  Huds.,  Fl.  Angl.,  Ed.  1,  p.  409. 
Barbula  fallax,  Hedw.,  Stirp.  Crypt.  1,  p.  62,  tab.  24.  T. 
fallax,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  60.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  123,  tab. 
12. 
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Hab.  Banks  and  damp  walls.  Frequent  in  many  places  ihrongb 
Ireland.  Like  many  other  kinds,  it  varies  much  in  general 
appearance,  and  frequently  resembles  the  nearly  allied  species 
which  often  grow  with  it. 

14.  T.  vinealia  (Bridel).~Bryol.  Brit,  p.  124,  tab.  10.  De  Notr., 
Muse,  Ital.  1,  p.  60,  tab.  30.  Lindb.,  Europ.  Trichost.,  No.  38. 
Barbula  vinealis,  Bridel.  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  SuppL,  p.  830.  BiyoL 
Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  24,  tab.  10.  Rabenhor.,  Bryotnec. 
Europ.,  Is^o.  668.  Spruce,  in  Hooker's  "  Lond.  Journal  of  Bot.," 
vol.  IV.,  p.  194. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  rocks.  Not  rare  near  Dublin.  Bray,  and  several 
other  places,  Wicklow.  At  Hazclwood.  and  on  Benbulben 
rocks,  Sligo.  Common  at  Cork,  and  near  Fermoy,  Isaac 
Carroll.  Probably  frequent  in  other  limestone  dis&icts  of 
Ireland. 

15.  T.  apadieea  (Mitten).  Secmann's  "Journal  of  Bot.,"  vol.  v., 
1867,  p.  326.  Braithwaite  in  ditto,  vol.  ix.,  for  1871,  tab.  119, 
f.  6.  Trichostomum  rigidulum,  var  a,  Bryol.  Europ.  vol.  ii., 
Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  176.  Schimpcr,  Synops.,  p.  148.  BryoL 
Brit.,  p.  114.     Wilson,  Muse.  Exsic,  No.  109. 

llab.  Moist  rocks  and  stones.  Observed  in  Ireland  by  MissHutchins, 
fide  Mitten. 

16.  T,  rigidula  (Mitten)  in  Secmann's  "Journal  of  Botany,"  vol. 
v.,  1867,  p.  327.  Lindbcrg,  Europ.  Trichost.,  p.  42. 
Braithwaite,  in  Secmann's  *' Journal  of  Bot.,"  vol.  vr.,  1871, 
tab.  119,  f.  5.  Trichostomum  rigidulum.  Turn.,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  34.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  114.  Didymodon  rigidulum,  Moscol. 
Brit.,  p.  117,  tab.  20. 

Hab.  On  wet  clay  banks.  "Waterfall  at  Powerscourt ;  in  "  The 
Glens,"  Antrim ;    Benbulben,  Sligo ;  and  many  other  places 

thi'ough  the  country. 

*'  It  is  only  when  the  lid  of  the  capsule  is  carefully  removed  that 
the  top  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  seen  twisted."  Tayl. 
in  Flor.  Hib.    But  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  Tortola. 

17.  T.  imuJana  (De  Notr.).  in  Mem.  Acad.,  Turin,  pp.  40,  320, 
id.  Syllab.,  p.  180.  Braithwaite,  in  Secmann's  "  Journal  of  Bot." 
vol.  IX.,  1871,  p.  292,  tab.  120.  T.  vinealis,  /3.  Jlaeeida. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  124.  Barbula  "vanoalis,  ft,  flaccida,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  II.  Monoj^.,  p.  24.  Rabonhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
1^0.  982.     Zygotrichia  cylindrica,  Tayl.  in  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  26. 

Hab.  By  tlu;  side  of  the  Darglc  River,  Co.  Wicklow,  FL  Hib. 
Also  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  De  Notr.  includes  this  under  T. 
vinealis  in  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  555  ;  but  Mr.  Mitten  has  proved 
their  distinctness. 
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18.  T.  reflexa  (Bridel).  Sp.  Muse.  1,  p.  255.  T.  rccurvifolia,  Wil- 
son, m**Annal.  Xat.  Hist.,"  Scr.  3,  ii.,  p.  491.  Braithwaite, 
in  Seemann's  **  Journal  of  Bot.,"  vol.  ix.,  1871,  p.  293,  tab. 
120,  f.  2.  T.  rccurvifolia,  Berk.,  Handb.  Brit.  Mosses,  p.  258. 
Barbula  rccurvifolia,  Schimp.,  Synop.,p.  170.  Kabcnhor.,  Bryo- 
thec  Europ.,  No.  324. 

Hab.  On  limestone  rocks  and  banks.  At  Muckross,  Killamcy, 
Dr.  Schimper  and  "W.  Wilson,  1865.  This  very  distinct 
species  grows  to  a  great  size  on  the  limestone  rocks  at 
Benbulben,  Sligo,  with  stems  3-4  inches  long,  in  which  state  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Grimmia  gigantea  of  Schimpcr's 
Synops.,  p.  695,  and  is  the  plant  which  Mr.  Mitten  mistook  for 
that  species  in  Seemann's  **  Journal  of  Bot.,"  vol.  v.,  p.  326.  The 
true  Grimmia  gigantea  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Ireland. 

19.  T.nthulata  (Bridel).  Spec.  Muse,  vol.  i.,  p.  267.  Bryum  subu- 
latum.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant.    T.  subulata  (Hedw.). — Eng.  Bot., 
tab.  1101.    MuscoL  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  57.    Bn^ol.  Brit,  p.  132, 
tab.  12.     De  Notaris,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  545.     Lindborg,  Europ. 
Trichost.,  p.  33. 

Hab.  Chiefly  on  banks  by  the  sides  of  hedges  and  trees,  but  some- 
times on  stones  and  walls.  Bather  generally  distributed  through 
Ireland,  but  nowhere  very  common. 

20.  T. /fl^i/o/ia(Bruch).  T.  latifolia,  Hartm.,  Skand.  FL,  Ed.  2, 
p.  322.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  133,  tab.  43.  Barbula  latifolia,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  ir.  Monogr.,  p.  41,  tab.  164.  C.  Miill.,  Synops. 
1,  p.  632.  Rabenhor,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  No.  418.  Syntrichia 
latifolia  (Bruch),  MS.  Hiibener,  Muscol.  Germ.,  p.  342. 

Hab.  Among  the  roots  of  trees  and  on  wood  which  is  frequently 
submerged,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  &c.  On  old  wood  by  tho 
margin  of  the  Tolka  River,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glas- 
nevin,  D.  Orr.  By  tho  side  of  the  River  Lee,  near  Cork ; 
and  probably  elsewhere,  but  in  consequence  of  it  seldom  fruit- 
ing, and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  other 
species,  it  may  bo  often  passed  unnoticed.  Var.  fi.  mutica, 
Schultz,  on  trees.  Deer  Park,  Westaston,  Co.  Wicklow. 

21.  r.  lavipila  (Bridel).  T.  Isevipila,  Schwaegr.  SuppL  2,  tab.  120. 
Hartmann,  Skand.  FL  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  133,  tab.  43.  T.  ruralis, 
p,  htvipilay  Hook,  and  Grev.,  Barbula  IsBvipila.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  40,  tab.  164.  Syntrichia  laevipila,  Bridel^ 
Mant.,  p.  98. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees  and  on  bushes.  A  common  moss  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Ireland. 
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22.  T.  ruralis  (Linn.). — Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  50.  Muscol.  BriL^  p.  56. 
Eiyol.  Brit,  p.  134,  tab.  12.  De  mtr.,  Syllab,  No.  217.  Muse 
Ital.  1,  p.  35,  tab.  14.     Barbula  ruralis,  BnroL  Europ.,  vol.  i. 

•     Monogr.,  p.  42,  tab.  152.     Bryum  rurale,  Luin.,  Sp.  Plant,  1, 
Ed.  2,  p.  1116. 

Hab.  Roofs  of  tbatched  cottages,  walls  and  rocks.  A  common 
Moss  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  growing  sometimes  very  large, 
and  varying  in  size  and  appearance  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  where  it  grows. 

23.  T.  intermedia  (Bridcl).    Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1016. 

T.  ruralis,  h,  crinita.  De  Notr.,  Syllab.,  No.  217.  T. 
ruralis,  p.  minor.  Wils.,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  134.  Barbula  ru- 
ralis, p.  rupestrisy  BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  n.  Monogr.,  p.  43. 
Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  192.  Syntrichia  intermedia, 
Brid.,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  586. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  walls.  A  plant  agreeing  with  the  character 
given  for  this  species  grows  on  the  limestone  rocks  at  Castle 
Taylor,  Galway. 

24.  T.papiUosa  (Wils.).  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  135,  tab.  44.  Lindberg, 
Europ.  Trichost.,  p.  36,  No.  23.  Barbula  papillosa.  Ba- 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No,  455. 

Hab.  On  the  trunks  of  trees.  On  old  elm  trees  in  Botanic  Gkur- 
dcn,  Glasnevin  ;  Sheephill  demesne,  Dublin ;  Powerscourt, 
Co.  Wicklow  ;  Castle  Taylor,  Galway.  Probably  not  rare 
elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

25.  T.  princeps  (Do  Notr.).  Syllab.,  No.  216.  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  p.  33, 
tab.  13  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  326.  T.  Miillerij 
Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  34,  tab.  44.  Barbula,  Miilleri,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  II.  Monogr.,  p.  44,  tab.  168. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  walls.  On  the  basaltic  rocks  in  Deer  Park,  Glen- 
arm,  county  of  Antrim.  Limestone  rocks  at  Benbulben, 
Sligo.    Rare  in  Ireland. 

26.  T.  tortuofta  (Hedw.).  Fil.  in  Web.  et  Mohr,  Beitr.  1,  p.  125, 
tab.  6.  DeNotr.,  Syllab.,  No.  243.  Muse.  Ital.,  1,  66,  tab.  39. 
MuscoL  Hib.,  p.  52.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  59.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
125,  tab.  12.  Barbula  tortuosa,  Br.  et  Schimp.,  BryoL  Europ., 
vol.  II.  Monogr.  56,  tab.  151. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  banks  chiefly  in  limestone  districts.  This  moss 
sometimes  grows  to  a  large  size,  in  which  state  it  seldom  bears 
fruit.  The  fruiting  plants  are  generally  of  a  small  or  medium 
size. 
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27.  T.  ^^^rntV^a  (Mitten),  in  Seemann's  ''Journal  of  Botany,"  vol. 
v.,  p.  329,  1867.  Braithwaite,  in  ditto,  vol.  ix.,  p.  294,  tab. 
120,  f.  5, 1871.  Anoectangium  Homschuchianum,  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  294.  Trichostomum,  cirrhifolium,  Schimp.,  MS.  Didymodon 
controversus,  Wils.,  MS. 

Hab.  Bocks  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Taylor  first 
recognised  this  moss  about  Killamey  and  Dunkerron,  and 
mistook  it  for  AnoBctangium  Homschuchianum  of  Hoppe. 
In  1861  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pointing  it  out  to  Dr.  Schimper 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Killamey ;  and  in  the  following  year  I 
observed  it  growing  on  Brandon  mountain,  Kerry.  It  has 
never  yet  been  seen  in  fruit,  so  that  its  place  in  the  genus 
Tortula  is  only  provisional. 

28.  T.  sintiosa  (WHboii),  MS.  ./^  Mitten,  in  Seemann's  ''Journal 
of  Botany,"  vol.  v.,  p.  327,  1867.  Dicranclla  sinuosa,  TVils. 
Braithwaite,  in  Seemann's  "  Journal  of  Bot,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  294, 
tab.  120,  f.  6, 1871. 

Hab.  On  limestone  rocks  and  also  on  roots  of  trees.  The  Phoenix 
Park,  D.  Orr.  Between  Portmamock  and  Malahide.  The  plant 
here  referred  to,  T.  sinuosa,  has,  like  the  last  species,  only  been 
found  in  a  barren  state,  and  may  belong  to  a  different  genus. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Weissia  tenuirostris,  of  Hooker 
and  Taylor. 

29.  T.  fragilis  (Hook.).  Didymodon  fragilis.  Hook.,  in  Drummond, 

Muse.  Amer.,  1828.  Tortula  fragilis,  Wils.  ^/kfe  Braithwaite, 
in  Seemann's  "Journal  of  Bot.,"  vol.  v.,  p.  295,  1871. 
Lindberg,  Europ.  Trichost.,  p.  46.  Barbula  fragilis,  De  iN'otr,, 
Muse.  Ital.,  1,  p.  68,  tab.  35.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.,  suppL 
1,  tab.  639. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  stones.  Near  Koundstone,  Connemara.  Barren 
specimens  of  this  moss  were  collected  by  me  in  1861,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  could  not  then  decide  what  it 
was ;  but  our  plant  has  since  been  identified,  and  proves  to  be 
the  true  species. 

30.  T.  squarrosa  (De  Notr.).  Syllab.,  p.  180,  et  Muscol.  Ital.  1, 
p.  61,  tab.  31.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  126,  tab.  43.  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ. 
1,  p.  833.  Schimp.,  Synops.,  p.  180.  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec 
Europ.,  No.  457.  Pleurochffite  squarrosa,  Lindberg,  Europ. 
Trichost.,  p.  47. 

Hab.  On  limestone  rocks  and  sand-hills.  Sands  at  Portmamock, 
Dr.  Taylor.  Between  Malahide  and  Portmamock,  Dublin ; 
Axklow,  Wicklow.  Not  hitherto  observed  elsewhere  in 
Ireland. 
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[31.  T.  graeilis  (Hook,  et  Greville),  in  Brewster's  '' Edinb.  Jour- 
nal/' vol.  I.,  p.  800.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  tab.  suppL  2. 
Fl.  Hib.y  p.  26.  The  late  Mr.  James  Brummond  is  men- 
tioned as  the  discoYeror  of  this  plant  near  Cfork,  but  no  authentic 
Irish  specimens  of  it  arc  known  to  be  in  any  herbarium,  and  it 
is  now  supposed  that  a  variety  of  T.  fallax  was  mistaken 
for  it.  The  late  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  *'  Bryologia  Britannioa,'* 
expressed  some  doubt  whether  the  genuine  Barbula  gracilis  of 
Schwacgr.  (Suppl.  1,  p.  125,  tab.  34;  De  Notr.,  Muse.  ItaL,  1, 
p.  57,  tab.  28),  had  been  found  in  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
species  therefore  is  placed  at  the  end  of  our  list,  as  being 
a  very  doubtful  native.] 

Sect.  6.  Encalypteae,  Calyptra  large,  covering  the  mature  capsule. 

35.  Encalypta,     Schreber. 

Calyptra  large,  cylindrical,  campanulate,  apex  attenuate-rostrate. 
Capsule  long  pedicellate,  erect,  oblong,  or  oblong-cylindriea), 
smooth  or  striated ;  lid  conical  at  the  base,  with  a  filiform  beak. 
Peristome  variable,  either  absent,  single,  or  double.  Outer  peris- 
tome of  1 6-tceth ;  inner  peristome,  when  present,  of  an  equal 
number  of  cilia.  Leaves  mostly  large,  and  spreading  equsdly, 
varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  and  spathulate ;  areolation  smaU, 
roundish  and  granular.     Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioicous. 

Diagnom  of  Species, 

Inflorescence  dioicous.     Peristome  double. 
Capsule  spirally  striated,      .         .         .         .I.E.  stbeptocaspa. 

Inflorescence  monoicous.     Peristome  single. 

Capsule  smooth ;  calyptra  fringed  at  the  base,     2.  E.  ciliata. 

Capsule  striated,  ribbed ;  calyptra  uneven  at 

the  base, 3.  E.  bhabdocarpa. 

Capsule  smooth ;  calyptra  entire  at  the  base,      4.  E.  vclgabis. 

1.  E.  streptocarpa  (Hedw.).  ^Spec.  Muse,  p.  62,  tab.  10,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  m.,  Monogr.,  p.  15,  tab.  205.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  145,  tab.  13.  Muscol.  Brit,  p.  C2.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  681. 

Hab.  On  limestone,  or  mortared  walls.  Very  large  and  fine  on 
the  tops  of  walls  by  the  side  of  the  public  road  leading  from 
the  town  of  Gal  way  to  Ahascragh.  Also  about  Killamey. 
Cork,  Dr.  Power,  in  Fl.,  Cork;  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country;  but  never  yet,  1  believe,  found  fruiting  in  Ireland. 
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2.  £^  eiliata)  Hedw.).     Spec.  Muse,  tab.  61.     Bryol.    Europ., 

vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  200.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit, 
p.  143,  tab.  13.  MiilL,  Synop.  Muse,  pt.  1,  p.  547.  MuscoL 
Hib.,  p.  18.     Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  255.   - 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  the  more  subalpine  parts  of  the  country.  Very 
fine  on  the  top  of  Benbradagh  mountain,  near  Dungiven,  Derry, 
1834.  Also  at  Sillagh-braes,  near  Lame,  Antrim.  Not  ob- 
served in  any  of  tho  southern  or  western  counties,  nor  have 
I  seen  any  specimens  of  this  moss  except  from  the  north. 

3.  U.    rhahdoearpa  (Schwaegr.).       SuppL,   tab.    16.      Greville's 

Crypt.  EL,  tab.  163.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  13, 
tab.  203.  Bryol.  Brit^  p.  144,  tab.  32.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  64. 
Eabenhor.,  Bryothec,  No.  70. 

Hab.  On  Benbulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Fl.  Hib.,  found  by  J.  T.  Mackay. 
Not  hitherto  obseiTed  elsewhere  in  Ireland  ? 

4.  jF.  vulgaris  (Hedw.).     Spec  Muse,  p.  60.     Bryol.  Europ.,  voL 

m.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  199.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  142,  tab.  13. 
Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  286.  MusooL  Brit.,  Ed«  n.,  p.  63. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  rocks.      On  tho  tops   of  walls  near  Donny- 
brook.   County  of  Dublin;    also  near  Cloghrane,     north    of 
Dublin.     On  walls  near  the  town  of.  Gal  way.     About  Cork. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  FL  Hib.,  Blackrock,  near  Cork  ;  Dr.  Alexander, 
Middleton ;  Dr.  Power,  in  Fl.  Cork. 

Sub-Tribe.     Ripaeire. 

36.  CiNCLiDOTUs.     Beauvois. 

Galyptra  conico-attenuate,  split  at  side.  Capsule  ovate,  immersed  in 
the  leaves;  or  partially  exserted.  Peristome  single  of  32  long 
filiform  teeth,  which  are  slightly  twisted,  and  adherent  by  their 
apices  to  the  columella ;  often  reticulately  anastomosing,  some- 
times obsolete  or  deficient.  Leaves  spreading  or  falcate- secund 
and  thickened  at  the  margin.  Water  mosses,  with  long  soft  stems 
and  leaves,  adhering  to  stones,  rocks,  and  wood. 

1.  C.  fontinaloides  (Beauv.).  Prodr.,  p.  52.  Bryol.  Europ.,  voL 
in.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  277.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  139,  tab.  11.  Ea- 
benhor., Bryothec,  Europ.,  No.  133. 

Hab.  In  rivulets   and    streams,    attached  to  stones    and    wood. 
The  scarce  C,  riparius,  known  in  England  only  under  the  form 
fi.  t&rrestris  of  Bruch  and  Schimper,  though  reported  to  occur 
•  in  Ireland,  has  not  come  under  my  notice. 

B.  1.  ▲.  rUOC. — TOL.  I.,  SIR.  II.,  SCliCNCB.  3  D 
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1.   0.    CAPUULTUIC. 


Tribe  6.     Oethoteiche^. 

37.  Obthotrichuk.    Hedw. 

Calyptra  large,  campanulate,  plicate,  lacerate,  or  crenate,  at  the  base; 
glabrous  or  hairy.  Capsule  immersed  or  ezserted,  pyrifoxm, 
dayate,  apophysate,  8  or  16-ribbed  when  diy.  Penstome  sin- 
gle or  double,  rarely  absent.  Outer  peristome  of  IG-teeth, 
mostly  in  pairs,  with  a  medial  line  ;  inner,  8  or  16  cilia,  alternat- 
ing with  the  outer  teeth.  Leaves  costate  almost  to  the  pointB, 
usually  revolute  at  their  margins ;  often  twisted  and  curled  when 
diT ;  areolation  small  dot-like  in  upper  portion,  larger. and  more 
pellucid  at  the  base.    Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioioona. 

Diagnosis  of  Specia. 

a.  Peristome  single. 

Capsule  immersed,  or  slightly  exserted. 

Capsule  with  16  furrows;  teeth  of  the  peris- 
tome 16,  free  and  equidistant, 

Capsule  with  16  furrows,  alternately  long 
and  short,  exserted  on  a  pedicel;  teeth  of 
peristome  16,  geminate,  ultimately  free,     2.  0.     AiroxALUic. 

Capsule  with  8  furrows,  chiefly  on  upper 
portion,  exserted  on  short  pedicel ;  teeth 
of  peristome  connected  in  8  pairs,  erect,      3.  0.  saxatile. 

Capsule  scarcely  longer  than  perichaetal  leaves, 
ovate,  smooth  when  fresh,  slightly  fur- 
rowed near  the  apex  when  dry ;  teeth  16,     4.0.  stubioi. 

aa.  Peristome  double,  outer  of  8  teeth. 

Capsule  slightly  exserted,  subcylindiical,  with 

8  ribs ;  calyptra  conical,  slightly  hairy,      5.  0.  XEirELLinc. 

Capsule  slightly  exserted,  obovate;  cilia  8 
or  16;  calyptra  campanulate ;  vaginula 
hairy, 6.  0.  STBAXDrxmr. 

Capsule  sessile,  elliptic ;  calyptra  campanu- 
late, smooth ;  cilia  8,    . 

Capsule  immersed  ;  calyptra  naked,  campanu- 
late ;  cilia  8  or  16;  leaves  bluntish, 

Capsule  pear-shaped,  striated ;  calyptra 
naked;  teeth  of  peristome  in  8  pairs;  cilia 
16  ;  leaves  flaccid,  spreading. 


7.  O.   PUMILUlf. 

8.  0.   FALLENS. 


9.   0.   mVULAKE.- 
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CapBnle  elliptic- oblong,  with  narrow  ribs, 
pink  coloured  close  to  the  lid;  cilia  8; 
calyptra  hairy,     .        .         .         .         .  10.  0.  affjxjl 

Capsule  oblong-pyriform,  slightly  pedicel- 
late ;  when  dry,  obloug-nrceolate  ;  cilia 
of  inner  peristome  rather  short  and 
broad;  calyptra  ferruginous,         .        .  11.  0.  fastigutusc. 

aaa.  Outer  peristome  of  1 6  teeth. 

Capsule  p3rTiform,  faintly  ribbed  near  the 
moutii ;  teeth  erect  when  dry ;  cilia  8  ; 
calyptra  very  hairy,      .         .        .        .  12.  0.  kupestre. 

Capsule    oblong-pyriform;     teeth    reflezed 

when  dry;  cilia  16;  calyptra  hairy,     .  13.  0.  Lyellii. 

Leaves  with  rough  diaphanous  points,  .   1 4.  0.  diaphjlkum. 

Capsule  obovate,  without  ribs,  whitish  co- 
loured; cilia  16;  erose-aiticulate,  in- 
curved,   15.  0.  LEIOCASPUM. 

Pedicel  much  exserted  above  the  leaves. 

Capsule  small,  with  a  short  lid;  striated  when 
dry  ;  8-ribbed;  teeth  16;  red  coloured; 
cilia  16;  calyptra  campanulate,  smooth,    16.  0.  pitlchelluic. 

Capsule  thin ;  contracted  and  plicate  at  the 
mouth  when  dry;  teeth  16;  calyptra 
hairy, 17.  0.  LuDwion. 

Capsule  pear-shaped,  oblong,  with  distant 
ribs;  teeth  16;  calyptra  conico-campanu- 
late,  very  hairy, 18.  0.  DBTncMONDii. 

Capsule  Bub-clavate,  striated;  teeth  16,  in 
pairs;  cilia  8;  calyptra  campanulate, 
hairy, 19.  0.  HuTcrnKSLs. 

Leaves  much  crisped  when  dry. 

Capsule  oblong-clavate,  broadly  striated,  ta- 
pering into  a  long  slender  pedicel,  not 
contracted  at  the  mouth  when  dry;  ca- 
lyptra glabrous,  or  nearly  so,        •        .  20.  0.  calvescens. 

Capsule  oblong-clavate,  with  a  long  neck 
tapering  into  the  pedicel,  widely  striated, 
contracted  below  the  mouth;  calyptra 
campanulate,  hairy,       .        .        .         .  21.  0.  CBispvir. 

Capsule  with  a  short  neck,  oblong  when  dry, 
slightly  striated,  pedicel  rather  short; 
calyptra  conico-campanulate,  very  hairy,  22.  0.  crispulux. 
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Capsule    ovate-pyriform,    widely   farrowed, 
the  mouth  small, and  slightly  contracted; 
cilia   8,  of  one  row  of  cells ;  calyptra 
ribbed,  yery  hairy,        ....  23.  O.  Bbxtchh. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  not  much  dilated  at  the 
base,  nerved  to  the  apex,  bearing  a 
tuft  of  stellate  gemmse,  .        .         .24.  0.  FHYiXAircHnM. 

1.  0.  eupulatum  (Koffm.),    Deutsch.  Flor.,  vol.  n.,  p.  26.     Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  209.  Bryol.  Brit.» 
p.  176,  tab.  21.  Hook,  and  Grev.,  in  '^Edinb.  Joumal  of 
Science,"  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 

Hab.  Eocks  and  walls,  chiefly  on  limestone  formations.  Frequent 
in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry.  Benbulben,  Sligo.  Kear 
Galway  and  Cork.     Fruit,  April  and  May. 

2.  0.  anomalum   (Hedw.).    Stirp.  Crypt.,  tab.  37.    Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  III.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  210.  Schimper,  Bvnopb 
Muscor.,  p.  262.  Wood,  in  '^Thytologist,"  S.  8.,  voL  it., 
p.  354,  December,  1860. 

Hab.  On  limestone  rocks.  Very  rare  in  Ireland.  A  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  moss,  with  the  16- striated  capsules,  wore 
found  by  D.  Orr  on  rocks  near  the  Dodder  river,  at  Sallygap. 
The  same  plant  was  also  collected  on  limestone  rocks  near  Ar- 
magh by  Admiral  Jones.     Fruit,  May . 

3.  0.  saxatiU    (Bridel).      Bryol.   Univers.    1,  p.  276.     Wood,  in 

'Thytologist,"  S.  S.,  vol.  v.,  p.  28  (1861).  0.  anomalum, 
(Wilson).  Engl.  Bot.  Suppl.,  tab.  2696.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  94.     Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  126,  tab.  21. 

Hab.  Bocks  and  walls,  chiefly  on  calcareous  formations.  Abundant 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  wherever  the  limestone  rocks  crop 
out     Fruit,  March  to  May. 

4.  0.  Sturmii  (Homsch.  et  Hoppc).     Crypt.  Cent  2,  Dccas,   2. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  209.  Schimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  264,  ex  parte, — Biiol.  Italiana,  p.  800. 
Rabcnhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  Ko.  884. 

Hab.  On  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  lake  at  Luggielaw,  Wicklow, 
1857.    Fairhead,  Antrim,  1863. 

6.  0,  tenellum  (Bruch).  Br^-ol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  15, 
tab.  212.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  265.  Bryol.  Bnt,  p. 
178,  tab.  45.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  311.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  Xo.  1078. 
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Hab.  On  trees.  Near  Bantry  Bay,  Miss  Hutchins.  Westaston, 
Wicklow.  Ash  trees,  atMuckross,  Dr.  Carrington ;  Bostellan, 
Cork,  and  Tervoe,  Limerick,  Isaac  Carroll. 

6.  0.  stramineutn  (Homsch.).      Bryol.   Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr., 

p.  23,  tab.  218.  Schimp.  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  272.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  180,  tab.  45.  BrioJ.Ital.,  p.  315.  Kabenbor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  373. 

Hab.  On  trees.  Near  Seven  Churches ;  also  at  Westaston,  and  near 
Wooden  Bridge,  Wicklow;  Muckross  and  Kossbeigh,  Kerry, 
Dr.  Carrington. 

7.  0,  pumilum  (Dickson).     Crypt.  Fasc.  4,  p.  5.     Turner,  Muse. 

Hib.  98.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  178,  tab.  45.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  372. 

Hab.  On  trees.  Near  Kilcock,  Meath,  Dr.  Brown.  Near  Malahide, 
fruiting  December,  1871. 

8.  0.  pollens  (Bruch  et  Schimp.).   Bryol.  Europ*,  voLin.  Monogr., 

p.  24,  tab.  218.     Bryol.  Brit,  p.  179,  tab.  45. 

Hab.  On  trees,  Westaston,  Wicklow.  Near  Galway.  Near  Cork,  Isaac 
Carroll. 

9.  0.  rivrdare  (Turner).     Muse.  Hib.,  p.  96,  tab.  8.    Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  25,  tab.  219.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  183,  tab. 
21.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  128.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
1077. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  stones  in  rivulets.  Dargle  River, Wicklow.  Cork, 
frequent.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  El.  Hib.  Ballinahassig  Glen.     Cork, 

Isaac  Carroll. 

».' 

10.  0,  affine  (Schrad.).  Spicil.  El.  Germ.,  p.  67.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  17,  tab.  216.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  181,  tab. 
21. 

Hab.  On  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  mosses  on  trees 
everywhere  through  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  fruiting  in  June  and 
Jnly. 

11.  O./w^m^ww  (Bruch).  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  785.  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  18,  tab.  216.  Bryol.  Brit,  p. 
180,  tab.  45.    Eabenhor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No.  892. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees.  In  the  Demesne  at  Carton,  Maynooth. 

12.  0.  rupeatre  (Schleich.).  Crypt  Helv.  Exsicc,  Cent.  3,  No,  24. 
Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p.  19,  tab.  217.  Bridel. 
Bryol.  Univ.  I,  p.  279.     Bryol.  Brit,  p.  181,.  tab.  21. 
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Hab.  On  rocks  in  subalpine  districts.  On  basaltic  rocks  near  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  1837  ;  Fairhead,  Antrim.  Rocks  at  Croma- 
gloun,  Kerry,  Dr.  Carrington.  *  Bare  in  Ireland. 

13.  0.  LyeUii  (Hook,  et  Tayl.).  MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  129,  tab.  22. 
Brjrol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  27,  tab.  221.  •  Bryol. 
Bnt.,  p.  183,  tab.  22.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
1006. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  In  fruit  at  Westaston,  Wicklow ; 
also  near  Koundwood.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  but  rarely 
found  in  fruit. 

14.  0.  diaphanum  (Schrad.).  Spicil.  Fl.  Germ.,  p.  69.  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  25,  tab.  219.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
185,  tab.  21.     Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  128. 

Hab.  On  trees.  This  small  species  grows  everywhere  through  Ire- 
land, and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  white  diaphanous  points 
of  its  leaves. 

15.  0.  leiocarpum  (Br.  et  Sch.).  BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr., 
p.  28.  tab.  220.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  186,  tab.  21.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  516.  0.  striatum  Hedw.  Turner,  Muse 
Hib.,  p.  95.    MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  128. 

Hab.  On  trees.  In  most  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  easily  recognised, 
by  its  large,  coarse  tufts  of  stems,  and  by  the  smooth,  whitish, 
round  capsules,  when  growing  among  other  Orthotrichi. 

16.  0,  pulchellum  (Smith).  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1787.  MuscoL  Brit., 
p.  134,  tab.  21.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  30,  tab. 
223.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  186,  tab.  21. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees.  In  Antrim  and  Derry ;  Ballinascomey 
Glen,  Dublin ;  Carton  Demesne,  Maynooth.  Rockingham,  near 
Boyle,  Roscommon  ;  Ronayne's  Court,  and  in  a  grove  at  Blar- 
ney, Murray  in  FL,  Cork.     ITot  very  common  in  Ireland. 

17.  Q.  Ludwigii  (Schwaegr.).  SuppL  1,  2,  24,  tab.  15.  BryoL 
Europ.,  voL  in.  Monogr.,  p.  12,  tab.  225.  BryoL  Brit.,  p. 
187,  tab.  34.  Ulota  Ludwigii,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  ItaL,  p.  291. 
Rabenhor.  Bryothec.  Europ.,  l^o.  519. 

Hab.  On  trees,  principally  young  oaks  in  subalpine  glens.  Ireland 
rare,  Wils.,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  187.  Oaks  at  Tore  wood  and  Glena 
wood,  Killamey,  Dr.  Carrington. 

18.  0.  Drummondii  (Hook,  et  Grev.),  in  **  Edin.  Joum.  of  Science," 
vol.  I.,  p.  120.     MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  126.     Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p.  12,  tab.  210.     Bryol.  Brit,  p.  189,  tab. 
34.     Ulota  Drummondii,  Bridel ,  BryoL  Univ.  1 ,  p.  299.     Ra-. 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  881. 
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ELab.  On  trunks  usually  of  young  trees.  On  trees  at  Powerscourt 
Waterfall;  Luggielaw;  between  Round  wood  and  Anamoe, 
Wicklow.  Near  Clonmel,  and  in  Gorton  wood,  Tipperary,  Isaac 
CarrolL  Killamey,  andMuckross,  Kerry;  but  not  very  common 
anywhere  in  Ireland. 

19.  0,  Hutchimia  (Hook.  etTayior).  MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  131,  tab.  21. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  190,  tab.  21.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr., 
p.  20,  tab.  226.  Ulota  HutchinsiaB,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  290.  Ka- 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  879. 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  Luggielaw 
and  Lough  Dan,  Wicklow.  Abundant  on  rocks  about  Brandon 
and  Killamey,  Kerry.  Near  Galway  and  in  Connemara.  Near 
Armagh,  Admiral  Jones. 

20.  0.  eaheseem  (Wilson).  Carrington,  in  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ''Transactions,"  vol.  vn.,  p.  386.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  520. 

Hab.  On  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  First  observed  at  Muck- 
ross,  in  1857.  Gathered  again  both  there  and  at  Tore 
Waterfall,  Killamey,  in  1 864,  in  company  with  Dr.  Schimper 
and  Mr.  Wilson.  Several  places  about  Killamey,  Dr.  Car- 
rington.  Glen veigh,  Donegal.  Glencar,  Sligo,  1870.  Fruiting 
in  June. 

21.  0,  crispum  (Hedw.).  Sp.  Muse,  p.  162.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
in.  Monogr.,  p.  23,  tab.  288.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  188,  tab.  21. 
Ulota  crispa,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  288. 

Hab.  On  trees  and  sometimes  on  rocks.  Very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland. 

22.  0.  crispulum  (HomscL).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p. 
23,  tab.  228.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  187,  tab.  45.  Ulota  crispula, 
Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  p.  793.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  289. 
Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  179. 

Hab.  On  trees*  At  Blillamey,  Kerry.  Kylemore,  Galway.  BallyfLn 
Woods,  Queen's  County.  Dr.  Carrington  considers  this  only 
a  small  variety  of  0.  crispum. 

.  23.  0.  Bruehii  (Bndel).  BryoL  Univ.  I,  p.  794.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
188,  tab.  45.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  880.  0.  coarc- 
tatum,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p.  21,  tab.  227.  Ulota 
Bruchii,  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  794. 

Hab.  On  trees.  Very  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  formerly  mistaken 
for  0.  crispum.  On  rocks  and  stones  near  Clonmel;  also  on 
rocks  and  stones  near  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 
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24.  0.  phyllanthum  (Bruch  et  Schimp.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  toL  m. 
Monogr.,  p.  30,  tab.  223.    Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  190,  tab.  46. 

Hab.  On  trees,  more  rarely  on  rocks.    Abundant  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  but  never  yet  found  fruiting  in  this  country. 

38.  Ztgodon.    Hook,  et  Tayl. 

Diagnosis^  of  Species, 

Calyptra  conico-cuculliform,  or  attenuate-rostrate.  Capsule  pedicel- 
late, or  immersed ;  striated,  apophysate.  Peristome  either  double* 
single,  or  absent;  outer  teeth  8  or  16  ;  united  2  or  4  together ; 
inner  peristome  of  8  or  16  cilia,  alternating  with  the  outer  teeth. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  carinate,  costate  to  their  points ;  areola- 
tion,  small  dot-like  above,  larger  and  more  attenuate  below.  In- 
florescence synoicous,  monoicous,  or  dioicous.  Distinguished  from 
Orthotrichum,  principally  by  the  cucullate  narrow  calyptra. 

Stems  csespitose;  lower  leaves  oblong;  upper 
lanceolate-acute ;  capsule  turbinate, 
striated,  on  a  short  pedicel,  without 
peristome,  dioicous,       •        .         .        .  I.  Z.  MouGBonr. 

Stems  tufted,  csespitose  ;  branched  dichoto- 
mously;  leaves  dense,  subsquarrose, 
widely  spreading,  recurv'^ed;  capsule  on 
a  longish  pedicel ;  obscurely  striated ; 
lid  beaked ;  peristome  wanting,    .         .     2.  Z.  vntiniBSUfus. 

Stems  tufted,  fastigiate ;  short  and  not  much 
branched;  leaves  spreading,  broadly- 
lanceolate  ;  nerve  scarcely  reaching 
to  the  apex;  capsule  striated;  lid 
beaked, 3.  Z.  coifomEus. 

1.  Z.  Mougeotii  (Br.  and  Sch.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr., 

p.  7,  tab.  206.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  192,  tab.  46.  Amphoridium 
Mougeotii.  DeNotr.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  276.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec 
Europ.,  No.  523. 

Hab.  On  moist  shady  rocks ;  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  very  rare  in  fruit.  A  solitary  stem  with  finit  was 
found  near  the  head  of  Glenbally-eman,  near  Cushendall^ 
Antrim,  in  June,  18G3. 

2.  Z.  viridissimus    (Bridel).       Bn'ol.   Univ.    1,    p.    592.      Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  20G.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  193, 
tab.  6.  Amphoridium  viriJissinium,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  ItaL,  p. 
277.  Gymnostomum  viridissimum,  Smith,  EngL  Bot.,  tab. 
1583.    Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  18. 
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Hab.  On  trees  usually,  but  sometiines  on  rocVs.  Abundant  in  the 
woods  at  Killamey,  where  it  fruits  freely.  On  rocks  near 
Malahide  and  near  Dun  sink,  Dublin.  Very  frequent  on  trees, 
but  without  fruit  in  most  parts  of  Ireland. 

3.  Z,  canoideus  (Dickson).  Crypt.  Ease.  4,  tab.  11,  f.  2.  Muscol. 
Brit.,  p.  123.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  193,  tab.  21. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees.  Frequent  in  the  woods  at  Killamey,  fruiting 
freely  there.  Woods  at  Ballyfin,  Queen's  County ;  woods  at 
Powerscourt,  Wicklow;  and  woods  at  Ilockingham,  Eoscommon; 
also  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  not  generally  fruiting. 


Tribe  7.     Punabikb. 

Sect.  1.  Capsule  entire  without  operculum. 

39.  Efhrmebuh.     Hampo. 

Calyptra  conico-campanulate.  Capsule  roundish,  sub-acute  at  the 
apex,  very  shortly  pedicellate,  entire,  not  operculate ;  columella 
none.  Leaves  soft,  flaccid  ;  areolation  loose,  cellules  rhomboidal. 
Male  flowers  gcmmiform,  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  fertile  stem. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Leaves  nerveless,  lanceolate,  serrated  from 

the  middle  to  the  apex,         .        .         .1.  E.  serratuh. 

Leaves  with  slender  nerve,  reaching  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  apex,  serrated  from  the 
middle  upwards,  oblongo-acute,     •       .*     2*  E.  coh^kens. 

1.  -E  serratum  (Schimp.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab. 

1.  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  3.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
159.  Phascum  serratum,  Schreb.,  de  Phasco.,  p.  9,  tab.  2. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  26,  tab.  5. 

Hab.  On  moist  banks  and  places  where  water  has  stood  during 
winter.     About  Belfast  frequent,  but  rare  elsewhere. 

2.  JS,  coharenft  (Hcdw.).    8p.  Muse,  tab.  I,  f.  1-6.     BryoL  Europ., 

vol.  I.  Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  1.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
4.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  160.  Phascum  cohai- 
reus,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  27,  tab.  37. 

Hab.  On  wet  shady  banks.     By  the  side  of  the  River  Shannon,  near 
Portumna,  Galway,  1865. 
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40.  Fhyscomitbella.     Schimp. 

Coljptra  conico-campanulatc,  small,  entire.  Capsule  Bpheroid,  apica- 
late  at  the  npox ;  columella  persistent.  Leaves  few,  placed  toge- 
ther at  the  apex  of  the  very  short  stem  ;  areolation  loose,  ceUxdes 
somewhat  hexagonal.  Antheridia  naked,  axillary  with  para-> 
physcs  distended  at  the  apex. 

1.  P.  patens  (Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  7, 
tab.  3  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  161.  Phascum. 
patens,  Hedw.,  St.  Crypt,  1,  tab.  10.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  84, 
tab.  5. 

Hab.  On  moist  banks  near  Belfast.    Yery  rare  in  Ireland. 

41.  SpiLSHAjrenTH.     Schimp. 

Stems  very  short,  simple.  Capsule  spherical;  peduncle  very  shorty 
immersed  among  the  leaves ;  columella  distinct  Antheridia 
without  paraphyses,  gemmiform. 

1.  8,  muticum  (Schimp.).  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  13.  PhaBcnni 
muticum,  Schreb.,  de  Phase,  p.  8,  tab.  1,  f.  11,  12.  Bryol* 
Brit,  p.  29,  tab.  5. 

Hab.  On  moist  banks  and  where  water  has  stood.  Frequent  about 
Dunkerron,  Kerry,  Taylor,  in  Fl.  Hib.  Damp  sands  at  Mala- 
hide,  but  rare  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  2.  Capsule  without  peristome. 

42.  PHTscoMiTRnTM.     Bridol. 

Calyptra  large  campanulato-rostrate,  lobcd  at  the  base.  Capsule  pe- 
dicellate, erect,  obovate  or  pyriform,  exannulate.  Peristome 
wanting ;  lid  convex,  with  or  without  an  apiculus.  Leaves  of 
thin  texture ;  areolation  loose,  composed  of  oblong  thickish  cel- 
lules ;  nerve  ceasing  at  or  below  the  apex.  Inflorescence  monoi- 
cous  or  polygamous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

(japsulo  pyriform ;  calyptra  inflated,  R]>lit 
on  one  Fide  ;  loaves  ohlong-lanceolute, 
acute,  tliickoned  at  margin,  .  .     1.  P.  ebicetobxtic. 

Capsule  pyriform  ;  calyptra  inflated  below, 
split  on  one  side ;  leaves  ovato-oLlong 
acuminate,  serrated,  not  thickened  at 
margin, 2.  P.  fasciculabe. 
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Capsule  roundish,  large;  lid  conical ;  calyptra 

lobed  at  the  base,  .         .         .         .     3.  P.  pteifohme. 

1.  P.  ericetorum  (Br.  etSchimp.).  .  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  in.  Monogr., 

p.  13,  tab.  300.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  273,  tab.  7.  Gymnostomum 
fasciculare.  Hook,  et  Tayl.  Museol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  24.  Entos- 
thodon  ericetorum,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  454.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  22. 

Hab.  On  heaths  and  on  damp  ground.  Glenmacnass  and  Glenoreo, 
Dublin;  Luggielaw  and  other  places  Wicklow;  Connemara; 
also  in  the  southern  counties,  but  not  very  frequent. 

2.  P,  fasciculare  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr., 

p.  13,  tab.  301.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  274,  tab.  52.  Gymnostomum 
fasciculare,  Hedw.  Sp.  Muse,  tab.  4.  Entosthodon  fascicularis, 
De  Notr.  Briol.  ItaL,  p.  453.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
853. 

Hab.  Clayey  fields  and  damp  ground.  Not  very  common  in  Ireland. 
In  **  The  Glens,"  and  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim;  Cork  and 
Fermoy,  Isaac  CarrolL 

3.  P.  pyriforme  (Br.  et  Schimp.).   Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr., 

p.  2,  tab.  299.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  275,  tab.  7.  Gymnostomum 
pyriforme.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  11.     Engl.  Bot,  tab.  413. 

Hab.  Damp  ground  where  water  has  stood  during  winter ;  also  on 
moist  banks.  Frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Very  fine 
on  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow. 


43.  Babtbamidula.     Br.  et  Sch.  - 

Calyptra  small,  cucullate,  fugacious.  Capsules  more  or  less  cemuous, 
on  curved  footstalks,  globose,  smooth,  of  thin  texture,  mouth 
small.  Peristome  none,  lid  disciform.  Leaves  lanceolate,  den- 
ticulate ;  areolation  loose,  composed  of  oblong  hexagonal  cellules. 
Sporangium  united  to  columella,  as  in  the  genus  Hymenosto- 
mum. 

1.  B,  Wilsoni  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr., 
p.  3,  tab.  315.  Engl.  Bot  Suppl.,  tab.  2919.  Bryol.  Brit, 
p.  276,  tab.  52. 

Hab.  On  loose  black  peaty  earth  among  heath.  On  Connor-hill, 
near  Dingle ;  W.  Wilson,  1 829.  *  Knockavohila  Mountain, 
near  Kenmare.    Dr.  Taylor, 
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Seot.  8.  Capsule  with  peristome  single  or  double  of  16  teeth. 

44.  Entosthodon.     Schwaegr. 

Calyptra  large,  inflated,  long-rostrate,  cuculliform,  split  at  the  side. 
Capsulo  on  a  long  pedicel,  slightly  secund  at  the  apex,  symme- 
trical, pyriform,  often  narrowed  at  the  mouth ;  lid  flattish,  disci- 
form. Peristome  none,  or  single  of  16  teeth,  inserted  below  the 
orifice  of  the  capsule,  slightly  oblique.  Leaves  with  rather  large, 
loose  areolation,  cellules  oblong-hexagonal,  thin,  and  pellucid. 

1.  JS.  Templetoni  (Schwaegr.).  Suppl.,  tab.  113.  BryoL  Europ., 
vol.  in.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  302.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  272,  tab. 
14.  Funaria  Templetoni,  Smith,  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  2524. 
Weissia  Templetoni,   Hook,  and  Taylor^  MuscoL  Brit.,   p. 

77. 

Hab.  On  moist  banks  and  crevices  of  rocks.  In  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Very  abundant  in  the  southern  and  western  countief ; 
also  in  Wicklow  and  Antrim. 

45.  FiTNABiA.     Schreber. 

Calyptra  large  long-rostrate,  split  at  the  side  below.  Gapsi^Ie  long- 
pedunculated,  erect,  arcuate  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity, 
obliquely  pyriform,  cemuous,  with  a  small  oblique  mouth.  Pe- 
ristome double,  outer  teeth  16,  oblique,  lanceolate-attenuated, 
connected  at  their  apices  by  a  small  reticulated  disk ;  the  interior 
peristome  a  membrane,  divided  into  1 6  lanceolate  processes,  oppo- 
site to  the  exterior  teeth.  Leaves  remote  near  base  of  stem, 
more  crowded  upwards,  broadly-lanceolate,  apiculate  or  blontiah  ; 
areolation  loose,  cellules  large,  somewhat  oblong-hexagonal, 
nerves  loosely  cellular,  ceasing  below  the  apex.  Infloreseence 
monoicous  or  dioicous. 

Diaynosis  of  Species. 

Capsule  subventricose-pyriform,  with  the 
mouth  oblique  and  surrounded  by  a  finely 
corrugated  border  of  an  orange  or  yel- 
lowish colour ;  outer  peristome  reddish, 
inner  yellow, 1.  F.  htgbometkica. 

Capsule  clavate-pyriform ;  annulus  none, 
inflated  at  the  neck ;  leaves  ovate-ob- 
luiig,  sharply  serrated  in  upper  half,  2.  F.  Hibeenica. 

Capsule  sub-erect,  shortly  pj-rilbrm;  lid 
conico-couvcx,  yellowish  or  brown, 
loaves  widely  ovate,  bluntly  serrated,   .     3.  F.  MiinLEKBEBOU. 
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1.  F.  hygrometrica  (Hedw.).    Sp.  Muse,  p.  172.      Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  m.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  305.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  269,  tab.  20. 
Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  121. 

Hab.  On  banks,  walls,  and  heaths  everywhere.  Of  this  beautiful 
but  very  common  moss,  Dr.  Taylor  remarks  in  Fl.  Hib.,  that 
it  is  not  only  common  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  but  has  been 
observed  in  every  visited  part  of  the  globe.  It  varies  very 
much  in  appearance  according  to  the  localities  where  it  grows. 
Dr.  Taylor  considered  the  two  following  to  be  only  states 
of  this  species. 

2.  F.  Hihemiea  (Hook,  et  Taylor).     MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  122,  tab. 

20.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  m.  Monogr..  p.  7,  tab.  304.  BryoL 
Brit,  p.  270,  tab.  20.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No* 
812. 

Hab.  On  limestone  soil  near  Cork,  and  also  near  Blarney,  Drum- 
mond.     Bare  in  Ireland. 

8.  F,  Milhlenhmgii  (Schwaegr.).  Suppl.,  tab.  66.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
1497.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  122.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  271,  tab.  20. 
F.  Mediterranea,  D.  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  449. 

Hab.  On  calcareous  banks  and  walls.  Fermoy,  near  Cork,  T. 
Chandlee.  By  the  Funcheon,  near  Glanworth,  Cork,  Isaac 
Carroll. 


Tribe  8.     Splachne^. 

46.  Splachnuh.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  small,  conic,  entire  or  irregularly  lacerated  at  base.  Capsule 
long-pedicellated,  erect,  obovate- oblong,  or  sub- cylindrical,  with 
a  large  spongy  differently- coloured  apophysis ;  lid  convex  or 
mammiUate.  Peristome  single,  of  1 6  tcetii,  approaching  in  pairs, 
erect  or  reflexed  when  dry.  Columella  exserted,  capitate. 
Leaves  thin  and  delicate ;  areolation  loose,  composed  of  oblong- 
hexagonal  cellules,  nerve  thin,  ceasing  below  the  apex.  Plants 
mostly  annual,  and  often  growing  on  ti^e  dung  of  animals.  Dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  large  apophysis. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Capsule  oblong,  with  a  large  inversely- urceo- 
late  apophysis ;  lid  conico-convex.  In- 
florescence dioicous,  or  8ub-monoicou8,  •     1.  S.  ahpullacextm. 
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Capsule  sub-cylindrical,  with  a  roundish- 
oblong  apophysis;  peristome  half  the 
length  of  capsule.     Dioicous,         .         .     2.  S.  sPHiB  eiccm. 

Capsule  urceolate,  apophysis  scarcely  wider 
than  the  capsule ;  teeth  of  the  peristome 
in  eight  pairs.     Monoicous,  .         .         .     3.  S.  hnioides. 

1.  8,  ampullaceum   (Linn.).     Sp.   PL,  p.  1572.      Bryol.    Eorop., 

vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  293.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  289,  tab.  9. 
MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  39.  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  Wo. 
43. 

Hab.  On  bogs  and  heaths,  growing  on  the  dung  of  herbivorous 
animals.     Frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

2.  8.  spJuBricum  (Hedw.).     Stirp.  2,  46,  tab.  16.     Bryol.  Enrop., 

vol.  ni.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  292.  BiyoL  Brit.,  p.  290,  tab.  9, 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  36. 

Hab.  Moist  meadows  and  bogs.  On  the  dung  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals. Often  found  with  the  former  species,  and  conunon  in 
Ireland. 

3.  S.  mnioides  (Linn.  fil).    Meth.  Muse,  p.  6,  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1589. 

MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  38.  Tetraplodon  ninioides,  Br.  et  Sch.,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  voL  in.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  289.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  291, 
tab.  9.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  65. 

Hab.  Moist  places  on  mountains,  generally  on  the  dung  of  animals. 
Near  Bantry,  Miss  Hutchins  ;  near  Belfast,  Templeton ;  Bran- 
don, Kerry.    Lugnaquillia,  Wicklow.     Rather  rare. 


Tribe  9.  Babtramiks. 

47.  Bartbamfa.     Hedw. 

Calyptra  small,  dimidiate,  fugacious.  Capsule  on  long  or  short  pe- 
duncle, sometimes  immersed,  cemuous,  seldom  erect  or  pendu- 
lous, mostly  furrowed  when  dry ;  lid  depressed ;  hemispherical 
or  conic-umbonate.  Peristome  usually  double,  more  rarely  single 
or  none,  exterior  teeth  1 6,  equidistant,  lanceolate  ;  the  inner 
peristome  a  plicated  membrane,  divided  into  8-16  divergent  cilia, 
Nvith  rurlimentary  ciliolae  sometimes  present.  Leaves  spreading 
equally,  lanceolate  or  lanceolate -acuminate,  papillose,  of  a  firm 
texture ;  areolation  dense,  quadrate.  Inflorescence  synoicous, 
monoicous  or  dioicous. 
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Diagnosis  of  Species. 

a  Inflorescence  dioicous;  branches  fasciculate.     {PhUonotis^  Brid. 

pars). 

Capsule  thick,  obovate,  curved,  striated  when 
dry;  perigonial  leaves  broad  at  base, 
concave,  obtuse  and  nerveless,       .         .     1.  B.  fontaka. 

Capsule  with  short  neck,  nearly  umbilicate ; 
perigional  leaves  with,  a  thick  broad  nerve, 
which  is  more  or  less  excurrent,  .         .     2.  B.  calcaeba. 

aa  Inflorescence  monoicous,  branches  fastigiate.  {Fhilonotis,  Brid  pars,) 

Stem  erect,  with  very  short  fasciculate 
branches ;  leaves  upright,  dentate,  lan- 
eeolate-Bubulate,  cells  at  base  en- 
larged,   3.  B.  O.SSFITOSA. 

Capsule  obliquely  cemuous,  on  a  rather  long 
pedicel.  Male  flowers  gemmaceous,  ap- 
proximate to  female  flowers,         .         .     4.  B.  bioida. 

b  Inflorescence  synoicous,  branches  not  fasciculate. 

Capsule    globose,    oblique,    elevated   on   a 

rather  long  pedicel,  lid  plano-convex,  .     5.  B.  Oedebi. 

Capsule  on  an  elongated  pedicel,  oblique; 
processes  of  the  inner  peristome  imper- 
fect,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .      6.  B.  ITHYPHYLLA. 

hh  Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Capsule  on  a  short  pedicel,  which  is  scarcely 

longer  than  the  leaves  of  stem,       .         .     7.  B.  Hallebiana. 

Capsule  sub-globose,   elevated  on  a  pedicel 

considerably  above  the  leaves  of  stem,  .     8.  B.  fomifobmis. 

0  Inflorescence  dioicous,  leaves  plicate.  {Breutelia,  Schimp.). 

Capsule  on  short  pedicel  spheroid,  arcuate. 

Barren  flowers,  discoid,        .  .  .     9.  B.  abcuata. 

1.  B.foniana  (Bridel).  Bryol.  Univer.,  2,  p.  20.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
IV.  Monogr.,  p.  18,  tab.  324.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  279,  tab.  23. 
Muscol.,  Brit.,  p.  146.  Philonotis  fontana,  De  Notr.,  Briol. 
Ital.,  p.  256. 
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Hab.  In  wet  boggy  places.  This  very  common  and  handsome  mofls 
is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  upland 
moory  districts,  varying  much  in  height  of  stems  and  breadth 
of  leaves.  The  most  distinct  form  among  the  varietieB  is 
that  described  as  var.  falcatay  by  De  Notaris,  Wilson,  and 
Eridel.  It  was  collected  on  the  ascent  of  Lugnaqnillia  Moun- 
tain, Wicklow,  in  1867. 

2.  B,  calcarea  (Br.  et  Sch.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  p.  19, 

tab.  325.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  281,  tab.  52.  Philonotis  calcarea, 
Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  427.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  256.  Ra- 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  130. 

Hab.  Sides  of  streams  and  wet  places,  especially  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts. Near  Ballyfin,  Queen's- County ;  Bcnbulben,  Sligo; 
Glenmalur,  AYicklow ;  near  Looscanagh  Lake,  and  at  Glena, 
Killamey,  Dr.  Carrington. 

3.  B,  caspitosa  CWils.)  Jide  Hunt,  in  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Literaiy 

and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,"  Third  Series,  voU 
III.,  p.  239  (1867). 

Hab.  On  damp  ground.  By  the  side  of  a  stream  on  the  ascent  from  the 
Hotel,  at  Glenmalur,  towards  Kelly's  Lake,  County  of  Wicklow. 
Having  collected  this  species  near  Warrington  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Mr.  "Wilson,  I  ob8er^'ed  it  the  following 
year  in  Wicklow  and  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
confirmed  my  identification. 

4.  B.  rigida  (Bals.  et  De  Notr.).     Pugill.,  No.  1.     Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  vf.  Monogr.,  p.  20,  tab.  326.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  278,  tab. 
52.  Pliilonotis  rigida,  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  424. 
Briol.  Ital.,  p.  259.     Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1018. 

Hab.  Damp  shady  banks  and  rocks.  By  the  side  of  the  river  in 
Maghanabo  Glen,  near  Castlegregory,  Kerry ;  W.  Wilson  and 
D.  M.  Between  Kenmare  and  Killamey  ;  Dr.  Taylor  and 
D.  M.  Verj'  fine  on  shady  rocks  between  the  Wooden  Bridge 
and  Arklow,  Wicklow,  May,  1867-8.     Hare  in  Ireland. 

5.  J5.  Of</w(Swartz.)inSchrader**  Journal" (1800).  Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  12,  tab.  318.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  283,  tab. 
23.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  368.  Bartramia  gracilis, 
Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  146,  tab,  23. 

Hab.  Shady  rocks  in  subalpine  districts.  Collon  Glen,  near  Bel- 
fast ;  Deer  Park,  Glenarm,  Antrim ;  Bnmdon  Mountain, 
Kerry.     Rare  in  Ireland. 
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6.  B.  ithyphylla  (Bridel).     Bryol.  Univer.,  2,  p.  43.    Engl.  Bot., 

tab.  1710.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  145.  Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  iv. 
Monogr.,  p.  44,  tab.  317.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No. 
234.    Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  282,  tab.  23. 

Hab.  Bocks  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Fre- 
quent on  the  basalt,  in  Antrim ;  Lough  Bray,  and  Dargle,  Wick- 
low,  Dr.  Taylor. 

7.  B.  HaiUriana  (Hedw.).     Stirp.  Crypt.,  ii.,  tab.  40.  Engl.  Bot., 

tab.  997.  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  147.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  rv. 
Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  320.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  281,  tab.  23.  Ea- 
benhor., Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  235. 

Hab.  Shady  rocks  in  subalpino  parts  of  the  country.  Collon  Glen, 
near  Belfast:  Tayl.  in  Flor.  Hib.,  and  I  have  collected  good 
examples  in  the  same  locality.     Eare  in  Ireland. 

8.  B.  pomi/armis  (Hedw.).    Sp.  Muse.  164.    Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  144, 

tab.  23.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  998.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr., 
p.  13.,  tab.  819.     BryoL  Brit,  p.  281,  tab.  23. 

Hab.  On  dry  banks  and  rocks.  This  moss,  which  is  rather  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  makes  its  presence  known  to  the 
muscologist  by  its  pretty  globular  capsules  elevated  on  longish 
pedicels  crowded  in  roundish  tufts.  The  var.  ft.  crUpa  grows 
with  stems  from  3  to  6  inches  long  on  Brandon,  and  sdso  at 
Cromagloun,  Kerry,  but  I  never  could  find  it  producing  fruit 
in  that  state. 

9.  B.  arcuata  (Bridel).     Muscol.  4,  p.  139.    Engl.  Hot.,  tab.  1237. 

Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  148.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv. 
Monogr.,  p.  15,  tab.  321.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  283,  tab.  23.  Breu- 
telia  arcuata,  Schimp.,  Sjrnops.  Muscor.,  p.  427.  Briol. 
Ital.,  p.  260. 

Hab.  On  damp  boggy  ground  and  shaded  rocks,  This  is  a  very 
abtmdant  moss  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  so  in  the 
hilly  districts,  and  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  fruit.  When 
growing,  as  it  does  in  parts  of  Kerry,  with  stems  upwards  of  6 
inches  long,  it  is  a  very  handsome  species. 
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Tribe  10.     BHTEiB. 

48.  Bbttim.    Hook,  et  TayL 

Calyptra  small,  cuculliform,  fagacions.  Capsule  pyriform,  daTSte 
or  oblong,  often  nutant  or  pendnlons,  with  a  tapering  neck  or 
apophysis,  exserted  on  a  long  footstalk.  Peristome  double,  the 
exterior  of  16  equidistant  teeth,  with  a  flexuose  medial  line, 
hygroscopic;  articulation  close  and  prominent ;  inner  periBtome 
a  membrane  divided  into  16  processes  or  cilia,  more  or  lesaperfecty 
and  alternating  with  the  outer  teeth,  ciliolo)  when  present,  one 
to  three  together.  Leaves  spreading,  more  or  less  decurrent  and 
amplexicaul  at  base,  inclined  to  ovate  or  lanceolate,  costate ;  areo- 
lation  rather  large,  and  rhomboidal.  Inflorescence  yarious, 
male  flowers  with  flliform  paraphyses. 

Wilson's  arrangement  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  followed  here, 
as  being  easily  understood,  though  diflbring  from  that  of  conti- 
nental muscologists. 

Diagnosis  ofSpseies. 

a.  Leaves  narrow,  erect,  nerve  ceasing  below  the  i^pez. 

*  Capsule    narrow,   inclined. 

Lafloresccnce  monoicous. 

Capsule  slender  clavate,  with  a  long  tapering 
neck,  inclined  horizontally ;  lid  conical ; 
peristome  large,  with  the  outer  teeth 
incurved  when  dry,      .        .      '  .        .     1.  B.  acuxinatuic. 

Capsule  oblong,  pyriform,  slightly  inclined, 
neck  shorter  than  the  sporangium ;  pe- 
ristome wanting  the  inner  cilia ;  outer 
teeth  reddish,  incurved  when  dry,        .     2.  B.  polymobphcx. 

Stems  short ;  leaves  erect,  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate, serrated ;  capsule  elongate,  clavate, 
inclined ;  peristome  with  inner  cilia  more 
or  less  complete,  .         .         .         .     3.  B.  ELOKOATtrx. 

Inflorescence  synoicous  or  dioicous. 

Stems  simple;  leaves  lanceolate,  erect,  rigid 
serrulate,  nerve  not  quite  pcrcurrcnt ; 
capsule  oblong-pyriform,  cemuous,  lid 
rather  apiculate,  .         .         .         .         .     4.  B.  cbudxtm. 
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**  Capsule  pyriform  pendulous. 

Inflorescence  monoicous  or  synoicous. 

Stems  short ;  lower  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
entire;  upper  leaves  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, at  their  points ;  capsule  oblong- 
py^orm ;  lid  apiculate,        .         .        .     5.  B.  vutaits. 

Inflorescence  dioioous. 

Stems  loosely  csdspitose,  leaves  lanceolate, 
serrated  at  the  apex ;  capsule  pyriform 
with  a  long  tapering  neck,  .         .        .     6.  B.  anitotinuh. 

Stems  simple ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  nerved 
nearly  to  the  apex;  capsule  obovate, 
Bubpendulous ;  lid  apiculate,        .        .     7.  B.  oahnkum. 

Leaves  ovate,  nerve  ceasing  below  the  apex. 

Stems  more  or  less  decumbent  at  the  base; 
leaves  ovate-acuminate,  serrated  at  the 
apex,  nerve  not  excurrent ;  capsule  ex- 
onnulate,  peristome  large,  •         .     8.  B.  Wahlenbekou, 

aa.  Leaves  mostly  ovate,  nerved  to  the  apex. 

Inflorescence  synoicous  or  monoicous. 

Stems  branched,  loosely  tufted ;  leaves  ovate 
acuminate,  margin  recurved,  nerved  to 
the  apex ;   capsule  pyriform,  pendulous,     9.  B.  Wakneuh. 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems  elongated  erect,  sparingly  branched  ; 
leaves  spreading,  subdecurrent,  concave, 
with  a  slight  border;  capsule  oblong- 
subcylindrical ;  lid  mammillate,  .  10.  B.PS£nDOTRiQU£TRUM 

Stems  rigid ;  leaves  imbricated,  erect,  margin 
recurved,  subscrrulate,  nerve  excur- 
rent; capsule  oblong-ovate,  pendulous,     11.  B.  alpinxtm. 

Stems  loosely  csBspitose,  slender ;  leaves  ovate- 
acuminate,  nearly  entire,  decurrent, 
margin  slightly  recurved ;  capsule  sub- 
davate,  pyriform,  pendulous,         .         .  12.  B.  palleks. 
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Stoms  lax  and  often  spreading ;  leaves  ovate 
acute,  nerve  exemront  or  cuspidate ;  cap- 
sule shortly-pyriform,  pendulous,  con- 
tracted below  the  moutli  when  dry,      .  13.  B,  DuvALn. 

aaa.  Leaves  ovate,  nerve  excurrent. 

Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Stems  short,  branched;  leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, margin  partly  reflexed ;  capsule 
clavate,  mouth  small;  oblique,      .         .  14.  B.  ijlioinosum. 

Stems  csespitose,  branched  and  radiculose; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  nerved  scarcely 
to  the  apex;  capsule  oblong-pyriform, 
constricted  below  the  mouth,         .        .15.  B.  PALLBscKNa 

Inflorescence  synoicous. 

Inner    peristome   imperfect. 

Stems  tufted,  radiculose  ;  leaves  concave, 
ovate-acuminate ;  capsule  pyriform ; 
mouth  small;  lid  conical,      .  .16.  B.  psitdulux. 

Stems  short,  radiculose ;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, nerve  excurrent ;  capsule  ventriose- 
pyriform ;  lid  with  a  sharp  apiculus,      .  17.  B.  inclinatdx. 

Inner  peristome  perfect. 

Stems  ceespitosc,  branched,  radiculose  ;  leaves 
spreading,  ovate- lanceolate ;  capsule 
clavate-pyriform,  subpendulous  ;  inner 
peristome  with  appendiculate  cilia,        .  18.  B.  nrrBBXXDiuir. 

Stems  elongated;  leaves  oblong-acuminate, 
margins  recurved,  nerve  excurrent ; 
capsule  pendulous ;  lid  large,  mammil- 
lato, 19.  B.  BUiux. 

Stems  loosely  csespitoso ;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, entire,  twisted  when  dry,  their 
margin  reflexed ;  capsule  obconical  sub- 
pendulous;  lid  apiculatc,        .         .         .20.  H.  tobquescens. 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems  ik'iiKcly  caispitosc ;  leaves  ovate,  twisted 
wlieii  (Irv,  nervo  excurrent  into  a  hair- 
like  point;  onpsulc  oblong- pendulous,  .21.   B.  CAriLLARE. 
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Stems  short  radiculoso;  leaves  crecto- 
patent,  lower  on  the  stem- oblong- 
acute,  upper  obovate,  elongate-acute 
with  a  narrow  thickened  border,  nerved 
to  the  apex ;  capsule  oblong- cylindrical, 
subpendulous ;  lid  apiculate,         .         .  22.  B.  Donianitm. 

Stems  branched,  radiculose ;  leaves  spread- 
ing, ovate -acuminate,  nerve  excurrent; 
capsule  oblong- ovate ;  lid  large  mam- 
mUlate, 23.  C.  csspiTinrM. 

Stems  short ;  leaves  ovate -lanceolate,  cuspi- 
date, nerve  shortly  excurrent ;  capsule 
oblong-pyriform ;  lid  apiculate,     .         .  24.  B.  EHTTHB^CABPrM. 

Stems  short,  branched ;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late ;  nerve  sub-excurrent ;  capsule 
roxmdish,  constricted  below  the  lid,     .  25.  B.  atropubpubeum. 

aaaa.  Leaves  concave,  closely  imbricated,  nerve  mostly  ceasing  below 

the  apex. 

f  Capsule  symmetrical. 

Stems  slender,  csespitose ;  leaves  closely  im- 
bricated, concave,  ovate,  entire,  nerve 
reaching  to  the  apex  ;  capsule  obovate- 
cylindracoous,  pendulous,.      .        .         .26.  B.  jxtlaceum. 

Stems  branched,  caespitose;  leaves  ovate- 
apiculate,  imbricated,  concave,  nerve 
ceasing  below  the  apex;  capsule  pen- 
dulous ;  lid  mammillate,         •        .         .27.  B.  aboenteum. 

ft  Month  of  the  capsule  oblique. 

Stems  short,  with  short  innovations ;  leaves 
closely  imbricated,  concave,  ovate-acu- 
minate, entire, nerve  scarcely  excurrent; 
capsule  clavate,  cemuous,     .        .        .     2S«  B.  Zieeu. 

aaaaa.  Leaves  broad,  roundish. 

Stems  gregarious,  short;  the  lower  leaves 
narrowly  obovate,  upper  broadly  obovate, 
apiculate,  bordered,  nerved  half  way; 
capsule  more  or  less  drooping,  obovate  or 
ppiform,  .  29.  B.  Tozeki. 
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aaaaaa  Loaves  very  largo,   collected  in  a  rosaceous  tuft  at  apex 

of  stem. 

Stem  decumbent  at  base ;  leaves  patent, 
obovato-spathulate,  serrated,  waved ; 
nerve  excurrent;  capsule  pendulous, 
oblong- ovate,       .....  80.  B.  BOeEUX. 

1.  B,  aeuminatutn  {Bt.  et  Schimp.)     Bryol.  Europ.,   vol.  iv.  Mo- 

nogr.,  p.  21,  tab.  342,  343.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  221.,  tab.  47.Webera 
acuminata,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  428.  Pohlia  aenminata, 
Homsch.,  in  Neu  Dot.  Zeit.,  2,  p.  94. 

Hab.  ^n  the  rocky  sides  of  mountain  streams.  Brandon,  Kerry  ; 
Toole's  rocks,  Wicklow. 

2.  B,  polymorphum  (Br.  et  Schimp.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  !voL  !▼• 

Monogr.,  p.  25,  tab.  344.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  222,  tab.  47. 
Webera  polymorplia.  Do  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  428.  Pohlia 
polymoi-pha,  Homsch.,  et  Hopp.  Bot.  Zeit.,  2,  p.  100. 

Hab.  On  the  rocky  sides  of  mountain  streams.  Knock- mcl-down 
mountains,  Tipperary. 

3.  B,  elo7igatum  (Dicks.).     Crypt.   Fasc.   2,  p.  8.      Bryol.   Brit., 

p.  223,  tab.  30.  Webera  elongata.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital., 
p.  426.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  275.  Pohlia 
elongata,  Hedw.,  St.  Crypt.  1,  tab.  36. 

« 

Hab.  In  the  rocky  cavities  of  mountain  streams.  Brandon,  Kerry, 
and  near  Tralee  ;  Galtee-more,  Tipperary. 

4.  B,  crudum  (Schreb.).     Flor.  Lips.,  p.  83.     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  rv. 

Monogr.,  p.  37,  tab.  348.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  224,  tab.  27.  Hook,  and 
Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  198.  Webera  cruda,  De  Notr.,  Biiol. 
Itflil.,  p.  424.    Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1024. 

Hab.  Banks  and  rocks  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. By  the  side  of  the  stream  leading  from  Kelly's  Glen 
to  Lough  Bray,  Dublin;  near  Seven  Churches,  Wicklow 
Brandon,  Kerry. 

6.  J5.  »Mffln«  (Schreb.).  Spic.  Flor.  Lips.,  p.  81.  Bryol,  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  34,  tab.  347.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  225,  tab. 
29.  Hook,  and  Tayl,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  203.  Webera  nutans, 
De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  427.  Rabenbor.,  Bryothec.  Europ  ' 
No.  329.  ^  ' 

Hub.  Heaths  and  sandy  l)anks  in  upland  parts  of  the  country.  A 
very  common  ppccies  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
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6.  A  annotinum  (Hedw.).    8p.  Muso.,  tab.  43.    Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  40,  tab.  352.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  226,  tab. 
47.  Webera  annotina,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  421.  Eabon- 
hor.,  Bryothec.  Europ,,  No.  86. 

Hab.  Banks  and  sand  bills.  Portmamock  sands,  and  on  otbcr  sand- 
bills  round  tbe  coast,  but  very  rare  in  foiit.  The  only  Irish 
fruited  specimen  I  have  seen  was  collected  near  the  Seven 
Churches,  Wicklow,  in  1865.  A  stone  wall  has  since  been 
built  on  the  spot. 

7.  B.  eameum  (Linn.).     Sp,  PI.,  p.  1587.     BryoL  Europ.,  vol  iv. 

Monogr.,  p.  43,  tab.  353.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  227,  tab.  29. 
Webera  camea,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  422.  Babenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  'No.  236. 

Hab.  Shady  moist  banks.  In  many  parts  through  Ireland  this 
pretty  little  species  may  be  seen  in  fruit  during  the  spring 
months. 

8.  B,  Wahlenher^ii  (Schwaiegr.).     Suppl.,  tab.  70.     Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  44,  tab.  354.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  227,  tab. 
47.  Webera  albicans,  De  Notr.,  BrioL  ItaL,  p.  420.  Baben- 
hor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  361. 

Hab.  Wet  banks  on  sides  of  streams,  &c.  Abundant  and  very  fine 
on  Connor  Hill,  Kerry ;  Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin ;  Lough  Bray, 
and  Seven  Churches,  Wicklow ;  "  The  Glens,"  near  Cushen- 
dall,  Antrim. 

9.  B.  Wameum  (Blandow).    Bryol.  Univ.  I,   675.      Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  20,  tab.  310.  Bryol.  Brit.,  Addenda,  p. 
xii.,  tab.  12.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  623.  Pohlia 
Warenensis,  Schwaegr.,  Suppl.,  tab.  236. 

Hab.  Sand  hills  near  the  sea.  North  Bull,  near  Dublin.  D.  Orr, 
1860.  Portmamock  and  Malahide  sand  hills.  Apparently 
very  local  in  Ireland. 

JO.  B,  pseudoiriquetrum  (Schwaegr.).  Suppl.  1,  2,  p.  110.  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  IV.  Monogr..  p.  54,  tab.  364.  Briol.  Brit.,  p.  230, 
tab.  30.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  95. 

Hab.  On  wet  banks  and  rocks.  Near  Belfast ;  D.  Orr.  Wot  rocks 
between  the  Wooden  Bridge  and  Arklow  ;  Benbulben,  Sligo  ; 
near  Clonmcl,  Tipperary. 

11.  ^.  alpinum  (Linn.).  Syst.  PL,  p.  949.  Eng.  Bot.,  tab.  1263. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  231,  tab.  28.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  205.     Rabenhor.,  Brj-othec.  Europ.,  No.  94. 
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Hab.  Damp  rocks  in  upland  parts  of  the  country.  This  beantifiil 
Rpecies  may  bo  known  readily  by  its  dusky  deep  farown  M* 
iago,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  rocks,  on  which  it 
grows,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Fair  Head,  Antrim,  very 
fine  in  fruit,  1837. 

12.  B,  paUens  (Swartz.).  Muse  Suec,  tab.  4.  BryoL  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  68,  tab.  373.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  233,  tab. 
29.  Habenhor.,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  No.  89.  Bryum  torbina- 
tum,  Hook,  and  Tayl.  (partly),  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  202. 

Hab.  In  glens  among  the  mountains,  and  in  moist  places.  Kelly's 
Glen,  Dublin.  Frequent  in  County  Wicklow,  and  most 
other  hilly  parts  of  Ireland. 

13.  B.  Duvdii  (Voit.)  Bridol.,  Brj-ol.  Tniv.  1,  p.  679.  Bryol. 
Europ.,  voL  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  64,  tab.  371.  Habenhor.,  Bryo- 
thec.  Europ.,  No.  835. 

Hab.  Marshes  and  watery  places.  Near  Waterford,  Major 
Madden. 

11.  B.  uliginomm  (Br.  ct  Sch.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.,  Monogr., 
p.  18,  tab.  339.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  234,  tab.  48.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  931. 

Hab.  Marshy  ground.  Dublin  mountains ;  D.  Orr.  Bog  near 
Cahir,  County  Tippcrary,  Isaac  CarroU.  Very  rare  in 
Ireland. 

15.  B,  palhscene  (Schwacgr.).     Suppl.,  tab.  75.    Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 

234,  tab.  48.    Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  241. 

Hab.  Bocks  and  walls  in  mountainous  parts.  Near  Clonmel,  Mr. 
Sidebotham ;  Brandon,  Kerry  ;  Bcnbulben,  Sligo. 

16.  B.  pendulum  (Schimp.).  Sj-nops.  Muscorum,  p.  348.  Raben- 
hor., Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  443.  B.  ccmuum,  Brvol.  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  14,  tub.  331.  Bryol.  Bnt.,  p.  235, 
tab.  47. 

Hab.  Walls  aud  gravelly  waste  places.  Near  Baldoyle,  and  wall 
of  the  Pliconix  Park,  Dublin  ;  near  Clonmol,  Tippcrary  ;  Cork 
and  Fermoy,  Isaac  Carroll.  Trobubly  not  uncommon. 

17.  B.  inclinatum   (Br.  et  Schimp.).      Bryol.   Europ.   Monogr.,   p. 

16,  tab.  334.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  230,  tlib.  19.   Rabenhor.,  Bryo- 
thec. Europ.,  No.  97. 
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Hab.  Tops  of  walla  and  waste  places.  Common  near  Cork,  Isaac 
Carroll.  On  walls  near  Dublin,  D.  Orr.  At  Castle  Taylor 
and  Cong.  Galway.  In  pots  among  the  plants  in  Glasnovin 
Botanic  Garden,  probably  conveyed  with  peaty  soil  from  the 
mountains. 

18.  B,   intermedium   (Bridel).     Bryol.    Univ.    I,  p.    632.     Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  47,  tab.  356.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  237, 
tab.  49.  Webera  intermedia,  Schwaegr.  SuppL,  tab.  75.  Ra- 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1030. 

Hab.  Tops  of  walls,  banks,  and  gravelly  places.  Sand-hills  oppo- 
site Malahide,  and  on  walls  near  Dublin.  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 
Probably  common. 

19.  B,  himum  (Schreb.).     Sp.  Flor.  Lips.,  p.  83.     Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  56,  tab.  363.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  238,  tab. 
49.  B.  ventricosum,  Dicks.  PI.  Crypt.  Fasc.  1,  p.  4.  Hook, 
and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  205. 

Hab.  Wet,  marshy,  and  .boggy  places.  This  fine  large  species 
is  common  in  Ireland,  and  it  sometimes  appears  so  like 
B.  pseudotriquetrum,  that  it  is  only  by  the  inflorescence  it  can 
be  satisfactonly  distinguished. 

20.  B.  torqiiescens  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv. 
Monogr.,  p.  49,  tab.  358.  Bryol.  Bnt.,  p.  239,  tab.  49. 
Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ,,  No.  331. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  rocks.  On  the  top  of  a  wall  near  the  entrance 
gate  to  Sheep-hill  Demesne,  D.  Orr ;  also  at  Ashtown,  Dublin ; 
near  Cong,  Galway.  This  handsome  and  very  distinct  species  is 
rare  in  Ireland,  although  plentiful  in  the  abote  localities, 
where  it  ripens  fruit  freely. 

21.  B.  eapillare  (Hedw.).  Sp.  Muse,  p.  131.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  60,  tab.  369.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  242,  tab. 
29.  Engl.  Bot.,  t^b.  2007.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  200. 

Hab.  Walls  and  rocks.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  mosses  in 
Ireland,  varying  considerably  in  appearance,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  places  where  it  grows.  The  variety  p.  majus  of 
BryoL  Europ.  is  the  common  form  in  Ireland. 

22.  B.  Donianum  (Greville),  in  Linn.  Soc.  Transact.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  345,  tab.  3,  f.  6.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  211,  tab.  49.  De  Notr., 
Briol.  Ital.,  p.  391.  Schimp.  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  373.  B. 
platyloma,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  tab.  58,  p.  366. 

B.  1.  A.  PEOC.— VOL.  I.,  SIR.  II.,  8CIKN0I.  8  0 
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Hab.  Sandy  banks.  By  the  River  Lee,  above  the  county  gaol, 
Cork,  Isaac  Carroll.  The  male  plant  only  of  this  speciea 
has  yet  been  collected  in  Ireland. 

23.  B,  e<B»pititium  (Linn.)  Sp.  PL,  p.  1586.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
IT.  Monogr.,  p.  70,  tab.  375.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  243,  tab.  29. 
Turner,  Flor.  Hib.,  p.  120.  Engl.  Bot,  tab.  1904.  Hook,  and 
Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  291. 

Hab.  Walls,  rocks,  and  waste  ground.  Everywhere  abundant 
throughout  Ireland;  but  frequently  associated  with  similar 
kinds,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  larger 
mouth  of  the  capsule  and  dioicous  inflorescence. 

24.  B,  erj/throcarj)um  (Schwaegr.).  Suppl.,  tab.  70.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  72,  tab.  376.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p. 
398.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  244.  B.  sang^ainenmy 
Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.,  1,  p.  971.    Bryol.  Brit.,  243,  tab.  50. 

Var.  fi.  murorum,  Schimp.,  Synops.,  p.  363.  Bryum  muralo  (Wils.), 
Hobkirk,  Synopsis  of  the  British  Mosses,  p.  118  (1873). 

Hab.  Heaths  and  dry  banks.  Frequent  in  Ireland.  On  the  hill 
of  Howth,  where  this  plant  grows  in  profusion,  several  plants 
were  once  found  bearing  two  capsules  on  the  same  pedicel,  a 
very  unusual  monstrosity  among  mosses.  Yar.  fi.  near  Killar- 
ney,  G.  E.  Hunt. 

25.  B.  atropurpiireum  (Web.  et  Mohr),  Ind.  Muse. — BryoL  Europ., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  73,  tab.  378.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  244,  tab.  50. 
B.  bicolor.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.  (partly).  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec 
Europ.,  No.  87. 

Hab.  Banks  and  waste  places.  On  the  hill  of  Howth.  Very  fine  neap 
Seven  Churches,  Wicklow;  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll;  and  many 
other  places  in  Ireland.  The  dark  purple  colour,  which  this 
pretty  little  species  often  assumes,  leads  to  its  detection,  where 
otherwise  it  would  be  passed  over. 

26.  B,  julaceum  (Smith).  Fl.  Brit.,  p.  1357.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
2270.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  rv.  Monogr.,  p.  79,  tab.  382.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  246,  tab.  28.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  MuscoL  Brit.,  p. 
197.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  243.  Webera  julacea, 
De  ]S^otr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  416. 

Hab.  Marshy  places  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  on  wet  rocks. 
Frequent  about  Cromagloun  and  otlier  places  near  Eillamey ; 
Maam  Turc,  and  elsewhere  in  Connemara;  Cahir  Eeeks, 
Tipperary.  Isaac  Carroll.  Lough-Bray  and  Powerscourt 
Waterfall,  Wicklow.  Harcr  in  the  northern  counties.  A  variety 
witli  the  nerve  (jf  the  leaf  cxcuiTcnt,  forming  a  short  reflexed 
point,  was  found  near  Kenmarc  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Taylor. 
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27.  J?.  argmteumiJJum.).     Sp.  PI.,  p.  1586.     Turner,  Fl.  Hib.,  p. 

122.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1602.  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  199.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  247,  tab.  29. 

Hab.  Bonks  and  hardened  ground.  Frequent  everywhere  through 
Ireland,  often  forming  a  silvery-looking  carpet  over  the  places 
where  it  grows. 

28.  B.  Zierii  (Dicks.).     Crypt.  Fasc.  1,  tab.  4,  Fig.  10.     Bryol. 

Eorop.,  vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  29,  tab.  341.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
247,  tab.  29.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1021.  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol. 
Brit.,  p.  199.     Zieria  julacea,  De  2^otr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  432. 

Ilab.  On  the  highest  mountains.  Brandon,  and  also  on  Macgilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  Kerry;  Clonty-gearagh,  near  Cushendun, 
Antrim. 

29.  B.  Touri  (Greville).      Scot.   Crypt.   Fl.,  tab.   285.      Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  41,  tab.  353.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
244,  tab.  50.  Webera  Tozeri,  BrioL  Ital.,  p.  423.  Raben- 
hor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  IS'o.  581. 

Hab.  Shady  banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets.  Side  of  the  River  Lee. 
near  the  Queen's  College,  Cork.  T.  Alexander,  1840.  At 
same  place,  1864. 

30.  B.  roieum  (Schreb.).     Spic  FL  Lips.,  p.  84.     Bryol.  Europ., 

voL  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  56,  tab.  365.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  250,  tab. 
29.     Mnium  roseum,  Hedwig.  Sp.,  Muse,  p.  194. 

Hab.  Woods  and  thickets.  Near  Blarney,  Cork,  in  fruit,  T. 
Drummond.  Castle  Taylor,  Galway;.  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  nowhere  in  fruit,  save  in  the  locality  mentioned. 
A  variety  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  near '  Blackwater, 
Kerry,  has  the  leaveTs  piliferous. 


49.  AuLAcoMNioN.     Scliwacgi'. 

Calyptra  cuculliform.  Capsule  long-pedicellated,  oblong,  cemuous, 
ribbed,  neck  short;  lid  obtusely  rostellate.  Peristome  double, 
exterior  teeth  16,  broad,  pugioniform-subulate,  hygroscopic, 
trabeculated  internally ;  inner  peristome  membranous,  cut  into 
1 6  processes,  with  ciliolse  interposed  2-^3  together.  Leaves  oval 
or  linear-lanceolate,  costate  nearly  to  the  apex ;  areolation  small, 
granular  and  dot-like.  Differing  from  Bryum  more  in  habit 
than  by  any  real  characters. 
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1.  A.palmtre  (Schwaegr.).  SuppL^tab.  226.  Bryol.  Europ.,  rol. 
nr.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  405.  JJryol.  Brit.,  p.  216,  tab.  27. 
Rabenhor.,Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  101.  Mnium  palostre,  Hedw., 
Sp.  Muse,  p.  188.  Bryum  palustre,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  391. 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  193. 

Hab.  Wet  heaths  and  marshy  places.  Of  frequent  occurrence  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland. 

50.  Lkptobkyum.     "Wilson, 

Peristome  as  in  Bryum.  Capsule  exactly  pyiiform,  pendulous.  Leares 
acuminate- setaceous.  Plant  annuaL  Differing  slightly  from 
Bryum  in  its  mode  of  growth ;  the  annual  stems  not  producing 
innovations  from  the  apex. 

1.  Leptohryum  pyriforme  (Wilson).  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  219,  tab.  27. 
Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  329.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p. 
434.  Bryum  pyriforme,  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
93.  Schwartz,  Muse.  Suec. — Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  196. 

Hab.  Shady  damp  banks  and  rocks.  By  the  side  of  the  River 
Boyne,  about  two  miles  above  Drogheda.  Caves  at  Blarney, 
Cork,  Isaac  Carroll.  Near  the  Spa,  Clonmel,  Miss  A.  Taylor ; 
but  rare  in  Ireland.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the 
mould  of  flower-pots  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  both 
in  houses,  where  the  heat  is  seldom  under  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  in  cool  frames  and  consei*vatories. 

51.  MxiuM.     Linn. 

Calyptra  small,  cuculliform,  conically  attenuated,  split  at  the  side, 
fugacious.  Capsule  loijg-pedicellated,  oval,  or  oblong,  annulate, 
mostly  pendulous.  Peristome  double  ;  outer  teeth  16,  lanceolate- 
cuspidate,  trabeculated  on  the  inner  surface ;  inner  peristome 
membranous,  cut  into  16  processes,  coronifomi,  plicated  and 
perforated  or  lacunose  in  the  middle  ;  intermediate  appendiculate 
ciliola)  present.  Leaves  mostly  large,  smooth,  and  glossy,  vriMh 
spinulose  or  thickened  borders,  and  percurrent  costa? ;  areolation 
large,  of  roundish-hexagonal  cellules.  Inflorescence  synoicous  or 
dioicous.     Male  flowers  discoid. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Inflorescence  Dioicous. 

Stems  erect  from  a  creeping  rhizome ;  leaves 
broad,  ovate- ligulate,  their  margin  thick- 
ened, dentate- serrate) ;  capsule  oblonp:- 
pcndulous;  fruit  stalks  aggregated,         .     1.  M.  undclatcm. 
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Stems  radiculose,  erect ;  sterile  shoots  pro- 
cumbent ;  leaves  of  fertile  stem  ovate- 
lanceolate,  decurrent ;  upper  leaves  ellip- 
tic-oblong, apiculate,  bordered,  serrated  j 
fruit  stalks  aggregated,  .         .         .     2.  M.  affine. 

Leaves  obovate-rotundate,  narrowed  at  base, 
margined,  entire;  capsule  oblong-pen- 
dulous,   3.    M.   PUNCTATUM. 

Stems  elongated  on  the  erect  barren  shoots  ; 
leaves  lanceolate- acute,  border  cartila- 
ginous, denticulated,  nerve  scarcely  per- 
current ;  capsule  oblong-pendulous ;  lid 
mucronulate, 4.  M.  hornuk. 

Inflorescence  Synoicous. 

Fertile  stems  erect,  sterile  shoots  procum- 
bent; leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  decur- 
rent at  base,  cuspidate,  serrated ;  cap- 
sule ovate,  subpendulous,      .         ,         .     5.  M.  cuspid atum. 

Fertile  stems  decumbent  at  base;  barren 
shoots  spreading  or  decumbent ;  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  bordered,  bluntly 
dentated  ;  capsule  oval,  subpendulous ; 
lid  apiculate, 6.  M.  bostbatum. 

Leaves  ovate  acute ;  perichtetial  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, all  doubly  Serrated  and  mar- 
gined, nerve  excurrent;  capsule  oblong- 
pendulous,    7.  M.  sebratuh. 

1.  M,  undulaium  (Hedw.).     Sp.   Muse,  p.  195.     Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  pp.  20,  21,  tab.  389.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  256, 
tab.  30.  Bryum  Ugulatum,  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1449.  Muscol. 
Brit,  p.  207, 

Hab.  "Woods  and  damp  shady  banks.     Not  unfrequent  in  Ireland, 
but  rarely  fruiting. 

2.  if.  affine  (Blandow).      Muse.  Exsic. — Bryol.   Europ.,  vol.  iv. 

Monogr.,  p.  30,  tab.  397-399.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  253,  tab.  61, 
Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  328.  Bryum  affine.  Hook., 
in  Engl.  FL,  vol.  v.     Wilson,  in  Engl.  Bot.  Suppl.,  tab.  2739. 

Hab.  Woods,  banks,  and  sand-hills.  Abundant  on  sand-hills  near 
Dunfanaghy,  Donegal,  1868.  Woods  at  Castle  Taylor,  Gal- 
way,  1869. 
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3.  M.  punciatain{JSsi(}iW,).     Sp.  Muse,   p.   193.     Bryol.   Europ., 

vol.  IT.  Monogr.,  p.  19,  tab.  387.    Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  258,  tab. 

30.  Bryum  punctatum,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1183.  Hook,  and 
TayL,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  207. 

Ilab.  Watery  places,  and  by  sides  of  rivulets,  &c.  One  of  the 
commonest  species  of  the  genus,  and  generally  disttibutod 
through  Ireland. 

4.  M,  homum  (Linn.).     Sp.  PL,  p.  1576.     Bryol.  Europ.,  yol.  it. 

Monogr.,  p.  22,  tab.  390.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  256,  tab.  31. 
Bryum  homum,  Turner,  PL  Hib.,  p.  128.  Engl.  Hot.,  tab. 
2271.     MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  209. 

Ilab.  Woods  and  shady  banks,  about  roots  of  trees,  &c.  Yerj 
common  in  such  places  through  Ireland. 

5.  M.  ciupidatum  (Hedw.).  Sp.  Muse,  tab.  48,  figs.  5,  6,  7.  BryoL 

Europ.,  vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  29,  tab.  396.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
254,  tab.  31.  Bryum  cuspidatum,  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1474. 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  209. 

Ilab.  Moist  shady  rocks  and  banks.  Near  Killamey ;  Castle  Tay- 
lor, Galway.     Rather  rare  in  Ireland. 

6.  J/,  roitratum  (Schwaegr.).    SuppL,   tab.  79.    Bryol.  Enrop., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  27,  tab.  395.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  254,  tab. 
81.  Bryum  cuspidatum,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  131.  EngL 
Bot.,  tab.  1474.     MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  209. 

Hab.  Moist  shady  rocks.  Dargle  River,  "Wicklow.  "N'ot  uncom- 
mon on  banks  of  rivers  in  Ireland.     Taylor,  in  Fl.  Hib. 

7.  3f,  ierratum  (Bridel).     Bryol.  Univ.  I,  p.  689.     BryoL. Enrop., 

voL  IV.  Monogr.,   p.  24,  tab.  391.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  255,  tab. 

31.  Bryum  serratum,  Bridel,  Mant. — Bryum  marginatum. 
Dickson.  PL  Cryi)t.  Fasc.  2,  tab.  5,  f.  1.  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  129. 
Hook,  and  TayL,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  208. 

Ilab.  Shady  banks  among  rocks,  particularly  in  limestone  dis- 
tricts. Benbulben,  Sligo ;  Dargle  river,  Wicklow.  Rare  in 
Ireland. 

Obs.  The  genus  Mcesia  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Ireland,  though  ad- 
mitted by  Wilson  in  Jiis  **  Bryologia  Britannica"  on  faith  of  a 
single  (probably  foreign)  specimen  ofMeesia  longiscta,  found  in 
Turner's  '*  Herbarium,'*  mixed  with  specimens  of  Amblyodon 
dcalbatus,  which  were  sent  to  Turner  by  Dr.  Scott,  as 
liavinp;  been  collected  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.     Muse.  Ilib.  8pic.,  p.  110,  and  MuscoL  Brit,  p.  195. 
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52.  Ahblyodon.     p.  Beauvois. 

Caljptra  inflated  at  the  base,  constricted  at  the  mouth,  split  at 
the  side,  fugacious.  Capsule  oblong-pyriform,  sub-cemuous. 
Peristome  double ;  outer  teeth  16,  shorter  than  the  inner  peris- 
tome, which  consists  of  16  long  carinate  processes,  without 
intermediate  ciliolse.  Leaves  spreading,  of  a  broadly  lanceolate 
form ;  nerve  not  reaching  quite  to  the  apex ;  areolation  largo, 
loose,  of  a  rhomboidal  form.  Inflorescence  monoicous  or  poly- 
gamous. 

1.  A,  dealbatui  (P.  Beauv.).  Prodr.,  p.  41.  Schimp.,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  403.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  267,  tab.  28.  Eabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  99.  Meesia  dealbata,  Hedw.,  Sp.  Muse, 
p.  4,  tab.  41.  Bryum  dealbatum,  Dickson,  PI.  Crypt  Fasc. 
2,  tab.  5,  f.  3.     Muse.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  196. 

Hab.  "Wet  marshy  moors,  and  low  ground  among  the  sand-hills 
on  the  coast.  North  of  Ireland  (Templeton).  Fl.  Hib.  On 
a  flow  bog  in  the  parish  of  Itasharkin,  Antrim,  1837.  Abundant 
in  hollows  among  the  sand-hills  between  Malahide  and 
Portrane. 

• 

Tribe  11.     HooKERiE-E. 

53.  Daltonia.     Hook,  et  Tayl. 

Calyptra  conico-mitriform,  ciliated  at  the  base.  Capsule  pedicellated, 
erect,  oval,  or  oval-oblong,  slightly  swollen  at  the  neck,  without 
annulus ;  lid  rostrate,  beak  straight.  Peristome  double,  exterior 
teeth  16,  spreading,  trabeculated,  and  marked  with  a  medial 
line ;  inner  peristome  membranous,  divided  nearly  to  the  base 
'  into  16  cilia,  as  long  as  the  outer  teeth.  Leaves  spreading  almost 
regularly  round  the  stem,  lanceolate  or  linear-laDcfolate,  with 
a  thickened  entire  border ;  areolation  rather  close,  formed  of 
rhomboidal  cellules. 

1.  D.  splachnoides  (Hook,  and  Tayl.).  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  139.  Bridel. 
Briol.  XJniv.  2,  p.  255.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  418,  tab.  22.  Raben- 
hor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  579.  Neckera  splachnoides, 
Smith,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2564.  Hookeria  spalachnoides,  Taylor, 
in  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  36. 

Hab.  Moist  shady  rocks  and  banks,  rarely  on  trees.  Secghane 
mountain,  near  Dublin,  Dr.  Taylor ;  Tore  waterfall ;  Croma- 
gloun ;  and  Purple  Mountain,  Killamey ;  Brandon  mountain  ; 
also  on  the  mountains  between  Tralee  and  Dingle,  Kerry. 
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54.  HooKEBU.     Smith. 

Calyptra  large,  mitriform,  conoidly- attenuated,  constricted  at  first  at 
the  base,  afterwards  lobed.  Capsule  on  a  long,  thickiah  pedicel, 
oyatOi  s}'mmetrical,  nutant  or  horizontal ;  lid  conic-rostrate. 
Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  161inear-lanceolato  teeth,  cloBely 
articulated ;  inner  a  membrane  cut  into  16  cilia,  without  internal 
cilioloi.  Leaves  complanate,  spreading  laterally,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate;  areolation  large,  loose,  formed  of  hyaline,  oVate, 
hexagonal,  cellules.     Inflorescence  usually  monoicous. 


Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Stem  procumbent,  compressed;  leaves  bi- 
farious,  obovato,  obtuse,  entire,  nerve- 
less,      1.  H.  LucEirs. 

Stems  procumbent  subpinnate;  leaves  bi- 
farious,  acuminulato,  marginate,  doubly 
nerved  half  way,  serrulate  at  apex,         .     2.  H.  LJETEYiBEva. 

1.  IT.  /Mc/?fi«  (Dill.).     Dill.,  Muse,   tab.   34,  f.    10.     Engl.   Bot., 

tab.  1902.  Jiryol.  Brit,  p.  416,  tab.  27.  Pterygophyllum 
lucens,  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  2,  p.  343.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital., 
p.  62.     liabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  2. 

Hab.  Damp  shady  banks,  and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets.  Frequent 
and  generally  distributed  through  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
mor^^  hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  //.  latevirens  (Hook,  et  Taylor).     Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  149.    Bryol 

Brit.,  p.  417,  tab.  27.  Hookeria  albicans,  Tayl.  in  FL  ffib., 
p.  36.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  586.  Pterygophyl- 
lum  laetovirens,  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  2,  p.  350. 

Hab.  Shady  wot  rocks,  and  sides  of  streams.  First  found  by 
Mr.  James  Drummond,  at  Dunscombe'a  AVood,  near  CJork; 
at  O'Sullivan's  Cascade,  and  Tore  AVaterfall,  Killamey,  W.  H. 
Harvey,  where  I  have  since  collected  it,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Schimper  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  June,  1866.  Glendino  Wood, 
Waterford.  Thomas  Wright, /^^  Isaac  Carroll 
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Tribe  12.     N£CK£R££. 

Sub-Tribe  Cryphaea. 

Sect.  1.     Peristome  wanting. 

55.  Hedwioia.     Ehrh. 

Calyptra  smaU,  conical,  smooth,  or  hairy.  Capsule  globose,  erect, 
shortly  pedicellate  or  immersed ;  annulus  none;  lid  disciform, 
obtuse,  or  papillate.  Peristome  wanting.  Leaves  spreading, 
ovate-lanceolate,  papillose,  nerveless,  diaphanous  at  the  apex, 
erose-denticulato  or  fringed  at  the  margin  ;  areolation  small,  qua- 
drate, basal  cellules,  elongated  and  subflexuose.  Inflorescence 
monoicous;  male  flowers  axillary,  gemmiform. 

1.  H.  cUiata  (Hedw.).  St.  Crypt.  1,  tab.  40.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
in,  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  272-273.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  238.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  146,  tab.  6.  Rabcnhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  J^o.  514.  Anictangium  ciliatum.  Turner,  MuscoL 
Hib.  p.  11.     Hook,  and  Tayl.,  MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  217. 

Hab.  On  exposed  rocks.  This  very  common  moss  is  generally 
distributed  through  Ireland,  and  occurs  from  the  sea  level  to 
a  great  elevation  on  the  mountains.  It  varies  considerably 
in  appearance  and  size.  The  varieties  7  virtdis  of  "Wilson's 
"Bryologia  Britannica,"  and  5.  secunda  grow  at  Lough  Bray 
and  Luggielaw,  Wicklow.  Though  usually  arranged  with 
gymnostomous  mosses,  this  genus,  and  the  following,  are  in 
habit  and  structure  more  nearly  allied  to  the  present 
group. 

56.  Hedwigidiuh.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Scarcely  distinguishable  from  Hedwigia,  The  leading  characters 
employed  by  Bruch  and  Schimper  for  separating  it  are  the 
irregularly  branched  stoloniferous  stem,  sending  out  descending 
flagellee  from  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  branches ;  leaves 
longitudinally  plicate;  areolae  more  elongated,  barren  flowers, 
terminal  capsule  more  or  less  exsci'ted ;  calyptra  more  or  less 
cucullate.  (Wilson  in  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  147). 

1.  H.  imherhe  (Br.  et.  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  in.  Monogr., 
p.  3,  tab.  274.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  148,  tab.  6.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  921.  Anictangium  imberbe,  Hook,  and 
Tayl.    MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  27. 

R.  I.  A.  PaOC. — TOL.  I.,  6RR.  II.,  SCIKKOS.  3  H 
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IFab.  On  the  faces  of  moifit  rocks.  Near  Bantry,  Miss  Hntchins ; 
and  near  Glengarriff,  Cork,  Wilson  ;  Fair-Head,  Antrim, 
very  fine,  May,  1854;  Brandon,  Kerry;  LugnaquiUia, 
"VVicklow. 

Sect.  2.     Peristome  single. 

57.  Leucodon.     Schwaegr. 

Calyptra  dimidiate- large.  Capsule  ovate,  thick ;  its  pedicel  enclosed 
by  the  perichaetial  leaves.  Peristome  single,  of  16  equidistant 
entire  or  perforated  teeth,  and  with  a  medial  lino,  sometimes 
slightly  bifid  at  the  apex.  Leaves  ovato-acute,  imbricated, 
entire,  reflexed  at  the  margin,  and  nerveless.  Inflorescenco 
dioicous. 

1.  L,  iciuroides  (Schweiegr,),  Suppl.,  tab.  125,  fig.  10.  Schimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  475.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  313,  tab.  20.  Muscol. 
Brit.,  £d.  2,  p.  112.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec  Enrop.,  No. 
137. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees.  Near  the  Longford  Bridge,  Royal  Canal, 
D.  Orr.  Abundant  on  trees  about  Beauparc,  Meaui,  and  at 
Banlry,  Cork.  Singularly  rare  in  Ireland,  and  very  seldom 
fruiting. 

Sect.  3.  Peristome  double. 

57a.  Antitbichia.     Bridel. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  rather  large.  Capsule  pedicellate,  pedicel 
scarcely  longer  than  perichajtial  leaves  ;  oval,  exannnlate; 
lid  conoid,  bluntly-rostrate.  Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  16 
elongate-lanceolate  teeth;  interior  of  16  narrow  filiform  fugacious 
cilia,  alternating  with  the  outer  teeth,  obscurely  united  at  the 
base.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  denticulate,  shortly  costate- 
areolation  rather  dense. 

I,  A.  curtipenduIa{Bndcl).  Br.,  Univ.  2,  p.  222.  Schimp.,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  476.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  316,  tab.  22.  Eabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  289.  Neckera  curtipendula,  Turner' 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  102.  Engl.  Bet.,  tab.  1444.  Anomodon  cur- 
tipendulum,  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  137. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  trees,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  Fruit- 
ing at  Lough  Bray.  Very  fine  and  large  on  Brandon  Moun- 
tain, Kerry.  Though  not  very  common,  it  occurs  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  Irchind. 


'^ 
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58.  Cbtph^i.     BrideL] 

Calyptra  conico-mitriform,  small,  lacerated  at  tbo  base.  Capsule  im- 
mersed, oval-oblong,  aanulate;  lid  rostrate,  beak  straight. 
Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  16  teeth,  remotely  articulated; 
the  interior  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  1 6  carinate  cilia, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth.  Leaves  imbricated,  adpressed 
when  dry,  nerved  half  way  or  nearly  to  the  apex ;  areolation 
dense,  roundish,  or  dot-like.     Inflorescence  monoicous. 

I.  C.  fieteromalla  (Bridel).  Bryol.  Univ.  2,  p.  250.  Schimp  ,  Synop. 
Muscor.,  463.  Bryol.  lirit,  p.  420,  tab.  22.  Ilabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  684.  Neckera  heteromalla,  Engl.  Bot., 
tab.  1180.  DoltoDia  heteromalla,  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol. 
Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  139. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees  and  bushes.  Abundant  in  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low  ;  also  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  but  rarer 
in  the  north. 

Sub-Tribe.    METEoaiE.E. 

59.   FoNTiNAXis.     Dillenius. 

Calyptra  conic,  slightly  lacerate  at  base,  apex  slender,  subulate. 
Capsule  ovate,  symmetrical,  immersed  among  the  perichaetial 
leaves;  lid  conical.  Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  16 linear- 
lanceolate  teeth,  distinct  or  cohering  in  pairs  at  their  apices,  the 
interior  of  1 6  filiform  cilia,  slightly  flexuose,  and  connected  by 
cross-bars  into  a  plicated  cone.  Leaves  three-ranked,  nerveless ; 
areolation  small,  composed  of  narrow  rhomboidal  cells,  of  nearly 
equal  size  in  all  parts  of  the  leaf.     Largo  water  mosses. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Stems  irregularly -branched ;  leaves  disposed 
triquetrously,  broadly  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pUcato-carinate,  .        .     1.  F.  AjrriprttETicA. 

Stems  slender,  branches  fasciculate;  leaves 
oblongo-lanceolate,  concave;  perichsetial 
leaves  apiculate,  .         .         .        .     2  F.  SQUiJCOSA.. 

1.  F.  antipyretica  (Linn).  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  1571.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  V.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  439.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  423,  tab.  22. 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  199.  Engl.  Bot.^  tab.  359.  Muscol. 
Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  140. 
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Hab.  In  rivulets^  lakos,  and  stagnant  water.     Very  general  through 
•  Ireland,  adhering  to  stones  and  wood  in  the  water.     Stems 
sometimes  12  inches  long  at  Sillomey. 

2.  F.  squamosa  (Linn.).  Sp.  PL  1591.  Bryol.  Eorop.,  yol.  ▼. 
Monogr.,  p.  6,  tab.  430.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  424,  tab.  22, 

Hab.  Lakes  and  riTulets  in  upland  parts  of  the  country.  Laggio- 
law  and  Lough  Bray,  Wicklow;  O' Sullivan's  Cascade,  Killar- 
ney ;  Connemara ;  and  also  in  Co.  Cork.    Not  so  common  as  the 

former. 

Sub-Tribe.     Euveckere^ 

60.  NscKEBA.     Hedw. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  short,  smooth.  Capsules  shortly  pedunculated, 
sometimes  immersed  among  the  pcrichsetial  leaycs;  lid  conico- 
rostelliite.  Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  16  linear  acuminated 
teeth,  scarcely  trabeculated ;  the  interior  of  16  narrow  cilia,  usually 
shorter  than  the  exterior  teeth.  Leaves  imbricated,  complanate, 
somewhat  four-ranked,  scimitar-shaped,  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
very  shortly  costate  or  ecostate,  undulated  transversely  and  of  a 
smooth  shining  texture;  areolation  rhomboidal  and  rather  denso. 
Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioicous. 

Diagfimis  of  Species, 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems    pinnate;    leaves    bifarious,  oblong, 

acuminulate,  transversely  wrinkled,      .     I.  N.  cbi8pa» 

Stems  subpinnate  ;  leaves  broad,  ovatc- 
acuminato,  serrulate,  margin  recurved 
two  nerved  at  the  baso,     .         .         .     2.  N.  pumila. 

Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Stems  pinnate,  branches  complanate  ;  leaves 
Bubfalcilbrm,  nerveless,  entire;  capsule 
oblong,  immersed  in  the  pericha3tial 
leaves,  .         .         .         .         .         .     3.  X.  PE^iyAXA. 

1.  N.  crispa  (Dill).  Muse,  tab.  30,  f.  12.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  r. 
Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  443.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  412,  tab.  22.  Turner* 
;Musc.  Hib.,  p.  10 1.     Hook,  and  Taylor,  Mu.scol.  Brit,  p.  136. 

llubenlior.,  Bryothoc.  Europ.,  No.  14;^. 
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Hab.  Shady  rocks,  glens  and  woods  in  hilly  parts  of  tho  country ; 
also  on  trunks  of  trees.  This  fine  moss  covers  tho  faces  of 
rocks  in  masses  several  yards  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  tho 
whole  trunks  of  trees,  as  at  Cromagloun.  It  is  only  in  warm 
sheltered  situations  that  it  bears  fruit  freely. 

2.  iV.  pumila  (Hudson).     FL  AngL,  p.  468.     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 

V.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  442.     Bryol.  Brit.,   p.  413,  tab.    22. 
Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  748. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees  and  on  bushes.  Wcstaston  and  Powerscourt, 
Wicklow.  Xot  very  common  but  of  rather  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  It  has  not  been  found 
fruiting  in  Ireland. 

3.  iV.  pennata  (Linn).      Sp.,    Plant.,   p.    1571.      Bryol.   Europ., 

vol.  V.   Monogr.,   p.    6,  tab.  44.     Bryol.   Brit.,  p.  414,   tab. 
34. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees.  Colin  Olen,  near  Belfast,  D.  Orr,  Not 
hitherto  seen  growing  in  Ireland  by  any  other  person. 

61.  HoMALiiL.     Schimp. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  short  and  fugacious.  Capsule  long-pedicellated, 
erect  or  slightly  ccmuous.  Peristome  double,  the  exterior  of  16 
longish  subulate  trabeculated  teeth ;  tho  interior  of  1 6  cilia,  as 
long  as  the  exterior  teeth,  intermediate  ciliolo)  single,  short, 
or  none.  Leaves  complanate,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  apiculate, 
nerveless,  or  faintly  nerved  at  the  base ;  areolation  rather  dense, 
cellules  of  an  elongated  rhomboidal  form.  Inflorescence  monoicous 
or  dioicous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Stem  pinnate,  branches  attenuated  ;  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  apiculate,  faintly 
two-nerved  at  the  base ;  capsule  roundish, 
elliptical;  lid  apiculate.  Inflorescence 
dioicous, 1.  H  complanatji. 

Stem  irregularly  pinnate ;  leaves  subsecund, 
falciform,  obtuse,  serrulate  at  the  apex. 
Inflorescence  monoicous,       .        .         .     2.  H.  tricho]^ akoides. 

1.  H.  complanata  (Linn.)  Sp.  PL,  p.  1588.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  199. 
Neckera  complanata,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab. 
444.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  411,  tab.  24.  Hypnum  complanatum, 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  144.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  152. 
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Hab.  Trunks  of  trees,  walls,  and  rocks.     Frequent  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  generally  distributed. 

2.  H.  trichomanoides  (Dill.).  Muse,  tab.  34,  f.  7.  BryoL  Enrop., 
vol.  V.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  446.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  71.  OmaUa  trichomanoidcs,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  410,  tab. 
24.  Hypnum  trichomanoides,  Turner,  Muse.  Uib.,  p.  145. 
Hook,  and  TayL,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  152. 

Hab.  Trunks  of  trees,  hedges,  bushes,  and  rocks.  Very  common 
in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

Tribe  13.     Stebeobontks. 

62.  Plagiothecium.    Bryol.  Europ. 

Capsule  leptodermous,  oblong  or  roundish,  generally  cemnons  or 
inclined  to  liorizontal ;  lid  large,  conico-convex,  with  a  long  or 
short  beak ;  annulus  composed  of  single,  double,  or  treble  series 
of  cells.  Peristome  double ;  outer  of  l6-teeth ;  interior  peristome 
of  16  carinate  cilia  ;  entire  or  approaching  in  pairs  between  the 
spaces  of  the  outer  teeth ;  rudimentary  ciliolse  at  base  sometimes 
present.  Leaves  five-ranked,  complanately  distichous,  sometimes 
secund,  nerveless,  or  shortly  two- nerved  at  the  base,  soft  and 
flaccid,  or  firm;  areolation  rather  large,  composed  of  rhom* 
boidal  hexagonal  cellules,  the  basal  cells  longer,  more  trans- 
parent and  tiexuose. 

This  group  is  intermediate  between  the  Neckeresa  and  Hypness, 
agreeing  with  the  former  in  habit  of  stems  and  leaves,  witii  the 
latter  in  fruit. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stem  procumbent,  with  subfasciculate 
branches;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  trans- 
versely undulated,  with  two  short 
nerves  at  base  ;  capsule  cemuous,  stri- 
ated when  dr}' ;  lid  rostellate,        .         .  1.  P.  UNDUL.iTUic. 

Stem  decumbent,  with  elongated  branches ; 
leaves  ovate-obloDg,  acute,  subcomplan- 
ate,  large,  entire,  two-nerved  at  base, 
bright  green ;  cappule  oblong  cylindrical ; 
lid  with  a  sliort  beak,   .  .         .2.  P.  sylvaticl-ai. 
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Stems  and  branches  prostrate,  pinnate,  occa- 
sionally proliferous;  leaves  spreading, 
complanate,  oyate-lanceolate,  slender- 
pointed,  obscurely  toothed;  nerveless  or 
slightly  two-nerved  at  base  ;  capsule 
small,  pendulous ;  lid  conical-apiculate. 
Inflorescence  dioicous,  .        .         .     3.  P.  eleoans. 

Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Stem  prostrate,  sparingly  branched ;  leaves 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,    two-nerved 
at  the  base,    complanate,   pale  green; 
capsule     oblong-cylindraceous,  nearly 
erect ;  lid  acutely  conical,    .         .         .     4.  P.  DENTicirLA.TUM. 

Stems  slightly  creeping,  with  suberect 
branches ;  leaves  loosely  imbricated,  the 
upper  Bubsecund,  attenuate -subulate, 
entire,  nerveless ;  capsule  ovate- cylin- 
drical; lid  conical,  apiculate,         .         .     5.  P.  pulchellxtu. 

1.  P.   undulatum  (Linn.). — Bryol.  Europ.,    vol.   v.    Monogr.,   p. 

17,  tab.  506.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  586.  Hypnum  un- 
dulatum, Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  405,  tab.  24. 1  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p. 
154.  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1181.  Hook,  and  TayL,  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  153. 

Hab.  Woods  and  banks.  Frequent  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
seldom  abundant. 

2.  P.  iyfoa^tcuw  (Linn.).— Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,   p.  14, 

tab.  503.  Schimp.,  Synop.  Muscor.,  p.  585.  Eabenhor., 
Brjrothec.  Europ.,  No.  448.  Hypnum  sylvaticum,  Bryol. 
Bnt.,  p.  406,  tab.  24.  H.  denticulatum  var.  /3  sylvaticum, 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  146,  tab.  12,  f.  1. 

Hab.  Damp  ground  in  woods,  and  about  the  roots  of  trees.  Lug- 
gielaw  woods,  Wicklow ;  woods  at  Killamey ;  but  not  com- 
mon in  Ireland. 

3.  P.  elegans  (Hooker).    Muse.  Exot.,  tab.  9.  P.  Schimperi,  Milde 

et  Jur.  in  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  588.  Hypnum 
elegans,  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p,  ^08,  tab.  59. 

Hab.  Damp  shady  banks  and  rocks.  Frequent  at  Killamey,  Cro- 
magloun,  and  other  places  in  Kerry ;  also  at  Powerscourt 
Waterfall,  Wicklow ;  fruiting  at  Eagle's  Nest,  Killamey.  G. 
K  Hunt  (1872). 
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4.  P,  denitculatum   (Dill.).     BryoL   Europ.,    vol.  v.   Monogir.,  p. 

12,  tab.  501-502.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  682.  Ba- 
benhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  691.  Hypntun  denticulatimiy 
BryoL  Brit.,  p.  407,  tab.  24.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  146. 
Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1260. 

Hab.  Woods,  banks,  and  rocks.  Frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land. The  variety  /3.  ohtusifoJium,  Hook,  and  TayL,  var,  7, 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  146,  tab.  12,  f.  2,  was  collected  on  the 
top  of  Benbulben,  Sligo,  by  Robert  Brown. 

5.  P.  pulchellum  (Dicks.).     BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  9, 

tab.  497.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  578.  Habenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  16.  Hypnum  pulchellum,  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  403,  tab.  24.  Turner,  Muse'.  Hib.,  p.  136.  Hook.  andTayl., 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  163. 

Hab.  Wet  banks  among  rocks  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland. 
Sillagli-bracs,  near  Lame,  Antrim  ;  Garrantuohill ;  and  Mac- 
gillicuddy's  Reeks,  Kerry  ;  Powerscourt  Watcrfidl,  Taylor, 
in  El.  Hib. 


63.  CYLiKDBOTHEauM.     Br.  et  Schimp. 

Calyptra  dimidiate,  narrow,  elongated.  Capsule  erect  cylindrical, 
pedicellate,  annulate;  lid  conico-rostellate.  Peristome  double, 
the  exterior  of  1 6  trabeculated  teeth,  slightly  split  at  the  apex ;  the 
interior  of  16  cilia,  narrow  and  carinate,  slightly  connected  at 
the  base.  Leaves  imbricated,  compressed,  very  shortly  two- 
nerved,  or  nerveless,  having  a  shining  lustre  when  dry ;  areola- 
tion  rather  dense,  composed  of  narrow  elongated  cellules,  lai^^ 
and  more  transparent  at  base. 

1.  C,  concinnum  (Do  l^otr.).  Mantiss.  No.  .18.  Schimp.,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  516.  C.  Montagnei,  BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr., 
p.  6,  tab.  465.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  327,  tab.  54.  Rabenhor.,  Bryo- 
thec. Europ.,  No.  19. 

Hab.  Banks,  rocks,  and  sand-hills.  Portmamock  sands,  D.  Orr ; 
Glen  near  Sally  gap;  sand-hills  between  MalahideandPortrane, 
Dublin;   Dunfanaghy,  Donegal,  1866. 
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Tribe  14.     Htpnrb. 

Sub-tribe.    Isotheciea, 

64.  Ptbrogohtum.     Schwartz. 

Calyptra  cucTillate,  deeply  split  at  the  side.  Capsule  on  an  elongated  pe- 
dicel, oblong,  thick ;  lid  rostellate.  Peristome  double ;  outer  of 
16  short,  slightly  hygrometrio  teeth;  inner  cilia  16,  short, 
slender,  partially  adherent  to  the  outer  teeth.  Leaves  ovate- 
acuminate,  shortly  bicostate  at  base  ;  areolation  rather  dense, 
composed  of  hexagonal  cellules.    Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Stems  withfascicled  incurved  branches;  loaves 
broadly  ovate- acuminate,  concave,  their 
margins  plane,  serrulate  near  the  apex, 
faintly  two-nerved ;  capsule  oblong ;  lid 
conical, 1-  ^-  oRACILE. 

Leaves  subsecund,  ovate,  subacuminatc,  con- 
cave, papillose,  serrulate  at  the  apex ; 
capsule  elliptic-oblong ;  lid  rostrate,     .    2.  P.  pilipoeme. 

1.  P,  ^rfl(?i7tf  (Schwartz.).     Muse.  Suec,  p.  26.     Schimp.,  Synops. 

Muscor.,  p.  500.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  321,  tab.  14.  Hook,  and 
Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  74.  Kabenhor.,  Bryotheo.  Europ., 
No.  686. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  largo  stones  in  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
near  the  borders  of  lakes,  as  at  Lough  Bray  and  Luggielaw, 
Wicklow.  This  moss  occurs  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  P.  filiforme  (Schwaegr.)     Suppl.  1,  p.  100.    Bryol.   Brit.,  p. 

320,  tab.  14.  Hooker  and  Taylor,  MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  75. 
Pterigynandrum  filiforme,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p. 
3,  tab.  460.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  508.  Briol.  Ital., 
p.  219.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothcc.  Europ.,  Na  637. 
Hab.  Dry  rocks  in  shaded  woods.  Frequent,  particularly  in 
the  upland  districts. 

65.  IsoTHECiTTH.     Bridol. 

Calyptra  cucullate.  Capsule  ovate,  of  thick  texture,  erect,  and  symme- 
trical. Peristome  double ;  outer  teeth  16,  trabeculated,  and  marked 
with  a  medial  line ;  inner  peristome  of  1 6  carinate,  lanceolate-subu* 
late  cilia,  with  ciliolse  present.  In  all  respects  similar  to  Hypnum, 
except  in  the  erect  symmetrical  capsules,  and  differing  from  Ptero- 
gonium  in  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  peristome  and 
annulus.     (Wilson). 
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1.  /.  myurumfj^.).  Muse,  tab.  41,  f.  50.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  323, 
tab.  25.  Eabenhor.,  Bryotbec.  Europ.,  No.  190.  Hypnum 
curvatum,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  139.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
1566.     Hooker  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  169. 

Hab.  On  trees  and  rocks.  Distributed  generally  through  Irelandy 
and  of  fixquent  occurrence. 

65.*  Climacium.      AVeb.  et  ATobr. 

Calyptra  dimidiate,  rather  long,  and  slightly  twisted.  Capsule  oral  or 
ovato-cylindrical ;  lid  conico-rostellate,  persistent  on  top  of  colu- 
mella. Peristome  double ;  the  exterior  of  1 6  closely  articulated  teeth ; 
inner  peristome  membranaceous,  cut  into  16  carinate  lacunose  pro- 
cesses, which  are  connected  at  the  base.  Leaves  spreading 
every  way,  ovate,  or  ovate-cordate,  partially  plicate*  cottate; 
areolation  narrow,  and  rather  close. 

1.  C  dendroides  (TVeb.  et  Mohr.).  Iter.  Suec,  p.  961.  Bryol, 
Brit.,  p.  426,  tab.  25.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  5, 
tab.  437.  Babenhor.,  Bryotbec.  Europ.,  No.  3.  Hypnnm 
dendroides.  Dill.  Muse,  tab.  40,  f.  48.  EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1565. 
Hooker  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  168. 

Hab.  Bog^y  and  marshy  meadows,  and  on  wet  ground.  This  large 
and  handsome  species  is  very  abundant  in  Ireland.  By  the 
side  of  the  upper  lake  at  Killamey,  the  stems  grow  from  four 
to  six  inches  high.     It  is  not  often  seen  in  fruit. 

66.  HoMALOTHECirai.     Schimper. 

Calyptra  cuculliform.  Capsule  long-pedicelled,  smooth  or  rough; 
lid  conic-rostellate,  rather  obtuse  at  apex.  Peristome  double ; 
exterior  of  16-teeth,  lanceolate- subulate,  slightly  trabeculated ; 
interior  of  16  filiform  short  cilia  from  a  plicate  base,  or  a 
membrane  lining  the  teeth,  no  intermediate  ciliolse.  Leaves 
shining  with  a  silky  lustre,  costatc  ;  areolation  composed  of 
oblong-rhomboidal  cellules,  larger  and  more  pellucid  at  base. 
Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioicous. 

1.  H.  sericeum  (Linn.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  456 
Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  525.  De  Notr.,  Briol.  ItaL 
p.  203.  llabenhor.,  Bryotbec.  Europ.,  No.  446.  Leskca 
sericca  Dill.  Muse,  tab.  42,  f.  59.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  333, 
tab.  25.  Iledw.,  St.  Cr.,  vol.  iv.,  tab.  17.  Funck,  Deutsch. 
Moose.,  tab.  36,  f  12.  Hypnum  seiiceum.  Turner,  Muse. 
Hib.,  p.  138.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1445.  Hooker  and  Taylor, 
Muse.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  165. 
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II ab.  Chiefly  on  trunki  of  trees,  whose  stems  and  branches  are 
often  quite  corered  with  it ;  also  on  walls  and  rocks.  Very 
common. 

66*.  PxiAisiA.     Sohimp. 

OaTHOiHECicTM.     Brjol.  Europ. 

Stems  creeping.  Capsule  ovate,  oblong- elliptic,  upright  or  slightly 
inclined.  Peristome  double  ;  the  outer  of  16  linear-lanceo- 
late sharp-pointed  teeth  ;  the  inner  cilia  rising  &om  a  short  basi- 
lar membrane,  equalling  in  length  the  outer  teeth,  and  in- 
terruptedly cleft  along  their  keels,  rudimentary  irregular  ciliobe 
sometimes  present.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  plicate, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  a  distinct  middle  nerve  ;  areolation 
composed  of  long  hyaline  cells,  larger  towards  the  base.  The 
species  under  this  genus  have  been  placpd  in  different  genera. 
Wilson  includes  them  under  Leskeain  his  '*  Bryologia  firitannica." 

Diagnosis  of  Spscies. 

Leaves    imbricated,     lanceolate-acuminate, 

plicate- striate,  nerveless,  *       .         .         .     1.  P.  bufesceits. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  erecto- patent,  subsecund, 

nerveless,  entire,  slightly  striate,  .     2.  P.  subeufa. 

1.  P.  rufescsm  (Schwaegr.).      SiippL,    tab.    86.      Pylaisia  rufes- 

cens,  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  I3i.  Ortholhecium 
rufescens,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  ni.  Monogr ,  p.  3,  tab.  460. 
Leskea  rufescens,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  534,  tab.  25,  Hypnum 
rufescens,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2296.  Hooker  and  Taylor.  Mas- 
col.  Brit.,  p.  164. 

Hab.  Mountain  rocks.     Abundant  on  and  about  Benbulben,  Sligo. 

2.  P.  subrufa  (Wilson).     Leskea  subrufa,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  33,  tab. 

54.  Orthothecium  intricatum,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr., 
p.  5,  tab.  462-463.  Isothecium  chryseum,  Spruce,  Ann.  2lat. 
Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  147. 

Hab.  Mountain  rocks.  Benbulben,  Sligo,  where  I  collected  this 
rare  moss  in  frait,  very  sparingly  in  July,  1856,  J^ot 
observed  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Sub-tribo.      Thuyidiea, 
67.  Thamnium.     Schimp. 

Peristome  as  in  Hypnum,  but  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  habit 
of  the  primary  stems  of  the  plants,  which  are  rhizoma- 
tous  at  their  bases ;  with  flat  dendroid  branches.  Leayes 
ovate-lanceolate,  strongly  nerved ;  areolation  rather  dense. 
Capsules  aggregated,  cernuous,  with  rostrate  lids. 

1.  T,  alopeeurum  (Linn.). — Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  v.  Honogr.,  p.  4, 
tab.  518.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  64*.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  902.  Isothecium  alopeeurum,  Bryol.  Brit,,  p.  324,  tab.  25. 
Hypnum  alopeeurum,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1182.  Hook,  and 
Taylor.     Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  168. 

Hab.  By  the  sides  of  rivulets,  and  in  moist  woods.    Frequent. 

67*.  HETEB00LAJ)n7M.     Schimp. 

Distinguished  chiefly  by  the  prostrate  radiculose  stems,  which  are 
sparingly  villous ;  by  the  leaves,  which  are  of  two  forms,  the 
cauline  being  larger  and  squarrose,  the  branch-leaves  obtuse, 
slightly  papillose,  roundish,  an,d  sub-erect,  denticulate,  and 
shortly  two- nerved  at  the  base ;  areolation  oblong-hezagozial  or 
subquadrate.  Capsule  cemuous ;  lid  conic  or  slightly  rostellate. 
Inner  peristome  with  a  single  filiform  process  between  each  of  its 
segments. 

1.  J5r.  heteropteron  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  t, 
Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  480.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  Nos. 
539  and  643.  Hypnum  heteropteron,  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  369, 
tab.  26.  H.  atrovirens,  Turner.,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  169.  H. 
catenulatum,  MuscoL  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  160,  tab.  24. 

Hab.  Moist  rocks  near  waterfalls,  and  on  broken  ground  by  the 
margins  of  rivulets.  Waterfall  at  Poworscourt,  and  Dargle 
river,  Wicklow ;  Connemara,  Gal  way,  &c.  At  0' Sullivan's 
Cascade,  Killarnoy,  in  fruit  July,  1 866. 

68,  Myurella..     Schimp. 

Stems  documbent,  more  or  less  radiculose,  and  stdloniferous ;  innova- 
tions ascending  or  erect.  Leaves  slender,  cordate-ovate,  obtuse 
or  slightly  pointed,  shortly  two-nerved  at  the  base.  Capsule 
ovate,  ccriiuous,  of  thick  texture.  Peristome  double,  the  external 
of  1 G  strong  subulate-acuminate  teeth,  connected  at  base  ;  inte- 
rior peristome  with  tcctli  longer  than  those  of  the  outer;  their 
segments  broadly  lanceolate,  irregularly  divided  along  the  keel ; 
areolation  consisting  of  (piadratc  or  rhomboid  hyaline  cells.  In- 
florescence dioicous ;  male  ilowors  p:emmiform. 
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1.  M.julacea  (Br.  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr,,  p. 
3,  tab.  560.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  484.  Hypnum 
moniliforme,  Wahl.,  FL  Lap.,  p.  376,  tab.  24.  Hook,  and  TayL 
Muacol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  159.  Leskea  julacea,  Scbwaegr. 
L.  moniliformis,  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  328,  tab.  24. 

Hab.  In  mountain  districts.  On  the  ground  among  other  mosses  in 
Connemara,  J.  T.  Mackay,  in  Flor.  Hib.  I  have  not 
seen  any  Irish  specimens. 


68*.   Leskea.    Hedw. 

Calyptra  dimidiate  or  cuculliform.  Capsule  erect,  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical, pedicellate,  annulate.  Peristome  double,  the  exteriot 
of  16  subulate-lanceolate,  trabeculated  teeth;  inner  peristome 
of  1 6  carinate,  narrow  cilia  as  long  or  longer  than  the  outer  teeth, 
arising  from  a  membrane  more  or  less  deeply  divided.  Leaves 
ovate  or  ovate-acuminate,  nerved  or  nerveless ;  areolation  rather 
dense,  composed  of  roundish  cells.  Inflorescence  monoicous  or 
dioicous. 

L  L,  polycarpa  (Hedw.).  Sp.  Muse,  p.  225.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
V.  Monogr.,  p.  2,  tab.  470.  Wils.,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  332,  tab. 
24.  Hypnum  medium,  Dickson,  Crypt.  Ease.  2,  p.  12.  Hook, 
and  Taylor.,  Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  154.     Muse.  Hib.,  p.  142. 

Hab.  About  the  roots  of  trees  and  on  stones  which  are  covered 
with  water  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Not  very  common, 
but  widely  distributed. 

69.  Akomodox.     Hook,  et  TayL 

Calyptra  cucullate,  split  at  side.  Capsule  cylindrical,  long-pedicellated, 
erect,  oblongo-cylindrical,  leptodcrmous;  lid  conico -rostrate. 
Peristome  double,  exterior  teeth  16;  interior  cilia  16,  shorter 
than  the  outer  teeth,  slightly  connected  at  bastf  by  a  short  mem- 
brane. Leaves  spreading,  ovate-ligulate,  costate  to  the  apex; 
areolation  small,  dense,  and  opaque.  ^Nearly  allied  to  Leskea, 
but  of  different  habit. 

1.  A.  viticulosum  (Rook,  and  Tayl.).  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  138. 
Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  476.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  318,  tab.  22.  Neckera  viticulosa,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p. 
103. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  walls,  especially  in  limestone  districts.  Frequent 
and  generally  distributxxL 
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69*.  THuriDiUM.     Schimp. 

Scarcely  differing  from  Hypnum,  but  distinguiBlied  principally  by  the 
widely  creeping  stems,  which  are  covered  with  abort  yilli, 
and  furnished  with  doubly  or  triply  pinnated  branches,  and 
by  the  leares  being  papillose  and  more  or  less  plaited. 

Diagnoii9  of  Speem. 

Stems  simply  pinnate,  clothed  with  short 
yiUi ;  nerved  almost  to  the  apex ;  leaves 
papillose  on  the  back  their  margins  re- 
flexed,  capsule  cylindrical,  inclined; 
lid  conical    Inflorescence  dioicous,       .     1.  T.  ABnsmrux. 

Stems  interruptedly  tripinnate;  leaves  ser- 
rate, papillose  on  the  back,  those  on 
the  stem  cordate-acuminate,  nerved 
almost  to  the  apex,  branch -leaves  ovate 
with  a  short  single  or  double  nerve,     .     2.  T.  Tucisncnrcic. 

1.  T.  dbietinum  (Linn.).     Sp.  PL,  p.  1591.     BryoL  Enrop.,  yol.  r. 

p.  9,  tab.  485.     Schimp,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  409.     Babenhor., 
Bryothec.    Europ.,    No.  770.     Hypnum  abietinum,    BryoL, 
Bnt.,  p.  377,  tab.  26.     Hook,   and  TayL,  MuscoL  Brit.,  p. 
174. 

Hah.  On  sandy  ground  near  the  sea  coast.  Portmamoek  sands, 
Malahide  and  Portrane,  Dublin;  Belmullet,  and  near  £[illala, 
Mayo.    Hare  in  Ireland. 

2.  r.  tamariscinum  (Iledw.).     Sp.  Muse,  p.  261,  tab.  67,  f.  1-5, 

Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  v.  Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  482,  483.  Schimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  498.  Hypnum  tamariscinum,  BryoL  Brit., 
pi  380,  tab.  67.  H.  proliferum,  Hook,  and  Tayl.  MuscoL 
Brit.,  p.  171.    EngL  Bot.,  tab.  1494. 

Hab.  ^oods  and  shady  banks.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Sub-tribe.     Camptothectea, 

70.  Hypnum.      Linn,  et  Dillen. 

Calyptra  dimidiate,  small,  fugncioua.  Capsules  more  or  less  orate, 
sub-cylindrical  or  uneipiaL  generally  arcuate -cernuous.  Peris- 
tome double,  tlio  exterior  of  IG  linear  lanceolate  teeth,  trabecu- 
lated,  and  mark<Ml  hy  a  medial  line  ;  inner  peristome  a  mem- 
brane divided  halt*  way  down  into  KJ  carinated  processes  or  cilia, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth  ;  intermediate  ciliolse  present 
1-3  together  between  each  pair.  Intiorescence  nionoicous,  dioi- 
cous,  or  polygamous. 
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A  very  comprehensiye  Genus  of  moBSCB  as  it  stands  in  the  older  works; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  subdiyided  into  genera,  most  of  which  are 
adopted  as  sections  here. 

Sect.  1.  Brachytheeium,     Bryol.  Europ. 

Plants  mostly  large  and  robust  ;  stems  spreading  widely,  rarely 
suberect,  profasely  branched;  branches  irregular  or  sub-pin- 
nate. Leaves  silky,  crowded,  spreading  on  every  side,  rarely 
secund,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  margins  recurved  below; 
areolation  rhomboid  or  more  elongated.  Capsules  ovate  or 
oblong,  cemuous,  or  sub-erect ;  lid  convex- conic  :  teeth  of  peris- 
tome, densely  trabeculate,  cilia  rarely  absent. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Leaves  erecto-patent,  lanceolate- acuminate* 
entire,  striated,  nerved  nearly  to  the 
apex ;  fruit-stalk  rough,       .         .         .     I .  II.  lutescens. 

Leaves  erect,  ovate- lanceolate,  imbricated, 
striated,  concave,  entire,  revolute  at  the 
margin,  nerved  half  way,      .         .         .     2.  H.  albicans. 

Leaves  densely  imbricated,  ovate,  patent, 
with  long  slender  points,  nerved  above 
half  way ;  fruit-stalk  smooth,       .         .     3.  H.  oLABEosrH. 

Leaves  patent,  ovate,  striated,  margin  sharply 
serrated,  nerved  above  half  way  ;  fruit- 
stalk  rOUghf  .  .  .  .  ,      4.    H.   EIVFLABE. 

Leaves    closely   imbricate,  ovate- apicxflate, 
concave,  serrulate,  nerve  ceasing  below 
the  apex ;  fruit-stalk  roughish,     .         .     5.  H.  illecebbum. 

Inflorescence   monoicous. 

Leaves  spreading,  sub-sccund,  ovate,  or  lan- 
ceolate-acuminate, serrate,  nerved  half 
way;  fruit-stalk  rough,       «        .         .     6.  II.  velutinum. 

Leaves  erect,  ovate,  or  lanceolate- acuminate, 
their  margins  slightly  reflexed,  nerve 
excurrent ;  fruit-stalk  roughish,  .     7.  II.  populeum. 

Leaves  erecto-patent,  the  upper  sub-secund, 
ovate-lanceolate,  subserrate,  their  mar- 
gins recurved,  nerved  half  way ;  fruit- 
stalk  roughish, 8.  II.  plumostm. 
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Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  sub-serrate,  slight* 
ly  striated,  nerve  reaching  above  half 
way ;  fruit-stalk  slightly  rough, .        .    9.  H.  mildeaihtx. 

Leaves  ovate- acuminate,  serrate,  striate, 
nerved  half  way  to  apex;    frnit-stalk 

rough,  .  •  •  .  .  .    10.   H.  BT7TABI7L17X. 

1.  H,  (Bra^hytheeium)  luteicens  (Hudson).  DeNotr.,  Briol.  Ital.,p. 

113.  Hypnum  lutescens,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  115,  tab.  25. 
Camptothecium  lutescens,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  rv.  Monogr. ,  p. 
6,  tab.  558.  Bchimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  528.  Babenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  592. 

Hab.  Eocks  and  sands  near  the  sea.  Portmamock,  Malahide,  and 
Portrane,  Dublin;  near  Arklow,  Wicklow;  near  TTillftlR^ 
Mayo,  &c.     Fruiting  at  Blarney,  Dr.  Power,  in  Fl.  Cork. 

2.  IT,  {Brachythecium)  alhicam  (Dill.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Mo- 

nogr., p.  19,  tab.  553.  Schimp..  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  538. 
Hypnum  albicans,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  337,  tab.  25.  EngL  Boi.^ 
tab.  1300.    Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  167. 

Hab.  On  sands  near  the  sea  shore.  Abundant  at  Portmamock, 
Malahido,  and  Portrane,  Dublin,  where  it  fruits  freely.  Gte- 
ncrally  distributed. 

3.  JET.  {BracJiytheciion)  glareostim  (Br.  ct  Schimp,).  Bryol.  Enrop., 

vol.  vr.  Monogr.,  p.  19,  tab.  552.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  553.  llabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  544.  Hypnum 
glarcosum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  338,  tab.  55. 

Hab.  On  grassy  banks,  ^undant  about  Glasnevin,  and  other 
places  near  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Connemara,  &c. 

4.  H,  {Brachythecium)  rivulare  (Br.  et  Schimp.).    Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  VI.  Monogr.,  p.  13,  tab.  549.  Schimp.,  Synopsi  Muscor., 
p.  543.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  746.  Hypnum 
rivulare,  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  346,  tab.  55. 

Hab.  On  dripping  rocks  and  watery  places  by  the  sides  of  rivulets, 
&c.  Ballinascomey  Glen,  and  Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin ;  wet  rocks 
between  Arklow  and  "Wooden-bridge,  Wicklow;  Connemara; 
Brandon,  Kerry  ;  Dodge's  Glen,  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

5.  II.  {Brachythecium)  illecehrum    (Schwaegr.).     De  Notr.,  Briol. 

Ital.,  p.  113.  Hypnum  illcccbrum,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  343, 
tab.  35. 
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Hab.  Banks  and  rocks  thinly  covered  with  earth.  Killiney  and 
Howth,  Dublin ;  Ballinascorncy,  D.  Oir.  On  an  old  wall  near 
Clonmel ;  abundant  and  fruiting  freely  in  the  burying-ground, 
at  Queenstown,  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

6.  H.  {Brachjihecium)  vehUinum   (Linn.).      Sp.   Plant.,  p.    1595. 

BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Mionogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  538,  Schimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  536.  Hypnum  velutinum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
342,  tab.  26.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1568.  Hook,  and  Taylor, 
Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  177. 

Hab.  Stones,  walls,  and  banks  near  trees.  Frequent  in  most 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  fine  condition  creeping  over  large  stones 
on  Howth. 

7.  JS.  {Brachythecium)  populeum  (Hedw.).     Sp.  Muse,  tab.  70,  f. 

1-6.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vr.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  535-536. 
Schimp.,  Synops.  MuRCor.,p.  544.  Rabcnhor.,  Bryothec.  Eu- 
rop., No.  1011.  Hypnum  populeum,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  341,  tab. 
24.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit,  p.  157. 

Hab.  On  rocks,  walls,  and  trees.  Common  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland. 

8.  IT.  {Brachythecium)  plumomm  (Swartz.).    Muscol.  Suec,  p.  66. 

Bryol  Europ.,  vol.  vl  Monogr.,  p.  4.,  tab.  537.  Schimp., 
Synops-Muscor.,  p.  545.  llabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
1040.  Hypnum  plumosum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  240,  tab.  25. 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  172. 

Hab.  Wot  rocks  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  and  in  shady  places. 
•  Common,  particularly  in  hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

9.  H.  {Brachythecium)  Mildeanum  (Schimp.).  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 

Europ.,  No.  772.  Hypnum  salebrosum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  338, 
tab.  53  (in  part). 

Hab.  Grassy  banks  and  sand-hills.  Between  Malahide  and  For- 
trane,  Dublin;  near  Dunfanaghy,  Donegal;  limestone  quar- 
ries, Cork,  Isaac  Carroll.  Very  rare  in  Ireland,  and  not  hitherto 
found  in  ^uit. 

10.  iZ!  {Brachythecium)   nutahulum   (Linn.).      Sp.    PI.,    p.    1590. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  pp.  543-544.  Schimp.,  Synop. 
Muscor.,  p.  542.  Hypnum  rutabulum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  345, 
tab.  26.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  179.  Hook,  and  Taylor, 
Muse.  Brit,  p.  76. 

Hab.  Trees,   rocks,  walls,  and  banks.     One  of  the  commonest  of 
our  mosses. 

K.  I.  A.   PKOC. — TOL.  I.,  ^BR.  II.,  SCIENCE.  3  E 
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Sect  Rhynchostegium    BryoL  Europ. 

Distinguished  by  tho  long  rostellate  operculum,  by  the  position 
of  the  capsules,  by  the  tectli  of  the  peristome  being  dis- 
tinctly lamellated  on  their  outer  surface,  by  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves  being  composed  of  long,  narrow,  hexagonal,  rhomboidal 
areolae,  and  by  the  mode  of  growth.  Eurhynchium  of  Schimper  is 
included  in  this  section. 


Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Fruit-stalks  smooth.     Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Stem  creeping,  branched,  branches  procum- 
bent ;  leaves  loosely  imbricated,  spread- 
ing, ovate-acute,  margins  serrate,  nerve 
not  quite  percurrent,    .  .        .  11.  H.  buscifouce. 

Stem  creeping,  subpinnate;  leaves  erecto- 
patent  or  sub-secund,  ovate- acuminate, 
concave,  nerved  half  way,  serrulate,      .  1 2.  H.  cokfebtuk. 

Stem  lax,  with  innovations,  branched, 
branches  round  or  sub-complanate ;  stem 
leaves  spreading,  and  sub -deltoid,  ovate- 
acuminate,  those  of  the  branches  im- 
bricated, all  nerved  two- thirds  to  the 
apex,  denticulate ;  capsule  oblong,  nearly 
horizontal, 13.  H.  UEOAPOuruajK. 

Stem  creeping,  much  branched;  leaves 
nearly  erect,  imbricated,  roundish-ovate, 
nerved  more  than  half-way,  .  .  14.  H.  mubalb 

Stem  creeping,  branches  sub- erect,  fascicu- 
late; leaves  lanceolate- subulate,  erect, 
entire,  nerve  percurrent,  .   15.  H.  tenellux. 

Stem  prostrate,  creeping,  sparsely  branched; 
leaves  crecto-patent,  sub-secund,  lanceo- 
late, entire,  nerveless,  margin  slightly 
reflexed, 16.  H.  dehissuv. 

Stem  prostrate,  pinnately  subdivided  ;  loaves 
slightly  concave  and  compressed,  ovate, 
acute,  serrulate,  shortly  two-nerved  at 
the  base ;  capsule  ovate-oblong,  curved 
or  subccrnuous ;  lid  rostrate ;  inflores- 
cence dioicous,  .  .     17.  H.  depbessum. 
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Stem  prostrate,  creeping,  sparsely  branched ; 
leaves  spreading,  roundish,  sub-secund, 
apiculate,  concave,  semihite,  obscurely 
two-nerved  at  base,      .         .         .         .     18.  H.  mica-Xs. 

Fruit  stalks  smooth.     Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stem  arched  or  procumbent,  sub-pinnate; 
leaves  patent,  cordate -acuminate,  ser- 
rate, striate,  nerved  more  than  half 
way  to  apex,         .         .     *    .         .         .     19.  11.  steutum. 

Stem  creeping,  densely  tufted ;  leaves 
spreading,  ovate-acuminate,  sub- striate, 
serrate,  nerved  two-thirds  to  the  apex,  20.  K.  steiatulum. 

Stem  rhizomatous,  branches  arcuate,  sub- 
fasciculate;  leaves  narrowly  ovate-acu- 
minate, sub-secund,  serrulate,  nerved 
almost  to  the  apex,       .         .         .         .  21.  H.  cmcrxirv^. 

Stem  fascicled,  curved;  leaves  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  serrate,  nerved  nearly  half 
way  to  apex, 22.  H.  MTOsniorDEi. 

Stem  creeping  or  decumbent,  sub- pinnate  ; 
leaves  imbricate,  spreading,  triangu- 
larly ovate ;  branch  leaves  smaller, 
ovate-lanceolate,  concave,  serrate, 
nerved  more  than  liulf  way,  .         .  23.  H.  steigosum. 

« 

Fruit-stalks  rough. 

Stem  procumbent,  pinnately  branched ; 
leaves  ovate-elongate,  acuminate,  with 
piliform  points  at  apex,  serrulate,  nerved 
halfway, 24.  II.  pilifeeum. 

Stems  creeping,  with  erect  branches ;  leaves 
patent,  widely  ovute-acuminatc,  con- 
cave, serrate,  margins  reiiexed,  nerved 
more  than  lialf  way,      .         .         .         .  25.  II.  ceassineeviuu. 

Stem  arched,  creeping,  branches  sub- pin- 
nate ;  leaves  distant,  patent;  stem  leaves 
cotxlatc-squarrose;  branch  leaves  lanceo- 
late-acuminate, serrate,  nerved  more 
tlian  half  way  to  apex,  .  .  26.  II.  pe.£Longu>[. 
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Stem  procumT)cnt  and  creeping,  with  ascend- 
ing branches ;  leaves  spreading,  cordate- 
ovate,  serrate,  nerved  above  half-way 
to  apex, 27.  H.  Swabtzii. 

Stem  creeping  and  i)rocumbent,  sub -pin- 
nate; leaves  small,  spreading,  ovate- 
serrulate;  branch  leaves  ovate- lanceolate, 
acute,  nerved  half  way,         .         •         .28.  H.  fukiluh. 

Synoicous. — Stems  creeping,  with  erect  sim- 
ple branches ;  leaves  ovate,  serrulate, 
nerved  almost  to  the  apex,    .         .         .  29.  H.  spjbciosux. 

Monoieoiis, — Stems  small,  slender,  creeping  ; 
branches  erect ;  leaves  sub-complanate, 
spreading,  lanceolate,  rigid,   sub- serru- 
late, nerved  nearly  to  the  apex,     .         .  30.  H.  Teesdalei. 

1 1 .  2r.  {Rhyncho%1egium)  rusciforme  (Weiss).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v, 
Monogr.,  p.  11,  tab.  515-516.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
572.  Hypnum  ruscifolium,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  354,  tab.  26.  Engl. 
Bot.,  tab.  1275.  Hook,  and  Taylor,  MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2, 
p.  177. 

Hab.  Waterfalls,  rocks,  and  stones  in  rivulets.  A  very  com- 
mon species  throughout  Ireland.  Mr.  Wilson  mentions  a 
curious  form  of  this  plant  found  at  Leixlip,  Dublin, 
with  elongated,  cylindrical,  or  filiform,  fasciculate  branches, 
and  smaller,  roundish,  very  concave  leaves,  which  are  sub- 
secund  and  sub-striate  when  dry.  He  suggests  that  it  may  bo 
the  var.  alopeeitroides,  mentioned  by  Bridel,  (Bryol.  Univ.  2, 
p.  500),  as  occurring  "  in  llibernia)  aquis." 

12.  JT.  {Rhynchostegium)  confertum  (Dicks.).     Crypt.  Fasc.  4,  tab. 

11,  f.  4.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  510. 
Schimp.,  Synops  Muscor.,  p.  568.  Hypnum  confertum,  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  355,  tab.  26.  Engl.  Bot..  tab.  24b7.  Muscol.  Brit-, 
p.  178. 

Hab.  On  trunks  of  trees,  and  on  stones  and  walls.  Generally 
distributed,  though  not  very  abundant. 

13.  11.  {EJn/ncho8feyium)meq(tpoIifanum(lilimdo\y.)     Biyol.  Europ., 

vol.  V.  !Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  511  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
569.  Babenlior.,  Bryotliec.  Europ.,  Ko.  486.  Hypnum  me- 
jrapolitanum,  Do  Nolr.,  "Mant.,  No.  22. 

Ilah.  Fields  and  sand-hills.  Between  Portranc  and  Malahide;  in 
iViiit,  Xovinihcr,   18o8;  Dinjrle  Bav,   KoriT,   Dr.   Currington, 

1868. 
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14.  27".  {Rhynchostegiuni)  muraU    (Dill.).     Muse,    tab.  41,   f.   52. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  514.  Schimp., 
Synopa.  Aluscor.,  p.  571.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
384.  Hypnam  muralc,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  356,  tab.  24.  Hook, 
and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  161. 

Hab.  On  walls  and  stones,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts.  St. 
Margaret's,  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and  llowth,  Dub- 
lin; near  Clonmel,  Tipperary. 

15.  H.  {Rhynchostrgium)    teneUuni  (Dicks.).     Crypt,  Ease,  p.    4. 

tab.  11,  £.12.  Bryol.  Europ,,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  508, 
Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  565.  Babenbor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  Xo.  542.  Hypnum  tenellum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  35,  tab. 
24.     Turner,  Musc.Hib.p.  170.     Engl.  Bot.  tab.  1859. 

Hab.  On  rocks  and  walls,  chiefly  those  that  arc  calcareous.  Generally 
distributed  through  Ireland. 

16.  iZ!  (^Rhynchostegiwn)  demissum  (Wilson).     Engl.    Bot.    SuppL, 

tab.  2740.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  507. 
Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  541.  llypnum  demissum, 
BryoL  Brit,  p.  401,  tab. 59. 

Hab.  On  the  inclined  faces  of  shady  rocks.  Croraagloun,  and 
near  0'  Sullivan's  Cascade,  Killarney,  W,  Wilson  and  Creorgo 
Hunt;  Glengarriff,  Miss  Hutchins;  near  Kenmare,  Dr.  Taylor; 
and  elsewhere  at  Killarney. 

17.  IL  {Mhynchofttegium)  dfpressum  (Br.et  Schimp.),  Bryol.  Europ., 
voL  V.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  512.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  796.     Hypnum  depressum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  409,  tab.  59, 

Hab.  On  rocks,  stones,  and  shady  banks.  Plentiful  at  Killarney 
and  Cromagloun,  Kerry ;  but  rare  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  A 
variety  with  narrower  and  more  acute  loaves  was  collected 
near  Tore  Waterfall,  Killarney,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  as  noticed  in 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  409. 

18.  IT.  (Rhynchostegium)  micans  (Wilson).  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  402. 
tab.  59.  Hypnum  micans,  Wilson  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  p.  86. 
Taylor,  Fl.  Hib.  p.  42.  H.  elegans,  Turner,  MS.  in  Herb. 
Turner. 

II ab.  On  the  faces  of  shady  rocks.  "Woods  at  Glengarriff,  Miss 
Hutchins;  in  the  woods  at  Killarney,  W.  Wilson,  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  George  Hunt,  Not  yet  found  in  fruit.  Probably  a  species 
of  Leskea. 
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19.  IT.  {JR/iyncho8feqiwti)  ^fn'aium  {Schveh.).    Tl.  Lips.,  p.  91.  Briol. 

Ital.,  p.  76.  Eurliyncliiuni  striatum,  Scliimp.,  8ynops.  Muscor. 
p  553.  iryi)nuDi  striatum,  Biyol.  Urit,,  p.  352,  tab.  26.  Turner, 
Muse,  lli'b.,  p.  180.  Engl.  J3ot.,  tab.  1648.  Muscol.  Brit., 
p.  178. 

Hab.  AVoods  and  banks.  Botanic  Gardens,  Glosnevin ;  Benbulben, 
Sligo  ;  Killamcy ;  Castle  Taylor,  Gal  way.  Not  very  common 
in  Ireland. 

20.  II,  {RhipichoHegium)  striatulum  (Spruce). — Briol.  Ital.,  p.  78. 
Eiirbynehium  striatulum,  Biyol.  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  5, 
tab.  522.  llabeulior.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  388.  Hypnum 
striatulum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  j).  352,  tab.  bo. 

Hub.  "Woods  at  Killamcy,  AV.  Wilson;  Devil's  Glen,  "Wicklow. 
Apparently  rare. 

21.  IF,  {Jihynrhosfegium)  a'rcmaium  (Bridel).  Sp.  Muse,  et  Mant. 
Muse.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  78.  Eurhyncliium  circinatum,  Bryol. 
Europ.,  vol.  V.  Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  521.  Schimp. ,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  551.  llabonhor.,  Bryotliec.  Europ.,  No.  594. 
Ilypuum  circinatum,  Bryol.  Brit..,  p.  353,  tab.  55. 

Hal).  On  rocks  and  walls  in  limestone  districts.  Castle  Martyr, 
where  I  collected  this  moss,  in  company  with  Isaac  OarroU ; 
also  near  Fernioy,  Cork.  On  limestone  rocks,  Innisfallen,  and 
other  islinds  in  Lough  Leano,  Killarney,  Dr.  Carriugton.  Rare 

in  Ireland. 

22.  771  {Rhynchoaiegium)  mgomroidcH  (Linn.).  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  159. 
Briol.  Ital.,  p.  79.  Isotlu"cium  myosuroides,  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  V.  Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  534.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  323,  tab.  25, 
Hypnum  myosuroides,  Turner,  ^lusc.  II ib.,  p.  140.  Hook. 
and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  109. 

Hal)..  On  shady  rocks,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  Very  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

23.  If.  (jR//f/nr/iosfrgium)  fiirigoaum  (IIofFin.\  Deutsch.  Flor.  2, 
p.  7().  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  8t).  Eurhyncliium  strigosum,  Bryol. 
Kurop.,  vol.  V.  Mono;?r.,  p.  2,  tab..  519.  llaheuhor.,  Bryothec. 
Kurop.,  No.  715.     llypiiuiii   strigosum,  Bryol.  Brit.,   p.  353, 

tab.  oO. 

HaJ».  At  tlic  roots  of  trees  and  on  banks.  A  barren  moss  found  by 
D.  Orr,  iK-nr  SiiUvicap,  Dublin,  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to 
this  s]>LM'iis,  and  thi-^  is  the  only  in -tan. "o  of  its  occurrence  in 
Inland. 
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24.  H,  {Hhi/nehostegium) piliferum  (Schreh,).  Fl.  Lips.,  p.  9 1 .  Briol. 
ItaL,  p.  82.  Eurhynchium  piliferum,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  v. 
Monogr.,  p.  16,  tab.  531.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  557. 
Rabenhor.,  Bryotliec.  Europ.,  No.  144.  Hypnum  piliferum, 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  347,  tab.  25. 

Hab.  Woods  and  shady  banks.  Widely  distributed,  but  rare  in 
fruit. 

25.  IT,  (Rhyncho8teffium)craMuiervium  (Taylor).     Flor.  Hib.,  p.  43. 

Briol  Ital.,  p.  83.  Eurhynchium  crassinervium,  Bryol.  Europ., 
voL  V.  Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  529.  Schimp.,  Syuops.  Museor., 
p.  555.  llabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ ,  No.  335.  Ifypuum 
crassinervium,  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  346,  tab.  bo. 

Hab.  Rocks  and  banks  in  limestone  districts.  Common  about  Dun- 
kerron,  Taylor  in  Fl.  Hib. ;  and  at  Muckross,  Kerry  ;  Castle 
Taylor,  Galway ;  Mardyke,  and  near  Fermoy,  Cork.  Appa- 
rently confined  to  the  soutliern  and  western  counties. 

26.  H,  {Rhynchostegium)  pralongum  (Dill.).  Infuse,  tab.  35,  f.  15  A. 
Bryol.  Ital.,  p.  84.  Eurhynchium  pr»lonp:um,  Schimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  559.  Babcnhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
480.  Hypnum  pra>longum,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  348,  tab.  25. 
Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  160.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2035.  Muscol. 
Brit.,  p.  172.  Yar.  /3  Stokes iiy  Bryol.  Biit. — Hypnum  Stokcsii, 
Turner,  Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  159,  tab.  15. 

Hab.  Moist  shady  banks  and  rocks  frequent.  Var.  fi  at  Lough  Bray, 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes ;  between  Wooden-bridge  and  Arklow, 
Wicklow  ;  near  Clonmol,  Tippcrary  ;  Killamey  ;  Rockingham, 
Roscommon. 

27.  JT,  {Rhynchoitegium)  Swartzii  (Turner).    Eurhynchium  prajlon- 

gum,  Bryol.  Europ.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.  No.  593. 
Hypnum  Swartzii,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  151,  tab.  14,  f.  I.  Brj'ol. 
Brit.,  p.  349,  tab.  55.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2034. 

Hab.  Wet  sides  of  ditches  and  shady  banks.  Abundant  near 
Dublin,  but  rare  in  fruit ;  Killamey,  Kerry ;  Castle  Taylor, 
Galway. 

28.  ff.  (RhyncJiostegium)  spectosum  (Bridel).  Mant.  Muse,  p.  156. 
R.  androgynum,  Bryol.  Europ. — Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ., 
No.  595.     Hypnum  speciosum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  349,  tab.  55. 

Hab.  Damp  places,  and  about  the  roots  of  trees.  Near  Cork, 
Isaac  Carroll ;  at  Killamey,  Kerry.  Apparently  rare  in  Ireland. 
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29.  IT.  {Rhynchosiegium)  Teesdalei  (Smith).  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  202. 
Hypnum  Teesdalii,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  350,  tab.  55.  Turner, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  150.  Eurhynchium  Tccsdalii,  Lindberg,  in 
**  Journal  of  Linnsean  Society,"  vol.  xm.,  No.  66,  J).  66. 

Hab.  Moist  rocks,  and  on  trees.  Near  Bantry,  Cork,  Miss  Hutchins ; 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  D.  Oit  ;  on  trees,  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  sparingly. 

30.  H.  {RhynchosUgium) pumilum  (Wilson).    De  Notr.,  Biiol.  ItaL, 

p.  87.  Eurhynchium  pumilum,  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  561.  Hypnum  pumilum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  35,  tab.  55.  H. 
pallidirostre,  Bridel,  Jids  Lindberg,  in  **  Journal  of  Linnsean 
Society,"  vol.  xiu.,  K'o.  16,  p.  16. 

Hab.  About  the  roots  of  trees,  and  on  the  ground  in  shady  places. 
Antrim,  Templeton  in  Herb.  Turner;  Kerry,  Miss  Hutchins. 
Abundant  in  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin  ;  Douglas,  near 
Cork,  "Wilson;  Great  Island,  Cork,  Isaac  Carroll. 

Sect.     Amhlystegium.     Bryol.  Europ. 

Plants  mostly  small  and  sltndcr.  Stems  creeping  and  irregularly 
branched.  Leaves  spreading,  rarely  bifarious,  mostly  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate ;  arcolation  hexagonal- rhomboid.  Capsule  oblong 
or  cylindrical ;  teeth  of  peristome  rather  long;  inner  cilia  perfect 
or  rudimentary. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

Monoicous.  •■ 

Stem  rigid ;  branches  pinnate ;  leaves  sub- 
secund,  falcate-acuminate,  sub-serr- 
ulate, strongly  nen'cd  to  the  apex,        .  32.  H.  iBRioumr. 

Stem  procumbent;  branches  flaccid  ;  leaves 
ovate-acuminate,  concave,  acute,  entire  ; 
nerve  strong,  cxcurrent,       .         .         .  33.  H.  fluvi^jile. 

Stem  creeping,  sub-pinnate;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire  ;  nerved 
about  half  way,     .  .         .         .         .  34.  II.  serpens. 

Stem  procumbent,  sub-pinnate ;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminated,  entire;  nerve  not 
(juite  excurrent,     .....   Go.  II,  RirARitJM. 
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32.  H,  {Amhlyategium)  irriguum  (Wilson).  Bryol.  Enrop.,  toI.  ti. 
Monogr.y  p.  11,  tab.  566.  Schimp.,  Synops.,  Muscor.,  p.  594. 
Kabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  766.  HTpnum  irriguum, 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  361,  tab.  25. 

Hab.  Borders  of  lakes,  &c.  Among  the  roots  of  willows,  covered 
partly  with  water,  in  a  stagnant  part  of  the  lake  at  Kecking- 
ham,  Roscommon,  May,  1871.  This  is  the  only  locality  at 
present  known  to  me. 

33.  JJ.  {Amhlyategium)  fluviatiU  (Swartz).  Bryol.  Europ.,  toI. 
VI.,  SuppL,  p.  1,  tab.  567.  Hypnum  fluviatile,  Swartz, 
Muse.  Suec,  p.  68.  Web.  et  Mohr,  Bot.  Tasch.,  p.  203. 
Hedw.,  Sp.  Muse,  p.  227,  tab.  81,  f.  4.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  359, 
tab.  55.     Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1094. 

Hab  On  rocks  and  stones  in  rivers  and  streams.  On  rocks  in  the 
river  at  Ballinhassig,  near  Cork,  Taylor,  in  Fl.  Hib. 

84.  H,  {Amblystegium)  serpens  (Dill.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol  vi., 
Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  564.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor..  p.  591. 
Hypnum  serpens,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  362,  tab.  24.  Turner,  Muse. 
Hib.,  p.  168.     Engl.  Bot,  tab.  10^7. 

Hab.  On  walls,  rocks,  and  among  roots  of  trees.  Abundant  every- 
where through  Ireland. 

35.  H.  {Amhlystegium)  riparium  (Linn.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vr. 
Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  570,  571.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  597. 
Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  482.  Hypnum  riparium, 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  864,  tab.  24.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  2060. 

Hab.  On  wood,  and  stumps  of  trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  &c.  Fre- 
quent and  generally  distributed. 

Sect.  Limnohium,     Bryol.  Europ. 

Main  stems  mostly  prostrate,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  varjdng 
in  form,  generally  roundish,  and  rather  obtuse,  entire,  slightly 
two-nerved  or  nerveless,  cellules  oblong  or  linear.  Capsule 
cemuouB ;  operculum  hemispherical,  apiculate,  or  shortly  conic. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 
Inflorescence  monoicous. 

Leaves  secund  or  imbricated,  ovate- acumi- 
nate, apiculate,  concave,  entire  ;  their 
margins  incurved  above,  nerve  short, 
sometimes  forked  at  the  base,  .  36.  H.  palustre. 

B.  I.  A.  PKOC.  —VOL.  I.,  SBR.  II.,   8CIBNCB.  3  L 
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Leaves  imbricated,  adpressod,  slightly  se- 
cond or  sub-falcate,  ovate-acute ;  nerved 
nearly  to  the  apex;  capsule  tumid, 
round  or  roundish-ovate,  .        .  37.H.st7BSPH£rogabpum« 

Stem  shortly  creeping;  branches  sub-erect; 
leaves  imbricated,  ovate-rotund,  apicu- 
late,  alar  cells  very  large,  fulvous ;  cap- 
sule short,  wide-mouthed,  annulate, 
cemuous,  -  .        .        .  38.  H.  extgyrium. 

Dioicous. 

Stem  sub- erect,  sometimes  elongated,  spar- 
ingly branched;  leaves  secund,  occa- 
sionally falcate,  ovate-lanceolate,  con- 
cave; nerve  forked,  extending  to  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  leaf;  basal  cells 
large,  pellucid, 39.  H.  ochbaceitm. 

36.  JJ.  {Limnohium)  palustre  (Linn.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi. 
Monogr.,  p.  2,  tab.  574,  575.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  161.  Hypnum 
palustre,  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor,  p.  634.  BryoL  Brit., 
p.  370,  tab.  26.     Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  185. 

Hab.  On  stones  and  rocks  in  streams.  Frequent  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland.  It  varies  considerably  in  size,  form  of  leaves, 
length  of  nerve,  and  shape  of  capsule. 

37.  JET,  {Limnolium)   subsphaerocarpum  (Do  Notr.).      Briol.   Ital., 

p.  162.  L.  palustre,  var.  h,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Ifonogr., 
p.  3,  tab.  575,  fig.  1-5.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  635. 
Hypnum  palustre,  var.  7,  subsphajricarpon,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  370. 

Hab.  On  stones  in  streamlets,  flowing  from  the  hills  between  Cns* 
hcndall  and  Ballymona,  Antrim  ;  near  Canickfergus,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns. 

38.  H,  {Limnohium)  eugyrium  (Schimper).  Kabenhor.,  Bryotbec. 
Europ.,  No.  650.  Hypnum  palustre,  var.  /3.  Wilson.  Biyol. 
Brit.,  p.  370,  in  part. 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  the  stream  below  Tore  Waterfall,  and  on  rocks 
in  a  stream  flowing  from  Purple  Mountain  to  the  Upper 
Lake,  between  0' Sullivan's  Cascade  and  Lady  Kenmare's 
Cottage,  Killamey. 

39.  H.  {Limnohium)  ochraceum  (Turner).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
VI.,  Suppl.  tab.  580.  liabenhor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No.  844. 
Hypnum  ochraceum.  Turner,  in  Herb. — Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  400, 

tab.  58. 
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Hab.  On  stones  and  loose  earth  on  the  banks  of  mountain  rivu- 
lets. PlentifiLl  in  a  fruiting  state  by  the  side  of  the  stream  in 
Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin,  1 839.  Stream  at  O'SuUiyan's  Cascade, 
Killamey ;  Connemara,  Gal  way,  &c. 

Sect.  Hypnum.    Biyol.  Europ. 

Capsules  mostly  leptodermous,  ovate-oblong  or  roundish,  inclined, 
erecto-cemuous  or  cemuous ;  lid  hemispherical,  conic-mammillate 
or  mucronate ;  segments  of  inner  peristome  carinate,  entire,  or 
here  and  there  slightly  perforated.  Leaves  squarrose,  sub- 
squarrose,  secund  or  falcate-secund,  costate,  ecostate,  or  shortly 
bicostate ;  areolation  compact ;  cellules  linear  or  roundish ;  basal 
cells  larger,  longer,  and  more  pellucid. 

Diagnosie  of  Species. 

a.  Leaves  obtuse,  or  shortly  acuminulate. 

Monoicous. 

Stem  erect,  subpinnate  ;  leaves  loose,  sub- 
squarrose,  cordate,  imbricated,  entire ; 
nerve  reaching  nearly  to  the  apex,  .  40.  H.  coedifoliuv.  . 

Dioicous. 

Stem  prostrate,  pinnately  branched;  leaves 
crowded,  oblong-ligulate ;  obtuse,  sub- 
cucuUate  at  apex,  nerve  reaching  nearly 
to  point  of  lea^  .  .        •        .         .  41.  H.  sarmentosum. 

Stem  subdichotomously  divided  ;  leaves 
loosely  imbricate,  erect-patent,  obtuse, 
entire ;  nerve  reaching  half  way  to  apex,  42.  H.  strahineum. 

Stem  prostrate;  leaves  ovate,  nerveless,  en- 
tire, the  lower  squarrulose,  upper  closely 
imbricate ;  capsule  oblong,  cemuous ; 
lid  conical, 43.  H.  cuspiDATaM. 

Stem  erect,  simply  pinnate ;  leaves  closely 
imbricate,  ovate-acuminate,  concave,  api- 
culate,  nerved  half  way  to  apex ;  capsule 
ovate,  cemuous, 44.  H.  prauM. 

Stem  erect,  simply  pinnate ;  branches  curved ; 
leaves  closely  imbricate,  sub-erect,  ellip- 
tical, apiculate,  concave,  entire,  two- 
nerved  at  base ;  capsule  ovate,  cemuous,  45.  H.  schhsberi. 
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aa.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-acuminate,  secund. 

Dioicous. 

Stem  procumbent  or  sub-erect,  sparingly  and 
irregularly  branched;  branches  subcom- 
planate ;  leaves  complanate,  sub-secund, 
lax,  ovate-lanceolate,  nerveless;  capsule 
turgid,  ovate,  plicate  when  dry ;  lid 
conical, 46.  H.  Linjdbkroii. 

Stem   erect  or  procumbent,  irregularly  pin- 
nate; leaves  imbricate,  secund,  broadly 
ovate  or  roundish,    nerveless  or  faintly 
two-nerved  at  base,  falcate  at  the  apex  of 
the  branches, 47.  H.  scorpioides. 

aaa.  Leaves  mostly  falcate,  secund,  nerve  thin. 

Stem  subpinnate  ;  cauline  leaves  crowded, 
secund;  branch  leaves  falcate-secund, 
ovate-acuminate,  concave,  large,  nerved 
nearly  to  the  apex.    Dioicous,         .         .  48.  H.  lycopodioibes. 

Stem  subpinnate ;  brunches  simple,  uncinate  ; 
cauline  leaves  broadly  ovate  at  base; 
branch  leaves  falcate-secund,  lanceolate- 
subulate,  concave,  slightly  striate,  nerve 
reaching  half  way.     Dioicous,         .         .  49.  H.  vEENicosusf . 

Stems  crowded,  erect  or  procumbent,  leaves 
circinate,  secund,  ovate-acuminate,  sub- 
serrulate  at  the  apex,  nerve  reaching 
above  half  way  up.    Monoicous,  50.  H.  rbvolvexs. 

Stem  pinnately  branched  ;    leaves  circinate, 

secund,  ovate-acuminate.     Dioicous,        .  51.  H.  iNTsaMEDiuM. 

Stem  erect  or  procumbent,  pinnate;  leaves 
falcate-secund,  lanceolate-subulate  from 
a  broad  base,  serrate,  striate,  nerve 
reaching  almost  to  the  apex.    Monoicous,  52.  H.  uxcinatcm . 

Stem  flaccid,  elongate,  branches  pinnate ; 
leaves  rather  loose,  secund,  falcate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  channelled  or  striated ;  nerved 
to  the  apex ;  capsule  exannulate.  Dioi- 
cous, .  .    53.   H.    EXASNULATFlf. 
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Stem  erect  or  floating,  pinnate  ;  leaves  loosely 
imbricated,  uppermost  falcate-oecund, 
ovate-lanceolate,  subserrulate  at  the  apex ; 
nerved  above  half  way  ;  capsule  ex- 
annulate.     Monoicous,    •        .         .         .  54.  H.  fluitans. 

Stem  erect,  pinnate ;  cauline  leaves  distant, 
loose,  cordate-lanceolate,  branch-leaves 
subsecund,  lanceolate-acuminate,  entire; 
nerved  more  than  half  way.     Dioicous,  .  55.  H.  Knriffii. 

aaaa.  Leaves  serrulate,  nerved  above  half  way  to  apex. 

Stem  procumbent,  radiculose,  pinnate ;  leaves 
falcate-secund,  cordate  at  base,  elongate- 
acuminate,  plicate ;  nerve  not  quite  ex- 
current.     Dioicous,         ....  56.  H.  comhcttatdm. 

Stem  sub-erect,  branches  pinnate ;  leaves  fal- 
cate-secund,  spreading,  ovate-acuminate; 
nerve  percurrent.     Dioicous,  .         .         .  57.  K.  ftlicinum. 

Stems  with  innovations,  crowded,  pectinately  branched ;  leaves  of 

the  branches  falcate,  circinate. 

Stems  pinnate,  sub-erect,  much  crowded; 
leaves  falcate- secund,  cordate-acuminate, 
serrate,  slightly  striate,  with  two  short 
nerves;  capsule  ovate,  cemuous,  lid  co- 
nical.    Dioicous, 58.  H.  molluscum. 

Stems  procumbent,  pinnate  ;  leaves  circinate- 
secund,  tapering  into  acuminate,  nar- 
row points,  nerveless  ;  capsule  subcylin- 
drical,  arcuate.     Monoicous,    .         .         .  59.  H.  hamulosuh. 

Stems  procumbent,  subpinnate ;  leaves  falcate- 
secund,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
scarcely  serrulate;  nerveless,  or  shortly 
two-nerved  at  base ;  capsule  cylindrical, 
erecto- cemuous  ;  lid  conico-rostellate. 
Dioicous, 60.  H.  cup£B9sifor\[b, 

aaaaa.  Leaves  squarrose,  shortly  nerved  or  nerveless. 

Stem  creeping  or  procumbent,  irregularly 
branched ;  leaves  subsquarrose,  spreading, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  nerved 
half  wav;  capsule  subcemuous;  lid  co- 
nical.    Polygamous,       .  .  61.  H.  poltoamum. 
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Stems  erect,  densely  tufted,  subpinnately 
branched  ;  leaves  squarrose,  cordate-acu- 
minate, entire,  nerveless.     Dioicous,        .  62.  H.  stsllatum. 

Stems  procumbent  or  sub-erect,  pinnately 
branched ;  leaves  subsquarrose,  subsecund, 
cordate,  ovate-acuminate,  nerved  half 
way.     Dioicous, 63.  H.  chbtsophtllitm. 

Stem  erect  or  procumbent,  sparingly  branched ; 
branches  pinnate,  erect,  slender;  leaves 
spreading,  subsquarrose  or  subsecund, 
acuminate,  entire,  nerveless ;  capsule  ob- 
long, cemuous ;  lid  conical.    Monoicous,  63.  H.  poltmobphusc. 

Stem  slender,  procumbent,  subpinnate ;  leaves 
squarrulose  at  base,  loosely  imbricate, 
spreading,  upper  subsecund,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  nerved  nearly  to  apex ;  cap- 
sule subcylindrical  incurved.     Dioicous,    G4.  H.  elodbs. 

40.  H,  cardi/olium  (Hedw.).  St.  Crypt.,  p.  4,  tab.  37,  vol.  vi.  Mo- 
nogr.,  p.  47,  tab.  617.  firyol.  Europ.,  Schimp.,  Synops.  Mascor., 
p.  641.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  374,  tab.  56.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2, 
p.  179. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshy  places.  Frequent,  and  generally  distributed 
through  Ireland. 

41.  JJ.  sarmentosum  (Wahlenb.).    Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr., 

p.  48,  tab.  616.     Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  643.     Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  374,  tab.  56.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  149. 

Hab.  Wet  rocks  in  subalpine  situations.  Brandon  mountidn,  and 
Carrantuohill,  Kerry. 

42.  H.  stramineum  (Dicks.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  49, 
tab.  617.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  646.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  373,  tab.  56.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  164.  Engl.  Bot., 
tab.  2465. 

Hab.  Marshes,  heaths,  and  sandy  places.  Not  very  common, 
but  occurs  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Ireland.  Fruit- 
ing on  the  margins  of  the  stream  in  Kelly's  Glen,  Dublin, 
half  buried  in  sandy  debris ;  on  sandy  banxs  at  Magilligan, 
Deny,  1835, 

43.  H.  cuspidatum  (Dill.).     Muse,  tab.  39,  f.  34.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 

375,  tab.  26.  Bryol.  Europ.,  Monogr.,  p.  51,  tab.  619.  Turner, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  177.     Engl,  Bot,  tab.  2407. 

Hab.  Marshy  ground  and  bogR.     Frequent  through  Ireland. 


\ . 
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44.  H,  j^tfrum  (Linn.).  8p.  Plant.,  p.  1594.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
Yi.  Monogr.,  p.  52,  tab.  621.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
646.  Bryol.  Brit.,  f  .  376,  tab.  24.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p. 
175,  MuBcoL  Brit.,  p.  162. 

Hab.  Shady  banks,  among  rocks  and  stones.  Frequent,  and  gene- 
rally distributed,  particularly  in  limestone  districts. 

45.  H.  Schreheri  (Willd.).  Fl.  Berol.,  p.  325.  Bryol.  Europ., 
vol.  VI.  Monogr.,  p.  54,  tab.  620.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  645.  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  376,  tab.  24.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  176.    Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  159. 

Hab.  Heaths  and  banks.  A  very  common  species,  generally  distri- 
buted, usually  occurring  about  the  roots  of  heath. 

46.  H,  Lindher^ii  (Mitten),  in  Seemann's  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  n., 
p.  122  (1864).  JJ.  arcuatum  (LindWg)  in  Oefversight  af  K. 
Yetenskaps  Akad.  EorhandHngar.,  1861. 

Hab.  Damp  sandy  ground.     Near  Lough  Bray,  and  on  the  ascent 
to  LugnaquiUia  mountain,  Wicklow.     Without  fruit  in  both 
« localities. 

47.  S.  siiorpioides  (Linn.).  Sp.  PL,  1592.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol. 
VI.  MoDogr.,  p.  44,  tab.  612.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p. 
650.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  400,  tab.  27.  Tiimer,  Muse.  Hib.,  p. 
187,  MuscoL  Brit.,  p.  188. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshy  places,  but  rare  in  fruit.  Plentiful  in  fruit 
in  a  bog  near  Belturbet,  Cavan.  When  growing  in  water  this 
species  attains  a  large  size.  I  have  seen  it  9  inches  long  in 
bog  holes  near  Multifamham,  Westmeath. 

48.  JT".  lycopodioidea  (Necker).  BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr., 
|).  45,  tab.  613-614.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  607. 
Bryol.  Brit,  p.  390,  tab.  58.  EngL  Bot.  2250,  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  752. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes.  Frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
Fruiting  in  a  bog,  parish  of  Easharkin,  Co.  Aiitrim,  1835. 

49.  IE,  vemicoaum  (Lindberg).  Hypnum  aduncum,  var.  tenne, 
Br.  et  Sch.,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vr.  Monogr.,  p.  36.  Wilson 
Bryol.  Brit,  p.  389.  Hypnum  pelluci3um,  Wils.  MS.  Hyp- 
num aduncum,  Hedw.,^^  Wilson  in  '*  Naturalist,"  15th  June, 
1865.  Hunt  in  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester Proceedings,  1866-7. 
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Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes,  Dublin,  D.  Orr ;  Lough  Bray,  Wioklow  ; 
Benbulbcn,  Sligo,  and  near  Killamey.  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand this  species,  but  Mr.  Wilton  and  Mr.  Hunt  have  bo 
named  my  specimens  which  I  sent  to  them. 

50.  H,  revolvens  (Swartz).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr..  32, 

tab.  601.     Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  610.     Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  388,  tab.  58.     Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  188. 

Hab.  Marshes  and  bogs.  Near  Swanlinbar,  Dr.  Scott;  Seecaun  and 
Seefin  mountains,  Dublin,  Taylor.  Killamey  and  Brandon, 
Kerry ;  near  Kylemore,  Gal  way.    Not  rare  in  Ireland. 

It  was  for  the  discovery  of  this  moss  and  Sehistidium  tnaritimum^ 
and  for  '*  a  vegetable  substance,"  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivu- 
let in  Queen's  County,  that  Dr.  Robert  Scott  received  a  pre- 
mium of  £17  1«.  Sd,  from  the  Dublin  Society,  in  1803,  at 
the  same  time  that  JB5  1  Ss,  9d*  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Templeton 
for  Rosa  JSthernica.  Dublin  Society  Proceedings,  xzxix.,  p.  82 
(1803). 

51.  If.  intermedium  (Lindberg).  Hypnum  CossonL  Schimp., 
Muse.  Europ.,  Suppl.  in.,  r^.  Hypnum  Scndtnerii,  Wile,  in 
'•  Naturalist,"  June  15,  1865. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes.     In  a  bog  near  Cong,  county  of  Oalway, 

April,  1872.     Male  plant  only. 
Our  plant  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  If.  revohens,  in  general 

aspect,  differing  from  that  species  chiefly  by  its  more  pinnately 

branched  stems  and  dioicous  inflorescence. 

52.  //.  uncinatum  (Hedw.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr., 
p.  31,  tab.  600.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  612.  Bryol. 
Brit,  p.  394,  tab.  26.  Turner.  Muse  Hib.,  p.  190.  Engl. 
Bot.,  tab.  1600.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  187. 

Hab.  Walls,  rocks,  and  roots  of  trees.  Luggielaw,  Wicklow ;  Kil- 
lakee,  Dublin ;  D.  Oit.    Glencar,  Kerry.     Rather  rare. 

53.  H.  exannulatum  (Gumb.).     Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p. 

34,  tab.  603.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  608.  Hypnum. 
aduncum,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  389,  tab.  26.  Carruthcrs  m  See- 
mann's  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  i.,  p.  228  (1863).  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  754. 

Hab.  Meirshy  places  in  upland  situations.  Howth,  D.  Orr.  Near 
Stopaside  and  other  places  in  Co.  Dublin. 


*  These  two  sums  being  fifteen  and  five  guineas  in  the  Iiish  currency  of  the 
day. 
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54.  H.  fiuitans  (Dill.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  33 
tab.  602.  Schimp.,  Synopa.  Muscor.,  p.  609.  Bryol.  Brit.» 
p.  387,  tab.  58. 

Hab.  Marshes  and  lakes  among  the  monntains.      Frequent  and 
generally  distributed  through  Ireland. 

55.  JJ.  Kmiffii  (Schimp.),  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  605.  Bryol.  Brit , 
p.  390,  tab.  58.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  692.     Am- 

blystegium  EneifGi,  Bryol.  Europ.,  tab.  573. 

• 

Hab.  Swampy  places.  Among  sand-hills  between  Malahide  and 
Portrane,  Dublin.     Near  Arklow,  Wicklow. 

56.  JET.  eommutatwn{J>Tl\,),  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  38, 
tab.  607,  608.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  613.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  393,  tab.  25.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  196,  Engl. 
Bot,  tab.  1569. 

Hab.  Boggy  places.  Frequent  and  generally  distributed  through 
Ireland. 

57.  H.  JUmnum  (Linn.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  vr.  Monogr.,  p.  40, 
tab.  609.  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  392,  tab.  26.  Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  197.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1569. 

Hab.  Wet  rocks,  and  on  the  dripping  sides  of  streamlets,  especially 
in  calcareous  districts.     Frequent  and  generally  distributed. 

58.  JJ.  moUuseum  (Hedw.).  St.  Crypt,  p.  4,  tab.  22.  BryoL  Europ., 

voL  VI.  Monogr.,  p.  29,  tab.  598.     Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  634.     Bryol.  Brit,  p.  396,  tab.  27.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1 327. 

II ab.  Among  damp  rocks,  also  about  the  bases  of  trees  and  on 
banks.  Abundant  in  limestone  districts  through  most  parts  of 
Ireland. 

59.  JJ.  hamulosum  (Br.  et.  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi 
Monogr.,  p.  20.  tab.  590.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  396,  tab.  57.  Ste- 
reodon  cupre^ssiformis,  var.  hamulosus,  Bridel,  Bryol.  IJniver.,  2, 
p.  610.     Babenhor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No.  491. 

Hab.  Banks  among  grass  and  mosses  in  subalpine  parts  of  the 
country.  Near  the  tunnel,  at  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killamey, 
and  on  Brandon  mountain,  Kerry. 

60.  K  cupressiforme  (Dill.).  Muse.  tab.  37,  fig-  33.  Bryol.  Brift 
p.  897,  tab.  27.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  25,  tab 
594,  595.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  625.  Turner,  Muse 
Hib.,  p.  193.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1860. 
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Hab.  Hocks,  trees,  walls,  and  on  the  ground.  This  is  probably 
the  most  abundant  and  ubiquitous  moss  in  Ireland.  It  varies 
much  in  appearance  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality 
where  it  grows,  while  a  few  forms  which  are  rather  constant 
in  their  habit  are  indicated  by  Wilson  and  other  authors.  Variety 
7.  minus.  Variety  5.  filiforme  arc  very  common  on  trunks  of 
of  trees.  Vaiicty  e.  lacnnomm  grows  near  Killamey,  and 
on  Connor  Hill,  Kerry,  according  to  Wilson  in  BryoL  Brit. 

61.  J?i  polygamum  (Br.  ct  Schimp.).  Wils.,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  864,  tab.  56. 

Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  Xo.  755.  H.  polymorphum.  Hook. 
and  Tayl.  in  Herb.  Greville.  11.  nodiflorum,  Wils.  Amblysteginm 
polygamum,  Hryol.  Europ.,  vol.  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  16,  tab.  572. 

Hab.  Damp  places,  among  sand-hills  near  the  sea  shore.     Portmar- 
nock   and   Malahide   sands,    Dublin  ;    sands  near  Belmullet, 
and  near  Killala,  Mayo.     Variety /9.  staynatum,  (H.  stagnatum, 
Wils.,  MS.),  in  marshy  ground  near  Arklow,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Wicklow. 

62.  JJ.  stellatum  (Dill.).      Muse.  tab.   39,  fig.  5.     BryoL  Europ., 

voL  VI.  Monogr.,  p.  14,  tab.  584.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor., 
p.  603.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  366,  tab.  26.  .  Smith,  Engl.  Bot., 
tab.  1302.     Muscol.  Brit,  p.  180. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes.  Frequent  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
large  variety  with  broader  and  less  acuminate  leaves  occurs  on 
bogs  near  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney. 

63.  H,  chrytophyllum  (BrideL).  Mant.  Muse,  p.  175.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  366,  tab.  26.  Babenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No. 
791. 

Ilab.  Sand-hills  near  the  sea,  and  on  damp  soils  resting  on  lime- 
stone inland.  Malahide  and  Portranc,  Dublin;  also  on  the 
Wicklow  Coast.  Near  Menlough,  Galway,  but  seldom  seen  in 
fruit. 

64.  IT.  polymorplium  (Hedw.).     Sp.  Muse,  tab.  66.     Bryol.  Brit., 

p.  307,  tab.  56.     H.  squarrulosum.  Smith,  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
1709.     H.  Sommcrfeltii,  De  Notr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  173. 

Hab.  Damp  banks  and  among  rocks  in  limestone  districts.     Near 
Galway,  and  towards  Oughterard,  also  near  Cong.     I  have  not 
•  seen  any  Irish  specimens  of  this  moss  with  fruit. 

G5.  IL  elodes  (Spnicc).  London  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  iv.,  April, 
1 845.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  362,  tab.  5G.  H.  polymorphum,  Flor. 
Hib.,  p.  44. 
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Hab.  Marshy  and  boggy  ground.  In  a  bog  near  Killiney,  fruiting 
Tayl.  in  Fl.  Hib. ;  marshy  ground  near  Black  Castle,  Wicklow ; 
on  the  shores  of  Lower  Lake,  Killamey;  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib,  Galway.     Bare  in  Ireland. 

Sect.  Hyheomium,     Bryol.  Europ. 

Distinguished  principally  by  the  largo  size  of  the  plants,  and  by  their 
irregul^ly  and  distinctly  pinnated  stems,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  ascending,  by  the  leaves  on  the  stems  and  branches 
being  squarrose  or  spreading  .on  every  side,  or  partly  secund, 
and  by  the  short  roundish  capsule  with  short  lid. 


Diagnosis  ofSpeciss, 

a.  Stems  villous. 

Stem  tripinnate;  leaves  ovate  or  elliptical, 
acuminulate,  concave,  two-nerved  at  the 
base,  margins  recurved,         .         .         .  66  H.  splendens. 

Stem  erect,  arched  ;  leaves  squarrose,  broadly 
ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  concave, 
serrated,  shortly  two-nerved,         .         .  67,  H.  beevieostre. 

Stem  pinnate,  arched ;  branches  subfascicu- 
late ;  leaves  thickly  set,  cordate-acumi- 
nate, subplicate,  shortly  two-nerved  at 
base, 68.  H.  flagellabb* 

aa.  Stems  not  villous. 

Stem  erect,  subpinnate ;  leaves  squarrose, 
striated,  cordate-acuminate  from  an  am- 
plexicaul  base,  serrulate,  two-nerved,    .  69.  H.  iBiauErauM* 

Stem  partly  erect,  elongated,  irregularly 
pinnate,  leaves  recurved,  squarrose, 
Bubsecund,  lanceolate-acuminate,  con- 
cave, serrated,  striated,         .         .         .70.  H.  lobeuic. 

Stem  partly  erect,  irregularly  pinnate  ;  leaves 
squarrose,  crowded,  much  recurved, 
ovate-acuminate,  serrated,  two-nerved 
at  the  base, 71.  H.  squabbosum. 


/ 
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66.  M,  {llyloeomium)  splendens  (Hedw.).    Sp.  Mosc,  tab.  67,  f.  49. 

Bryol.  Eorop.,  vol.  y.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  487.  Bchimp.,  8ynop& 
Muscor.,  p.  652.  Hypnum  splendens,  BryoL  Bri£,  p.  88 1, 
tab.  25.  Turner,  Muso.  Hib.,  p.  156.  EngL  Bot,  tab.  1424. 
Muscol.  Brit.y  p.  170. 

Hab.  Woods  and  beoiks.    Abundant,  and  generally  distributed. 

67.  iZI  {Hyhamium)  hreviroitrum  (Ehrb.).  PL  Ezsico.,  No.  85» 
Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  y.  Monogr.,  p.  10,  tab.  493.  Scbimp.,  Synops. 
Muscor.,  p.  655.  Eabonbor.,  Bryothec,  Europ.,  No.  891, 
Hypnum  breyirostre,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  383,  tab.  57.  HubooL 
Brit.,  p.  182. 

Hab.  In  mountain  woods  obicfly.  Frequent  in  tbe  woods  about 
Killamey ;  woods  in  Glencar,  Sligo ;  glens  at  Cusbendall,  An- 
trim ;  Eylemore,  Oalway  ;  and  many  otber  similar  places. 

68.  H,  {JSyloeomiufn)JlixyeUare  {BickB,).  Crypt.  Ease.  2,  p.  12. 
Hyocomium  flagcllaro,  BryoL  Europ.,  yoL  y.  Monogr.,  p.  2, 
tab.  532.  Hypnum  flagellare,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  384,  tab.  57. 
H.  umbratum,  Smitb,  Engl.  Bot,  tab.  2565.  Turner,  Musa 
Hib.,  p.  158. 

Hab.  Bocks  and  stones  by  tho  sides  of  riyulets  ;  in  tbe  more  hillj 
parts  of  tbe  country.  Fruiting  in  Kelly's  Olen,  D.  Orr; 
on  Secfin  mountain,  Dublin,  Taylor,  in  PL  Hib.,  Upper 
Lougb  Bray,  Wicklow. 

69.  JET.  {Hylocomium)   triqftetrum  (Dill.).     Bryol.   Europ.,  vol.  ▼. 

Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  491.  Scbimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  657. 
Hypnum  triquetrum,  Bryol.  Brit,  p.  385,  tab.  26.  Tamer, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  186.     MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  182. 

Hab.  Woods  and  busby  places.  Of  fi'equent  occurrence,  and  gene- 
rally distributed. 

70.  H.  {Hylocomium)  loreum  (Dill.).    Muse.,   tab.  39,   f.  38,   40» 

Bryol.  Europ.,  yoL  y.  Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  490.  Scbimp.* 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  658.  Hypnum  loreum,  Bryol.  Brit,  p. 
386,  tab.  26.     MuscoL  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  181. 

JLab.  Woods  and  busby  places.     Common,  and  widely  distributed. 

7\.  IT.  {Hylocomium) sqtiarrosum  (Dill.).  Muse,  tab.  39,  f.  38&39., 
Bryol.  Europ.,  voL  t.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  492.  Scbimp., 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  656.  Hypnum  squarrosum,  Bryol.  Brit, 
p.*^  386,   tab.    26.      Engl.   Hot.,   tab.    1593.      MuscoL   Brit, 

p.  182. 

Hab.  Woods  and  beathy  places.     Frequent  and  general. 


^ 
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Tribe  15.     Sxitophtll&s. 

71.  FissEDENs.     Hedw. 

Calyptra  conic  or  conically  attenuated.  Capsule  pedicellated,  ter- 
minal or  lateral,  oval  or  oblong,  erect  or  cemuons ;  lid  conic- 
rostellate.  Peristome  single,  of  1 6  subulate,  geniculate,  inflexed, 
teeth,  cloven  half  way,  as  in  Dicranum.  Leaves  distiohously 
equitant,  the  upper  part  expanded  into  a  dorsal  wing,  forming  a 
vertical  scalpelliform  blade,  usually  thickened  at  the  border ;  areo- 
lation  dense,  cellules  roundish-hexagonal,  and  filled  with  chloro- 
phyU. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

a.  Fruit  lateral. 

Inflorescence  monoicous. 


1.   F.    ADIANTOIDES. 


2.  F.  DEdPisira. 


3.   F.  TAZI70UV8. 


stems  from  1  to  4  inches  long,  tufted, 
sparingly  branched ;  leaves  ovate,  slightly 
convolute,  pointed,  not  margined ;  nerve 
reaching  nearly  to  the  point, 

Stems  short ;  leaves  with  a  thick  nerve, 
irregularly  toothed  to  the  apex;  fruit 
lateral  or  sub-basilar,  .         .         ,         . 

Dioicous. 

Stems  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  I  inch  long; 
leaves  sheathing,  slightly  crenulate,  lan- 
ceolate, apiculate,         .... 

Stems  very  short ;  loaves  bordered,  entire, 
spreading,  undulated  when  dry,  ellipti- 
cal, apiculate, 4.  F.  TucABiKDiFOLnrs. 

aa.  Fruit  terminal. 

Stems  very  short,  simple ;  leaves  obliquely 
lanceolate,  oblong,  apicidate,  denticu- 
late, not  bordered,        .        .        .        .     5.  F.  bxujs. 

Stems  simple,  short ;  leaves  lanceolate,  bor- 
dered, entire,     .  .        .     •   •        .    6.  F.  YiBmuLu^ 

Stems  short,  varying  from  one-fourth  to 
nearly  1  inch  long ;  leaves  broadljr  lan- 
ceolate, with  a  distinct  cartilaginous 
border ;  barren  flowers  axillary,  .    7.  F.  bbtoidss. 
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Inflorescence  dioicous. 

Stems  from  1  to  6  inches  lon[^,  densely 
tufted ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather 
obtuse,  apiculate,  not  bordered;  nerve 
ceasing  below  the  apex,       .        .         .     8.  E.  osmundoidbs^. 

Stems  elongated ;  leaves  ligulate,  entire  or 
serrulate  at  the  apex  ;  lid  of  capsule  ros- 
trate,   9.  F.  POLTPHTIXUS. 

1.  F,  adiantoides    (Hedw.)«     St.  Crypt.,   p.  3,  tab.  26.      Bryol. 

Europ.,  vol.  I.  Monogr.,  p.  10.  tab.  105.  Schimp.,  Synopa. 
Muscor.,  p.  108.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  307,  tab.  16.  Rabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  257.  Dicranum  adiantoides.  Turner, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  57.  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  MuscoL  Brit.,  Ed.  2, 
p.  90. 

Hab.  Wet  rocks,  banks,  and  pastures.    Yery  common. 

2.  F.  decipiens  (De  Ifotr.,  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  479.    F.  rupestris,  Wila., 

MS.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  825. 

Hab.  Moist  rocky  banks.  At  Muckross,  Killamey,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  late  W.  Wilson  in  1866 ;  Croma- 
gloun,  G.  E.  Hunt. 

3.  JP.  taxifoliiiH    (Hedw.).      Sp.  Muse,  tab.  39.    Bryol.   Europ., 

vol.  I.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  104.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Mnscor., 
p.  108.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  308,  tab.  16.  Kabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  64.  Dicranum  taxifolium,  Swartz,  Muse.  Suec., 
p.  31.     Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  91. 

Hab.  Moist  shady  banks,  and  pasture  fields.    Frequent. 

4.  F,  tamarindifoliiiB  (Turner).     Muse.  Hib.,  p.  55.   Bryol.  Brit., 

p.  308,  tab.  53. 

Hab.  Moist  banks  and  fallow  fields,  The  only  Irish  habitat  re- 
corded for  this  minute  moss  is  OuUcn's-wood,  near  Dublin, 
where  Dr.  Whitloy  Stokes  collected  it,  as  mentioned  by  Tur- 
ner, in  his  Muscologiaj  Hibemicaj  Spicilegium,  p.  55  ^1804). 

5.  F.  exilis  (Hedw.).     Sp.  Muscor.,  p.  152,  tab.  38.     BryoL  Brit., 

p.  302,  tab.  53.  Dicranum  bryoidcs,  /3  minus,  Turner,  Muse. 
Hib.,  p.  53. 

Hab.  Shady  hanks  in  woods.  Dr.  Scott  is  given  as  the  authority 
for  the  occurronoe  of  this  moss  in  Ireland  by  Wilson,  in  Bryol. 
Brit.,  but  without  mention  of  any  special  locality. 
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.  F.  viridulus  (Linn.).  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  303.  tab.  53. 
F.  incurvis,  Br.  et  Schimp.,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr., 
p.  6,  tab.  99.     Dicranum  viridnlum,  Swartz. 

Hab.  Shady  moist  banks.     Wet  banks  at  Howth,  D.  On. 

7.  F,  hryoides  (Hedw.).     St.   Crypt.,  p.  3,  tab.  9.     Bryol.  Brit., 

p.  304,  tab.  16.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab. 
101.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  103.  Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  727.  Dicranum  bryoides.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  625. 
Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  88. 

Hab.  Shady  banks  and  moist  fields.  Frequent  and  varying  much 
in  size  and  appearance  in  different  localities. 

8.  F,  osmundoides  (Hedw.).     Sp.  Muse,  tab.  40.    Bryol.  Brit,  p. 

305,  tab.  16.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.,  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  103. 
Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  106.  Dicranum  osmundoides, 
Swartz.,  Muse.  Suec,  p.  86,  tab.  2,  f.  4.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab. 
1662. 

Hab.  Wet  rocks  in  subalpinc  parts  of  the  country,  very  varia- 
ble in  size  and  appearance,  according  to  locality.  On  wet 
rocks  at  Cromagloun,  the  stems  of  this  moss  grow  to  nearly  9 
inches  long,  and  bear  fruit  freely.  Very  luxuriant  on  Benbul- 
ben,  Sligo. 

9.  F,  polyphylluB   (Wils.).    Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  306,  tab.  53.     Bryol. 

Europ.,  Suppl.,  tab.  3. 

Hab.  On  moist  shady  rocks.  I  have  collected  it  in  good  condition 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  between  the  Upper  Hotel  at  Glengar- 
riff  and  the  sea ;  Glengarriff,  Wilson ;  also  found  there  by 
George  Hunt. 

Tribe  16.  PoLTTBicnEiE. 
72.   Catharinea.     Ehrh. 

Calyptra  narrowly  cucullifonn,  slightly  hairy,  or  smooth  and  only 
scabrous  at  the  apex.  Capsule  oblong  or  roundish,  pedicel- 
late ;  lid  turgid,  hemispherical  at  base,  attenuate-mucronate  or 
rostellate  at  apex.  Peristome  single,  of  32  equidistant  teeth, 
which  arc  ligulatc  or  linear,  obtuse,  confluent  at  the  base,  and  ad- 
hering by  their  summits  to  the  margin  of  the  disc-like  apex  of  the 
columella.  Sporangium  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  capsule. 
Leaves  spreading  equally,  from  a  slightly  sheathing  base,  ligu- 
late  or  elongate,  costate,  the  percurrent  costa  lamellated  on  its 
upper  surface ;  areolation  small  and  roundish.  Inflorescence 
dioicous ;  male  flowers  rosaceous. 
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1.  C.  undidata  (Web.  et  Mohr).  Bot.  Tasdienb.,  216.  Briol. 
Ital.,  p.  343.  Atriohum  undulatum,  P.  Beaav. — Babenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  282.  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  203,  tab. 
10.  Polytrichum  undulatum,  Hedw.  Stirp.  1,  p.  43,  tab. 
16-17.    Uook.  and  Tayl.,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  43. 

Hab.  Damp  shady  places  among  grass  and  about  the  roots  of  trees. 
Yery  common  throughout  Ireland. 

73.  Oligotbichuk.    De  Cand* 

Calyptra  cucullate,  splitting  longitudinally,  partially  hairy  or  papillose 
at  apex.  Capsule  long  pedicellate,  oyate-oblong ;  lid  shortfy  ros- 
tellate.  Peristome  as  in  Catharinca,  from  which  this  genus  hardly 
differs,  except  in  the  more  campanulate  calyptra,  which  is 
thinly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  and  the  more  fleshy,  nerved  leaves, 
with  their  nerves  closely  lamellated  on  the  upper  surfieu^ 

1.  0.  hereynieum  (De  Cand.).  Flor.  Gallic.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  205, 
tab.  10.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  p.  4,  tab.  413. 
Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  436.  Briol.  Ital.,  p.  341.  Ba- 
benhor.,  Bryothec,  Europ.,  No.  144.  Atrichum  hereynieum, 
P.  Beauv.  Polytrichum  hereynieum,  Hedw.  St.  Cr.,  1,  tab. 
15.  Smith,  Engl.  Bot,  tab.  1219.  Hook,  and  Tayl.,  Muscol. 
Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  44. 

Hab.  Banks  where  the  soil  is  bare  in  mountainous  situations. 
Nephin  mountain,  Mayo,  Dr.  Dickie  (1857),  also  Donegal. 
Lugnaquillia  mountain,  Wicklow,  and  between  Wooden- 
bridge  and  Arklow. 

74.  PoooNATUM.    Bridel. 

Calyptra  cuculliform,  small,  deeply  cleft,  submembranaceous,  densely 
covered  with  long  fulvous  hairs.  Capsule  on  long  pedicel,  ob- 
long, or  nearly  hemispherical,  not  angulate,  erect  or  inclined ; 
lid  rostellate  from  a  convex  base.  Peristome  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding genera.  Columella  winged.  Stems  simple  or  branched, 
growing  from  underground  rhizomes.  Leaves  rather  rigid, 
«preading  regularly  from  a  sheathing  base,  costate,  the  rib 
broad  and  covered  on  upper  surface  with  numerous  lamellss.  In- 
florescence dioicous ;  male  flowers  discoid. 

Diagnosis  of  Species. 

a.  Stems  elongated,  branched. 

Leaves  elongate,  patent,  subulate-lanceolate, 
5?heathmg  at  base,  serrate  ;  keel  spinulose 
at  back ;  capsule  with  an  apophysis,  .     1 .  P.  alpinum. 
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Sterna  elongated,  branched,  leaves  erect- 
patent,  lanceolate  ;  capsule  without 
an  apophysis, 2.  P.  ubniobbum. 

aa.  Stems  not  branched  at  apex. 

Stem  short,  slightly  branched,  leaves  firm, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  lanceolate,  ser- 
rate at  apex;  columella  cylindrical, 
not  winged, 3.  P.  suBBoruifDUM. 

Stems  rather  short ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  serrate  at  the  margins  and  back, 
capsule  cylindrical  ;  columella  winged,     4.  P.  nakxtm. 

1.  P.  alptnum  (RohL).  Deutschl.  Fl.,  Ed.  3,  p.  59.    Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  9,  tab.  418.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  207,  tab.  11, 
fig.  a.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1905.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  48.  Ea- 
benhor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No.  284.  Polytrichum  alpinum, 
Linn.,  Sp.  PL,  p.  1109. 

Hab.  Fissures  of  rocks,  on  high  mountains.  Brandon,  Kerry;  Lug- 
naquillia,  Wicklow;  Sawel,  Deny. 

2.  P.  «mty^t<m  (Bridel).    Bryol.  TJniv.  2,  p.  124.     Bryol.  Europ., 

vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  417.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1218.  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  207,  tab.  11,  fig.  h.  Polytrichum  umigerum,  Linn.,  Sp. 
PL,  p.  1109. 

Hab.  Moist  banks,  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  Glen- 
malur,  Wicklow;  Galtee-more,  Tipperary;  Brandon,  Kerry, 
&c.     Not  unfrequent. 

3.  P.  subrotundum  (Lindberg),  in  Hartm.  Skand.  FL,  Ed.  2,  p.  44. 

Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  7.  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  206,  tab.  11,  fig.  c.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1624  et  1625.  Poly- 
trichum subrotundum.  Huds.  Fl.  AngL,  Ed.  1,  p.  400.  Tur- 
ner, Muse.  Hib.,  p.  89. 

Hab.  Banks,  tops  of  earthy  mounds  and  ditches.  Howth,  Dublin; 
Lough  Bray,  Wicklow ;  ISfephin,  Mayo ;  Tor  Head,  Antrim, 
&c. 

4.  P.  nanum  (Weiss).    PL  Crypt.  FL  Gott.,p.  173.    Bryol.  Europ., 

voL  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab.  8.     EngL  Bot,  tab.  1649  and  1939. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  tab.  11,  fig.  d.     Polytrichum  subrotundum,   var 
fi.    Huds.  Fl.  AngL,  Ed.  1,  p.  400.     P.  aloides,  Hedw.,  Stirp. 
Crypt.  1,  p.  37.    P.  Dicksoni,  Turn.,  Muse.  Hib.,  p.  90. 
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Hab.  Damp  banks  and  rocky  places  in  hilly  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  by  the  sides  of  streamlets  among  the  mountains, 
frequent. 

75.      POLTTRICIITTM.      Bridol. 

C  alyptra  as  in  Pogonatum.  Capsule  4,  5,  or  6-angled,  with  a  dis- 
coid- apophysis.  Peristome  single,  of  64 — rarely  of  32  teeth. 
Otherwise  similar  to  Pogonatum  in  habit  of  growthj  but  the 
plant  is  much  larger. 

Diagnosis  of  Speeia. 

a.  Capsule  with  four  angles. 

Stems  elongated ;  leaves  patent,  linear-subu- 
late, recurved,  serrated  at  margin  and 
on  the  back ;  capsule  with  apophysis,        1.  P.  comftuirE. 

Stems  simple  or  branched;  leaves  lanceolate- 
subulate,  acuminate,  subserrate,  their 
margins  involute ;  capsule  with  apo- 
physis,         2.  P.  JuinPBBiiruK. 

Stems  loosely  co^spitose ;  leaves  lanceolate- 
subulate,  terminating  in  a  diaphanous 
hair-like  point,  their  margins  involute,      3.  P.  piufebuh. 

aa.  Capsule  with  six  angles. 

Stems  tufted ;  leaves  broadly  subulate  or 
linear-lanceolate,  shortly  cuspidate  at 
apex,  serrate ;  capsule  ovate  or  round, 
obscurely  apophysate,  .         .         .     4.  P.  gbacilk. 

Stems  elongated ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
sharply  serrated,  sheathing  at  base ;  cap- 
sule 5  to  6-angled,  pale  brown;  lid 
conic-rostrate,      .        ,        .         .         .     5.  P.  attehtjatuic. 

1.  P.  commune  (Linn.).     Sp.  PI.  1,  p.  1 100.     Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 

p.  80.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1 197.     Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  21 1,  tab.  10. 

Hab.  Marshy  woods,  moors,  &c.  The  largest  of  all  our  mosses, 
and  one  of  the  most  abundant,  varying  much  in  habit  and 
appearance,  according  to  the  places  where  it  grows. 

2.  P.  juniperinum  (Willd.).     Fl.  BeroL  Prodr.,   p.  305.      Bryol. 

Brit.,  p.  213,  tab.  10,  fig.  f.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  rv. 
Monogr.,  p.  12,  tab.  423.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  447. 
Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  p.  45,  tab.  10.  llubenhor.,  Bryothoc. 
Europ.,  No.  810. 
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Hab.  Heathy  places,  tops  of  turf  walls,  &c.  Common.  The 
variety  fi  strictum,  P.  strictum,  Menzies,  in  Linn.  Soc. 
TranSf  vol.  iv.,  tab.  5,  fig.  7,  and  var.  7  alpestre,  P.  alpestre, 
Schwsegr.,  SuppL,  tab.  97,  occur  occasionally,  the  latter 
in  elevated  situations. 

3.  P,  piliferum,  Schreb.,  SpiciL  Fl.  Lips.,  p.  74.     Bryol.   Brit., 

p.  213,  tab.  10.  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  p.  11,  tab. 
422.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  446,  Turner,  Muse.  Hib., 
p.  82.     Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  44. 

Hab.  Tops  of  turf  walls,  dry  heaths,  and  moory  places.  Very 
common,  and  conspicuous  by  the  purple  calyptra. 

4.  P.  gracile  (Dicks.).  Menzies,  in  Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  iv.,  p.  73. 

Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  211,  tab.  46.  Bryol.  Europ,,  vol.  iv.  Monogr., 
p.  10,  tab.  421.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  444.  Raben- 
hor.,  Bryothec  Europ.,  No.  122.     Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1827. 

Hab.  Turf  bogs,  &c.  Common.  It  is  often  passed  over  as  a  weak 
state  of  P.  commune,  which  it  resembles. 

5.  P.  attmuatum  (Menzies),  in  Linn.  Soc.lTrans.,  voL  rv.,  p.  72. 

Lindberg,  ''  Observationes  de  formis  prsesertim  Europteis 
Polytrichoidearum'*  (Helsingfors,  1868).  P.  formosum,  Hedw. 
Sp.  Muse.,  p.  92.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  210,  tab.  46.  Eabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  118.  P.  commune,  var. /3,  Hook,  and 
Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  47. 

Hab.  Woods  and  banks  in  upland  districts.  Kylemore,  G^way, 
is  the  onlyplaco  where  I  have  collected  specimens.  Powen^ 
court.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  Turner's  Muse  Hib. 

Tribe.  17.    BUXBAUMIKS;. 

76.     BuxBAUMiA*     Haller. 

Calyptra  small,  fugacious,  cylindrical-campanulate.  Capsule  large^ 
apophysate,  inclined  or  oblique,  flat  above,  and  gibbous  under- 
neath, pedicel  rough ;  lid  small,  sub-conic.  Peristome  double, 
the  exterior  united  with  the  annulus,  of  16  linear  moniliform  papil- 
lose teeth ;  interior  a  pale  conically- plaited  membrane.  Leaves 
'  few  and  small,  with  large  oblong  areolae.  Inflorescence  dioicous ; 
male  flowers  gemmiform. 

1.  j5.  aphylla  (Haller).  Enum.  Meth.  Helv. — Bryol.  Brit.,  p. 
199,  tab.  22.  Bryol.  Eiirop.,  vol.  iv.  Monogr.,  p.  5,  tab. 
427.  Eabenhor.,  Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  1 10.  Turner,  Mus- 
col. Hib.,  p.  104.    Wade,  Planted  Rariores,  p.  97,  cum  ieone^ 
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Hab.  Eocksnoor  Killarney  (Dr.  Wade),  Musool.  Hib.  **  (M  ddoajred 
leaves,  impacted  with  earth,  in  a  shady  sitaation  to  the  soath 
of  Pnrple  Mountain,  Eillamoy,  in  its  capsular  state  in  Julj ;" 
Wado,  in  Plant.  Ear.  p.  97 ;  reprinted  from  Dublin  Society 
Transactions,  vol.  iy.  (1804).  This  is  all  that  is  knovm  of  its 
occurrence  in  Ireland. 

77.  DiPHTsciuK.    Weber  et  Mohr. 

Calyptra  small,  mitriform,  membranaceous,  sharply  conic.  Capsule 
large,  ovate-oblique,  gibbous,  immersed ;  Ud  conical,  acuminate. 
Peristome  single,  of  16  rudimentary  teeth,  incrassated  at  the 
angles,  cohering  into  a  plicate  cone ;  annulus  simple,  imperfect, 
deciduous.  Leaves  Ungulate,  spreading,  thick,  and  rather  Suc- 
culent, costate,  ciliated  towards  the  apex ;  areolation  dttise  and 
opaque.     Inflorescence  dioicous ;  male  flowers  gemmiform. 

1.  D.  foUosum  (Web.  et  Mohr).  Bot.  Taschenb.,  p.  877,  tab. 
11,  fig.  4.  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  201,  tab.  8.  Bryol.  EtUrop., 
vol.  IV.  Monogr.,  p.  3,  tab.  428.  Schimp.,  Synops.  Mus- 
cor.,  p.  451.  Muscol.  Brit.,  Ed.  2,  p.  32.  Babenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  112. 

Hab.  Moist  banks  near  Dunkcfron,  Taylor,  in  Fl;  Hib. ;  roadside 
near  Maam  Hotel,  Connemara,  and  on  most  of  the  mountains 
in  that  neighbourhood.     South-west  and  west  of  Ireland. 

Tribe  18.     SPHAGNE^. 

78.      Sphagntim.     Dillenius. 

Calyptra  irregularly  rupturing  in  the  middle,  covering  nearly  all 
the  ripe  capsule,  the  lower  portion  of  the  ruptured  calyp- 
tra persistent  Capsule  sub- globose,  sessile  on  the  pedicellate 
vaginula ;  lid  plane-convex.  Peristome  wanting.  Leaves  five- 
ranked,  those  on  the  stem  differing  from  the  branch-leaves, 
both  in  form  and  arrangement ;  stem-leaves  broadly  ovate, 
linear-lanceolate,  concave,  nerveless ;  in  most  cases  beautifully 
reticulated,  composed  of  two  kinds  of  cellules,  the  one  lined 
with  spiral  or  annular  filaments,  and  perforated;  the  other 
smaller,  linear,  without  pores,  and  filled  with  chlorophyll,  form- 
ing the  angular  serpentine  network  of  the  leaf.  Inflorescence 
monoicous  or  dioicous,  antheridia  roundish  and  pedicellate,  placed 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  perigonial  leaves  at  the  clavate  extremi- 
ties of  sliort  branches. 

Suit  palc-colourcd  plants,    flaccid  when    moist,  unlike  the  typical 
mosses,  and  often  growing  in  immense  masses  on  wet  bogs. 
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For  full  descriptions  of  the  histology  of  this  singular  tribe,  see  Dr* 
Schimper's  Monograph,  ''£ntwicklnng8-Geschichted.Tor&noo8e" 
(1858).  Also,  papers  ''  On  bog  mosses,''  published  by  Dr.  Braith- 
waite,  in  the  **  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  vol,  vi.  (1871). 
Louis  Pire  ''  Les  Sphaignes  de  la  Flore  de  Belgique,"  in  Soc 
Boy.  Bot.  Belg.  Bulletins,  torn,  ti.,  No.  3  (1867).  The  genus 
Sphagnum  is  now  kept  apart  fix)m  other  mosses  by  most 
authors,  and  placed  as  an  intermediate  group  between  Mosses 
and  Hepatic89  The  Sphagna  differ  from  other  mosses  chiefly  in 
the  following  points : — When  vegetating,  they  do  not  produce 
the  usual  confervoid  prothallium  of  typical  mosses,  but  a  lobed 
foliaceous  prothallus,  resembling  that  of  frondose  Hepatic®. 
The  main  stems  also  are  unlike  tiiose  of  mosses  in  having  three 
distinct  layers,  viz. — first,  a  kind  of  medulla  of  long  cylin- 
drical cells,  next,  a  kind  of  mesophleum  of  prosenchymatous 
cells,  and  outside  a  sort  of  bark-layer  or  stratum  of  thin- walled 
cells,  larger  than  the  others.  The  male  flowers  also  differ  in 
their  arrangement,  and  in  form ;  the  pedicellate  antheridia  are 
like  those  of  Hepaticse.  The  female  flowers  present  other  dis- 
tinctions, which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  tribe. 

Diagnoiie  of  Speciet. 

a.  Cortical  cells  of  branches  lined  with  spiral  fibres. 

Stem-leaves  Ungulate- spathulate,  blunt  at 
apex;  branch-leaves  broadly  ovate,  cu- 
cullate  at  apex.    Dioicous,  .  .     I.  S.  cymbifoliuu. 

aa.  Cortical  cells  of  branches  without  spiral  fibres. 
Hyaline  cells  of  stems  not  fibrillose. 

Stem-leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  much  Mnged 
at  the  apex,  hyaline  cells  largo ;  branch- 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Mo- 
noicous, 2.  S.  fdcbbiatum. 

Stem-leaves  very  obtuse  at  the  apex  ;  branch- 
leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  acuminate.  Dioi- 
cous,     3.  S.  emaursoHiiu. 

Stem-leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  with  irregularly 
shaped  hyaline  cells;  branch-leaves 
elliptic,  obtuse,  of  a  purplish-red  colour. 
Dioicous, 4.  S.  bubxlluiu 
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Stem-leaves  ovate,  erect,  with  two  small 
teeth  at  the  apex  ;  branch-leaves  spread- 
ing, ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Mo- 
noicous, 5.  S.  cuspidatum. 

Stem-leaves  obtuse,  slightly  fringed  at  the 
apex;  branch-leaves  recurved  and  squar- 
rose.    Dioicous, 6.  S.  sqxtabbositic. 

aaa.  Hyaline  cells  on  upper  half  of  cauline  leaves  fibrillose,  those 

of  lower  half  mostly  without  fibres. 

Stem-leaves  small,  ovate,  more  or  less  au- 
ricled  at  base;  branch- leaves  elliptic, 
concave,  their  margins  involute ;  more 
or  less  secund.    Dioicous,     .        .        .     7.  S.  subsecuitbux. 

Stem-leaves  ovate,  erect,  toothed  at  apex; 
branch-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute. 
Monoicous, 8.  S.  acutifolium. 

Stem  slender  and  fragile,  with  short  branches, 
on  which,  among  the  leaves,  are  placed 
flask-shaped   utricles,    with     recurved 

points, 9.    S.  TENELLX7H. 

1.  S,  cymhifolium  (Ehrhart).    Lindberg,  Eovis.  Crit.  Ic.  Fl.  Dan., 

p.  8  (1871).  Braithwaite,  in '' Monthly  Microscopical  Jour^ 
nal,"  vn.,  p.  55,  pi.  ix.  (1872).  S.  latifolium.  Turner, 
Muse.  Hib.,  p.  5.  S.  obtusifolium,  Muscol.  Brit.,  p.  3., 
tab.  4.  Var.  /§,  8,  compactum^  Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  16, 
partim, 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes.   Frequent.    Var.  j3,  at  Kylemore  Gal  way. 

2.  8.  fimhriatum  (Wilson).    Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  21,  tab.  60.  Pir6,  1.  c. 
No.  3. 

Hab.  Marshes  and  bogs.     At  Lough  Bray,  Wicklow.      Apparently 
rare  in  Ireland. 

3.  8,  Girgensohnii  (Russow).    Pire,  **  Les  Sphaignes  dela  Flore  de 

Belgique,"  inSoc.  Roy.  de^Botanique  de  Belgique  Bulletins,  tom, 
VI.  (1867),  No.  4,  fig.  7.  Stem  leaf — Rabenhor.,  Bryothec. 
Europ.,  No.  801. 

Hab.  Wet  banks.     Glcnmalur,  Wicklow.    Apparently  rare. 

4.  8,  rnhellum  (Wilson).      Bryol.  Brit,  p.  19,  tab.  60,     Schimp., 

Torfmoose,  p.  70,    tab.   20.    Pir^,  1.  c.   No.   5.  Braithwaite, 
in   **  Monthly  Microscopical    Journal,*'   vni.,  p.  3,  pi. 
(1872).     Lindberg,  Torfmoose,  No.  12  (1862). 
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Hab.  Wet  banks  and  bogs.  Not  unfrequent  in  Ireland.  This 
handsome  species  was  collected  many  years  ago  by  Temple- 
ton  in  the  north,  and  by  Miss  Hutchins  in  the  south,  though 
not  described  as  a  species  when  sent  to  Dawson  Turner. 

6.  8.  euspidatum  (Ehrhart).  "Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  21,  tab.  61. 
Engl.Bot.,  tab.  2092.     Pir^,  1.  c.  No.  6. 

Hab.  Turf  bogs,  &c.    Brandon,  Kerry ;  Kylemore,  Galway,  &c. 

6.  S.  squarrosum  (Persoon).     Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  23,  tab.  4. 

Muscol.  Brit,  Ed.  2,  tab.  4.  Pir6,  1.  c.  No.  2.  Eabenhor., 
Bryothec.  Europ.,  No.  212. 

Hab.  Bogs  and  marshes.    Frequent,  and  generally  distributed. 

7.  S,  suhseeundum  (Nees  Yon  Esenbeck).    Sturm,  Deutschl.  Flor. 

Crypt.,  Ease.  17  (1820).  Pir6,  1.  c.  No.  9.  Braithwaite, 
in  "  Monthly  MicroscopicalJoumal,"  ix.,  p.  12,  pi.  iii.  &  iv., 
(1873).  S.  contortum,  var.  p,  secundum,  Wilson,  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  22,  tab.  60. 

Hab.  Wet  banks  and  turf  bogs,  Lough  Bray,  Wicklow ;  Howth, 
Dublin,  D.  Orr;  Connemara,  Galway;  also  Antrim,  Cork,  &c. 

Var.  /3,  contortum,  S.  contortum,  Schultz. — Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit., 
p.  22,  tab.  60;  has  been  collected  at  Howth,  Dublin,  and 
Lough  Bray,  Wicklow. 

Var.  i,  auriculatumy  S.  auriculatum,  Schimp.,  Torfinoose,  p.  77, 
tab.  24.  PiHr,  L  c.  fig.  9  :  was  collected  by  Dr.  Carrington  on 
wet  banks  among  heath  near  Killamey. 

8.  S.  acutifoUum  (Ehrhart).    Wilson,  BryoL  Brit.,  p.  20,  tab.  4. 

Pire,  1.  c.  No.  8.     Eng.  Bot.,  tab.  1406. 

Hab.  Wet  bogs  and  marshes.     Frequent,  and  generally  distributed. 

9.  8.  tenellum  (Ehrhart).     Bridel,  Bryol.  Univ.  1,  p.  4.     Lind- 

berg,  Torfmoose,  No.  13.  Braithwaite,  1.  c.  vn.,  p.  256.  pi.  xix. 
(1872).  S.  moUuscum,  Bridel,  BryoL  Univ.  1,  p.  753  (1826). 
Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  19,  tab.  60.  Schimper,  Torf- 
moose, p.  71,  tab.  21.    Pir6, 1.  c.  fig.  9. 

Hab.  Wet  woods  and  damp  heaths.  Glenmalur,  Wicklow  ;  Bran- 
don, Kerry.     Rare  in  Ireland. 
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Tribe  19.    ANDEKffiACEJS. 
79.  Andeejba.     Ehrhart. 

Calyptra  slender,  membranaceons,  mitriform,  closely  coyering  the  cap- 
sule, and  fagacious.  Capsule  oblong-oval,  erect,  sessile,  or 
spuriously  pedicellate,  on  the  elongated  pericluetium ;  dehiscing 
by  four  longitudinal  fissures  at  the  sides,  into  four  segments, 
which  are  united  at  the  summit  by  the  persistent  apex  or  lid. 
Leayes  imbricated,  mostly  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  colour« 
ovate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  subulate,  with  or  without  narveB ; 
areolation  dense  on  upper  portion,  larger  and  xaore  peUticid 
at  the  base.     Inflorescence  monoicous  or  dioicous. 

This  tribe  differs  from  the  typical  mosses  fully  as  much  as  the  Sphagne^ 
In  both  the  calyptra  is  severed  in  the  centre  by  the  growth 
of  the  ripening  capsule,  and  not  by  the  elongating  fruit-stalk. 
The  capsule  also  is  in  structure  allied  to  that  of  some  Hepaticse, 
except  that  the  four  valves  are  held  together  by  the  persistent 
Hd. 

Diagnosis  of  Species, 

a.  Leaves  nerveless. 

Stems  elongated,  fSastigiate ;  leaves  spathu- 
late,  ovate-acuminate,  concave,  con- 
tracted below  the  middle,     .  .     1.  A.  alpina. 

Stems  short,  branches  fastigiate ;  leaves  ob- 
long-lanceolate, the  upper  falcate,  se- 
cund,  rather  obtuse,  papillose,       .         .     2.  A.  petbopiiila. 

aa.  Loaves  nerved. 

Stems  very  short;  leaves  lanceolate-subu- 
late, falcate,  secund,  loosely  imbricated, 
nerved  to  the  apex,  .        •     3.  A.  bttpesixib. 

Stems  prostrate,  fragile,  growing  in  rather 
dense  tufts ;  leaves  crowded,  falcate,  se- 
cund, ovate- subulate  ;  strongly  nerved, 
nerve  filling  the  whole  upper  portion  of 
the  leaf,       .         .         .         .         .        .     4.  A.  cbassinervia. 

1.  A.  alpina  (Dill.).  Wilson,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  11,  tab.  8.  Engl.  Bot., 
tab.  1278.     Rabenhor.,  Bryothce.  Europ.,  No.  851. 

Hab.  Mountain   rocks.      Abundant  on  Brandon,    Kerry;    Upper 
Lough  Bray,  AVicklow  ;  Connemara,  Galway. 
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2.  A.  petrophila    (Ehrhart).     Br.    et  Schimp.,    BryoJ.    Earop., 

vol.  VI.  Monogr.,  p.  13,  tab.  623,  625.  A.  rupestris,  Bryol. 
Brit.,  p.  12,  tab.  8.  Engl.  Bot.,  tab.  1277.  Kabenhor.,  Bryo- 
thee.  Europ.,  Na  51. 

Hab.  Mountain  rocks.    Lugnaquillia,  Wicklow ;  Connemara,  Gal- 
way.    Probably  not  rare. 

3.  A,  rupestris  (Turner).    Muscol.  Hib.,  p.  14.    Br.  et  Schimp., 

BryoL  Europ.,  voL vi. Monogr.,  p.  21,  tab.  631,  632.  Schimp, 
Synops.  Muscor.,  p.  667.  A.  Eothii.,  Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  12,  tab. 
8.     Hook,  and  Taylor,  Muscol.  Brit,  p.  2,  tab.  8. 

Hab.  Mountain  rocks.    Common,  and  generally  distributed. 

4.  A.  crassinervta  (Bruch).     Braithwaite,  in  Seemann's  "  Jotunal 

of  Botany,"  vol.  vm.,  p.  95  (1870). 

Hab.  Mountain  rocks.  Above  Upper  Lough  Bray.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  this  so-called  species  sufficiently  to 
separate  it  with  any  confidence  from  A.  rupestris.  Specimens 
which  I  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  were  so  named  by  him, 
noted  however  as — **  Too  near  A.  rupestris." 

I  have  specimens  sent  to  me,  which  were  collected  in  Ireland  by  Mr 
G.  E.  Hunt,  and  marked  A.  falcata,  Schimper,  which  they  proba- 
bly are ;  but  I  think  it  better  not  to  add  this  as  a  species  at 
present  to  our  list. 


ADDITIONAL  SPECIES. 

To  follow  No.  2,  p.  346. 

DieraneUa  Schreberi (Kedw.).  Sp.  Muse,  tab.  33.  Dicranum 
Schreberi,  Bryol.  Europ.,  vol.  i.  Monogr.,  p.  18,  tab.  53. 
Bryol.  Brit.,  p.  69,  tab.  39.  Angstroemia  Schreberi,  C.  MiQler, 
Synops.  Muse.  1,  p.  438. 

Hab.  Moist  clayey  banks.  Near  Dunsink,  Dublin,  D.  Orr,  October, 
1869.    Not  hitherto  observed  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

To  follow  No.  1,  p.  369. 

Weissia  mucronata  (Bruch  et  Schimp.).  Bryol.  Europ.  voL  i. 
Monogr.,  p.  7,  tab.  23.  W.  apicidata,  Necs  et  Homsch. 
BryoL  Germ.,  tab.  26.     BryoL  Brit.,  p.  47,  tab.  38. 

Hab.  Damp  arable  ground.  Fields  near  Eathmullen,  Donegal, 
Captain  F.  W.  Hutton  (1865).  The  only  known  locality  for 
this  moss  in  Ireland. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPECIES. 
(Continued), 

To  follow  No.  3,  p.  373. 

Trichostomum  Uttorale  (Mitten).  Seemann's  "Journal  of  Botany," 
vol.  VI.,  p.  99  (1868),  tab.  77. 

Hab.  Cliffs  near  tbe  sea.    "  Ireland,  Drummond,",/W5  Mitten. 

To  follow  No.  2,  p.  427. 

Pylaisia  polyantha  (Hedw.).  Pylaisia  polyantha,  Br.  et  Schimp., 
BryoL  Europ.,  vol.  v.  Monogr.,  p.  8,  tab.  455.  Hypnum 
polyantbos  (Hook.),  Power,  in  Flor.  Cork,  p.  91. 

Hab.  On  trees.  Great  Island,  in  Cork  Harbour  (Dr.  Scott).  Flor. 
Cork.    Muckross  demesne,  Killamey,  Dr.  Garring:ton. 

To  follow  No.  27,  p.  439. 

H,  (Rhynehosteyium)  hians  (Hedw.).  Sp.  Muse.,  p.  272,  tab.  70f 
figs.  11-14. 

Hab.  Bocky  sides  of  streams.  Ballinascomey  and  Hillbrook, 
Dublin,  D.  Orr  (1858).  The  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Orr 
agree  well  with  Hedwig's  figure,  and  have  been  verified  by 
the  late  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Hunt.  This  is  the  plant  given 
erroneously  as  Ehynchostegium  strigosum  on  p.  438. 

To  follow  No.  58,  p.  449. 

Hypnum  crista-castrensis  (Linn.).  Sp.  PL  1591.  Bryol.  firit.,  p. 
395,  tab.  27.     BryoL  Europ.,  voL  vi.  Monogr.,  p.  30,  tab.  599. 

Hab.  Woods  in  subalpine  districts.  Colin  Glen,  near  BelfiEut,  D. 
Orr.     Not  found  in  Ireland  by  any  other  person. 


In  conclusion,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assist- 
ance which  I  have  constantly  received  from  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  whose  friendship  it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  for  many 
years,  and  who,  at  all  times,  was  most  willing  to  give  me  his  opinion 
in  any  cases  of  difficulty.  I  have  also  been  under  similar  obligations 
to  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Hunt,  of  Manchester.  My  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  **  Cybele  Hibemica,"  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  has  kindly  aided  me  in 
revising  the  proof-sheets  for  the  press. 
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LIST  or  BOOKS  AND  PAPEKS  RELATING  TO 
THE  MOSSES  OF  IRELAND. 

Dawson  Tubneb — '' Muscologise  HibemicsB  Spicilegium"  (1804). 
This  book  includes  14  species,  which  were  afterwards  omitted  in 
**  Flora  Hibemica,"  viz. : — Dicranum  rufescens,  D.  fuscescens 
Orthotrichom  pumilum,  Bryum  bicolor.  (erythrocarpum),  Bryum 
marginatum  (Mnium  serratum),  Mnium  cuspidatum,  Hypnum 
denticulatum  /3.,  H.  Teesdalii,  H.  revolvens,  H.  Swartzii,  Fis- 
sidens  exUis,  Polytrichum,  subrotundum  P.  attenuatum  and 
Buxbaumia  aphylla,  some  of  which  were  considered  by  Taylor 
as  varieties. 

Thomas  Tatlob,  M.D. — "  Flora  Hibemica,"  partn.,  containing  Musci 
Hepaticso  and  Lichens  (1836).  In  tiiis  book  Dr.  Taylor  enu- 
merates and  describes  229  species  as  Irish,  which,  with  14  in 
Dawson  Turner's  work,  bring  the  Moss  Flora  up  to  243  species. 

Thomas  Taylor,  M.D *'  On  two  new  Species  of  British  Mosses,"  Bot. 

Soc.  Edin.  Transactions,  voL  u.,  p.  1  (1844).  Bryum  (Didymodon) 
recurvifolium,  and  Trichostomum  saxatile  (Racomitnum  heteros- 
tichum,  var,  j3) ;  both  found  in  Ireland. 

Thomas  Poweb,  M.  D. — *'  Contributions  towards  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
of  Cork,"  part  n.,  Botany  (1845),  adds  Gymnostomum  Wilsoni, 
Polytrichum  hercynicum,  Bryum  pyriforme,  Bryum  Tozeri,  Hyp- 
num demissum  (navescens),  H.  (Pylaisia)  polyanthos. 

Wm.  Wilson — "  Bryologia  Britannica"  (1855).  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor adds  to  the  Irish  list  30  species,  viz. : — Campylopus  setifolius, 
Dicranodontium  longirostre,  Grimmia  patens,  G.  leucophoea.  Tor- 
tula  ambigua,  T.  oblongifolia,  (Vahliana)  Gymnostomum  ova- 
tum  /3,  (Tortula  lamellata)  Anoectangium  Homsohuchianum, 
(Tortula  hibemica)  Tortula  squarrosa  Encalypta  ciliata,  Orthotri- 
chum  tenellum,  0.  Ludwigii,  O  Drummondu,  Bartramidula  Wil- 
soni, Bartramia  rigida,  Bryum  pallescens,  Hedwigidium  imberbe, 
Neckera  pennata,  Plagiothecium  elegans,  Hypnum  depressum, 
H.  polygamum,  H.  striatulum,  H.  pumilum,  H.subsphGerocarpum, 
H.  ochraceum,  Fissidens  tamarindifolus,  F.  osmundoides,  F. 
polyphyllus,  Sphagnum  rubellum.    Didymodon  luridus. 

Isaac  Cabboll — **  New  or  scarce  Irish  Mosses,"  Phytologist,  2nd  series, 
vol.  I.,  p.  236  (1856) — adds  19  species: — Sphagnum  contortum, 
Dicranum  Blyttii,  Pottia  crinita,  Trichostomum  flexicaule,  Tortula 
Homschuchiana,  T.  Isevipila,  Grimmia  orbicularis,  Bryum  uligino- 
sum,  B.  cemuum,  B.  inclinatum,  (pendulum)  B.  intermedium,  B. 
pseudo  triquetrum,  B.  Donianum,  Physcomitnum  fasciculare,  Les- 
kca  subrufa,  Hypnum  rivulare,  H.  speciosum,  H.  circinatum,  H. 
chrysophyllum,  —  Hypnum  salebrosum,  and  H.  lutescens  are  in 
"Flora  B^bemica,''  H.  prat^nse  in  Wilson's  ''Bryologia  Bri- 
tannica." 
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D.  MooEB — <*  Observations  on  the  Mosses  of  Ireland,"  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  100  (1858),  and  reprinted  as  •*  Irish 
Mosses"  in  Phytologist,  2nd  series.,  vol.  ii.,p.  37  (1857)— adds  16 
species: — Phascum  bryoidcs,  Dicranum  majus,  Rhabdoweissia 
denticulata,  Tortula  aloides,  T.  latifolia,  T.  papiUosa,  Racomi- 
trium  protensum,  Orthotrichum  rupestre,  0.  phyllanthum,  O. 
crispulum,  Bryum  atropurpureum,  B.torquescens,  Hypnum  illece- 
brum,  H.  lycopodioides,  H.  crista- castrensis,  Leskea  rufeaoens. 
— Leskea  Sprucei  remains  doubtful. 

J.  H.  DiviES— "  Muscologia  Hibemica,"  Phytologist,  2nd  series,  vol. 
n.,  p.  229  (1857)— adds  Orthotrichum  Lyellii,  and  Bryum  capil- 
lare  p  obconicum. 

D.  MooBE— *'0n  a  Metamorphosed  State  of  Bryum  sanguineum,  (cry- 
throcarpum)  and  on  the  discovery  of  some  additional  Species  to 
the  Irish  Flora,"  Nat.  Hist  Review,  voL  v.,  p.  129  (1858)— adds 
Grimmia  Schultzii,  and  Br3rum  Wameum. 

D.  MooBE — ''  Observations,  also  Notices  of  some  new  Species  to  the 
Irish  Flora,  &c.,"  Nat.  Hist  Review,  vol.  vi.,  p.  165  (1859)— adds 
Hypnum  megapoHtanum. 

J.  H.  Davies — **  Notes  on  the  Muscology  of  Colin  Glein,"  Phytologist, 
2nd  series,  voL^v.,  p.  26  (1861). 

J.  B.  Wood,  M.  D. — "  Supplemental  Notes  on  Orthotrichum  anoma- 
lum,"  Phytologist  2nd  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  26(1861) — adds  Q^^- 
thotrichum  Sturmii,  and  defines  0.  saxatile  (anomalum)* 

D.  MooHE — **  Contributions  to  the  British  !ftid  Irish  Floras  of  Musci 
and  HepaticoB,"  Dublin  University  Zool.  and  Bot  Association 
Proceedings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80  (186'3) — adds  Campylopus  polytri- 
choidcs  (introflexus)  Bryum  acuminatum  and  Hypnum  Kneiffii. 

B.  ClBBiNGTON — "  Gleanings  among  the  Irish  Cryptogams,"  Bot.  Soc. 
of  Edinburgh  Trans.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  379  (1863)— adds  Orthotri- 
chum (Dlota)  calvcscens. 

D.  MooBE,  Ph.  D.— "  On  some  Mosses  new  to  the  British  Flora," 
Dublin  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  290  (1865) — 
adds  Campylopus  intermedius  (alpinus),  C.  Schwarzii,  Barbula 
recurvifolia,  Gymnostomum  tortile,  Weissia  mucronata. 

D.  Moore,  Ph.  D.— *'  Addenda  to  the  Musci  and  Hepatic»  of  Flora 
Hibemica,  &c.,'*  Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  v.,  p.  89 
(1866)— adds  Hypnum  dilatatum  (eugyrium),  Trichostomum 
(Tortuln)  sinuosum,  Orimmia  ovnta,  Phascum  coha?rens. 
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D.  Moore,  Ph.  D. — "  Note  of  some  Species  of  Mosses  new  to  the 
Irish  Flora,"  Dublin  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  v.,  p.  158 
(1867) — adds  Tortula  Mulleri  (princeps),  Mmum  afline,  and 
Cylindrothecium  concinnum. 

W.  MrrTKN — **  A  few  Notes  on  some  British  l^fosses  allied  to  Tortula 
Fallax,"  Seemann's  **  Journal  of  Botany,"  vol.  v.,  p.  324  (1867) 
— adds  Tortula  spadicca  and  defines  T.  Hibemica.  (Anoectan- 
gium  Homschuchianum,  Bryol.  Brit) — Grimmia  gigantea,  men- 
tioned in  this  paper  as  having  been  found  in  Ireland,  proves  to 
be  Tortula  reflexa. 

D.  Moore,  Ph.  D, — **  Addenda  to  British  and  Irish  Muscology,"  Dub- 
lin Nat  Hist.  Soc,  Proceedings,  vol.  v.,  p.  190  (1868). 

W.  Mitten — **  New  or  rare  British  Mosses,"  Seemann's  Journal  of 
Botany,  vol.  vi.,  p.  97  (1868) — adds  Trichostomum  littorale. 

G.  E.  Huirr — "  On  Mosses  new  to  Britain,"  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  Transactions,  vol.  dl.,  p.  19  (1871) — 
adds  Entosthodon  minimus  (Splachnobryum  Wrightii). 

R.  Brafthwaite,  M. D. — "Recent  Additions  to  our  Moss  Flora," 
Seemann's  "Journal  of  Botany,"  voL  el.  p.  289  (1871)— adds 
Trichostomum  flavovirens. 

R.  BRArmwAPrE,  M.  D. — "  Recent  Additions  to  our  Moss  Flora," 
Secmann's  "Journal  of  Botany,"  vol.  i.,  p.  198  (1872)— adds 
Grimmia  robusta. 


The  species  added  in  the  present  Synopsis  amount  to  36,  viz. : — 
Dicranella  GroviUeana,  Campylopus  brevipilus,  I).  Hart- 
manni,  Schistidium  confertum,  Gymnostomum  calcareum, 
Didymodon  flexifolius,  Tortula  reflexa,  T.  intermedia,  T, 
frag^s,  Orthotrichum  stramineum  0.  pallens,  O.  fastigia- 
tum,  O.  Bruchii,  Zygodon  Mougeoti,  Ephemerum  cohso- 
rens,  Physcomitrium  ericetorum,  Bartramia  calcarea,  Bryum 
polymorphum,  B.  annotinum,  B.  Wnhljnborgii,  B.  Duvalii, 
Hypnum  (Brachythecium)  glareosum,  H.  (Rhynchostegium) 
hians,  H.  (Amblystegium)  irriguum,  H.  Lindbcrgii,  H. 
vemicosum,  H.  intermedium,  H.  hamulosum,  Fissidens  deci- 
piens,  F.  viridulus,  Dicranella  Schreberi,  Polytrichum  gracilc. 
Sphagnum  fimbriatum,  S.  Girgensohnii,  S.  tenellum,  Andrcaea 
craesinervia. 

This  leaves  377  as  the  total  number  of  Mosses  at  present  known 
in  Ireland;  as  compared  with  about  570  in  Great  Britain. 


# 


CORRIGENDA. 

Piige  831,  1in«  10,  for  140  rtad  147. 

—  846,   —  16,  for  ckrviculatum,  read  cervioulata. 

—  845,   —  18,  for  subulatuh,  read  iubuluta. 

—  845,   —  19, /or  hbtbkomallun,  rM</ ubtbrohalla. 

—  8^5,   —  20,  far  varium,  read  vabia. 

—  858,    —  16,  for  oonfbbta,  read  cosrrEBTOK. 

—  886,   —  22,  far  capulatum  read  cnpulatom. 

—  440,    —  1  from  bottom,  far  excurreot,  read  percorrant 

—  440,   —  7  from  bottom, /ir  ezcotrent,  read  percnrrent. 

—  446,   —  12  from  top,  for  excurrent,  read  percnrrenL 

—  446,   —  16  from  top,  for  excurrent,  read  perourrent. 

—  382,    —  13  from  bottom,  for  No.  34,  read  186. 

—  383,    —  4  from  top,  for  No.  294,  read  812. 

—  410,    —  7, /or  Flo.  Hib.,  read  Muse.  Hib. 

—  411,    —  IC  from  top.  for  No.  244,  read  249. 

—  427,    —  7  from  bottom,  for  No.  33,  rtad  334. 

—  427,   —  1 1  from  bottom,  for  No.  634,  r^ad  834. 

—  438,  No.  23,  for  Rhynchostegium  fltrigoAum  read  R.  hiani.     (See  p.  466). 

—  440,  line  12  from  top,  for  No.  36,  read  351. 
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INDEX. 


The  Qenera  are  printed  in  trnall  eapitaU,  the  Speeiee  in  ordinary  type^  the 

Synonyms  in  italiee. 


abietinam  480. 
aeauloHf  863. 
adculan,  860,  861,  862. 
acmninata,  40)8,  406. 
acuta,  848. 
acatifolinm,  462,  468. 
adiantoidea,  458,  454. 
aduneaamj  447,  448. 
entivuM,  869. 
affine,  887,  889,  413. 
albieans,  407,  416, 482. 
aloidea,  876,  877,  457. 
alopecnrnm,  861,  428. 
alopecuroidety  436. 
alpeetrej  469. 
alpina,  464. 

alpinum,  403,  407,  467. 
alpinua,  852. 
altemifolinin,  848,  844. 
ambigna,  867,  875,  877. 
Ambltodov,  888,  415. 
Ambltstsoium,  440,441, 

449,  460. 
Ambltfhtlluh,  370. 

AMPHORIDnTM,  892. 
aropallaceom,  897,  898. 
Anacaltpta,  867. 
Awiremaetaj  464. 
Ahdrkjbea,  882. 
AiiDRSiBA,  842-4. 
androyynum^  489. 
annotinum,  403,  407. 
Akoectahoium,  886,  868, 

883,417. 
Anomodoic,  840, 4 18, 429. 
anomalam,  886,  888. 

AlfTITRIORIA,  418. 

antipypctica,  419. 
aphylla,  459. 
apocarpmn,  858. 
aquatiettm,  362. 
Arotoa,  334,  848. 
arcoata,  399,  401,  447. 


argenteuro,  357,  405,  411. 
Arthbodontbs,  331. 
Astomum,  364. 
Atrichum,  456. 
atrovirena,  376,  378,  428. 
atroporpureum,  405.  410. 
attenaatun),  458,  459. 
AuLAOOMNIOir,  411. 
aurieulatut,  352,  463. 
axillare,  848. 

Barbula,  875-382. 
Bartramidula,  837, 895. 
Bartramibjb,  882,  837. 
Bartramia,  338-401. 
bimum,  404,  409. 
Blirdia,  834,  348. 
BlytU,  849,  860. 
Bonjeaoii,  349,  850. 
braeh^dontiumj  878. 
Brachtodus,  388,  884. 
braehyodut  fi,  867. 
Brachtthbciitm,  431, 

482,  488. 
brevirottram,  461,  462. 
Brownianom,  843. 
Bruchikjb,  848. 
Brachii,  888,  891. 
BruDtoni,  848. 
Bryblla,  363. 
bryoides,   363,   453,  454, 

456. 
Brteje,  832. 
Brtvm,    379,    882,   402, 

404,  406,  406.415. 

BUXBAUMIA,  459. 

BuzBAUXiKJE,  882,  341. 

csspitoM,  899,  400. 
cttspititiuin,  406,  410. 
calcareum,  866,  899,  400. 
calveaoens,  891. 
Gamptothboium,  482. 


CAMPTornEci&s,  840. 
Camptlopos,  884,  851. 
Campylostblium,  354. 
canesceos,  860. 
capillaoeum,  853. 
capillare,  404, 409. 
carneam,  408,  407. 
Catharinba,  841,  466. 
cavifoUn,  366. 
Cbratodon,  884,  347. 
eermummt  408. 
cervicolata,  845,  346. 
ehryteum^  427. 
chrysopbyllum,  446,  460. 
ciliata,  884,  886,  417. 
CmcLiDOTUs,  836,  886. 
cirdnatum,  435,488. 
cirrhata,  869. 
Clim AOiVM,  846,  426. 
coharent,  393. 
commune,  468,  469. 
commutatom,  446,  449. 
com'pactnm,  869,  462. 
complanata,  421. 
eoaretatmm^  891. 
condnnum,  424 
conferta,  358,  484,  486. 
eonieum^  367,  424. 
coDoideus,  392,  398. 
coutortum,  463. 
contruvena,  369. 
cordifoliam,  448,  446. 
convolata,  876,  878. 
CbMoat,  448. 
crioita,  866,  368. 
crista-castrpnaiii,  466. 
craadDerYium,  439,  466. 
critpa,  845,  420. 
erispuluM,  373,  387,  891. 
criapam,  864,  387,  891. 
craduro,  402,  406. 
CRTPHJBBffC,  417. 

Cryphjka,  889,  419. 
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cuneifolia,  876,  879. 
caprMsifurme.  445,  449. 
cupulatum,  386,  388. 
cuspidatura,  414,  462,  463. 
cymbifolium,  461,  462. 
ciirtipcndula,  418. 
curratMm^  418. 
ciirviooUum,  364. 
curvi  rostrum,  364,365, 372. 
cuspidatam,  363,  446. 
cylindricus,  347,  371. 
cylindraceum,  359. 
Cylinubothbcium,  339, 

424. 
GYHOr>ONTiiTM,  334,  848, 

354. 

Daltonia,  339,  414,  419. 
Daviesii,  359. 
decipiens,  453,  454. 
deroistfam,  434,  437. 
dendroidM,  426. 
depresAnm,  434,  437. 
deiiticulata,  348,  423, 424. 
Dbshatodon,  878. 
diaphanum,  387,  390. 
Dickaonif  457. 
DiCRAMBAB,  832,  343. 
DiCRAKOlDBA,  344. 

DiCBANUM,  845,  346,  848, 
849,  351-353,337,362, 
454.  455. 

DiClLANELLA,     845,     346. 

DiciLAKODOirnuM,  334, 3^3 
353. 

DiciioDOMTiUM,  334,  349. 

DiDTMODON,  347,  348, 
353,354,369,871-373, 
375,378,379,883. 

DirHYSCiUM,  341,  460. 

DiSTiCHiUM,  334, 353, 354. 

DiTiuciiUH,  336,  374. 

Donianum,  405,  409. 

Drummondii,  387,  390. 

Duvalii,  408, 

Elabmooonter,  331. 
Elatioreh,  356. 
elegants  423,  437. 
ellipticuiti,  360,  862. 
elode:),  446,  450. 
elongatum,  402. 
Kncalypta,  336,  884. 
Kntostuooon,   370,  395, 

396. 
Epiikmbkum,  337,  893. 


ericetoram,  394,  895. 
errthrocarpum,  410. 
EucLADniM,  870. 
eugyiiam,  412. 

EUNECREREAB,  339. 

EuRiiYNCUiUM,  438,  439, 
440. 

EUWEISSIEAB,  869. 

exaimulatum,  444,  448. 
exilis,  458,  454. 

faleata,  400,  465. 
fallax,  876,  379. 
fasicalare,  862,  894,  395. 
fastigiatum,  387,  389. 
6Iicinum,  445,  449. 
fiinbriatam,  461,  462. 
filiforme,  426,  450. 
FisfliDBNS,  453,  454,  455. 
flictida  j3,  380. 
flagellare,  310,  461,  462. 
flavovirens,  373. 
flexicaule,  374,  875. 
flexifolioa,  371,  872. 
flexuosua,  851,  852,  358. 
fluitans,  445,  448. 
fluviatile,  440,  441. 
folioauni,  460. 
funtana,  899. 
/ormosumj  469. 
FONTINALIS,  889,  419. 
fontinaloides,  885. 
fragiliA,  352,  377,  383. 
fuAcesccna.  349,  350. 
fiigax,  347. 
fulvella,  348. 

Girgensohnii,  461,  462. 
glart>08um,  431,  432. 
Gltphomitrium,  859. 
gracilis,  384. 
gracile,  425,  468,  469. 
Grevilleana,  345,  346. 
Grimmia,  343,  344,  354, 

359,  867,  370. 
GymnostoTnum,  364,  368, 

*369,  373, 877,  332, 395. 

Ilalleriana,  399,  401. 
hanuiloaum,  445,  449. 
hamulosus,  449. 
Ilnrtmanni,  355,357. 
IIedwioia,  339,  3G9,  417. 
HcDWiGiDiuu,  339,  417. 
Ileimii,  366,  367. 
hercvnicum,  456. 


ffeimii,  367. 

HhTBROCLADICM,  840, 

428. 
heten>iiialla,84<,  876,419. 
heteropteron,  428. 
heterostichain,  860,  861 
hians,  466. 
Hibemica,  877,  888,  897 

HOMALOTHBGlCTlf,  840, 

426. 
HoMODicm,  831. 
homomallani,  374,  876. 
HooKBRiA,  389, 882, 416. 
hornam,  418,  414. 
Homschuchiana,  878, 8S8. 
HuTCHiifSiAB,  887,  891. 
hygrometrica,  897. 
Uyloeoraiuni,  461,  462. 
Hymbnostomoic,  866. 
Uypnom,  421-452,  480, 

446, 466. 
HYP.HBAB,  340,  426. 

illecebniin,  481,  432. 
imherbe,  879,  417. 
inclinatum,  864,  404,  408. 
ineunut  465. 
.  in&ulana,  376,  880. 
intermedia,  382, 409,  448. 
tn/rtealcmi,  427. 
introflexus,  861,  862. 
irriguum,  440,  441. 
IsOTHKcruM,  426,  427, 

428,  438. 
itbyphylla,  899,  401. 

juUcenm,  410,  411,429. 
juniperinam,  468. 

E^Deiffii,  445,  449. 

lacnnosum,  450. 
laetevirena,  416. 
l^vigata^  358. 
lasvipUa,  879,  881. 
lamellata,  875,  377. 
lanoeolata,  866,  867. 
lanuginoaam,  860,  861. 
latifolia,  376.  381. 
Ai/i/b/tvm,  462. 
leiocarpum,  387,  390. 
Leptodontium,  372. 
Lkitobryum,  338,  412. 
Leptotrichum,  374,  375. 
Leskba,  426,  427,  429. 
Lkucodon,  339,  418. 
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Leugobbtsje,  832, 385. 
Lrvcobryum,  862. 
Lbocophjekab,  856. 
leucophtM,  858. 
ligulatum^  418. 
LiBoroBiuM,  441,  442 
Lindbergii,  445,  447. 
Httorale,  466. 
longipilu8|  351. 
longirostre,  853. 
loreum,  451,  452. 
lucens,  416. 
Lndwigii,  887,  390. 
luridus,  372. 
Ihteoluniy  369. 
lutescens,  481,  432. 
Lycopodioidea,  444,  447. 
Lyellii,  387,  890. 

majus,  849,  350. 
maritimum,  358,859,448. 
mediterranean  897. 
medium^  429. 
megapolitanam,  434,  486. 
MBRaiA,  415. 
micans,  435,  437. 
mieroearpoiiy  861. 
microstomum,  364,  865. 
Mildeanum,  432,  488. 
mratm««,  370. 
fiitiM»-  /),  882. 
minus,  450,  454. 
mnioidefl,  898. 
Mnium,  838,411,  412. 
moUascum,  445,  449, 468. 
Moageotii,  392. 
moniliforme,  429. 
Montagnei,  424. 
mucronata,   465. 
Muhlenbergii,  896,  897. 
MuUeri,  882. 
muralis,  876,  879. 
mnraU,  410,  434,  437. 
murorum  /3,  410. 

nannm,  457. 

Nbckbra,  339,415,  418, 

419,  420,  429. 
Neokbbila,  332,  417. 
nerrotvtf  378. 
nitidam,  843. 
nodifloram.  450. 
oatans,  408,  406. 

cbfoHgifoIia,  879. 
4tbtM$%folium,  462. 


ochraceum,  442. 
(Ederi,  899,  409. 
OuooTRiCHUu,  841,  456. 
Omalia,  422. 
orbicularis,  855,  856. 
Orthotubcium,  427. 
Orthotrichum,  332,  336, 

886-392. 
osmnndoides,  454,  455. 
ovaU,  858,  857,  366,  877. 

]>allen8,  386,  403,  408. 
pallescens,  404,  408. 
pallidirostref  440 
/>a/tM/r0.d5O,  4 1 2,44 1 ,442. 
papulosa,  876,  882. 
patens,  856,  857. 
pelluclda,  342. 
pellucidum,  349,  447. 
pendulum,  408. 
pennata,  421. 
petrophila,  464,  465. 
Phascum,  335,  343,  844, 

393,  894. 
PiiiLONOTis,  899,  400. 
phyllanthum,  388,  392. 
Physcomitrium,  337, 894. 
Physcomitkella,  337, 

394. 
pilifenim,  863,  435,  439. 

458,  459. 
Plaoiotheciuii,  339,422. 
platyloma^  409. 
Pleuridium,  388,  843. 
Plburochabte,  883. 
plumosum,  431. 
Pooonatum,     341,    456, 

457,  458. 
POHLIA,   406. 
polyanthas,  466. 
poIycari)a,  429. 
polygamum,  445,  450. 
polvinorphum,    402,    406 

446,450.  ' 

poly phy Hum,  360. 
polyphyllus,  454,  455. 
Polytrichejb,  332,  455. 

POLYTRICRUM,  341,    466, 

457,  458,  459. 
polytrichoides^  852. 
pomiformis,  399,  401. 
populeum,  481,  433. 
PoTTiA,  366,  868. 
prsslungum,  435,  439. 
princeps,  376,  382. 
proliferum,  480. 
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protenraro,  860,  862. 
pseudotriquetrum,     403, 

407. 
Pterooonium,  340,  425. 
Ftbuiotnandbum,  425. 

PTBnYOOPIlYLLUlI,  416. 

Ptychomitrium,  384. 
pulchellum,  390,  423,  424. 
pulvinata,  355,  356,  857. 
pumilum,  861,  386,  889, 

421,  436,  440. 
punctatum,  413,  414. 
purum,  443,  447. 
purpureu^  347. 
pusilla,  344. 

Pylaisia,  340,  427,  466. 
pyriforme,  395,  412. 

Racouitrium,  334,  860. 
rectum,  363. 
recurvata,  844,  345. 
recurvifolius,     871,     372, 

381. 
reflexa,  376,  381. 
revoluta,  376,  878. 
revolvens,  444,  448. 
rhabdocarpa,  884,  885. 
RuABDOWEissiA,434,347. 
Rhynchosteoium,    434, 

436. 
rigida,  375,  876,  399. 
rigidula,  376,  880. 
KiPABiB^,  885. 
ripariutf  385. 
ripariura,  440,  441. 
rivulare,  389,  431,  432. 
robu9ta,  355, 
roscnm,  406, 
rantratum,  41 
Rothii,  465. 
rubellus,  871,  372. 
rubellum,  461,  462. 
rufedcens,  345,  346,  427. 
rupestre,  864,  365,  889. 
rupettria,  454,  464,  465. 
ruralis,  376,  881,  382. 
ruseifoUum,  436. 
ntsciforme^  434,  486. 
rutabulum,  483. 

salebrosnm,  433. 
tanguinevm^  410. 
sarmentoeura,  448,  446. 
saztcola,  354. 
saxatile,  386,  888. 
ScHiSTiDiUM,  834,  358. 
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Sekreberianumf  846. 
Schreberi,  443,  447,  465. 
Schultzii,  855,  857. 
Scbwarzii,  351,  352. 
Bciuroides,  418. 
scoparium,  349,  350. 
Bcorpioides,  444,  447. 
Scottianum,  849,  350. 
secunduTn,  463. 
Seliokbia,  833,  844. 
Sendtnerii,  448. 
serictium,  4*26. 
Berpens,  440,  441. 
^erratum,  393,  413,  414. 
aetifolius,  851,  852. 
einaosa,  877,  888. 
Skitoputllejb,  841,  458. 
Sommerftltii,  450. 
spadicea,  376,  880. 
speciosum,  439. 
SpH.£aAi«GiuM,  337,  394. 
sphsericum,  398. 
Sphaonjms,  342,  460. 
Sphagnum,  460-463. 
spiralis,  355,  356. 
Splacbnobryum,  370. 
Splaghnum,  887,  397. 
splacbnoides,  415. 
splendens,  451,  452. 
squamosa,  419,  420. 
squarrosa,  345,  377,  888, 

451,  452. 
squarrosum,  462,  463. 
squarrulosum,  450. 
atagnatumy  456. 
Starkeana,  366,  367. 
Steoocakpi,  381. 
Stsreodon,  449. 
stereodonte2b,  339,  422. 
stellatum,  446,  450. 
Stokesii,  489. 
straminciim,  389,  448, 446. 
streptocarpa,  884. 
itriata,  iJ47. 
striatum,  390,435,438. 


striatolum,  435,  488. 
strietumy  459. 
strigosum,  435,  488. 
Starmii,  386,  888. 
auhflaceida^  879. 
subrotundam,  457. 
subrufa,  427. 
suhaeeundum,  462,  468. 
subsphsBrocarpum,  442. 
subulaU,  848,   845,  349, 

876,  381. 
sudeticum,  860,  861. 
Swartzii,  486,  489. 
sylvaticum,  422,  428. 
Syntrichia,  881,  882. 
Systeoium,  835,  864. 

tamarindifolius,  453,  454. 
tamariscinura,  480. 
taxifolius,  458,  454. 
Tompletoni,  396. 
tenellum,  368,    388,   484, 

462,  463. 
tenue,  364. 
tenttirottre^  371. 
terrettris,  385. 
Teemlalei,  406,  440. 
Tktraphis,  833,  842. 
Tetraphidkje,  331,  333. 
Tetraploih»n,  398. 
Tetrodontium,  848. 
Thamniubc,  428,  840. 
I'lIUYlDIE^,  840. 
Thdyidium,  840,  480. 
tophaceum,  378.  374. 
torfaceus,  351,  853. 
torquata,  855,  856. 
torquesceiiB,  404,  409. 
torta,  356. 

tortile,  365,  373,  374. 
tortuosa,  876,  882. 
ToRTULA,  286,  875. 
Tozerii,  405,  411. 
trichodes,  344. 
tricbomanoideB,  421,  422. 


trichophylla,  855,  857. 
THiGiiosTomiB,  885, 370. 
Tkicuostomack^  308. 
Tkichostomum,  S86, 847, 

357,  360,  376,  880. 
trifarium,  874. 
triquetrum,  451,  452. 
truncata,  866,  868. 

Uxx>TA,  390,  391. 
uliginosum,  408. 
WAbratuMj  462. 
UDdolatam,  412,  418,  492, 

423,  456. 
nncinmtHm,  444, 443. 
ungoicnlata,  876,  379. 
umigerum,  457. 

Vahllana,  876,  879. 
varius,  345,  846. 
velutinam,  481,  488. 
yemicosum,  444,  447. 
verticillata,  869,  870. 
vlnealta,  876,  380. 
viridisaimiu,  892. 
viridula,  369. 
yiridulai,  468,  465. 
viridulum^  465. 
viiieulouiy  429. 
Titiculoaam,  429. 
vulgaris,  884,. 885. 

Wahlenbergii,  403,  407. 
WarH€HM^  407. 
Wariieum,  403,  407. 
Wei&»la,   835,   844,  847, 

848,367,869,870,372, 
465. 

Webkra,  406,  407. 
Wilsoni,  866,867,  395. 
WrighUi,  370. 

ZiBHIA,  411. 

Zierii,  4Q5,  411. 
Ztqodon,  892. 
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XXXVIII. — A  PURTHER  CoMMimiCATION  ON  OPTICAL  SlCCHAROMRTRT, 
WITH  SPECIAL  R£F£RENCE  TO  THE  SUOAE  BeBTS  GROWN  IN  IRELAND  IN 
THE  YEAR  1872.      By  THE  PRESIDENT. 

[Read  to  the  Academj,  24th  Febraary,  1872.] 

The  Author  took  occasion  in  the  first  place  to  describe  to  the  Academy 
an  improvement  which  he  had  effected  in  the  construction  of  the 
Saccharometer.  According  to  the  original  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment, the  tube  containing  the  fluid  under  examination  is  made  to 
plunge  into  the  compensating  fluid,  the  length  of  the  column  of  this 
latter  being  determined  by  the  position  of  the  tube.  As  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  preserve  a  perfect  identity  between  the  temperature 
of  tlie  compensating  fluid  and  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  immersed  and  unimmersed  portions  of  the  tube  are 
often  slightly  different.  This  unequal  heating,  which  is  necessarily 
communicated  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  tube,  is  found  to  destroy 
the  perfect  polarization  of  the  light,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiment. 

According  to  the  improved  construction,  the  tube  containing  the 
fluid  under  examination  remains  flxed,  and  the  length  of  the  column 
of  compensating  fluid  is  regulated  by  the  immersion  of  an  empty  tube, 
closed  at  the  lower  end  with  glass,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  in  direction 
with  the  first  tube.  The  unequal  heating  of  the  fluid  under  examina- 
tion is  thus  avoided. 

Another  advantage  which  may  be  obtained  from  this  construction 
is,  that  it  renders  possible  an  arrangement  by  which  comparative  ob- 
servation of  two  fluids,  an  object  of  great  importance  in  all  such  ex- 
periments, is  greatly  facilitated.  Instead  of  a  single  pair  of  rests  for 
the  tube  containing  the  assay,  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  two 
pairs  capable  of  holding  two  tubes  in  a  position  of  accurate  parallelism. 
These  rests  are  set  in  a  sliding  plate,  thus  enabling  the  observer  by  a 
lateral  motion  to  bring  either  into  the  field  of  view,  and  thus  to  make 
comparative  observations  in  very  rapid  succession. 

Thus  in  the  present  experiment,  one  of  these  tubes  is  filled  with 
the  best  syrup,  and  the  other  with  a  standard  solution  of  cane  sugar. 
The  comparative  strength  of  these  two  can  be  obtained  with  great 
accuracy. 

The  author  observed  that  in  the  examination  of  beet  syrup,  at  least 
according  to  the  process  which  he  had  employed,  it  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  sufficient  to  make  this  one  comparative  experiment,  calcula- 
ting the  quantity  of  sucrose  in  the  syrup  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  due  to  this  sugar  alone. 

The  approximate  truth  of  this  supposition  depends  upon  the  facts 
that  the  grape  and  inverted  sugars  are  present  in  very  small  quantities, 
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and  that  as  these  sugars  have  opposite  rotatory  powers,  the  amount  of 
rotation  produced  by  their  presence  is  only  the  difference  between  the 
separate  effects. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  the  former  of  these  suppositions  by  submitting 
the  beet  syrup  uninverted  to  the  copper  test^  If  it  be  found  that  any 
appreciable  amount  of  the  copper  is  reduced,  it  will  be  neceBsaiy  to 
have  recourse  to  the  more  general  method. 

Beferring  more  especially  to  the  sugar  beets  grown  in  Ireland  in 
1872,  the  author  said  that  an  examination  of  these  beets  was  impor- 
tant, because  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  past  year  were,  at  least 
according  to  the  ordinarily  received  opinions,  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  sugar.  The  amount,  therefore,  obtained  from 
the  beets  of  1872  might  be  regarded  as  a  minimum ;  unless  indeed  it 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  hot,  dry  weather  is  essential  to  the  sugar- 
producing  qualities  of  the  beet.  Under  either  supposition  the  rest  of 
the  experiment  has  evidently  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  sugar  beet  can  be  profitably  grown  in  Ireland. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  the  result  of  four  specimens  of 
sugar  beet  grown  upon  the  Albert  farm,  Glasnevin,  in  the  year  1872. 

No.  of  root  Bfanure  used.        Water  per  cent  Sagar  per  ceot. 

1.  Common  Salt,    .     .     .     79-99     .  .     12*72 

2.  Sulphate  of  Potash,     .     80*27     .  .     13.18 

3.  No  manure,  ....    80*60    .  .     12*42 

4.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,     80*52    .  .     11*85 


Mean, 8034     .     .     12*54 

If  these  results  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  the 
author  for  the  sugar  beets  of  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  sugar.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that 
hot  dry  weather  is  not  essential  to  the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  the 
beet. 


XXXIX. — Descbtftion  of  l  Cohpasablb  Htoroheteb,  which 
Ebgisters  thb  Maximum  and  Minimum  of  Siccitt  and  Humibitt 
of  the  Atmosphere  in  the  absence  of  an  Obsebyeb,  with  Obsbb- 
TATioNS  on  its  EMPLOYMENT.  By  M.  DoNovAN,  Esq.  (With  Plate 
XXV.,  Science.) 

[Read  April  14,- 1873.] 

To  discover  the  presence  and  measure  the  quantity  of  invisible  watery 
vapour  contained  in  any  volume  of  the  atmosphere  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  for  the  attainment  of  which  hygrometers  have  been 
invented.     They  are  variously  constructed,  and  generally  of  a  material 
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which;  by  absorbing  moisture,  increases  in  weight  or  bulk;  or  in  some 
way  alters  its  state  of  physical  existence.  To  this  end,  animal,  vege- 
table, earthy,  or  metallic  substances  have  been  employed.  The  variety 
of  the  materials  and  contrivances  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  import- 
ance attributed  to  the  subject. 

Of  these  different  materials  I  have  selected,  as  the  hygroscopio 
medium,  the  string  manufactured  from  the  intestines  of  an  animal, 
which  being  twisted  and  dried  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  in  that 
state  arsorbs  moisture  from  damp  air,  or  gives  it  out  in  dry  air,  in  both 
cases  developing,  in  contrary  directions,  the  force  called  Torsion,  which 
is  the  agent  in  the  instrument  now  to  be  described. 

It  consists  of  a  graduated  circular  brass  plate,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  supported  on  a  pillar  and  foot,  and  carrying  a  perpendicular 
Btem  four  or  five  inches  long,  halt'  of  which  slides  up  and  down  in  a 
tube  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  edge  of  the  circular  plate,  and  may 
be  held  at  any  required  height  by  a  clamp-screw.  (See  PL  XXV., 
Science.) 

At  the  top  of  the  stem,  at  a  right  angle,  is  a  cross-bar  holding  a 
spring  to  which  is  attached  one  end  of  the  gut  string,  the  other  end 
being  connected  with  a  silk  string:  this  latter,  passing  downward 
through  the  centre  of  the  graduated  plate  and  pillar,  is  rolled  round 
an  adjustable  tightening-pin  acting  underneath  the  foot.  The  junction 
of  the  gut  to  the  silk  string  is  effected  by  a  brass  coupling  joint 
holding  a  horizontal  index,  which,  by  the  torsion  of  the  gut  string, 
points  to  the  graduation  of  the  plate,  which  it  nearly  touches,  and 
indicates  the  degree  of  moisture  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  But  the 
torsion  force  which  acts  on  the  gut  string,  being  not  equipollent 
throughout,  the  degrees  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  A  shallow  groove 
or  channel  traverses  the  edge  of  the  circular  plate,  the  use  of  which 
will  appear  hereafter.  The  circular  plate  shall  henceforward  be  called 
the  Dial :  it  is  graduated  into  100  degrees. 

Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  this  instrument,  in  the  principle 
of  which  there  is  so  far  little  originality.  I  must  now  enter  into  par- 
ticulars relative  to  its  parts ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  gut  string, 
the  most  important  of  all.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  such  strings, 
amongst  others  the  gut  strings  of  musical  instruments — such  as  are 
not  covered  with  wire,  and  selected  from  a  number  of  violin,  harp,  and 
guitar  strings  a  size  that  answers  my  purpose  fully.  As  sold  in  music 
shops,  these  strings  sometimes  contain  oil;  this  must  be  removed  by 
gentle  rubbing  with  soft  cotton  wool ;  forcible  stretching  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  such  would  destroy  or  greatly  impair  the  hygro- 
scopic power.  The  gut  string  being  cut  to  the  proper  length,  one  end 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  end  of  a  thin  string  consisting  of  a  few 
fibres  of  floss-silk,  the  connexion  being  made  by  two  minute  conical 
pieces  of  brass,  which  screw  together,  base  to  base,  leaving  a  cavity 
in  their  substance.  A  very  small  hole  is  drilled  through  the  apex  of 
each,  one  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  gut  string,  and  the  other  the 
silk.    The  screw  on  one  of  the  conical  pieces  is  received  into  the  other, 
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and  between  them  is  the  horizontal  index  which  points  to  the  degrees 
on  the  graduated  diaL  The  gut  string  is  secured  in  its  cone  by  a* 
knob  on  its  end,  which  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  hole.  The  silk 
string  is  secured  in  the  other  cone  by  a  knot.  The  gut-string  and 
silk  then  form  one  straight  continuous  line,  held  together  by  the  little 
brass  double  cone  connexion  which  keeps  them  firmly  joined  when 
the  two  pieces  are  screwed  together  with  the  index  between.  This 
is  what  I  shall  henceforward  call  the  Com  pound- line :  when  in  its 
place,  the  silk  portion  should  be  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 
gut  string,  which,  not  including  the  part  above  the  cross-bar,  may  be 
3^  inches  long,  or  more  if  found  necessary. 

The  compound-line  is  the  important  and  acting  portion  of  the 
whole  instrument.  The  manufacturer  of  the  gut  portion,  in  fitting 
it  for  its  uses,  had  twisted  it  while  recent  into  several  spiral  convolu- 
tions ;  after  which  it  was  dried.  When  fitted  in  the  hygrometer  for 
use,  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  shortens  a  little,  untwists 
more  or  less,  and  its  position  being  vertical,  and  having  the  index 
attached  horizontally  to  its  lower  end,  where  it  joins  the  silk  and  has 
the  greatest  freedom  of  motion,  it  turns  the  index  round  over  the 
horizontal  graduated  dial,  and  thus  indicates  the  degree  of  moisture 
which  the  atmosphere  was  at  that  time  capable  of  imparting.  This 
it  does  because  the  lower  end  is  at  liberty,  while  the  upper  end  is 
confined :  I  say  at  liberty,  for  being  rather  loosely  held  by  a  few  fibres 
of  fioss-silk,  scarcely  any  obstruction  is  ofiered. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  hygrometer  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
gut  string  and  its  management,  a  minute  description  will  not  be 
deemed  unnecessary.  The  gut  string  employed  measured  three  feet, 
and  weighed  three  grains  and  a  quarter :  it  is  I  believe  the  thinnest 
string  in  use.  The  necessary  length  being  cut  off,  a  knob  is  to  be 
formed  on  one  end  by  a  momentary  scorching  in  the  fiame  of  a  candle. 
This  knob  is  to  be  softened  by  immersion  in  water  to  the  depth  of  ^ 
inch  for  half  an  hour.  The  gut  being  drawn  through  the  hole  in  one 
of  the  brass  cones,  the  knob  will  fill  up  its  cavity ;  and  the  silk  line, 
knotted  at  one  end,  being  similarly  drawn  through  the  other  cone, 
both  cones  are  to  be  screwed  together,  and  the  compound  line  thus 
formed  should  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  frame  of  the  hygro- 
meter, the  tightening  pin  being  so  regulated  as  to  cause  a  «/tyA^  tension. 
The  knob  of  the  gut  line  will  in  a  few  hours  become  hard,  and  will 
have  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  cavity  of  the  cone  as  will  permit 
the  index  to  traverse  the  circular  groove  without  obstruction,  as  if 
turning  on  an  axis. 

The  chief  points  that  demand  attention  regarding  the  compound 
line,  the  index  und  the  dial,  are  as  follows:  the  compound  line  must  be 
central  and  vertical ;  tlie  index  and  diid  mu&t  be  horizontal  and  there- 
fore parallel.  If  these  conditions  be  not  accurately  fulfilled,  the 
instrument  must  necessarily  prove  a  failure,  as  will  hereafter  fully 
appear. 
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As  a  summary : — the  compound  line  passes  from  the  spring  at  the 
top  of  the  hygrometer  through  a  very  small  guide-hole  in  the  cross-har 
down  through  the  centre  of  the  dial- plate :  the  silk  portion  passes 
through  the  pillar  and  through  another  guide-hole  in  the  foot,  where  it 
is  secured  to  the  tightening-pin.  .  The  spring  is  necessary  for  preserving 
a  certain  tension  which  ought  to  be  yery  slight,  and  barely  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  compound  line.  If  stronger, 
it  will  interfere  with  the  twist  of  the  gut,  and  give  a  false  result  on  the 
dial. 

It  will  always  be  a  proof  that  the  compound  line  and  index  are  in 
proper  condition,  with  regard  to  each  other,  when,  on  moving  the 
index  a  little  out  of  its  place,  it  springs  back  beyond  its  previous 
situation,  and  vibrates  a  few  times  back  and  forward  over  the  degree 
on  which  it  is  to  settle ;  but  not  with  much  force,  for  that  would  be  a 
proof  that  its  tension  is  too  great,  and  a  fdse  indication  would  be  given. 
This  vibration  should  be  always  sought  as  a  test  that  the  tension  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  gut  line  from  turning  without  carrying  the 
index.  The  proper  degree  of  tension  can  be  obtained  by  the  counter- 
acting influence  on  each  other  of  the  spring  at  the  top  and  the  tighten- 
ing-pin at  the  bottom ;  and  both  of  these  agents  can  be  so  antagonized 
that  the  index  will  revolve  without  touching  the  groove,  or  passing 
over  the  markers  when  such  are  used. 

If  the  compound  line  and  dial  be  not  exactly  at  right  angles,  the 
index,  in  revolving,  wilf  occasionally  rub  the  dial  and  obstruct  the 
feeble  torsion  force  acting  on  the  distant  end  of  the  index.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  instrument  depends  mainly  on  the  due  freedom  of  the  index, 
which  has  to  fulfil  another  important  function  hereafter  to  be  described. 
But  the  index  may  be  free  in  another  sense  which  would  altogether 
defeat  the  object  of  the  instrument :  if  the  two  inverted  cones,  which 
cantain  the  knobs  of  gut  and  silk,  be  not  screwed  so  closely  as  to  carry 
the  index  along  with  them,  the  latter  will  have  no  effect,  and  indicate 
nothing. 

It  would  be  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  if  the  small  additional 
expense  were  incurred  of  gilding  it,  as  it  might  then  be  occasionally  left 
uncovered  in  the  open  air,  even  during  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow — occur- 
rences of  no  small  interest  to  the  hygroscopist  Whether  gilt  or  not, 
it  will  be  proper  to  append  to  the  instrument  a  glass  receiver  ground 
air-tight  to  a  thick  glass  plate,  in  the  manner  of  an  air-pump.  With 
these,  many  interesting  experiments  and  observations  may  be  made ;  and 
they  will  serve  to  protect  the  gut  line,  when  not  in  use,  from  the  action 
of  the  weather,  as  while  under  the  receiver  it  does  not  obey  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphera  They  will  also  protect  the  hygrometer  from  the 
corroding  agency  of  damp  and  acid  vapours,  both  of  which  would  be 
specially  injurious  to  the  necessary  polish  of  the  groove. 

'The  glass  plate  and  receiver  are  applicable  to  other  and  more  impor- 
tant services.  It  may  be  occasionally  found  necessary  to  expose  the 
hygrometer  to  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  dryness  at  a  time  when  per- 
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haps  it  has  been  long  raiaing.  For  effecting  this  purpose  conveniently, 
two  or  three  discs  of  spongio-piline  (a  substance  weU  known  to  the 
medical  profession),  of  such  a  size  as  will  fit  in  the  glass  receiver,  are  to 
be  soaked  in  hot  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  per- 
fectly dried  before  a  fire.  These  are  to  be  kept  for  occasional  use  care- 
fully secluded  from  the  air:  they  may  sometimes  require  to  be  r€ dried. 

When  the  effect  of  air  of  extreme  siccity  is  required  for  a  hygro- 
metrical  experiment,  these  discs  are  to  be  laid  on  the  glass  plate,  covered 
with  a  disc  of  card-paper,  the  hygrometer  placed  on  the  card,  and  the 
receiver,  its  edge  slightly  greased,  over  all.  The  motion  of  the  index 
will  immediately  retrograde  through  90®,  80°,  70°,  &c. 

Should  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  moisture  be  required,  several  discs 
of  blotting  paper,  soizked  in  water,  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  saturated 
spongio-piline :  the  motion  of  the  index  will  be  through  10°,  20®, 
30°,  &c. 

There  is  a  fact  deserving  of  notice  here,  which,  if  unattended  to, 
might  lead  to  misconception  in  the  management  of  experiments  with 
this  hygrometer.  When  the  gut  line  has  been  dried  to  its  apparent 
maximum,  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  if  the  receiver  containing 
the  hygrometer  be  immediately  placed  in  hot  summer  sunshine,  the 
index  will  indicate  increasing  dryness,  to  the  extent  of  40  or  even 
60  degrees.  This  fact  might  lead  to  a  doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
chemical  means  made  use  of  for  absorbing  moisture,  but  it  may  be 
explained  by  attributing  the  appearance  of  increased  dryness  to  in- 
creased twisting  of  the  gut  line  by  heat,  without  any  extrusion  of 
moisture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  exsiccation  will  give  reliable 
results  if  performed  in  the  shade.  Winter  sunshine  has  almost 
no  effect. 

The  degree  indicated  on  the  dial  would  give  but  little  information 
unless  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  situation  and  movement 
of  the  index :  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be  found  on 
the  dial  some  assistance  to  memory,  besides  the  degrees.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  use  very  small  spherules,  which  are  easily  moved  by  the  index 
during  its  progress.  They  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  light,  in 
order  that  they  may  roll  with  the  slightest  touch :  glass  is  a  good 
material,  and  we  have  markers,  almost  ready-made,  in  those  small  black 
beads  used  by  ladies  for  ornamental  purposes :  their  size  should  bo  such 
that  100  shall  average  16  grains  weight.  But  they  have  two  defects; 
they  are  perforated,  and  are  in  some  degree  flat,  and  therefore  will  not 
readily  roll  under  a  weak  impulse.  Both  defects  may  be  remedied  by 
the  following  process.  If  one  of  these  beads  be  placed  on  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  a  jet  from  a  voluminous  flame  bo  thrown  on  it,  by  means 
of  a  blow-pipe,  it  will  speedily  melt,  and  if  thoroughly  melted  will,  by 
cohesion,  become  a  nearly  perfect  spherule;  at  the  same  time,  the  hole 
closes.  When  about  to  be  used,  both  the  spherule  and  the  groove  must 
be  perfectly  clean. 

A  spherule  thus  obtained,  if  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  dial,  will 
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roll  round  it,  or  obey  any  impulse  communicated  to  it  by  the  index. 
It  will  remain  at  some  degree,  and  thus  mark  where  the  index  stood  at 
a  particular  time.  Or,  if  a  spherule  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  index, 
the  weather  being  damp,  one  will  almost  immediately  begin  to  remove 
from  the  other,  and  will  continue  to  remove  until  it  reach  the  maximum 
of  the  time,  or  until  its  course  be  altered  or  stopped  by  some  new 
atmospheric  change :  the  first  will  show  the  condition  of  the  air 
when  the  change  commenced ;  the  second  the  angular  amount  of  the 
change. 

To  enable  the  index  to  move  the  spherule,  it  is  provided  with  a  pin 
at  the  end  pointing  downwards  into  the  groove  of  the  dial,  but  not  so 
as  to  touch  the  groove. 

The  rotation  of  the  index  would  inevitably  sooner  or  later  throw 
these  light  spherules  out  of  their  proper  place,  or  off  the  dial  altogether, 
but  for  the  prevention  of  the  shallow  groove  in  which  they  are  placed. 

There  are  seasons  when  long  continued  rains  render  the  atmosphere 
80  loaded  with  moisture  that  the  circle  of  the  dial  and  its  hundred  de- 
grees would  prove  insufficient  to  record  its  changes.  The  index  having 
traversed  the  entire  circle,  it  may  be  inquired  what  can  it  do  more 
than  go  round  again  and  again ;  and  how  is  the  hygroscopist  to  learn 
how  often  it  has  done  so  in  his  absence?  Means  are  provided.  Adjoin- 
ing that  part  of  the  circular  groove  marked  0  or  zero  is  a  perforation  in 
the  dial  wide  enough  to  allow  a  spherule  to  pass  through  it.  When  the 
spherule  on  duty  has  been  chased  from  its  first  position  beside  the  zero, 
all  round  the  circular  groove,  it  drops  through  the  perforation  into  the 
receiver  underneath,  and  its  absence  from  the  dial  indicates  that  one  round 
(or  1 00  degrees)  has  been  accomplished.  The  index  proceeds  on  its  course ; 
and  if  a  second  spherule  had  been  placed  beside  the  first,  as  should 
generally  be,  with  the  index  between  the  two,  the  perforation  being 
beside  both,  this  second  spherule  will  now  be  chased  like  the  first,  and 
will  drop  through  the  perforation,  thus  indicating  the  completion  of  a 
second  round  of  the  dial,  or  200  degrees.  The  index,  still  proceeding, 
will  at  length  pass  over  and  beyond  the  perforation,  and  thereby  indi- 
cate a  third  circuit,  or  300  degrees,  which  however  is  not  otherwise 
marked  than  by  the  passage  of  the  index  over  and  beyond  the  perfo- 
ration. Any  degrees  beyond  this,  to  which  the  index  may  have  arrived, 
short  of  zero,  is  a  decimal  of  a  fourth  round*  If  a  further  account  be 
required  to  be  kept,  two  new  spherules  may  be  placed  beside  the  index 
as  before.  More  than  this  there  is  almost  never  occasion  for,  as  such 
persistent  moisture  of  the  air  is  rarely  experienced,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resetting  the  instrument 

When  no  account  of  consecutive  rounds  of  the  index  is  required  to 
be  kept,  the  hole  for  the  fall  through  of  the  spherules  might  be  incon- 
venient. To  meet  this,  there  is  a  slightly  conical  brass  stopper  fitted 
to  the  hole  so  exactly,  its  surface  being  made  to  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  groove,  that  not  the  least  obstruction  is  opposed  to  the  rolling  of 
the  spherules. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  position  of  the  graduated  dial-plate  should 
be  truly  horizontal,  as,  if  not,  the  spherules  will  indicate  incorrectly. 
A  wooden  stand  with  three  levelling  screws  would  be  conTenient,  if 
not  indispensable. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  observe  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  its  changes  more  particularly,  it  will  be  proper  to  start  firom 
the  natural  zero,  hereafter  described,  which  point  may  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  ground  glass  receiver  with  its  glass  plate  and  discs  im- 
pregnated with  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  The  index  is  to  be  brought  to 
the  hundredth  degree  by  loosening  the  clamp-screw  which  confines  the 
gut  line  at  top,  and  turning  the  latt«r  round  until  the  index  point  cor- 
rectly :  the  gut  line  being  then  very  moderately  stretched,  and  the 
clamp-screw  tightened,  the  hygrometer  is  ready  for  use.  The  tighten- 
ing of  the  clamp-screw  generally  removes  the  index  a  few  degrees  from 
zero,  but  a  slight  turn  of  the  tightening-pin  one  way  or  the  other  will 
restore  it  to  its  place. 

While  the  hygrometer  is  in  this  state,  should  the  weather  be  dry, 
the  index  will  not  at  that  time  change  its  position,  for  it  is  already  at 
its  maximum  of  dryness.  If  the  weather  be  wet  or  damp,  a  spherule 
placed  in  the  groove  will  be  gradually  pushed  round,  according  to  the 
numerical  increase  of  the  degrees  engraved  on  the  dial,  until  it  fall 
through  the  perforation.  Dampness  and  dryness  alternating  perhaps 
several  times  during  the  day,  the  course  of  the  index  will  be  as  often 
reversed  until  ultimately  the  spherule  disappear,  indicating  that  100 
degrees  have  been  traversed. 

At  any  time  when  it  is  desirable  to  know  at  what  rate  the  atmo- 
sphere is  becoming  more  or  less  dry,  should  there  be  any  change,  a 
spherule  may  be  placed,  touching  the  index  at  each  side;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  observer,  the  separation  of  the  two  will  give  the  desired 
information  in  degrees.  In  such  cases,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  index  previously  to  zero. 

But  an  observer  may  then,  or  at  any  time  require  to  know  whether 
the  index,  now  apparently  at  rest,  have  been  advancing  in  dampness 
or  receding  in  dryness.  This  is  shown  by  a  minute  steel  bead,  at- 
tached by  a  fiaccid  fibre  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  to  the  balance-end 
of  the  index.  This  bead  will  trail  after  the  index,  and  thus  show  the 
direction  of  the  last  or  present  movement.  But  for  the  steel  bead,  in- 
spection of  the  hygrometer  would  not  show,  at  a  glance,  the  present 
state  or  lat<?st  change  of  the  index.  The  only  sufficiently  flexible  fibre 
that  succeeded  in  my  very  numerous  trials  was  a  bit  of  the  warp  of  the 
finest  French  cambric,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  softened  by  beat- 
ing :  every  other  fibre  tried,  whether  wool,  cotton,  or  even  cocoon  silk, 
failed,  being  too  elastic.  When  the  steel  bead  is  directly  under  the 
index,  the  weather  is  changing. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  advancing  in  damp- 
ness or  receding  in  dryness :  the  former  is  meant  when  the  index 
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moves  from  zero  through  1 0"*,  20**,  30%  &c. ;  the  latter  when  it  moves 
backwards  from  zero  through  90^,  80%  70%  &c. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  how  this  apparatus  would 
act,  I  proceeded  as  follows : — A  hygrometer,  made  according  to  the 
forgoing  description,  was  placed  under  the  glass  receiver,  on  its  plate, 
resting  on  several  discs  of  spongio-piline  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  well  dried.  The  arrangement  was  thus  left  for  two  days. 
The  index  had  ceased  to  move,  and  indicated  what  is  considered  the 
point  of  extreme  drjrness.  The  hygrometer  was  then  entirely  immersed 
in  water :  the  index  immediately  began  to  turn,  and  continued  to  do 
80  quickly,  until  it  had  moved  round  the  dial  ten  times,  and  a  few  de- 
grees over;  the  whole  time  occupied  being  62  minutes.  This  was  of 
course  the  point  of  extreme  moisture.  When  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  returned  in  69  minutes,  but  stopped  at  the 
ninth  round,  the  weather  having  become  cloudy. 

The  method  of  total  immersion  was  used  by  De  Luc  in  graduating 
his  whalebone  hygrometer,  and  by  Leslie  for  the  graduation  of  his 
ivory  instrument.  This  method  has  been  objected  to  as  not  represent- 
ing what  really  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  precipita- 
tion of  water  in  the  state  of  ultimate  division,  or  as  a  vapour  at  the 
point  of  deposition.  I  do  not  perceive  any  practical  difference  between 
the  two  modes  of  expression  :  what  is  deposited  is  water  in  ultimate 
particles,  and  if  these  coalesce,  rain  or  running  water  results,  which  is 
what  I  use  for  rapidly  producing  extreme  moisture.  When  a  gut  line 
has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  saturated  vapour,  it  is  found  covered 
with  adhering  globules  of  water ;  total  immersion  could  do  no  more ; 
the  gut  line  will,  in  either  case,  absorb  only  to  saturation. 

Whether  there  be,  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  a  region  of  absolutj 
dryness  is  of  no  use  to  inquire ;  but  that  there  is  a  region  of  extrems 
dryness,  we  have  the  evidence  of  those  who  ascended  in  balloons,  who 
reported  that  their  hygrometers  indicated  an  increasing  siccity  in  pro- 
portion as  they  ascended,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  paper  became  cor- 
rugated as  if  by  fire,  and  thirst  became  intolerable.  With  such  siccity 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  In  our  experiments,  we  attain  what  we  call 
extreme  dryness  by  the  employment  of  exsiccants ;  but  dryness  so  pro- 
duced is  probably  not  absolute.  I  adopt  therefore  the  two  fixed  points, 
extreme  dryness  and  extreme  moisture,  both  artificially  produced,  as 
the  limits  of  my  scale ;  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  conditions 
which  alternately  exist  in  the  heavens;  and  I  assume  the  hygrometric 
range  between  them  to  be  measured  by  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of 
the  gut  line,  as  shown  by  its  index  and  graduated  circle. 

A  hygrometer,  of  whatever  construction,  can  only  indicate  the  at- 
mospheric moisture  of  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  may 
be  called  its  local  atmosphere,  and  which  is  continually  changing, 
either  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  water  in  the  state  of  vapour ; 
or  by  change  of  temperature  or  of  pressure. 
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Berzelius  distinguished  water  into  the  three  states  of  aqueous  gas, 
aqueous  vapour,  and  liquid  water.  When  aqueous  gas  is  cooled  in  the 
air,  vapour  is  formed,  which  is  water  in  its  ultimate  division ;  but  if 
cooled  on  the  surface  of  a  cold  solid,  it  does  not  form  vapour,  but 
passes  at  once  into  liquid  water.  In  the  case  of  this  hygrometer, 
aqueous  gas  is  cooled  on  the  gut  line  and  becomes  water.  When  the 
index  stands  at  0  (represented  by  a  point)  the  gut  line,  having  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  exsiccants,  is  supposed  to  be  anhydrous. 

When  the  gut  line  begins  to  absorb,  it  begins  to  turn  the  index ; 
and  when  this  has  travelled  ten  times  round,  it  has  completed  the  hy- 
grometric  range  of  the  local  atmosphere,  and  of  the  instrument. 

The  length  of  gut  line  actually  in  operation,  exclusive  of  the  silk, 
which  gave  10  rounds  of  the  index  in  my  trials,  was  3^  inches;  but 
the  stem  which  holds  it  is  adjustable  to  a  greater  or  less  length  as  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  10  rounds. 

With  regard  to  the  working  of  this  instrument,  the  following  will 
give  some  idea,  being  the  result  of  a  trial  of  a  new  gut  line  in  what 
may  be  called  its  natural  state  without  any  exsiccation.  The  hygrometer 
was  covered  with  a  glass  cylinder,  half  of  which  was  lined  with  wet 
blotting  paper.  If  the  gut-line  had  been  previously  exsiccated,  it 
would  have  given  eleven  turns  to  the  index,  and  a  few  degrees. 
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A  similar  hygrometer,  being  totally  immersed  in  water,  the  index 
went  round  eight  times  in  five  minutes,  in  times  not  very  unequaL 

When  the  hygrometer  is  exposed  to  the  natural  dampness  of  the 
air,  the  first  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four,  or  five  revolutions  of  the 
index  are  scarcely  different,  in  point  of  time,  unless  the  atmosphere 
have  meanwhile  changed  hygrometrically,  which  it  so  frequently  does. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  thinness  of  the  gut  line.  Proper  lengths 
from  the  same  string  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  glass  tube  "of 
very  small  bore  sealed  with  wax.  A  gut  line,  long  in  use,  is  easily  re- 
moved and  replaced,  and  may  not  require  to  be  changed  but  after  a 
long  service;  especially  if  the  glass  receiver  be  constantly  kept  on 
when  the  hygrometer  is  not  in  use. 

This  hygrometer,  when  suddenly  brought  into  the  open  air,  after 
confinement  in  the  house,  although  the  index  may  immediately  begin 
to  move,  does  not  at  once  truly  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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as  do  those  of  Hooke,  Regnault,  and  others,  nor  until  the  index  have 
passed  rapidly  though  the  degrees  of  moisture  which  existed  in  the 
open  air  previously  to  its  exposure.  The  index  then  pauses,  or  passes 
slowly  for  a  while,  and  eiiows  the  real  existing  state.  The  ab- 
sorption of  water  into  the  pores  of  a  hard  elastic  substance  cannot 
be  instantaneous. 

The  hygrometric  range  of  the  instrument  may  be  assumed  to  con- 
sist of  any  number  of  degrees  at  pleasure,  provided  that  the  number  be 
comprised  within  the  turns  which  the  gut  line  is  capable  of  giving  to 
the  index.  The  gut  line  selected  as  the  proper  medium  for  this 
hygrometer,  wjhen  subjected  alternately  to  the  two  extremes,  in  my 
trials  gave  to  the  index  ten  rounds  of  a  circle  divided  into  100  degrees. 
Neglecting  a  few  redundant  degrees,  there  are  in  its  whole  range  1000 
degrees  between  the  two  extremes.  This  number  is  therefore  the 
denominator  of  a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator  is  any  number  of 
degrees  indicated  by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  of  the 
index  on  any  occasion.  Thus,  the  gut  line  having  been  previously 
well  dried  by  exsiccants,  suppose  the  index  to  have  moved  twice  round 
the  dial,  and  then  stopped,  the  fraction  of  saturation  would  be  -^^^q 
or  0-2.  Or  if,  after  an  absence,  I  find  two  spherules  in  the  receiver, 
the  index  perhaps  pointing  to  40**  besides,  then  the  fraction  of  satura- 
tion would  be  0*24.  If  the  index  go  round  ten  times,  the  atmosphere 
is  saturated  or  10;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  never  happened 
in  my  trials  with  this  instrument  unless  by  contrivance.  So  far  of  no- 
tation :  now  as  to  the  value  of  the  degrees. 

A  degree  on  this  hygrometer  represents  the  presence  in  its  local  at- 
mosphere of  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  moisture  which  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  saturation.  When  the  hygrometer,  having  been 
previously  well  dried,  marks  100°  (or  better  decimally  0*1)  that  is 
one  round  of  the  index  on  the  dial,  I  know  that  the  atmosphere 
contains  one-tenth  part  of  the  water  that  would  saturate  it  When 
the  hygrometer  marks  0*5,  the  observer  learns  that  he  is  in  an 
atmosphere  midway  between  the  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness. 
If  the  degree  indicated  be  0-84  it  means  that  the  index  has  gone 
round  the  graduated  circle  eight  times  and  40  degrees  besides,  in  all 
0'84.  Were  the  hygrometer  to  mark  any  degree  much  below  0*1, 
it  would  announce  an  intolerably  dry  atmosphere,  which,  if  permanent, 
would  prove  to  humein  beings  dangerously  unwholesome  or  destructive 
to  life. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  degrees  of  dampness 
are  convertible  into  degrees  of  dryness  by  subtracting  them  from  unity, 
and  taking  the  difference. 

As  the  agreement  of  two  hygrometers,  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  leads  to  a  presumption  of  the  correctness  of  both,  and 
as  comparability  is  desirable  for  many  purposes  of  research,  I  made 
several  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  hygrometer  here 
described  possessed  that  important  quality. 
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Two  hygrometer  frames  of  similar  construction  and  size  were  pro- 
cured. A  gut  string,  the  thinnest,  most  even,  and  most  equally 
twisted  was  selected ;  and,  from  the  middle  of  it,  a  piece  twelve  inches 
long  was  cut  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  which  weighed  0*54  of 
a  grain  each.  A  string  was  made  of  a  few  fibres  of  floss  silk,  very 
loosely  twisted  together,  divided  into  two,  and  a  sufficient  knot  made 
on  the  end  of  each.  The  gut  and  silk  lines  were  connected  by  the 
brass  cones  to  form  two  compound-lines  as  already  described,  and  one 
of  these  with  its  index  was  fixed  in  each  hygrometer  frame,  care  bein^ 
taken  that  the  same  length  of  gut  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
which  was  easily  effected  by  the  sliding  stem.  The  compound  lines* 
hanging  loosely,  resumed  their  natural  twist,  and  in  this  state  were 
left  for  several  hours.  Each  was  then  gradually  tightened  until  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  index  of  each,  when  moved  equally 
from  its  position  of  rest  and  suddenly  let  loose,  was  equal  in  both ;  and 
of  this  the  eye  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  judge.  The  more  rapid  the 
vibration  the  greater  the  tension.  The  weakest  tension  that  will  give 
vibrations,  and  carry  the  index  in  both  cases  equally,  is  the  proper 
condition  of  the  two  hygrometers  for  comparison.  It  shotdd  be 
stated  that  one  of  these  instruments  had  a  silk  string  twice  as  long 
as  the  other. 

I  shall  now  state  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  those  two  hygro- 
meters, placed  closely  beside  each  other  in  the  open  air,  and  under 
shelter,  during  eight  days.  In  this  period,  I  inspected  them  119 
times,  at  unequal  intervals,  while  the  indexes  traversed  the  dials  ten 
times  round — backwards  sometimes,  forwards  other  times — but  in 
effect  ten  times.  In  the  following  statement,  no  case  is  recorded 
wherein  the  indexes  remained  at  the  same  degree  as  at  the  preceding 
inspection : — 

In  15  inspections  the  hygrometers  agreed  precisely. 
In  18  inspections  they  differed  one  degree. 
In  14  inspections  they  differed  two  degrees. 
In    4  inspections  they  differed  three  degrees. 

During  these  51  inspections,  the  indexes  had  gone  round  the  dials 
six  times.  But  during  the  remaining  four  rounds  the  differences  were 
much  greater,  reaching  20  degrees,  and  once  25  degrees.  This  might 
have  been  foreseen ;  for  as  each  new  round  of  each  index  gave  its  silk 
string  an  additional  twist,  and  as  one  of  the  silk  strings,  being  but 
half  the  length,  offered  double  resistance  to  its  gut  line,  the  latter  was 
at  length  nearly  overpowered,  and  moved  its  index  more  feebly  and 
slowly,  while  the  unobvStructed  one  moved  nearly  at  its  original 
rate :  hence  the  increasing  difference  between.  There  may  have  been 
many  other  cases  of  agreement  not  here  recorded ;  and  but  for  this 
impediment  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  would  have  been  agreement 
throughout  the  whole  scale.  The  movements  were  very  numerous, 
the  weather  being  stormy  and  changeable. 
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At  a  subsequent  period,  I  made  77  inspections,  with  the  following 
results,  during  a  week,  at  unequal  intervals,  the  silk  strings  being 
equal : — 

In  31  inspections  the  hygrometers  agreed  precisely. 

In  13  they  differed  one  degree. 

In  18  they  differed  two  degrees. 

In    5  they  differed  four  degrees. 

In    6  they  differed  five  degrees. 

In    3  they  differed  six  degrees. 

In    1  they  differed  ten  degrees. 

The  instances  in  which  the  two  hygrometers  agreed,  or  nearly 
agreed,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce  a  belief  that  those  in  which 
they  disagreed  were  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  Regnault  found 
to  affect  his  psychrometer  momentarily,  which  he  says  ''  must  be 
attributed  to  the  successive  arrivals  of  air  which  contain  quantities  of 
moisture  often  very  different."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  a  difference 
of  three  or  four  degrees  in  a  thousand  of  the-  range  must  be  of  small 
effect  in  any  inquiry,  and  is  not  a  greater  imperfection  than  has  been 
found  in  other  hygrometers  of  acknowledged  efficiency.  Thus,  it  is 
stated  that  two  of  De  Luc*s  whulebone  hygrometers,  being  compared, 
were  found  to  differ  five  degrees,  although  the  scale  of  each  had  been 
recently  adjusted ;  and  that  the  best  hair  hygrometers  of  Saussure, 
when  compared,  often  deviated  several  degrees  in  the  same  medium. 
(Edinb.  Encyclop.,  Art.  Hygrom.,  p.  392). 

From  the  facts  stated,  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  hygro- 
meter is  a  comparable  instrument,  when  carefully  made  and  managed. 
There  is  one  other  office  which  a  hygrometer  has  to  perform.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  shall  inform  us  of  the  presence  of  water  in  the  atmo- 
sphere; we  require  to  know  how  much — the  ponderable  quantity  in 
grains'  weight  which  a  vacuum  of  a  definite  measure,  such  as  a  cubic 
foot,  may  at  any  time  contain,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
words  *' dampness,"  and  '^  dryness,"  give  no  precise  information. 

The  hygrometer  here  described  represents  the  natural  unsaturated 
state  of  the  atmosphere :  ten  rounds  or  1000  degrees  constitute  its 
scale  ;  all  less  numbers  of  degrees  constitute  its  iraction  of  saturation. 
This  fraction  is  the  measurer  of  the  moisture  belonging  to  all  existing 
temperatures  of  the  time  as  they  present  themselves;  but  it  does  not 
give  information  as  to  the  actual  ponderable  quantity  of  water  present 
in  a  certain  volume  of  air  or  space,  such  as  a  cubic  foot,  may  at  any 
time  contain. 

To  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  quantity,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  seek  the  aid  of  experiment  and  computation.  The  first  step 
will  be  to  find  the  dew-point:  the  easiest  method  for  which  is  the  cold 
water  process  of  Le  Roy,  recommended  by  Dalton,  Berzelius,  and 
others.  Suppose  the  dew-point  to  be  GO"*,  find  the  elasticity  of  that 
temperature  from  the  tables  of  Regnault,  interpreted  and  adapted  to 
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the  latitude  of  Dublin  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dixon.  Divide  that  elasticity 
into  the  height  of  the  barometer.  Divide  the  quotient  into  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapour,  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point: 
the  quotient  will  be  the  grains'  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  cubio  foot 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  that  time. 

Thus,  at  the  dew-point  60°,  the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  0-5178,  and 
this  elasticity  divided  into  the  barometric  height  30  gives  58,  and 
dividing  this  58  into  372,  the  weight  in  grains  of  a  cubic  foot  of  satu- 
rated vapour  at  60°,  gives  6*4  grains  as  the  weight  of  water  contained 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  atmosphere  or  space,  at  that  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated. 

This  computation  shows  what  weight  of  aqueous  vapour  would  be 
found  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  or  space  if  the  vapour  were  saturated,  but 
it  is  almost  never  saturated,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  long 
observed  the  psychrometer,  the  two  bulbs  of  which  almost  never  agree. 
In  De  Luc's  experience,  he  found  them  to  agree  but  once.  During  my 
own  observation  of  an  excellent  psychrometer,  I  never  found  the  two 
bulbs  to  agree  exactly,  the  difference  varying  from  half  a  degree  to  10 
or  12  thermometric  degrees,  after  six  or  eight  hours  of  incessant  rain  ; 
and  other  observers  have  found  the  difference  much  greater.  This 
hygrometer  showd  how  far  the  air  is  from  saturation,  that  point  being 
the  completion  of  the  tenth  round  of  the  index:  the  fraction  of  satura- 
tion shows  how  much  has  been  already  accomplished  of  the  computed 
quantity  of  water,  and  by  the  distance  ofthe  index  from  the  completion 
of  the  tenth  round,  how  much,  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

The  computation  shows  how  much  saturated  vapour  of  water  the 
cubic  foot  would  contain ;  the  hygrometer  shows  how  much  it  does  con- 
tain, and  also  the  deficiency — i.  e.  the  quantity  which,  if  added  to  that 
actually  contained,  would  make  up  the  computed  quantity.  If  the 
index  went  ten  times  round  the  dial,  the  atmosphere  would  be  saturated 
and  could  hold  no  more,  that  being  the  extreme  of  moisture.  But  as 
the  air  is,  we  may  say,  never  saturated,  the  index  will  not  turn  round 
ten  times,  unless  placed  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour. 
On  examining  the  state  of  the  hygrometer  at  any  time,  we  find  perhaps 
that  two  spherules  have  been  thrown  off,  and  that  the  index  points  to 
several  degrees  more.  Suppose  both  together  indicate  250°,  we  learn 
that  the  atmosphere  is  one  quarter  saturated,  and  as  computation  has 
shown  that  6*4  grains  of  water  would  be  saturation  at  60°,  and  as 
one  quarter  only  of  the  saturating  quantity  is  present,  we  learn  that  1  J- 
grains  of  water  are  suspended  in  vapour  at  that  time,  in  every  cubio 
foot  of  air  or  space. 

In  fine,  whatever  may  be  the  fraction  of  saturation  presented  by 
the  hygrometer,  that  will  be  the  fraction  necessary  to  make  up  the 
weight  of  water  which  computation  has  shown  to  belong  to  that  tem- 
perature when  saturated. 

A  few  suggestions  relative  to  the  care  of  the  instrument  may  be 
useful.     The  compound  line  should  not  be  kept  tight  when  not  in  use; 
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and  never  more  tight  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  its  rectilinear 
position :  if  the  index,  when  moved,  vihrate  much  and  very  rapidly 
the  compound  line  is  too  tight. 

Old  gut-lines  act  sufficiently  well  for  hygroscopic  purposes ;  but 
for  exact  experiments  a  new  gut  line  should  be  used  ;  it  is  easily  fixed 
in,  and  the  cost  of  a  number  of  them  is  almost  nominal.  The  silk  line 
need  scarcely  ever  be  renewed. 

When  exact  results  are  required,  the  natural  zero  should  be  the 
starting  point ;  in  other  cases,  any  degree  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  although  it  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  this  hygrometer  scarcely  acts  in  very  frosty  weather.  When  aqueous 
vapour  is  con\rerted  into  icy  particles,  it  is  not  in  condition  to  be  either 
absorbed  or  liberated :  hence  the  gut  line,  although  having  an  affinity 
for  water,  has  none  for  ice.  In  continued  hard  frosts,  the  gut  line  is 
even  permanently  injured  by  tension  and  rendered  unfit  for  service,  so 
much  so,  as  to  be  no  longer  affected  by  damp  or  drought,  although 
originally  moveable  by  the  breath  or  the  proximity  of  warm  hands. 

The  hygrometer  being,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  measure  of  moist- 
ure, that  degree  at  which  its  scale  commences  is  therefore  the  natural 
zero ;  but  throughout  the  foregoing  description,  the  word  zero  is  for 
shortness  used  to  signify  the  completion  of  any  round  of  the  circle,  that 
is  any  arrival  of  the  index  at  the  hundrdeth  degree  of  the  graduated  cir- 
cle, which  may  occur  ten  times  while  its  thousand  degrees  are  being 
completed.  The  natural  zero  can  be  practically  attained  only  by  ex- 
posure of  the  gut  line  to  the  influence  of  exsiccants  until  the  index 
stand  motionless,  which  may  not  take  place  for  several  hours. 

It  would  be  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  this  little  instrument 
were  it  viewed  as  a  philosophical  trifle.  It  may  be  made  conducive  to 
health  and  comfort,  and  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  warm 
climates  the  atmosphere  at  times  becomes  so  dry  and  parching  that  it 
is  found  necessary  to  ameliorate  its  effects  by  placing  vessels  of  water  in 
the  most  airy  parts  of  the  house,  and  in  bed-rooms,  and  even  on  warm 
stoves  in  order  to  promote  evaporation.  The  opposite  condition  of  re- 
dundant moisture  in  the  air  is  not  without  inconvenience — <*  We  have 
(says  Ganot)  the  feeling  of  oppression,  even  at  moderate  temperatures, 
when  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  by  moisture  in  which .  no 
evaporation  takes  place."  In  either  of  these  states  of  the  air  the  hy- 
grometer points  to  the  evil  and  to  the  remedy. 

The  instrument  is  available  for  ascertaining  the  dampness  of  new 
buildings  or  apartments,  or  the  suitableness  of  the  external  air  for  vale- 
tudinarians. It  may  prove  useful  to  tJhe  chemist,  its  small  size  rendering 
it  adaptable  to  his  purposes.  The  air  of  cellars  may  be  tested  as  to  its  fit- 
ness for  the  storage  of  provisions,  wines,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
manageable  hygrometer  for  aeronauts,  no  preparation  at  the  time  of 
observation  being  necessary.  It  is  convenient  for  comparing  the  air  of 
mountains  and  valleys  or  widely  separated  localities,  each  of  two  obser- 
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vers  being  provided  with  a  gut  line  from  the  same  string.  It  shows 
how  distant  or  how  near  is  the  point  of  liquefaction  of  vapour  in  the 
air,  and  thence  the  probability  of  a  fall  of  rain,  information  so  import- 
ant to  the  gardener  or  agriculturist. 

When  a  register  is  to  be  kept,  during  absence  of  a  few  hours  in  wet 
weather,  or  of  many  hours  or  even  days  in  dry  weather,  the  gut  line 
must  be  previously  brought  to  the  maximum  of  dryness  by  means  of 
the  exsiccation  discs,  and  the  index  brought  to  zero.  A  spherule  is  to 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  index.  On  the  return  of  the  observer,  if 
he  find  both  spherules  in  the  receiver,  he  is  not  necessarily  to  infer 
that  damp  continuously  accumulated  in  the  air  to  that  amount,  without 
intermission  :  there  may  have  been  advances  and  retrocessions  of  the 
index,  the  former  having  been,  on  that  occasion,  greater  than  the  latter, 
until  the  spherules  had  been  finally  pushed  through  the  perforation* 
The  spherules  and  index  together  give  the  maximum,  up  to  Uie  moment 
of  observation. 

A  method  of  bringing  the  index  to  zero  has  been  already  given,  but 
it  is  uncertain  and  only  approximate.  In  order  to  bring  the  index  pre- 
cisely to  zero  after  being  thus  approximated,  the  tightening  pin  will  be 
found  to  have  complete  control,  but  should  not  be  used  to  great  extent, 
as  it  affects  the  sensibility  of  the  gut  line. 

To  learn  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  any  time,  the  indication  of 
the  index  will  be  generally  insufficient :  it  may  have  previously  tra- 
versed the  circle  several  times  by  alternate  absorption  and  extrication  of 
moisture  by  the  gut  line,  and  of  this  the  index  gives  no  account.  The 
amount  in  degrees,  indicated  by  the  spherules  found  in  the  receiver,  if 
any,  must  be  added  to  the  degrees  shown  by  the  index.  The  sum  is  the 
present  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  proper  situs  of  a  hygrometer  is  the  open  air,  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  vicissitudes  of  weather.  It  may  be  inclosed  in  a  pocket 
lantern,  consisting  of  three  sides  of  glass  closely  glazed  in  a  japanned 
tin  frame,  the  fourth  side  being  a  door  with  many  air-holes  at  the 
bottom.  The  top  of  the  lantern  may  be  constructed,  in  the  usual  way, 
with  two  arches  of  tin  plate  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Hand- 
some pocket  lanterns  of  this  kind  aro  commonly  sold,  but  the  open 
arches  at  top  should  be  covered  with  muslin. 

The  lantern,  containing  the  hygrometer  will,  during  rain  and  high 
wind,  require  to  be  included  in  a  cubical  tin  case,  so  much  larger  than 
the  lantern  as  will  allow  the  entrance  of  a  sufficient  current  of  air 
through  one  side,  which  is  to  be  left  open.  The  case  should  be  loaded, 
at  bottom,  with  lead. 

The  hygrometer  should  stand  in  a  circular  shallow  tin  tray,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  inside  with  a  disc  of  cloth  to  prevent  the 
rebounding  of  the  elastic  spherules  when  they  fall.  This  is  the  receiver 
previously  mentioned.  It  shows  at  a  glance  how  many  spherules  have 
fallen. 

During  the  late  rainy  weather  I   made  a  number  of  trials  of  my 
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hygrometer.    I  shall  describe  one  of  them,  as  it  will  give  a  dear  idea 
of  some  of  the  preceding  statements. 

The  hygrometer  having  been  exposed  to  the  exsiccating  discs  in  the 
drying  apparatus  for  two  days,  the  index  stood  at  2^ — we  may  say  at 
zero.  Being  placed  in  its  lantern,  the  index  began  to  move ;  it  was 
raining  at  the  time.  In  two  hours  the  index  had  moved  round  twice, 
and  had  deposited  two  spherules  :  it  then  began  to  move  more  and  moro 
slowly,  stopping  occasionally  and  moving  forward  again,  and  sometimes 
retrograding,  but  still  it  progressed  until  it  reached  49°,  where  it  rested 
for  upwards  of  three  hours.  Calling  the  starting  point  zero  and  the 
resting  point  50°,  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  including 
the  two  rounds,  was  250°  or  0*25.  The  rain  had  ceased  :  the  index 
began  to  retrograde,  and  advanced  and  receded  alternately,  but  next 
morning  it  was  found  exactly  at  zero.  Thus  having  advanced  250°  and 
retrograded  150°,  the  gut  line  must  have  retained  the  aqueous  re- 
presentative of  100°. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  inference,  it  should  happen  that,  by 
subjecting  the  hygrometer  to  the  exsiccating  discs,  the  index  should 
retrograde  50°.  On  making  the  trial,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  this 
happened  exactly  as  it  ought :  for,  after  exposure  of  the  hygrometer  to 
the  exsiccating  discs  during  a  night,  the  index,  next  morning,  stood 
exactly  at  zero,  and  further  exposure,  during  several  hours,  did  not 
make  any  change. 

If,  without  this  second  exposure  to  the  exsiccating  discs,  I  had  at 
some  subsequent  period  placed  the  hygrometer  on  duty,  and  found  the 
index  to  point,  suppose  to  80°,  it  is  obvious  what  a  mistake  it  would 
be  to  conclude  that  this  degree  indicated  the  atmospheric  state,  the  real 
indication  being  180°.  This  source  of  error  must  be  always  attended 
to,  when  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  ascertained. 


XL. — Notes  on  Applied  Mechaktcs,  III.,  IV.     By  Robebt  Stawell 

Ball,  LL.  D.. 

{Continued  from  Proceedings,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2,  page  245.) 

[Read  April  14,  1873.] 

III. — Of  the  Theoby  of  Long  Pillars. 

In  the  "Educational  Times,"  November,  1872,  I  proved  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  formula  (previously  proposed  in  question  3809) 
connecting  the  load  on  the  pillar  with  the  deflection  of  the  centre  for 
the  case  where  the  curve  has  no  point  of  inflection — 


I* 

W  being  the  load  on  the  pillar. 
^    L  the  length. 
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curvw,  while  in 
the  BOme  order. 


E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

/    the  moment  of  inertia. 

D  the  deflection  of  the  centre. 
After  the  publication  of  ft.  3809,  the  Bev.  K.  Townsend,  F.T.C.D., 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  discrepancT  between 
my  result  and  a  similar  formula  arrived  at  by  Poieson,  M^caniquft, 
2nd  Edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  612.  Foisson's  formula,  translated  into  the 
present  notation,  gives 

The  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  Foisson  has 

conadered  ~  as  negligible  in  deducing  the  differential  equation  of  the 

finding  the  length  of  the  curve,  he  retains  a  term  of 

If  terms  of  the  magnitude  ~  be  retained  Ihrotifhout 

the  investigation,  as  manifestly  is  necessary  for  a  legitimate  approxi- 
mation, then  the  4  in  the  denominator  of  the  second  term  in  Foisson's 
result  should  be  replaced  by  an  8. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  expression  has  been  already  adverted  to, 
namely,  that  it  does  not  vanish  when  I)  vauisbes. 
IT. — Note  oh  a  Htdbodtnaxical  Theobbm  dus  to  Pbofgssob  Sioxeb. 

A  circular  cylinder  moves  through  an  indefinitely  extended  in- 
compressible liquid  :  determine  the  movements  of  the  particles  of  the 

The  present  not«  is  meri'ly 
to  present  in  a  geometrical  form 
the  solution  of  this  problem  given 
by  Professor  Stokes. 

Let  the  shaded  portion  of 
the  figure  represent  the  cylinder 
itf  which  0  is  the  centre. 

Let  A  OB  bo  the  direction 
in  which  the  cylinder  is  moving. 

To  find  the  direction  in 
which  a  particle  of  the  liijuid  P 
is  moving,  describe  a  circle  I'OR 
touching  AB  at  0,  then  P  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  tlie  circle,  ord  all 
points  on  the  circle  are  moWng 
in  the  directions  of  the  arrows. 
Further,  the  velocity  of  P  varies 

inversely  as  the  stiuare  of  the  distance  OF,  so  that  the  circle  APC  ia 
the  locus  of  points  mo\'ing  with  the  sawe  velocity :  the  velocity  of 
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every  point  is  therefore  fully  determined,  since  the  particle  at  D  moves 
with  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder.  The  Bonetic  energy  in  the  liquid  is 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  a  cylinder  of  the  liquid  of  the  same  size  and 
moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  cylinder  which  has  produced  the 
movement. 


XLI. — Description   of  an   Instrument  for  keeping   up  Artificial 
Respiration.     By  Dr.  Nicholas  Furlong.     (With  Plates  XXVI. 
and  XXVII.,  Science.) 

[Read  April  28,  1873.] 

The  instrument  I  have  used  for  keeping  up  artificial  respiration  was 
constructed  by  myself,  and  is  a  modification  of  one  originally  devised 
by  my  father.  Dr.  A.  Furlong,  of  Stream ville,  Co.  Wexford. 

Many  years  since  it  occurred  to  him  when  endeavouring  to  resusci- 
tate some  persons  asphyxiatc^l  by  drowning,  that  an  instrument  simi- 
lar to  what  I  have  sketched  in  section,  at  fig.  3.,  ought  to  prove 
useful. 

He  never  had  one  constructed  of  sufficient  size  to  test  its  practical 
utility,  but  his  model,  which  I  have  frequently  examined,  had  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  pair  of  bellows,  but  with  two  compartments,  each  of 
which  had  a  separate  pipe  or  tube. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  when  these  pipes  were  fixed  air-tight 
in  either  nostril,  and  the  mouth  and  lips  kept  perfectly  closed,  that  on 
divaricating  the  handles  a  a,  the  chamber  A  filled  through  the  pipe 
P  with  water  or  air  from  the  lungs,  while  the  chamber  B  filled  through 
the  lower  valve  with  fresh  air.  On  again  approximating  the  handles, 
the  chamber  A  emptied  itself  through  the  upper  valve,  the  chamber  B 
at  the  same  time  transmitting  its  charge  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs. 

Though  the  action  of  my  instrument  is  essentially  the  same  as 
my  father's,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  some  other  respects. — Fir  sty  in 
form,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  Secondly ,  in  having 
lut  one  pipe  inserted  into  a  third  or  central  chamber  C,  communicating 
with  the  other  two  by  means  of  apertures  presided  over  by  suitable 
valves.  The  importance  of  this  for  my  purpose  is  obvious,  the  trachea 
being  by  far  the  most  convenient  part  through  which  to  carry  on 
artificial  respiration.  Thirdly j  in  being  self-acting  in  one  direction 
through  the  agency  of  elastic  bands,  which  enabled  me  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  an  assistant,  and  keep  it  in  fuU  action  by  a  treadle 
movement.  Fourthly^  in  the  idea  of  a  regulating  spring  (Figures  4 
and  5,  PJ.  XXVII.,  Science)  over  the  valve  V  (see  Fig.  1,  PI.  XXVI., 
Science),  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  pass  directly  from 
chamber  A  to  chamber  B. 

The  regulator,  fig.  4,  would  only  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  large 
animals,  where  the  resistance  offered  by  the  lungs  was  very  great ;  it 
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may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
hedgehogs,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which  I  have  found  the  instrument  exhi- 
bited to  work  most  efficiently. 

The  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  is  fixed  underneath  the  operating 
table  by  three  strong  cords,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  the  inferior  part  is  like- 
wise fixed  by  cords  to  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  16  inches 
long  by  4  broad  and  J  thick.  The  other  end  of  this  board  is  hinged 
to  the  floor,  and  thus  acts  as  a  treadle.  Of  course  when  the  bellows 
is  closed,  the  end  of  the  treadle  to  which  it  is  attached  should  be 
raised  from  the  floor  sufficiently  to  allow  the  complete  expansion  of 
the  bellows  when  the  treadle  is  depressed. 


XLII. — The  Anatomy  of  Ch^ropsis  Libertensis.  By  Alexaitoek 
Macalister,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anaton^y 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.     (With  Plate  XXVIII.,  Science.) 

[Read  June  9,  1873.] 

Iv  1844,  Mr.  S.  G.  Morton  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  l^atural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  (vol.  ii.,  p.  14),  an  accoiint 
of  the  bones  of  a  small  species  of  hippopotamus  brought  by  Dr. 
Goheen,  of  Monrovia,  which  he  named  H.  minor.  These  bones  (two 
RkuUs)  had  been  procured  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul  River,  Liberia. 
The  name  Hippopotamus  minor  being  preoccupied  by  one  of  Cuvier's 
fossil  species,  Mr.  Morton  later  (Journal  of  the  same  Academy,  second 
Fcries,  vol.  i.,  1849),  substituted  H.  Liberiensis,  for  the  new  small 
form.  A  second  and  more  detailed  description  at  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Lcidy  led  to  the  founding  by  that  comparative  anatomist  of  a 
new  genus  for  its  reception,  which  he  at  first  called  Chaerodes  (pre- 
occupied in  another  department)  and  finally  Chseropsis.  This  creature 
has  more  recently  (1867),  received  another  name  from  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Gratiolet,  Ditomeodon,  which,  however,  being  subsequent  to 
Chaeropsis,  must  be  abandoned.  M.  Alphonse  Milne  Edwards  having 
obtained  from  Prince  Napoleon  a  skin,  a  skeleton,  and  two  skulls  of 
this  species,  has  written  thereon  a  monograph  (Recherches  pour  servir 
a  PHistoire  Naturelle  des  Mammiferes,  Livraison  2,  1868). 

The  present  specimen  was  found  by  a  native  hunter  in  Liberia,  by 
whom  its  mother  was  shot.  It  was  supposed  to  be  one  or  two  weeks 
old.  On  its  being  brought  alive  to  Governor  Pope  Hcnnessy,  he  kindly 
directed  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, in  the  care  of  Dr.  Price.  Unfortunately  on  its  arrival  in 
Liverpool  the  animiJ  caught  cold,  which  caused  violent  inflammation 
of  both  lungs,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  of  it  she  did  not  survive 
her  arrival  in  the  gardens  by  five  minutes.  By  this  time  she  was 
supposed  to  be  eight  weeks  old,  and  her  dimensions  are  as  follow; — 


"> 
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Inches. 

Length 22-6 

Height  at  Bhoulder,     11*5 


»»        M  hip,    

Girth  at  back  of  shoulder, 

„  „  front  of  thigh,  .... 
Length  of  head  from  snout  to 

front  of  the  ear, 


•  •       ^  •      •  • 


120 
22-6 
23-6 

4-60 


Inches. 

Width  between  eyes, 8*0 

Length  from  eyes  to  ear,  ....    2'0 

Length  of  fore  leg, 4*0 

Length  of  hind  leg,    4*5 

Length  of  rictus  of  mouth,    . .    6*0 
Breadth  across  angle  of  mandible  4*25 


The  skin  is  dark  brown  with  a  light  reddish  tint,  hairs  are  only 
present  at  the  base  and  within  the  ca\'ity  of  the  concha  auris,  as  well 
as  on  the  muzzle,  where  they  are  stiff,  and  a  few  scattered  softer  hairs 
exist  on  the  body. 

The  head  is  small,  the  face  shorter  than  in  the  common  hippopo- 
tamus. In  the  adult  the  eyes  are  midway  between  the  occiput  and  the 
snout.     The  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane. 

The  other  points  of  importance  in  its  osteology  are  so  carefully 
detailed  in  Milne  Edwards'  paper  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  them 
here.  My  specimen  showed  the  same  arrangements  as  far  as  they  could 
be  noticed  in  a  young  specimen.  The  vertebr©  were  seven  cervical, 
fourteen  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  four  sacral,  at  least  ten  caudal,  six 
stemebers  in  the  sternum,  and  a  wide  xiphoid  cartilage.  There 
was  no  ligamentum  teres  in  the  hip  joint. 

In  the  splanchnology  of  this  young  specimen  there  were  some  very 
interesting  features;  the  heart  was  wide,  short,  and  with  a  closed 
foramen  ovale,  a  small  Eustachian  and  rudimental  Thebesian  valve. 
The  rigbt  superior  vena  cava  is  large ;  a  very  fine  vein,  joining  the  left 
innominate  at  its  origin  to  the  coronary,  was  the  only  trace  of  a  left 
superior  vena  cava  ;  the  right  vena  azygos  was  large,  the  left  small, 
both  arch  over  the  bronchi  and  end  in  the  two  superior  cavaa ;  there 
were  no  valves  in  the  left  or  right  renal  veins.  The  aorta  gave  off 
from  its  arch  an  innominate  artery,  which  soon  bifurcated ;  one  branch 
being  the  left  carotid,  the  other  being  the  common  stem  for  the  right 
carotid  and  right  subclavian.  The  left  vertebral  and  left  carotid  arose 
separately  from  the  aortic  arch.  The  superior  mesenteric  and  coeliac 
axis  came  off  as  a  common  trunk,  and  there  was  an  inferior  mesenteric  ; 
the  internal  and  external  •  iliacs  arose  at  one  point  by  a  very  short 
common  trunk  on  each  side.  I  could  find  no  caudal  glomeruli  or  other 
trace  of  the  coccygeal  gland.  There  was  a  single  axillary  artery ;  no 
retia  in  the  upper  limb,  nor  in  the  neck.  The  common  carotid  bifur- 
cated at  the  lower  edge  of  the  larynx.  The  inferior  vena  cava  was 
thick- walled  above  the  liver ;  having  pierced  the  diaphragm,  it  was 
directed  forwards  for  a  short  distance,  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  then 
ascended,  pierced  the  pericardium  which,  as  in  the  walrus,  was  not 
attached  to  the  trilobate  single  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  finally  ended  in  the  right  auricle.  There  was  a  very  high  bifur- 
cation of  the  right  bronchus,  forming  very  nearly  a  median  tube.  The 
stomachs  wore  four,  and  as  usual ;  the  intestine  was  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  was  not  provided  with  a  coecum.     The  cboledic  duct  opens 
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six  inches  below  the  pylorus.  The  kidneys  wore  slightly  lobalatod. 
The  liver  was  solid  quadrilateral,  with  an  elongated  triangular  gall 
bladder,  an  obliterated  umbilical  vein,  but  no  ductus  venosus,  and  a 
vena  cava  imbedded  in  its  posterior  border. 

The  hypoglossal,  vagus  and  cervical  sympathetic  were  closely  con- 
nected ;  the  first  named  separated  and  passed  inwards,  the  two  others 
pass  downwards,  united  as  a  single  cord  as  far  as  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra. Here  they  separate ;  the  two  vagi  pass  inwards  behind  the  roots 
of  the  lungs  to  the  oesophagus,  where  they  lie,  the  left  behind  and  the 
right  in  front,  then  they  soon  coalesce  into  a  single  cord,  which  extends 
as  far  downwards  as  the  stomach,  and  there  it  terminates.  The  sym- 
pathetic cord  forms  immediately  on  its  separation  a  large  ganglion, 
succeeded  by  a  chain  of  others  as  far  as  the  diaphragm.  The  two 
trunk  sympathetic  cords  unite  around  the  coeliac  axis  and  form  the 
large  solar  plexus,  each  semilunar  ganglion  taking  the  place  of  a 
last  dorsal  ganglion.  From  tliis  the  usual  sets  of  branches  stream 
off,  and  the  trunk  nerve  on  each  side  passes  along  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
vertobnc,  forming  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglia,  the  last  sacral  being  a 
ganglion  impar,  and  the  inner  branches  form  a  large  hypogastrio 
plexus.  The  pleurae  as  they  pass  from  the  pericardium  to  the  dia- 
phragm are  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue  from  the  pericardium,  and 
have  branching  on  them  the  phrenic  nerves. 

The  brain  was  well  developed  and  well  convoluted.  The  callosal 
gyrus  was  long  and  rounded  behind,  the  internal  perpendicular  sulcus 
and  central  convolution  were  largo,  and  a  rudimental  calcarine  groove 
existed  on  the  postero- inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  The  upper 
surface  showed  many  shallow  involutions  and  well  marked  inner  fron- 
tal. The  Vorzwiclcely  Ist  and  3rd  plis  de  passage  externe  (Gratiolcjt), 
Zivickel  and  a  small  occipital  Zunqenformiges  Lfippchen  (Huschke)  exist. 
The  figures  (Plate  XXVIIL,  Figs.  1,  3)  will  show  this  lobulation 
better  tlian  any  description. 

The  myology  of  the  specimen  will  be  seen  to  present  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  hippopotamus,  and  a  more  distant 
likeness  to  that  of  the  pig. 

The  trapezius  was  a  single  inseparable  muscle,  passing  from  the 
inner  fourth  of  the  occiput,  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  back,  to  be  inserted  into  the  scapular  spine ;  its  lowest 
fibres  form  a  strong  tendon  into  the  tubercle  of  Retzius  on  the  scapu- 
lar spine,  a  separate  cleido-occipital  (=  clavicular  trapezius)  arose  from 
the  par- occipital  and  post  tjTnpanio  process  external  to  the  last,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  clavicular  deltoid  (with  which  it  is  continuous), 
having  no  trace  of  an  inscription  at  the  point  of  junction;  the  final 
destination  of  the  doltoidiil  part  of  this  muscle,  after  flowing  over  the 
inside  of  the  shoulder  is  into  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  external 
to  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus. 

The  stemo-mastoid  arose  from  the  presternum,  and  was  inserted 
along  with  and  in  front  of  the  last.  The  trachelo-acromial,  though 
very  separate  at  its  atlantic  origin,  is  blended  with  the  acromial  part 
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of  the  trapezius.  There  is  no  cleidomastoid  nor  omohyoid.  Of  these 
protractors,  the  stemo-mastoid  =  1  ;  trapezius  =  2*20 ;  trachelo-  acro- 
mial =s  1  '10 ;  and  the  cleido-occipital  +  clavicular  deltoid  =  2*50. 

The  rhomboideus  occipitalis  and  major  were  large,  the  minor 
small,  but  they  were  not  definitely  separable,  and  the  whole  exceeded 
the  stemo-mastoid  in  weight  by  |th.  The  latissimus  dorsi  arose  from 
the  three  lowest  ribs,  from  the  spines  of  the  hindmost  eight  dorsal 
vertebne,  and  by  the  lumbar  fascia  from  the  lumbar  spines ;  it  was 
inserted  along  with  and  partly  connected  to  the  teres  major  (which 
was  normal,  and  was  only  ^  of  the  latissimus).  These  two  muscles  in 
weight  exactly  equalled  the  combined  cleido-occipital,  clavicular  deltoid 
and  the  trachelo-acromial. 

The  pectoralis  major  consisted  of:  1st,  a  quadrate  prestemal  part, 
whose  fibres  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  into  the  fascia  of  the  arm 
for  the  whole  length ;  2ndly,  of  the  usual  sterno-costal  part,  which  ex- 
tended to  two  inches  of  the  linea  alba,  was  large  and  inserted  as  usual, 
higher  up  into  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  this  muscle  equalled  in  bulk 
all  the  neuro-scapular  muscles  together.  There  was  no  proper  pecto- 
ralis minor.  The  serratus  magnus  arose  from  ten  ribs,  and  its  levator 
anguli  scapulae  extension,  which  was  as  usual  inseparable,  arose  frt)m 
six  cervical  transverse  processes.  This  muscle  equalled  the  pectoral 
in  weight.  A  strong  stemo-scapularis  stretched  from  the  pre- 
sternum to  the  fascia  above  the  supra- spinatus,  by  which  it  was 
continued  into  the  meso-scapula ;  this  muscle  equalled  the  trachelo - 
acromial  in  size. 

The  deltoideus  arose  as  a  continuous  muscle  from  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  and  from  the  infra- spinous  fascia,  and  was  inserted  into  the 
deltoidal  crest ;  this  muscle  was  small,  only  half  the  size  of  the  stemo- 
scapularis.  The  supra-spinatus  was  to  the  infra-spinatus  as  14  :  9, 
and  the  tendons  of  both  lay  outside  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The 
supra-spinatus  was  more  than  double  the  deltoid  in  weight,  and  the 
sub-scapularis  was  very  little  larger  than  the  last-named.  A  sub- 
scapularis  secundus  could  easily  be  separated. 

The  coraco-brachialis  was  represented  by  the  long  form,  which  was 
crossed,  not  pierced  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve ;  this  muscle  was 
small  but  extended  nearly  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  teres  minor 
was  distinct  as  usual,  half  the  size  of  the  coraco-brachial  and  -^  that 
of  the  infrtispinatus. 

The  biceps  arose  by  a  long  tendon  from  the  summit  of  the  glenoid 
cavity ;  this  tendon  was  very  thick,  and  ended  in  a  penniform  belly, 
which  was  inserted  by  two  tendons,  one  into  the  anterior  and  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  other  winding  round  the  head  of  the 
radius  ran  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
becoming  confluent  with  the  orbicular  ligament,  a  slip  extends  from 
the  latter  insertion  into  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  biceps  withal  is  a 
small  muscle,  being  only  equal  to  ^  of  the  supra-spinatus.  The  brachi- 
alis  anticus  is  very  spiral  in  its  course,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  radius  below  its  head,  anterior  to  the  first  tendon  of  the 
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biceps ;  it  is  double  the  biceps  in  weight.  The  triceps  is  enormous, 
its  long  head  arises  ft'om  the  whole  edge  of  the  post- scapula,  and  the 
humeral  head  was  indivisible  and  closely  joined  to  the  scapular.  This 
muscle  is  four  times  the  weight  of  the  combined  biceps  and  brachiaUs. 
There  is  no  dorsi  epitrochlcaris,  and  the  external  anconeus  (which 
exists)  is  inseparable  from  the  triceps. 

In  the  forearm  there  is  no  pronator  teres,  nor  supinator  longus. 
The  flexor  carpi  radialis  extends  from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  base 
of  the  first  metatarsal  (that  of  the  index).  The  palmaris  longus  is 
half  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  nearly  inseparable  from  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  That  muscle  has  two  heads  which-  are  quite 
separate,  an  olecranal  and  a  condyloid,  each  of  which  equals  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis ;  they  were  inserted  by  a  common  tendon  into  the 
pisiform  bone,  and  the  palmaris  longus  external  thereto  ended  in  the 
flat  fascia  of  the  palm. 

The  flexor  sublimis  was  very  small,  equalling  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  sent  perforated  tendons  to  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  digits.  The 
flexor  pollicis  and  digitorum  both  arose  from  the  humerus  and  slightly 
from  the  forearm  bones;  the  former  was  ^rd  of  the  latter,  and  both  com- 
bined were  five  times  larger  than  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  jrd  the 
size  of  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  pronator  quadratus  was  very  small, 
barely  detectible,  and  did  not  occupy  |th  of  the  length  of  the  interos- 
seous space. 

There  was  a  single  extensor  carpi  radialis  which  was  inserted  by 
one  tendon  into  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  this  muscle  was  the 
largest  on  the  forearm,  equalling  all  the  digit  flexors  combined ;  there 
was  no  supinator  brevis.  The  extensor  digitorum  longus  sent  off  three 
tendons  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  digits ;  this  muscle  was  also 
large,  being  more  than  }rds  the  foregoing.  The  extensor  minimi  digiti 
sent  off  two  tendons  to  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  digits ;  it  was  exactly  half  the  size  of  the  common  extensor. 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  arose  by  a  tendon  from  the  external 
condyle,  it  wound  round  to  the  flexor  side  of  the  forearm,  and  was 
inserted  into  the  pisiform :  it  equalled  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  in  size. 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  was  about  the  same  size,  and  arose 
mainly  from  the  radius  as  well  as  from  the  interosseous  space ;  it  is  in- 
serted into  a  sesamoid  bone  at  the  base  of  the  1st  digit.  There  was  one 
lumbricalis  to  the  radial  side  of  the  4th  digit ;  an  abductdr  minimi 
digiti  from  the  pisiform  to  the  Ist  phalanx,  a  flexor  brevis  for  the 
same  finger  from  the  head  of  the  4th  metacarpal  and  an  adductor 
from  the  08  magnum.  The  dorsal  intorossei  are,  abductor  indicis  from 
the  scaphoid  and  Ist  metacarpal  to  the  1st  phalanx,  abductor  (radialis) 
medii,  ulnaris  medii,  and  abductor  annularis,  which  is  the  only 
bicipital  one  in  the  scries.  The  palmar  interossei  are  adductor  annularis 
and  a  long  (carpal)  and  a  short  (metacarpal)  adductor  indicis  inserted 
separately.     (Plate  XXVIIl.,  Fig.  5.) 
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The  splenius  arose  ft'om  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  spines,  and 
was  inserted  into  the  occiput  and  into  the  atlas ;  it  had  one  tendinous 
inscription.  The  serratus  posticus  extended  from  the  6th  to  the  15th 
rib,  the  trachelo- mastoid  was  large,  and  arose  from  the  last  cervical 
and  from  the  first  dorsal  transverse  process,  and  was  inserted  into  the 
para-mastoid  process.  The  complexus  arose  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th 
cervical  vertebrce  as  well  as  from  the  upper  dorsals ;  the  deeper  spinal 
muscles  were  as  usual,  the  scalenus  anticus  extended  from  the  Ist  rib 
to  the  2-7  cervical  vertebrsB,  the  S.  medius  from  the  5-7  cervical  and 
the  S.  posticus  from  the  7th  cervical,  both  to  the  1st  rib.  The  rectus 
capitis  anticus  major  stretched  from  the  2-6  cervical  vertebraB  to  the 
basilar  process. 

The  gluteus  maximus,  biceps  and  agitator  caudee  were  inseparable, 
and  arose  from  the  fascia  over  the  ilium  and  the  post  sacral  vertebrae ;  the 
insertion  was  continuous  along  the  outside  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  the 
knee,  and  thence  into  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  fascia  over  that  bone ; 
this  muscle  equalled  the  great  pectoral  in  weight.  The  gluteus  medius 
was  thick,  extended  even  above  the  iliac  crest  from  the  lumbar  fascia, 
and  was  inserted  as  usual ;  it  was  |th  the  size  of  the  last.  There  is  no 
pyriformis.  The  gluteus  minimus  is  wide,  f  th  of  the  last,  and  the 
marginal  part  represents  gluteus  quartus ;  internal  to  it  lies  the  glu- 
teus quintus,  which  arises  fleshy  under  the  origin  of  the  rectus  femoris 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  femur  below  the  great  trochanter; 
this  muscle  is  exceedingly  small.  The  tensor  vaginae  femoris  arises 
as  usual,  and  is  inserted  into  the  knee  by  a  strong  band  and  into  the 
outside  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  nearly  half  the  size  of  gluteus  medius.  The 
quadratus  femoris  I  could  not  separate  from  the  adductor  magnus,  nor 
could  the  condyloid  part  of  this  muscle  be  separated  without  tearing  from 
the  semimembranosus;  they  together  made  a  muscular  series  equal  to  the 
gluteus  medius.  The  obturator  exteruus  was  distinct,  the  intemus  and 
its  small  gemelli  was  j-rd  its  size. 

The  sartorius  was  twofold,  one  part  arose  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubis ;  the  fibres  passed  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
and  were  inserted  as  usual ;  the  outer  part  arose  from  the  sheath  of  the 
iliacus  tendon,  and  lay  parallel  and  external  to  the  first  part;  it  is  at- 
tached partly  to  the  patella  and  partly  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia: 
both  together  are  half  the  weight  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  the 
outer  is  to  the  inner  as  I  to  4. 

The  psoas  magnus  arises  from  the  ilium,  and  from  the  transvei-se 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  it  is  a  large  muscle,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  biceps  and  gluteus  maximus ;  the  psoas  parvus  is  small,  only 
being  the  40th  part  of  tHe  magnus. 

The  pectineus  is  very  minute,  has  a  very  small  insertion  into  the 
femur  anterior  to  and  above  the  lesser  trochanter.  The  adductor  longus 
is  larger,  being  ^  the  size  of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  semitendino- 
sus  is  inserted  into  a  point  on  the  tibia  f  ths  from  the  head ;  its  origin  is 
low  down  on  the  tuber  ischii;  this  muscle  is  equal  to  the  tensor  vaginae 
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femoris.  The  gracilis  is  very  wide ;  the  rectus  has  two  heads  as  asualy 
the  curved  one  heing  made  of  mixed  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres;  the 
whole  extensor  mass  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  including  the  rectus,  waa 
indivisible  and  equalled  the  psoadiliac  in  size ;  the  vastus  intemus  was 
the  only  part  slightly  separable. 

The  popliteus  occupied  the  upper  half  of  the  tibia,  arising  as  usual. 
The  gastrocnemius  had  two  heads,  an  internal,  double  the  popliteus  in 
size,  and  an  external,  a  little  smaller,  with  which  the  plantaris  was  in- 
separably joined ;  there  was  no  soleus.  The  tendon  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius was  attached  to  the  heel,  that  of  the  plantaris  ran  into  the 
plantar  fascia.  There  was  a  single  tibio-flbular  flexor  muscle  for  the 
toes  which  gave  off  4  tendons,  and  equalled  the  external  gastro- 
cnemius in  size.  The  tibialis  posticus  was  very  small,  and  tibio-scaphoid 
in  attachments.  The  flexor  brcvis  was  represented  by  a  few  fibres  in 
the  plantar  fascia.  The  tibialis  anticus  was  double;  one  part  arose 
from  the  tibia,  and  was  inserted  into  the  1st  metatarsal;  the  other, 
only  half  as  large,  arose  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  by  a  com- 
mon origin  with  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  was  inserted  far- 
ther forwards. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  made  a  transversely 
vertical  partition  on  the  plane  of  this  tendon,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cavity  only  communicated  with  the  posterior  by  an  opening 
behind  and  external  to  it;  this  occurs  in  other  animals  with  a 
femoral  tendon,  when  that  tendon  arises  anteriorly,  as  in  the  Nyl-ghan, 
Axis,  &c.,  but  not  when  the  tendon  is  very  much  lateralized,  as  in  Car- 
nivora;  then  it  may  not  pass  through  the  joint  cavity  at  all. 

The  extensor  hallucis  arose  from  the  upper  point  of  trisection  of  the 
fibula,  and  was  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone;  itia 
very  distinct,  but  very  small ;  the  extensor  digitorum  longus  arose  from 
the  front  of  the  condyle  of  femur  along  with  the  second  tibialis  anticuAy 
and  was  inserted  by  a  fascial  expansion  into  the  toes,  the  slip  to  the  4th 
toe  being  very  weak.  This  muscle  equals  the  second  tibialis  anticus 
in  size,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  the  corresponding  fore-limb- muscle. 
The  peroneus  longus  was  as  usual;  the  second  peroneus  is  a  p.  quinti 
arising  from  the  fibula  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the 
4th  toe. 

The  interossei  are  smaller  in  the  foot  than  in  the  hand,  they  are  as 
follows:  Abductor  indicis.  Adductor  indicis,  Abductor  medii  (tibialis), 
Abductor  medii  (fibularis).  Adductor  annularis.  Abductor  annularis, 
Adductor  minimi  and  Abductor  minimi ;  to  these  is  superadded  a  long 
adductor  minimi  digiti,  from  the  ectoouneiforra  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  minimus.     (Plate  XXVIII.,  Fig.  4.) 
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XLIII. — The  Muscular  Anatomy  op  the  Qobilla.  By  Alexandee 
Macalisteb,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  DubHn.    (With  Plate  XXIX.,  Science.) 

[Read  June  9,  1878.] 

A  YOUNG  female  gorilla  was  brought  home  in  spirits  by  Captain  J.  B. 
Walker,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool,  it  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  dissection.  Its  examination  was  conducted  with  great  care  by 
Professor  Haughton  and  myself,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of 
our  observations,  which  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  myology  of  the 
animaL 

The  occipito-frontalis  had  two  bellies  in  the  gorilla,  as  in  man  and 
the  chimpanzee  (Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1871).  The  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  has  its  three  parts  strong ;  there  is  no  lachrymalis,  but 
the  orbital  fibres  are  very  distinct ;  there  is  a  wide,  thin  tensor  tarsi. 
The  basal  head  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  is  inserted 
into  the  alar  cartilage ;  the  orbital  head  is  lower,  thicker,  and  wider,  in- 
serted into  the  same  cartilage.  The  levator  anguli  oris  is  distinct,  and 
ran  downwards  and  outwards.  There  was  no  distinct  corrugator  su- 
percilii ;  the  zygomaticus  is  a  single  wide  muscle,  as  in  the  chimpanzee. 
The  orbicularis  oris  was  red  and  thick.  The  depressor  labii  inferioris 
is  strong  and  normal ;  and  the  levator  menti  and  depressor  labii  supe- 
rioris as  are  in  man. 

The  masseter  is  thin,  the  buccinator  is  pierced  by  the  Stenonian 
duct,  and  a  cluster  of  Wardian  glands  surround  the  opening.  There 
is  a  dilatator  naris  cmterior,  but  no  pgsterior.  There  are  three  muscles 
for  the  ear,  as  usual,  a  strong  retrahens.  a  wide  attollens,  and  a  feeble 
attrahens.  There  is  a  strong  ligamentum  pterygo-spinosum  (Civinini), 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  muscular  band  with  similar  attach- 
ments. The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  is  stronger  than  it  is  in  man  ; 
the  longus  atlantis  is  attached  to  four  vertebree ;  the  longus  colli  is  as 
usual,  as  also  are  the  scalencs  and  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The 
omohyoid  has  two  bellies,  and  is  a  little  stronger  than  it  is  in  the 
chimpanzee. 

The  stemomastoid  is  to  the  cleidomastoid  as  *11  to  '04.  Duver- 
noy  stated  that  the  latter  was  the  larger,  but  Wyman  found  it  as  I 
did.  It  is  the  same  in  the  chimpanzee,  in  one  being  as  14  to  6,  in 
another  as  19  to  4.  The  trachelo- acromial  was  very  small  and 
clavicular  in  its  insertion,  its  origin  being  atlantic  as  usual ;  it  only 
weighed  eight  grains,  and  was  very  small,  but  larger  than  in  ^ther  of 
my  chimpanzees.  The  trapezius  does  not  extend  to  the  occipital  bone, 
except  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  where  there  is  a  fine  bundle  of  fibres 
passing  downwards;  it  was  attached  to  all  the  cervical  spines, 
but  only  ten  dorsals,  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  the  insertion  occupied  the 
outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  the  acromion  and  spine  of  scapula. 
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Tho  rhomboideus  has  no  occipital  origin :  its  lesser  (cervical)  part  is 
from  three,  and  its  major  or  dorsal  part  from  four  spines,  bat  thej 
arc  not  separable ;  and  tho  whole  muscle  is  larger  than  it  is  in  the 
chimpanzee. 

The  scrratus  magnus  arose  from  ten  ribs,  and  its  levator  anguli 
Bcapulee  segment  was  attached  to  three  cervical  transverse  processes  (4- 
6) ;  the  whole  muscle  equalled  the  rhomboid  and  the  trapezius  in  weight ; 
it  is  larger  proportionally  in  the  chimpanzee,  in  which  the  levator 
segment  is  more  distinctly  separable.  I  could  not  divide  the  serratuB 
in  the  gorilla  as  I  did  in  the  chimpanzee,  nor  did  it  extend  as  far  as 
the  twelfth  rib  in  the  former,  as  it  did  in  the  latter. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  is  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  four  lower 
dorsal  vertebroB,  to  the  three  lower  ribs,  and  to  the  lumbar  fascia.  It 
detached  a  dorsi  epitrochlear  element,  as  a  very  thin  membrane,  twenty 
grains  in  weight,  to  be  attached  to  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  :  this  is 
rather  larger  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  deep  spinal  muscles  are 
like  those  of  man  and  the  chimpanzee.  The  deltoid  is  a  single 
separate  muscle  as  in  man,  very  much  larger  than  in  the  chimpan- 
zee. The  great  pectoral  has  a  nearly  separate  clavicular  portion,  and 
BO,  not  like  the  chimpanzee,  it  was  smaller  than  the  deltoid,  while  in 
my  chimpanzees  it  was  larger.  The  lesser  pectoral  was  inserted  into 
the  coracoid  process  on  each  side,  and  had  no  trace  of  the  variability 
described  in  this  muscle  in  the  chimpanzee  {loc.  eit.) ;  it  arose  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The  subclavius  lay  under  a  very 
strong  costo-coracoid  membrane,  but  was  exceedingly  small.  Tho 
tendon  of  the  lower  pectoral  did  not  split  the  costo-coracoid  membrane. 

The  suprn8])inatu8  was  to  the  infraspinatus  as  1  to  2,  while  in  the 
chimpanzees  they  were  as  10  to  15  and  as  11  to  16;  teres  minor  is 
one- third  of  the  infraspinatus.  The  subscapularis  is  large,  frilly  equal  in 
size  to  the  sum  of  the  dorsi -scapular  (spinati)  muscles — not  quite  so 
much  in  the  chimpanzees (27  is  to  32).  There  is  no  subscapulo-humeral. 
The  teres  major  is  moderate,  one-third  the  latissimus  dorsi;  it  is  rather 
loss  in  the  chimpanzees.  They  are  arranged  as  in  man.  The  coraco- 
bracliialis  is  the  middle  variety,  like  the  human  normal  muscle,  and 
has  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  superficial  to  it ;  it  is  larger  than  in 
the  coraco-brachialis. 

In  the  shoulder  joint  there  is  a  strong  gleno-humeral  ligament 
(Plate  XXIX.,  Fig.  2,  F.  /.)  and  an  inferior  (Humphry's)  ligament. 

The  biceps  has  its  usual  two  heads,  of  which  tho  glenoid  was  to 
the  scapular  as  33  to  18;  this  muscle  is  nearly  twice  as  large  pro- 
portionally as  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  brachialis  is  anterior  and  not 
external,  it  ofiuals  the  glenoid  biceps  in  weight.  The  three  heads  of 
the  triceps  were  more  or  less  combined  in  th(j  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
The  extensors  are  to  the  flexors  in  the  gorilla  as  21  to  17.  In  the 
chimpanzees  they  arc  as  19  to  13.  The  anconeus  is  small  and  distinct. 
There  is  no  anconeus  internus. 

In  the  forearm  the  pronator  radii  teres  had  a  coronoid  head  (Plate 
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XXIX.,  Fig.  1)  large  and  distinct,  and  I  found  the  same  in  one  of  the 
chimpanzees.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  larger  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee. The  palmaris  longus  showed  what  is  not  an  uncommon  human 
anomaly,  viz. : — a  flat  tendinous  origin,  an  intermediate  belly  and  a 
round  tendon  of  insertion.  This  was  only  an  individual  variation,  as 
the  normal  palmaris  has  been  found  in  other  gorillas.  I  found  the 
same  variety  in  one  chimpanzee.  The  palmaris  was  rather  larger  in 
the  chimpanzee  than  in  the  gorilla. 

The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  had  its  usual  heads,  which  speedily  united ; 
it  was  one  third  larger  than  the  radial  flexor,  while  in  the  chimpan- 
zees they  were  absolutely  equal  in  three  of  the  four  forearms  dissected 
(in  the  right  arm  of  the  first  chimpanzee  I  found  the  flexor  carpi 
radiali  a  little  larger  than  the  flexor  ulnaris).  The  flexor  digitorum 
sublimis  had  a  radial  as  well  as  a  condyloid  origin,  and  equalled  the 
combined  radial  and  ulnar  carpal  flexors ;  this  radial  origin  is  large  in 
one  of  the  chimpemzees,  but  absent  in  the  other.  In  one  there  was  no 
tendon  to  the  little  finger,  as  in  Moore's  chimpanzee.  This  muscle  is 
twice  as  large  in  the  gorilla  as  in  the  chimpanzee. 

The  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  a  large  muscle,  was  double  the  last 
in  weight,  and  it  sent  no  tendon  to  the  pollex;  in  it  were  easily  discri- 
minable  the  germs  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum.  In  the  chimpanzees  it  sent  off  a  fine  silky  tendon 
to  the  poUex,  and  the  two  muscles  were  more  separable  though  their 
tendons  were  combined.  The  flexor  pollicis  mainly  supplied  the  index 
in  the  gorilla. 

Unconnected  with  the  last  muscle,  there  arose  from  the  fascia  over 
the  08  magnum  and  over  the  trapezium  in  both  hands  a  flat  tendon, 
which  narrowing  was  attached  by  one  slip  to  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx,  and  by  a  final  expansion  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  pollex;  this  was  evidently  the  true  flexor  pollicis  longus  tendon, 
and  it  lay  in  the  inter-space  between  the  two  polliceal  sesamoid  bonen. 

The  pronator  quadratus  was  very  small^  extending  for  one-fourth 
of  the  forearm,  even  smaller  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  supinator 
longus  is  moderate,  double  the  combined  pronators,  and  its  tendon  was 
split  by  the  radial  nerve.  In  the  chimpanzee  it  is  smaller,  not  being 
equal  to  the  pronators ;  its  insertion  was  as  in  man,  in  the  gorilla,  but 
on  a  plane  higher,  as  in  the  chimpanzee. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  one-half  the  weight  of  the 
brevier.  In  the  chimpanzee  they  are  barely  equal,  the  supinator 
brevis  is  one-third  the  size  of  the  s.  longus,  yet  not  quite  so  large  in 
the  gorilla  as  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  extensor  digitorum  communis 
is  inserted  mainly  into  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers,  and  by  a 
very  little  slip  into  the  fifth ;  in  size  it  is  half  that  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis digitorum.  The  extensor  minimi  digiti  is  not  only  attached  to 
that  digit  as  in  the  chimpanzees,  but  by  a  very  slender  slip  to  the 
foarth ;  this  muscle  is  one-fourth  of  the  last  in  the  gorilla,  only  one- 
sixth  in  the  chimpanzee.     The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  larger  than  in 
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the  chimpanzee  and  w^  attached  as  usual;  there  was  no  ulnaris  quinti 
either  in  the  gorilla  or  in  the  second  chimpanzee. 

The  extensor  ossis  motacarpi  pollicis  had  a  double  tendon  to  the 
trapezium  and  metacarpal  bone,  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  there  was  no 
extensor  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  that  of  the  second  was  one-third 
the  size  of  the  first  named  extensor,  in  the  chimpanzee  only  one-half. 
— The  ext<)n8or  indicis  went  to  the  index  finger  alone,  not  to  the  in- 
dex and  middle,  as  in  the  chimpanzees. 

The  thenar  muscles  were  attached  as  in  man  (Plate  XXIX.,  Fig.  3) ; 
the  abductor  pollicis  two-headed ;  opponens,  abductor  and  the  two- 
headed  flexor  brevis  were  quite  normal.  There  was  an  abductor  miwin^i 
digiti  from  the  pisiform,  an  opponens  from  the  unciform  and  a  flexor 
bre\ds  from  the  same  bone.  The  four  lumbricales  were  radial,  as  in 
man,  and  the  palmar  interossei  were  one-headed,  adductors  for  the  index, 
annularis  and  minimus,  together  with  an  extra  abductor  for  the  me- 
dius.  The  dorsals  were  two  -headed  abductors  for  the  index,  medius 
(radialis),  medius  (ulnaris),  and  annularis. 

The  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  were ;  psoas  parvus  very  small,  but 
present  as  in  the  chimpanzees.  The  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  were 
inseparable,  as  in  the  chimpanzees,  and  were  ten  times  the  former  in 
size,  very  nearly  equal  in  the  two  species ;  it  extends  as  high  as  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  quadratus  lumborum  is  also  normaL 
The  gluteus  maximus  in  the  gorilla  is  large,  somewhat  trapezoidal, 
separate  from  the  tensor  vaginsB  femoris  and  equals  in  weight  the 
gluteus  medius  and  pyriformis,  instead  of  making  j-th  of  these  only, 
as  in  the  chimpanzee.  This  muscle  is,  like  all  the  other  muscles  of 
the  leg,  absolutely  much  heavier  in  the  gorilla  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee, and  has  a  shorter  femoral  insertion.  The  gluteus  minimus  is 
mainly  marginal,  and  -gththe  size  of  either  maximus,  or  medius,  whereas 
it  is  Jth  of  the  metlius  in  one,  and  twice  its  weight  in  the  other 
chimpanzee  and  |^th  of  maximus  in  both.  The  pyriformis  was  insepa- 
rable in  both  the  gorilla*  and  one  chimpanzee,  separate  in  the  other. 
The  tensor  vaginae  femoris  was  one-sixth  of  the  gluteus  maximus  in 
weight,  and  quite  separate,  whereas  in  the  chimpanzee  not  only  was  it 
united,  but  it  was  only  about  tV^^  of  the  maximus.  The  scansorius 
was  uuite<l  to  the  gluteus  medius,  and  weighed  with  it.  So  it  was  in 
one  chimpanzee,  but  in  the  other  it  was  attached  to  the  gluteus 
minimus,  and  in  none  was  it  an  absolutely  independent  muscle. 
There  is  an  obturator  extcmus,  and  an  intcrnus  with  two  gemelli ; 
these  are  equal  in  the  gorilla,  and  nearly  so  in  the  chimpanzee.  The 
quadratus  femoris  equals  Jrd  of  the  obturator  extemus,  whereas  it  is 
one-half  in  the  chimpanzees. 

The  abductor  primus,  or  condyloid  adductor,  is  large  and  distinct ; 
the  adductors  magnus  and  brevis   are   fused  together;  the  adductor 


*  It  was  very  rotten  in  our  gorilla,  and  may  have  been  separate  when  fresh. 
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longxLs  is  small  and  separate,  and  the  pectineus  only  one-half  of  the 
last ;  the  whole  adductor  group  of  muscles  is  to  the  gluteal  series  as 
95  to  100,  while  in  the  chimpanzee  they  are  as  86  to  100.  The 
sartorius  was  normal  in  all. 

The  biceps  had  a  perfectly  separate  femoral  head,  which  was  half 
the  weight  of  the  ischiatic ;  it  was  much  larger  in  the  chimpanzees. 
The  semi-tendino8Us  had  its  usual  inscription,  and  exceeded  the  biceps 
ischiaticus  in  size.  The  semi-membranosus  was  equal  to  the  femond 
biceps  in  size,  thus  the  inner  hamstrings  were  to  the  outer  as  1 6  is  to 
15.  The  quadriceps  extensor  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  in  man; 
its  rectus  element  was  distinct  and  two-headed,  and  formed  |th  of  the 
mass;  the  extensors  were  to  the  flexors  as  100  to  70,  while  in  one 
chimpanzee  they  were  as  100  to  56  :  if  we  add  to  these  the  gracilis, 
which  functionally  acts  as  a  flexor,  it  materially  alters  the  proportion, 
making  it  in  the  gorilla,  extensors  :  flexors  :  :  100  :  97,  that  is,  prac- 
tical equality,  and  in  the  chimpanzee,  ex.  :  fl  : :  100  :  80. 

The  popfiteus  muscle  had  a  sesamoid  bone  or  cartilage ;  it  was  about 
as  large  proportionally  as  in  man.  The  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
were  inseparable,  the  internal  being  a  little  the  larger  ;  in  the  chim- 
panzee they  are  much  more  separate.  The  plantaris  was  absent  on 
both  sides,  both  in  the  gorilla  and  one  cjiimpanzec  ;  it  was  present  on 
the  right  side  of  the  other,  and  absent  on  the  left.  The  soleus  was 
larger  than  the  gastrocnemius  (31  :  29)  while  it  was  smaller  (14  :  17) 
in  the  chimpanzee ;  on  the  right  side  there  was  a  trace  of  a  tibial 
head. 

The  flexor  digitorum  longus  was  '36,  the  size  of  the  flexor  hallucis; 
and  on  separating  the  united  tendons  of  these  muscles  in  the  foot,  the 
flbres  of  the  flexor  digitorum  were  traceable  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  digits,  while  those  of  the  flexor  hallucis  went  to  the  1  st,  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th.  In  the  chimpanzee  the  flexor  digitorum  is  one-half  the  size 
of  the  flexor  hallucis,  and  it  supplies  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th  digits,  while 
the  flexor  hallucis  supplied  the  first,  third,  and  fourth. 

The  tibialis  posticus  was  a  strong  muscle,  inserted  as  usual  into 
the  scaphoid  and  ento-cuneiform,  but  it  sent  a  slip  to  the  head  of  the 
third  metatarsal  bone.  This  I  did  not  find  in  the  chimpanzee.  The 
flexor  digitorum  brevis  was  strong,  and  sent  no  slip  to  the  little  toe  ;  the 
accessorius  was  small  and  oblique.  The  tibialis  anticus  was  double, 
one  half  going  to  the  ento-cuneiform,  the  other,  which  was  only  ith  the 
size,  was  inserted  into  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  hallux.  In  the  chim- 
panzee it  is  the  same. 

The  extensor  hallucis  proprius  is  a  distinct  oblique  muscle,  much 
larger  than  the  corresponding  muscle  in  the  chimpanzee,  and  arising  as 
usual  from  the  middle  of  the  fibula.  Extensor  digitorum  longus  is  not 
much  stronger,  and  sends  off  four  tendons  to  the  outer  toes ;  t^e  flexors 
of  the  toes  are  to  the  extensors  as  3  :  1 .  In  the  chimpanzee  they  are 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  peroneus  longus  is  weaker  than  the 
brevis  (double  it  in  the  chimpanzee) ;  the  peroneus  quinti  exists  as  a 
tendon  in  both ;  there  is  no  peroneus  tertius. 
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The  abductor  hallucis  is  large  and  has  two  heads ;  there  is  a  flexor 
brevis,  an  adductor  (transversalis  pedis),  with  heads  from  the  4th  and 
3rd  metatarsal  bones,  and  an  opponens,  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
bone.  There  is  an  abductor  minimi  digiti,  a  flexor  brevis,  and  an 
adductor.  The  foot  intcrossci  are  like  those  in  the  hand,  but  there  is 
no  second  or  plantar  abductor  for  the  medius,  as  existed  in  the  hand. 


XLIV. — Thk  Muscular  Anatomy  of  the  Civet  and  Tayra.  By 
Alexander  Macalister,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

[Read  June  23,  1873.] 

Tins  Paper  is  based  on  the  dissection  of  a  large  Civet  Cat  ( Viveira 
Civetta),  and  a  Tuyra  (Galera  barbata),  of  Brazil,  both  of  which  died  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  exoskelctiil  muscular  system  in  the  Civet  was  well  marked,  the 
nuchal  platysma  running  nearly  transversely,  with  a  little  inclination 
forwards,  the  axillary  aud  abilomino-femoral  being  as  usual.  The  trape- 
zius is  threefold — the  first  arising  from  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  from 
the  occiput  to  the  fifth  cervical  spine,  it  joins  the  cleido-mastoid  along 
the  clavicular  inscription,  and  is  continued  into  the  scapular  deltoid. 
Tlie  superior  scapular  trapezius  arises  from  the  fascia  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  neck  from  the  fifth  cervical  to  the  second  dorsal  spines,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The 
inferior  scapular  trapezius  passes  from  the  five  upper  dorsal  spines 
to  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapular  spine,  as  far  as  the  tubercle 
of  lletzius.  In  the  Civet  the  clavicular  portion  equals  the  entire  sca- 
pular ;  they  are  0*54,  0*22,  0*27  respectively. 

The  stemo-mastoid  in  tlie  Civet  arose  along  with  its  fellow,  to  which 
it  is  unitod  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  neck  in  the  mesial  line  ; 
they  then  diverge,  and  the  insertion  is  round  and  fleshy.  It  does  notnnite 
above  with  the  trapezius,  whose  clavicular  part  it  exceeds  (=0*64). 
Cleidomastoid  is  quite  separate,  not  in  contact  with  its  fellow,  and  under- 
lies the  stemo-mastoid  above  ;  its  origin  is  from  the  tendinous  inscrip- 
tion ;  its  insertion  is  into  the  paroccipital  process  by  a  tendon.  The 
spinal  accessory  nerve  separates  these  two.  Cleido-mastoid  <=  0*19. 
In  Galera  its  insertion  is  into  the  paramastoid,  and  it  is  pierced  by 
the  spinal  accessory  ner\'e. 

Rhom])oideus  extends  in  the  Civet  as  a  continuous  sheet  from  the 
third  cervical  to  the  fouilh  dorsal  spine,  and  weighs  0.45.  In  Galera 
there  is  an  occipital  slip,  and  a  separate  slip  external  to  it  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  prescapidar  base.  These  are  quite 
separate  at  orifjin,  but  are  inserted  together  ;  the  rest  of  the  rhomboid 
stretches  from  tlie  last  one  or  two  cervical,  and  uppermost  three  dorsal 
spincB. 
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Acromio-trachelian  arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas 
and  from  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  longus  colli. 
It  is  inserted  remote  from  the  rhomboid,  at  least  2*1  inches  from  it ; 
it  weighs  0*28.  In  Galera  it  is  normal,  and  has  no  second  origin  ; 
its  insertion  is  into  the  root  of  acromion,  and  the  fascia  over  the 
shoulder. 

Splenius  in  both  is  largo,  thin,  and  arises  from  the  six  lower  cervical 
spines ;  its  insertion  is  occipitaL  The  trachclo-mastoid  arises  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  lowest  four  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  first 
dorsal,  and  it  is  iuserte<l  into  the  pjiroccipital ;  it  has  one  inscription. 
The  complcxus  has  iilso  an  inscription,  and  arises  from  tho  transverse 
prDCcss  of  the  4-7  cervical,  and  1-2  dorsaL  The  other  muscles  are 
normal ;  the  oblicjuus  capitis  inferior  being  the  largest  in  all.  Tho 
rectus  capitis  posticus  major  is  double,  one  part  being  thin  and  trian- 
guliir,  and  the  second  slrouger.  The  rectus  minor  is  normal.  Tho 
rectus  capitis  lateralis  is  close  to  the  obliquus  superior.  The  first 
intcrtransversalis  muscle  is  very  oblique,  passing  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  atlas,  parallel  to  tho  outer  border  of  the  obliquus 
inferior. 

Serratus  posticus  extends  from  the  4th  to  the  1 1th  ribs.  Transver- 
salis  colli  stretches  from  the  longissimus  dorsi  to  the  4th  and  5th  cervical 
transverse  processes.  Cervicalis  asccndens  passes  from  the  lst-5th 
ribs  to  the  four  lower  cervical  transverse  processes. 

Spinalis  colli,  and  the  deeper  muscles,  wore  as  usual  in  Carnivores. 

Sterno-hyoid  is  normal,  with  an  inscription,  its  origin  being  attached 
to  that  of  stemo-thyroid  in  Civet,  but  separate  in  Galera.  There 
were  no  omohyoids.  The  digastric  was  thick,  with  an  obli(][uo  inscrip- 
tion, and  a  posterior  insertion  into  the  hinder  half  of  the  mandible. 
The  hyo-glossus  was  normal,  weak,  with  a  slip  from  the  epihyal  iu 
Galera ;  the  stylohoid  thin,  fiattish ;  the  stylo-glossus  arose  from  tho 
middle  of  the  stylohyal,  and  was  wide.  In  Galera  there  was  a  masto- 
hyal  from  the  para-mastoid  process  to  the  stylohyal  bone,  and  athyro- 
cerato-epihyal  from  the  thyrohyal  cornu  to  the  cerato-  and  epihyal 
bones.  The  thyrohyoid  muscle  stretches  forwards  and  inwards;  the 
cricoid  cartUage  is  incomplete  in  front  in  Galera.  There  arc  three 
constrictors  to  the  pharynx,  and  an  isthmus  exists  for  the  thyroid  body  ; 
crico-arytaQnoidcus  posticus  is  large,  and  arytsenoideus  proprius  very 
email. 

The  superficial  ear  muscles  are  retrahens,  which  arises -by  two 
slips  from  the  occipital  crest  and  fascia,  to  be  inserted  into  the  back 
of  the  concha.  A  transversalis  nuchse  (F.  E.  Schulze)  very  wide,  and 
connected  with  the  nuchal  platysma,  lies  over  this,  and  is  also 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  concha.  The  masseter  is  very  large,  and 
extends  as  far  back  as  the  point  of  the  spur  of  the  mandible. 
A  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  posteriorly  above  the  tympanic 
and  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  passes  forwards  and  a  little  upwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  point  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.     There  is  no  uvula  in  either,  and  a  long  velum  in  both. 
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The  acromial  deltoid  is  small,  and  arises  from  the  top  of  the 
acromion  ( 0  •  1 2 ) .  The  clavicular  is  much  larger,  arising  from  the  clavica- 
lar  inscription,  where  it  blends  with  the  cleido-mastoid  and  clairicular 
trapezius  (0'54).  The  scapular  is  much  smaller  (0*09),  arising  from 
the  middle  third  (Galera,  or  half,  Civet)  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  inserted  the  highest  up  of  all,  under  the  acromial  part.  The 
clavicular  part  is  inserted  partly  into  the  brachialis  anticus,  and 
partly  into  the  humerus  (Galera),  or  into  the  radius  (Civet). 

Supraspinatus  was  in  two  parts  in  the  Civet,  one  from  the 
epiphysial  element  of  the  prescapula,  the  other  weaker  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  spine  ;  it  exceeded  infraspinatus  by  about  ^  (supra- 
spinatus «=0' 34). 

Teres  minor  arose  from  the  anterior  tliird  of  tho  scapular  border, 
and  was  quite  distinct  in  the  Civet.  In  Galera  it  is  very  short,  and  its 
nerve  has  no  ganglion ;  its  tendon  of  origin  is  slightly  connected  to 
that  of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

Subscapularis  is  weak  (0*35),  with  three  sets  of  fibres ;  a  middle, 
with  a  tendon  in  front;  a  supra- marginal,  and  an  infra-margin aL 
In  the  Galera  there  are  four  slips,  of  which  the  inferior  (subscapulo- 
humeral)  is  the  most  detached  and  fleshy;  none  of  the  capsular 
muscles  pierce  the  shoulder  joint. 

Serratus  map^us  arises  from  4-7  cervical  vertebne  and  1-7  ribs  in 
Civet  (8  in  Galera).  It  has  nothing  remarkable  about  its  lower 
border,  nor  has  it  any  anomalous  relation  to  the  rhomboid,  where  the 
prolonged  scalenus  posticus  lies  in  front  of  it.  It  does  not  extend 
far  forwards. 

Scalenus  anticus  is  small,  and  passes  from  the  sixth  cervical  trans- 
verso  process  to  the  first  rib.  S.  medius  arises  from  the  3rd-6th  verte- 
bra). Scalenus  posticus  passes  from  the  4th-6th  vertebrcB  to  the  3rd- 
6th  ribs  inclusive.  The  rectus  abdominis  in  Viverra  is  inserted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  mesostemum  and  by  tendinous  fibres  into  the  pre- 
sternum. There  are  seven  inscriptions  in  Viverra,  six  in  Galera,  in 
which  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  first  rib.  The  external  oblique 
in  the  latter  arises  from  the  6th- 14th  ribs. 

Tho  great  pectoral  consists  of  four  laminaj;  1st.  Prestemo-hume- 
ral,  slender,  transverse,  and  with  no  fibres  common  to  its  fellow  of 
tho  opposite  side.  This  in  Galera  is  distinct,  and  less  superficial. 
2nd.  Anterior  meso-stcrno-humcral  passed  from  the  first  and  second 
stemebcrs,  to  be  inserted  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pectoral  crest  of 
the  humerus ;  the  posterior  meso-sterno-humeral  arises  from  the  2nd  to 
the  5th  stemebcrs,  is  iusei-ted  into  the  upper  part  of  tho  pectoral  crest. 
4.  Tlio  xiphisterno-hunieral  is  slender,  and  inserted  into  the  fascia 
over  tho  origin  of  the  biceps,  beneath  tho  others.  These  parts  in  the 
(•ivot  are  to  each  other  as  the  following  proportions: — 0*13,  0*37, 
0.06,  016. 

Tho  fourth  pectoral,  or  tho  brachio-lateral  part  of  tho  panniculus,  is 
largo  and  extensive,  and  is  inserted  into  an  *'achselbogen,"  closely 
tied  to  the  humorus. 
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There  is  no  true  pectonilis  minor ;  but  there  is  a  subclavius,  very 
small  from  the. first  rib  to  tho  inscriptive  clavicle. 

Latissimus  dorsi  arises  from  oth  to  the  16th  trunk  spines  (Viverra), 
or  3rd  to  the  1 3th  (Galcra).  It  was  very  large  (1.49);  the  tores  major, 
attached  to  it  at  its  insertion,  weighed  0*22.  In  Galera  the  teres  is  in- 
serted into  the  front  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  tendon,  a  little  of  it  going 
into  the  bone  directly  above  tho  tendon.  There  is  a  well-marked 
dorsi-epitrochlear  in  the  Civet,  and  in  tho  Galera  there  are  two,  one 
of  which  arises  from  the  brachio-lateral  panniculus,  not  from  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  other  from  the  angle  of  tho  scapula ;  this 
second  part  is  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

Coraco-brachialis  is  a  0.  brevis  in  the  Civet  (0*02),  and  has  its  usual 
long  tendon  of  origin  ;  it  passes  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  tendons,  and  into  the  bone.  On  tho  right  side  of 
my  Civet  it  went  wholly  into  tho  teres  major.  In  the  Galera  there 
is  a  coraco-brachialis  longus  arising  by  a  tendon  from  the  coracoid. 
This  ends  in  a  pyriform  belly,  overlying  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  insertion  is  into  the  lowest  part  of  triscction  of  tho 
humerus;  the  nutritious  artery'  pierces  the  bono  at  its  insertion,  and 
in  this  specimen  sent  one  branch  upwards  and  one  downwards. 

The  triceps  longus  is  not  very  large  in  Galera,  and  tho  humeral 
heads  are  quite  distinct;  there  is  a  wide  anconeus  externus.  In 
Viverra  the  long  head  is  large  (0'95),  and  arises  from  the  entire 
axillary  costa  of  the  scapula.  The  inner  is  very  small  from  tho 
intemid  ridge  (0*07);  the  outer  is  larger  (0*51).  A  second  inner 
head  arise  from  the  pit  beneath  tho  head  of  the  humerus,  and  this 
joins  the  long  head  at  the  elbow.  A  short  fiat  anconeus  externus 
arises  from  the  fiat  space  above  tho  elbow  joint,  and  is  mainly 
inserted  into  the  synovial  membrane ;  it  underlies  tho  outer  head  of 
the  triceps  in  both,  and  weighs  0*05. 

Brachialis  anticus  is  strong  and  fleshy  (weighing  0*17),  and  ex- 
ternal as  usual ;  its  insertion  is  ulnar. 

The  biceps  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  by  its  long 
tendon ;  there  is  no  second  head,  and  its  insertion  is  radial. 

Supinator  radii  longus  is  well  marked  (0.05),  inserted  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  with  a  slip  into  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament ; 
it  is  proportionably  larger  in  Galera.  The  radial  extensors  of  the 
carpus  are  partly  separable  below.  The  longus  «  0*05  ;  the  brevis  0*09. 
The  supinator  brevis  was  well  marked  in  both.  Extensor  digitorum 
communis  -  0'05,  went  to  all  the  digits,  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti  went  to  the  Srd,  4th,  and  5th  digits.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
was  large  0*10,  and  had  a  fiat  tendon  inserted  as  usual*  with  no  pro- 
longed slip. 

The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  arrives  as  far  as  the  olecra- 
non process,  and  is  inserted  into  a  fabella  at  the  base  of  the  first 
metacarpal  bone ;  in  Galera  a  second  tendon  goes  to  the  trapezium 
(0*08),  another  fabella  lies  internal  to  it  in  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment.    Extensor  pollicis  et  indicis  is  slender  but  long  (0*02),  arising 
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from  the  nlna  and  having  passed  in  a  special  sheath  over  the  radial 
extensors  of  the  carpus  inscited  as  usual  by  splitting  into  two  a 
weak  expansion  for  the  index  and  a  more  deiiuite  tendon  for  the 
pollex. 

Tronator  radii  t^rcs  has  a  condyloid  origin,  and  in  Yi  vermis  inserted 
just  above  the  middle  of  the  radius,  it  weighs  0*07 ;  in  Galera  the 
pronator  is  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the  radius. 

Palmaris  longus  is  pisiform  (0*05),  rather  larger  in  Galera. 

Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  is  very  small  (0'02),  arising  from  the 
front  of  the  tendon  and  belly  of  the  ilexor  profundus,  and  its  tendons 
splitting  are  inserted  into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  fingers. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  is  condylo-douto-metacarpal  as  usual,  and 
weighs  0-06  in  the  Civet.  Flexor  carpi  ulnans  is  in  two  quite 
separate  parts,  one  condyloid  and  weighs  0*13,  the  other  olccranal,  (0*03)  ^ 
these  unite  at  their  pisifuim  insertion,  the  whole  muscle  is  quite 
separate  from  tho  flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

The  flexor  profundus  consists  as  usual  of  its  four  parts,  condyle- 
ulnar,  condylo-radial,  radial,  and  ulnar  parts,  which  weigh  respectively 
0-19,  0-03,  003  and  004,  these  supi)ly  the  five  digits. 

The  pronator  quadratus  occupies  tho  lower  one- fourth  of  the  fore- 
arm (0'07),  and  is  crossed  by  a  vertical  radio-carpal  fascial  band  in 
place  of  a  radio-carpeus  muscle.  There  are  three  lumbricales  in  the 
Civet,  there  being  none  for  the  fifth  digit.  The  abductor  pollicis 
arises  from  the  palmar  fabella,  is  a  small  pyriform  muscle  with  a  long 
delicate  tendon.  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  has  two  heads,  there  is  no 
abductor  pollicis,  and  a  small  opponens.  There  is  an  aMuctor  minimi 
digiti  from  the  front  of  the  annular  ligament  and  pisifoim,  and  a 
deeper  separate  abductor  (or  flexor)  from  tho  inside  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  inserted  into  the  ulnar  sesamoid  bone  of  tlie  little  finger; 
this  is  supplemented  by  a  small  fleshy  belly  from  below  the  two  vin- 
cula  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  the  two  uniting  form  a  tendon  which 
is  insei-ted  into  the  first  plialanx.  A  second  flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti  arises  from  tho  unciform,  and  is  inserted  beside  tho  last.  Tlie 
palmar  interossci  are :  first,  a  (carpidly  arising)  adductor  indicia; 
second,  a  (metacarpal)  adductor  indicis  ;  thiixl,  an  adductor  annularis  ; 
fourth,  an  adductor  minimis  dipjiti.  The  dorsal,  are :  first,  abductor 
indicis;  second,  abductor  medii;  third,  adductor  medii;  fourth, 
adductor  annulans ;  these  arc  all  bicipital  except  the  third.  Flood's 
and  Humpliry's  li«::auunts  arc  strong  in  the  shoulder. 

St<?rn()-costalis  passes  from  the  upper  sternebersto  the  first  rib,  its 
orij;in  is  tcaidinous.  PsDas  parvus  arist-s  from  tho  3-5  lumbar  vertebras 
and  the  margin  of  the  ilium. 

Agitator  caudiC  arises  from  the  flrst  and  second  caudal  vertebne, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  femur  (0*27).  CJluteus  maximus, 
quite  separate,  arises  from  the  fascia  over  tlie  ])Ostorior  half  of  the 
gluteus  uKtdius,  and  from  the  fii'st  and  second  caudal  vertebra;  it  is 
inserted  into  the  femur  on  its  outer  side  into  the  line  prolonged  from 
the  groat  brachiales  for  nearly  half  way  down  ;^()'2o).     Tensor  vagi- 
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nee  femoris  (0*24)  is  above  the  last,  and  arises  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  and  fascia  behind  it,  reaching  to  the  gluteus  maximus, 
from  which  it  is  only  artificially  separable  in  the  Civet.  In  Galera 
they  are  quite  separate,  the  tensor  only  arising  from  the  iliac  spine, 
and  a  short  way  behind  it,  while  the  gluteus  was  mainly  caudo- 
sacral  in  origin,  the  crurales  are  very  wide  into  the  femur  and 
fascia. 

Gluteus  medius  is  thick  and  strong  (0*67),  the  pyriformis  is  insepar- 
able in  Galefa,  very  separate  in  the  Civet  (C*13),  and  arises  from  the 
fronts  of  third  sacral  and  first  caudal  vcrtebrsB. 

The  gluteus  minimusisvery  small  (0'04),  and  posterior,  the  gluteus 
quartus  arises  in  front  and  below  a  very  distinct  antero-posterior  ridge 
in  the  dorsum  ilii  (005).  A  gluteus  quintus  arises  from  the  front  of 
the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  over  the  curved  head  of  the  rectus  femoris, 
and  passing  downwards  and  backwards  is  inserted  into  the  interior 
intertrochanteric  line,  separated  from  the  iliacus  by  the  rectus  femoris; 
there  is  no  fifth  gluteus  in  Galera.  The  coccygeus  is  large  and  wide 
(0*11),  the  depressor  caudsB  is  very  large  and  arises  behind  the  last  and 
in  common  with  the  hinder  fibres  of  the  levator  ani. 

There  are  two  strong  gemelli  inserted  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  ob- 
turator intemus  (0-16),  as  well  as  a  very  strong  obturator  extemus 
(0-14),     There  is  a  special  sphincter  for  the  scent  glands. 

The  rectus  has  two  heads  as  usual  (0*54),  and  the  gracilis  is  thick 
and  wide  (0*41).  The  vastus  externus  =  0*94,  the  vastus  intemus 
and  crureus  =  0-43. 

The  sartorius  in  the  Civet  is  double,  the  first  arising  above  and 
behind  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  inserted  into  the  patella  =  0-38, 
the  second  arises  normally  below  the  last  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  and  over  the  inner  side  of  the 
fibula,  it  weighs  0-19.  Galera  has  but  one  sartorius,  which  is  very 
wide  and  flat,  its  atta-chments  comprise  those  of  both  parts  in  the  Civet. 
Semi-tendinosus  has  a  tendinous  intersection  at  the  point  where  its 
ischiatic  audits  caudal  (from  second  caudal  vertebra)  head  unite,  it  is  not 
prolonged  to  the  heel,  and  weighs  0-57.  ISemi-membranosus(  0*42)  is  thick 
and  fleshy,  not  attached  to  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  leg  but  to  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  it  is  quite  separate  from  the  adductor 
primus  in  the  Galera,  not  so  in  Viverra. 

The  biceps  (1*05)  arises  by  a  narrow  ischiatic  origin,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  its  insertion  is 
all  tendinous.  Bicipiti  accessorius  is  a  very  delicate  strap  (0*04), 
with  a  tendinous  origin  from  the  fascia  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  the 
third  caudal  transverse  process  ;  in  the  Civet  it  receives  a  slip  from 
the  semi-tendinosus  at  its  insertion. 

Pectineus  is  small,  normal  (001).  There  is  a  ligamcntum  teres,  and 
a  strong  ilio-femoral  accessory  ligament.  The  adductor  primus  is 
attached  tosemi-membranosus  as  in  the  Civet,  and  weighs  0*44,  the  A. 
secundus  is  separable  into  two  planes  in  the  Civets  (a  =  0  75,  p  =  0-47). 
but  they  are  inseparable  in  the  Tayra.     Adductor  longusaO'06,  in 
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Galera  it  is  inserted  veiy  high  up  in  front  of  pectineus  and  down  as 
far  as  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

Qnadratus  femoris  is  very  large  and  normal,  0*07.  G^trocncmiua 
extcmus  has  a  fabella,  and  is  almost  separate  from  the  plantaris,  the 
gastrocnemius  in  temus  has  a  fabclla  in  Yiverra,  but  none  in  Galera.  The 
plantaris  arises  from  the  external  fabclla,  and  from  the  condyle  abovo  it, 
and  is  here  only  slightly  join  od  to  the  gastrocnemius  extcmus  muscle,  its 
tendon  passes  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  is  inserted  into  the  plantar 
fascia. 

The  soleus  is  quite  separate,  arising  from  the  head  of  the  fibula 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  popliteus  has  a  cartilaginous  fabclla,  and  is  attached  to  one- 
third  of  the  back  of  the  tibia. 

Tibialis  anticus  is  large,  single,  and  inserted  into  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  hallux. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis  is  large,  tendinous  and  femoral  in 
its  origin  as  usual,  and  inserted  by  four  tendons  into  the  four  outer 
digits,  the  belly  divides  into  two  parts,  of  which  ono  goes  to  the 
second,  tliird,  and  half  of  the  fourth  digit,  the  other  to  half  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  the  two  slips  to  the  fourth  unite  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot. 

Extensor  hallucis  proprius  is  slender,  and  arises  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  margin  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  solely  into  the  hallux. 

Peroneus  longus  sends  a  tendon  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of 
its  own  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fifth  and  first 
metatarsal  bones. 

Peroneus  brevis  is  normal,  and  peroneus  quinti  is  as  usual,  and 
quite  separate  in  both. 

Tibialis  posticus  is  fleshy,  and  mostly  fibular  and  membranous  in 
origin,  it  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  bone;  in  Galera  it  arises  only 
from  the  heads  of  fibula  and  tibia. 

The  flexor  longus  digitorum  is  as  usual  tibial,  and  the  flexor 
hallucis  fibular  and  much  larger ;  the  two  tendons  unite,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  five  toes ;  there  is  a  strong  accessorius  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  calcaneum,  and  three  lumbricales,  none  eidsting  for  the 
index. 

The  muscles  of  the  sole  are  flexor  brevis  hallucis  from  the  entocu* 
neiforni  to  the  outer  sesamoid,  flexor  brevis  digitorum  from  the  plan- 
taris tendon  to  the  three  middle  toes,  tliero  is  a  perforated  tendon  for 
the  little  toe,  but  it  does  not  aiise  from  this  muscle,  and  is  only  con  - 
nectc^d  to  the  pLmtar  fascia. 

Adductor  hallucis  is  calcanco-halluccnl,  adductor  is  from  the 
mcso-cuneiform,  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  are  as 
usual. 

The  intcrossei  muscles  are  as  follows : — 
First  plantar,  an  addut'tor  iiidicis. 
Second  plantar  au  adductor  annularis. 
Third  plantar,  an  adductor  minimi  digiti. 
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All  these  have  single  heads.     In  Galera  there  is  a  deeper  adductor 
indicia  quite  separate. 

First  dorsal,  an  abductor  indicis. 

Second  dorsal,  an  abductor  medii. 

Third  dorsal,  an  adductor  medii. 

Fourth  dorsal,  an  abductor  annularis. 
All  of  those  had  two  heads  but  the  second. 
There  is  an  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digiti  in  both. 
The  decimals  appended  to  the  muscles  are  fractions  of  an  ounce 
avoirdupois,  and  refer  to  the  muscles  of  the  Civet. 


XLV. — On  the  Question  of  Chemical  Equilibrittm.  By  the  Ret.  J.  H. 

Jbllett,  B.  D.,  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.,  Pbesident. 

[Read  November  30,  1873.] 

The  determination  of  the  law  according  to  which  an  acid  divides 
itself  between  two  bases  which  are  present  in  the  same  solution  has 
been  long  known  to  be  one  of  the  obscure  questions  of  Chemistry. 
It  is  generally  admitted  by  Chemists  that  there  is  a  division,  and  that 
the  relative  masses  of  the  two  bases  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  the  law  which  governs  it.  But  the  law  itself  is  unknown. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is,  to  give  at  least  a  partial  solution 
of  this  problem. 

The  author  proposes  to  treat  the  question  as  one  of  Chemical 
Equilibrium,  defining  these  terms  as  follows : — 

Two  or  more  substances  may  be  said  to  be  in  chemical  equilibrium  if 
they  can  be  brought  into  chemical  presence  of  each  other  {as  in  a  solution), 
without  tlie  formation  of  any  new  compound,  or  change  in  the  amount  of 
any  of  the  substances  which  are  thus  brought  together. 

If  now  an  acid  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  two  bases,  the  result 
will  in  general  be  that  four  substances  will  be  present  in  the  so- 
lution, namely,  two  salts,  and  two  portions  of  bases  remaining 
uncombined.  It  is  evident  that  these  four  substances  are  in  chemi- 
cal equilibrium.  The  question,  then,  which  arises  is  this : — What 
relation,  or  relations,  must  exist  between  these  four  substances? 
In  the  language  of  Mechanics,  what  is  the  equation  (or  equations) 
of  equilibrium  ? 

The  author  showed  that  there  can  be  but  one  equation  of  equili- 
brium, inasmuch  as  the  quantities  of  the  four  substances  which  are 
present  in  the  solution  are  functions  of  three  independent  variables, 
namely,  the  original  quantities  of  each  base  (2),  and  the  original 
quantity  of  acid  (1),  these  quantities  being,  within  certain  limits, 
arbitrary. 
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Denotiug  by  lii  B^  the  quantities  of  frco  base,  and  by  8y  St  the 
quantities  of  each  salt  respectively,  the  equation  of  equilibrium  is 
necessarily  of  the  form 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  function  F, 

The  bases  selected  for  experiment  were  quinia  and  brucia.  These 
alkaloids  possess  in  solution,  as  is  well  known,  the  power  of  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  transmitted  ray.  It  is  known,  more- 
over, that  in  the  case  of  quinia  tho  rotatory  power  of  any  of  its  salts 
fjcceeds  the  rotatory  power  of  tho  base,  while  in  the  caso  of  brucia  the 
rotatory  power  of  tlie  salt  is  less  than  that  of  tho  base. 

These  facts  being  premised,  the  mode  of  investigation  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : — 


First  Experiment, 

One  of  the  tubes  of  the  saccharomcter  is  filled  with  a  solution 
containing  quinia  and  brucia,  to  which  has  been  added  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  insufficiciut  to  convert  the  whole  of  both  bases  into 
salts.  The  other  tube  is  filled  with  tho  same  solution  diluted  with 
a  certain  amount  of  the  solvent  used  (lu-oof  spirit). 

Tho  actual  rotation  being  determined  for  each,  it  is  found  that 
that  caused  by  the  second  fluid  is  less  than  that  caused  by  tho  first,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  dilution.  Hence  it  may  bo  inferred  that  equi^ 
lihrinm  is  not  troubled  hy  dilution. 

For  such  distur])ance  coidd  only  arise  either  by  a  transference  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  acid  from  theciuinia  to  the  brucia,  or  vice  rersahj 
a  transference  of  acid  from  tho  brucia  to  the  quinia.  But  it  is  evident 
that  either  transference  would  alter  the  rotation.  The  former  would 
substitute  for  a  certain  portion  of  liydrochl orate  of  quinia  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  free  quinia,  thus  diminishing  the  rotation, 
and  for  a  quantity  of  free  brucia  a  corresponding  quantity  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  brucia,  thus  further  diminishing  the  rotation.  The 
second  transference  would  evidently  augment  the  rotation.  If  then 
the  rotation  undergo  no  change  but  that  caused  by  the  dilution,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  no  transference,  or,  according  to  the  definition,  no 
ru])tnre  of  equilibrium.  E<piilibrium  depends,  therefore,  only  on  the 
ratios  of  the  four  substances.     Hence 
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Second  UxperimenL 

A  solution  is  prepared,  containing  quantities  (carefully  measured), 
of  quinia  and  brueia.  To  a  given  bulk  of  this  is  added  a  certain 
([uantity  of  hydrochloric  a(;id,  insufficient  to  neutralize  both  basis. 
The  tubes  of  the  saccharometer  are  filled,  one  with  the  unacidulated 
mixture,  the  other  with  the  acidulated  mixture. 

Putting  now 

?'i  =  rotatory  power  of  quinia. 

Vi  =a  rotatory  power  of  bnicia. 

/>i  =  rotatory  power  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinia. 

Pi  =  rotatory  power  of  hydrochlorate  of  brueia. 

r  =  actual  rotation  for  acidulated  mixture. 

a  a  total  amount  of  acid  corresponding  to  the   unit  of  bulk   of 

solution. 
X  =  amount  which  combines  with  the  quinia — 

it  is  easily  seen  that 

r=.— — /E>i+(  Oi  -  —  1^1+ /»»  +  !  *i- ^1^*1 

where  /3i,  /3„  o  are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  two  bases  and  the 
acid  respectively,  and  ij,  i^,  arc  the  quantities  of  each  base  contained 
in  the  unit  bulk  of  the  solution. 

Solving  tliis  equation  for  x  we  have 

X  r:^  Aa  -k-  B  {r  -  h^r^  -  h^Ti), 

wlu»re 

A  (r,  -  Pi) 


^  = 


^.    (/»!    -  ^l)   +  A   (U  -  p^) 


i?  = 


Px  {Pi  '  rx)  +  /^a  (r,  -  p^)  ' 

These  constants  are  to  be  determined  by  a  separate  series  of  ex- 
periments. If  To  be  the  actual  rotation  caused  by  the  unacidulated 
mixture,  it  is  evident  that 

fo  =  h,r^  +  V2. 
The  foregoing  equation  may,  therefore,  be  written  : — 

X  =  Aa  -^  B  {r  ^  r©). 

This  equation  gives  the  quantities  of  acid,  x  and  a  -  ar,  which  are 
taken  by  the  quinia  and  brueia  respectively. 
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Third  Experiment 

A  Rolution  of  quinia  is  acidulated  with  such  an  amouzit  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  that  the  quantity  of  the  base  which  remains  uncombincd 
shall  hear  to  the  acid  the  same  ratio  as  exists  in  the  foregoing  mix- 
ture between  the  un combined  quinia  and  the  quantity  x.  A  solution 
of  brucia  is  similarly  acidulated  so  as  to  preserve  the  ratio  of  tho 
uncombined  brucia  to  a  -  x.  It  is  plain  then  that  in  these  acidulated 
solutions  respectively  the  ratios  of  J^ito  Si,  and  of  B2  to  S2  are  the  same 
as  in  tho  case  of  equilibrium.  The  rotations  caused  by  these  fluids 
being  ii,  and  i2a  respectively,  let  them  be  mixed  in  any  proportion, 
and  let  the  rotation  caused  by  tho  mixture  be  observed.  Then,  if  the 
proportion  in  which  they  have  bc*en  mixed  be  m:n^  it  is  found  that 
the  rotation  caused  by  the  mixture  is 

fnRi  +  nR^ 
m  ^  n 

It  is  easily  inferred  then  as  before,  that  there  is  no  rapture  of 
t^quilibrium  in  this  mixture,  whatever  be  the  ratio  tn :  n.  Hence  it  Ib 
evident  that  if  the  ratios  J^i :  ^i  and  B^ :  S,  have  the  values  proper  for 
equilibrium,  this  latter  will  be  preserved,  however  tho  ratio  Bi :  B^ 
may  vary.     Hence,  in  mathematical  language 


Fourth  Experiment, 

A  mixture  of  solutions  of  quinia  and  brucia  is  made,  in  which 
these  bases  have  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  the  uncombined  bases 
in  tho  second  experiment.  A  second  mixture  is  made  of  the  same 
solutions,  in  which  the  bases  have  the  same  ratio  as  tho  combined 
bases  in  the  secoDd  experiment,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  second  mixture  to  convert  the  whole  of 
both  bases  into  salts.  Hence  it  is  e^vident  that  the  ratios  Bx :  B^  and 
Si  :  St  in  these  mixtures,  respectively,  have  the  values  required  for 
equilibrium.  If  now,  as  before,  these  two  mixtures  be  added  to  each 
other  in  the  proportion  m  \  n,  it  is  found  that  the  rotation  caused  by 
the  mixture  is 

mRx  +  nR^ 

7?,,  R2,  bciiip;  the  rotations  caused  by  each  of  tlie  added  fluids  separately. 
\V<.»  infer  then  in  the  same  way  as  before  that 

7-      7.'/ -^i     '^^^ 
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But  if  U  satisfy  both  these  conditions  it  is  easily  shown  mathema- 
tically that 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  required  equation  of  equilibrium  is 

I  ^  J  =  const. 

or 

B1S2  =  K  3^8\, 

This  law  may  be  otherwise  stated  thus : — 

Let  ^1,  a^t  be  the  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with 
the  quinia  and  brucia  respectively.  Then  we  know  that  S^f  S,,  are 
respectively  equal  to  a,^  a^  multiplied  by  constant  quantities.     Hence, 

If  to  a  mixture  of  quinia  and  hrucia  there  be  added  a  quantity  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  insufficient  to  convert  ths  whole  of  both  bases  into  saltt, 
ih&  products  made  by  multiplying  the  uncombined  portion  of  each  base 
with  the  portion  of  acid  combined  with  the  other  base,  have  to  each  other 
a  constant  ratio. 

The  author  showed  the  bearing  of  this  law  upon  the  theory  stated 
by  Professor  Williamson,  that  chemical  combination  is  not  statical, 
but  dynamical,  obser^dng  that  this  theory  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  result  which  he  has  obtained.  It  would  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
difficult  to  reuuncilo  the  statical  conception  with  this  result,  or  oven 
with  the  fact  that  there  can  be  but  one  equation  of  equilibrium. 


XLVI. — On  tub  Myology  op  thk  Grnub  Bradypus.      By  H.  W. 

Mackintosh,  B.  A. 

[Read  November  10,  1873.] 

Thuough  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Macalister,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  present  during  the  dissection  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Arcto- 
pithecus  Blainvillei,  and  on  the  notes  of  that  examination,  together  with 
reference  to  the  former  dissections  of  Bradypus  tridactylus  by  Professors 
Macalister*  and  Humphry, f  the  following  paper  has  been  compiled. 


*  Annalsand  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  July,  1869. 

t  Journal  of  ADatomy  and  Physiology,  2nd  Mnies,  No.  5,  Nov.  1869. 
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The  incidental  allusions  to  Meckel's*  dissection  of  the  Ai  are  taken  from 
Professor  ^ilacalister's  paper.  The  weights  of  the  principal  muBclea, 
which  are  given  in  decimals  of  an  ounce,  afford  an  easy  means  of  com- 
parison : — 

In  the  hood : — 

Masseter  arises  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  de- 
scending jugal  process  and  runs  back wanls  to  the  usual  mandibular 
insertion.  Tho  internal  pterygoid  is  large,  but  there  is  no  external 
pterygoid. 

The  following  points  of  general  anatomy  are  worthy  of  notice :  tho 
parotid  gland  is  well  developed  and  lobulated,  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary are  absent ;  the  tongue  is  devoid  of  a  cartilaginous  septum ;  tho 
Gosophagus  lies  well  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  which  is  coiled  up  in  an 
S  curve  on  the  left  lung,  which  is  decidedly  the  larger  of  the  two; 
there  is  the  usual  rete  mirabile  in  the  axilla,  and  a  very  large  one  in  the 
course  of  the  femoral  arteiy. 

In  the  fore  limb  : — 

IVapezius  arises  from  the  spines  of  the  lower  five  cervical  vortebroe 
and  from  those  of  the  upper  five  dorsal ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  scapular 
spine  for  half  its  length,  into  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes^  and 
into  the  rudimentary  clavicle;  it  was  not  divisible  into  parts.  Pro- 
fessor Macalister  found  the  origin  from  all  the  cervicals  except  the  atlas, 
and  from  the  six  upper  dorsals,  but  there  wiis  no  clavicular  insertion ; 
however,  this  is  described  by  both  Professors  Humphry  and  Meckel, 
the  former  remarking  that  the  cervical  portion  is  scarcely  traceable  to 
the  skull,  and  that  its  hindmost  fibres  are  continued  into  those  of  the 
deltoid. 

lihomboid  is  ('05)  a  small  muscle  arising  from  the  eighth  and  ninth 
cervical,  and  four  upper  dorsal  spines,  and  inserted  in  the  usual  way. 
There  was  no  occipital  prolongation  either  in  our  specimen  or  in  B. 
tridactylus,  but  the  origin  in  the  latter  was  more  limited,  only  extending 
from  the  last  cervical  to  the  third  upper  dorsal. 

Trachelo-acroniial  is  absent  in  all. 

Serratus  magnus  ('02)  had  no  distinct  levator  scapulas  portion, 
either  in  our  specimen  or' in  Professor  Macalister's;  that  part  of  the 
muscle  corresponding  in  position  to  levator  scapuluD  arises  from  tho 
t ransverse  processes  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cervicals,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  usutd  ])laoe.  Professor  Humphry  saj's  that  the 
levator  scapulae  is  distiiict  from  tlu^  serratus,  arising  from  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cervical  transverse  processes,  and  inserted 


*  System  der  Vorgleicheiulen  Anatomie,  1 828.  Mockers  specimen  seems  to  have 
l>een  Arctopithecus  Ulainvillei,  since  it  Aj^ruus  almost  exactly  with  our  individual  whilst 
dUForinp  considerably  from  Brady  pus  (ridactylus.  The  uniuial  dt-scrihi'd  alwve  was  sent 
over  here  l»y  the  Rev.  ,T.  M'G.  Ward,  Chaphiin  to  II.  M.  S.  Hf^mont,  from  Uio  de  Janeiro, 
iinder  the  caro  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  hfini;  intended  for  the  U«>yal  Z«M>h)i:ical  Sooicty'M 
<ianlcns.  It  dic<l,  however,  ahnrtly  afior  its  arrival  in  Publin,  and  was  given  by  Dr. 
Armstronp  to  Dr.  Macalistci  for  (li«6ecli'.'n. 
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into  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  quite  separate  from  it. 
The  part  corresponding  to  serratus  magnus  arises  from  the  seven  upper 
ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  edge  of  the 
scapula.  Professor  Macalister  gives  its  origin  from  the  upper  eight  ribs, 
and  its  insertion  into  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  edge  of  the  scapula; 
Meckel's  description  agrees  with  ours,  whilst  Professor  Humphry 
states  that  it  is  in  two  parts,  the  anterior  extending  from  the  first  and 
second  ribs  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  8caj)ula,  and  the  posterior  arising 
from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  under 
surfacp  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

Spleniusis  dc^scribed  by  Professor  Macalister  as  "distinct,  moderate 
in  size,  arising  from  the  spint^  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas; 
this  part  seem?  to  correspond  w^ith  the  splenius  capitis  of  other  animals, 
but  has  no  occipital  attachment ;  the  second  part,  or  splenius  colli,  arises 
fi'om  five  spines  below  the  last  named  niuscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
vertebra." 

Complexus  arises  from  all  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  is 
inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  has  no  hi  ventral  portion  and  no  ten- 
dinous intersections  (Professor  Macalister). 

Scalenus  anticus  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cer- 
vical transverse  processes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  first  complete  rib. 
Scalenus  posticus  arises  from  the  corresponding  processes  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  cervicals,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  cervical  rib.  The 
intercostal  muscles  extend  from  the  last  cervicil  to  the  first  true  rib. 

Semispinalis  colli,  longissimus  dorsi,  spinalis  dorsi,  ilio-costalis, 
musculus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem,  multifidus  spina?,  rectus  capitis 
nnticus  major  (ongin,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  vertebne  in 
Arctopithecus),  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  and  minor,  obliquus  capitis 
superior  and  inferior  (the  latter  large  in  Arctopithecus),  rectus  capitis 
lateralis,  longus  colli  (large  in  B.  tridactylus),  were  all  normal;  rectus 
capitis  anticus  minor  in  Arctopithecus  was  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
inner  smaller  one  from  the  first  cervical,  the  other  from  the  usual 
place,  both  had  the  normal  insertion.  The  iuterspinales  extend  into 
the  tail. 

Sterno-cleido-mastoid  arises  under  the  tendon  of*  the  pectoralis 
major,  and  is  not  mesially  connivent  in  Arctopithecus,  a  condition 
found  by  Professor  Macalister,  who  describes  the  origin  from  the  front 
of  the  sternum,  slightly  from  the  first  rib  and  very  slightly  from  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle ;  it  is  inserted  by  two  slips  into  the  paramos- 
toid  process.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  the  muscle  is  properly 
speaking  a  stemo-mastoid  in  Arctopithecus. 

Thyrohyoid,  hyoglossue,  and  genioglossus,  were  all  normal ;  genio- 
hyoids were  united  in  the  middle  line  to  form  a  single  muscle  in  A  rctopi- 
thecus ;  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  were  united,  the  latter  part 
being  the  largest  and  the  origin  broad  in  our  specimen,  septirate  and 
normal  in  B.  tridactylus.     Digastric  univcutrul,   with  a  ditstinet  in- 
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scription,  takes  origin  from  the  tympano-hyol  abovo  the  h3rpoglo8sal 
nervoy  and  is  inserted  as  usual.  Mylohyoid  is  transverse  for  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  mandible.  {Styloglossus  arising  from  tho 
stylohyal  arch  passes  forwards,  overlying  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and 
subjacent  to  tho  digastric  muscle  to  be  inserted  as  usual. 

Pectoralis  major  (0*42)  bilaminar,  the  superficial  portion  taking 
origin  from  the  front  of  the  sternum,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
upper  ribs,  very  slightly  from  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  con- 
tinuous across  the  sternum  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
runs  forwards  and  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  fourth  of 
the  pectoral  crest  of  the  humerus ;  the  deeper  part  with  the  same 
origin,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  pectoral  crest,  is  more 
tendinous,  has  its  fibres  more  horizontal,  and  sends  an  upper  slip  to  the 
capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint.  Professor  Macalister  found  its  origin  to  be 
from  the  front  of  the  sternum,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six  upper 
ribs,  and  distinctly  from  the  imier  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  insertion  was 
the  same  as  in  Arctopithecus,  a  condition  which  also  existed  in  Pro- 
fessor Humphry's  specimen,  in  which  the  origin  was  so  mutilated  as 
to  be  indistinguishable. 

Pectoralis  minor  is  absent,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  specimens  dis- 
sected by  Professors  Macalister  and  Meckel.  Professor  Humphry 
describes  it  as  arising  **  from  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
costal  cartilages  close  to  the  sternum.  The  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is  inserted 
above  it  into  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  humerus,"  and  remarks  that  it 
exists  as  represented  by  Cuvier  and  Laarillard.  Professor  Macalister 
however,  considers  that  Cuvier's  pectoralis  minor  is  really  a  subclavius. 

Subclavius  (•02),  arising  from  the  first  rib  (in  all),  and  passing 
outwards  and  upwards,  is  inserted  into  tho  clavicle  and  coracoid  (Arc- 
topithecus") ;  into  the  under  side  of  the  acromion  process,  and  by  a  few 
fibres  into  the  clavicle  ( Professor  Macalister) ;  slightly  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle  but  chiefiy  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  coracoid 
process  (Professor  Humphiy). 

Pectoralis  quartus  ('05)  takes  origin  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eightb, 
ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  pectoral  crest. 
Professor  ^Eacalister  found  it  ext-ending  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
ribs  to  the  out^^r  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  Professor  Humphry 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  brachio-lateralis  as  being  attached  to 
tho  upper  part  of  the  pectoral  crest,  passing  backwards  under  the  pco- 
toralis  major,  closely  connected  with  the  seventh  rib  but  mostly  passing 
over  it,  exi)aiulinj:i;  on  the  rectus  jind  obliquus  abdominis,  and  finally 
lost  in  thv  fascia  about  the  knee. 

^?t(.Tno(?(.)stalis  arises  from  the  filth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  is 
inseitiul  into  the  first  rib.  Professor  Macalister  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  rootus  thoraricus  lateralis,  as  arising:  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
filth  ribs,  and  inserted  as  ab.)ve.  Professor  Hunii)liry  reverses  our 
description  of  this  muscle,  giving  its  origin  from  the  first  rib,  and  its 
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insertion  into  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  considers  it  to  be  an  exten- 
sion backwards  of  scalenus. 

Latissimus  dorsi  (•4  +  panniculus  carnosus)  arises  from  the  lumbar 
fascia  over  the  lower  dorsal  spines,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
ribs  (lower  five,  Professor  Macalister),  and  has  the  usual  insertion  into 
the  humerus,  quite  separate  from  teres  major. 

Deltoid  ('22)  is  not  at  all  divisible,  and  has  a  very  extensive  origin 
from  the  acromion  process,  half  the  scapular  spine,  coracoid,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  cla\'icle ;  it  is  inserted  into  nearly  the  entire  upper 
half  of  the  humerus,  giving  off  an  accessory  head  to  the  biceps,  as  is 
noticed  by  Meckel,  a  condition  which  was  not  found  by  Professors 
Macalister  or  Humphry.  The  former  anatomist  describes  the  deltoid 
as  taking  origin  from  the  acromion,  and  entire  scapular  spine,  and 
being  inserted  into  the  middle  fourth  of  the  humerus.  In  Professor 
Humphry's  specimen  the  origin  was  coracoidal  closely  connected  with 
the  biceps. 

Supraspinatus  ('1)  is  normal  in  all,  with  a  very  wide  tendinous 
attachment  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint  in  Arctopithecus. 

Infraspinatus  ('1)  is  also  normal  in  all,  and  teres  minor  is  absent 
in  our  specimen  and  that  of  Professor  Macalister,  who  observes  that  the 
muscle  described  under  that  name  by  Meckel  seems  to  be  a  subscapulo- 
humeral ;  Professor  Humphry,  however,  says  that  it  was  quite  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  deltoid  in  his  specimen. 

Subscapulohumeralis  (*04)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary 
margin  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  below  the  lesser  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus.  Professor  Humphry  considers  this  to  be  the  hindmost 
of  the  three  parts  into  which  subscapularis  was  divisible. 

SubscapiUaris  ('22)  is  normal  in  all,  with  five  tendinous  intersections 
in  our  specimen. 

Teres  major  is  ('16)  large,  normal,  and  separate  from  the  latissimus 
dorsi  in  all,  and  has  a  surface  insertion  in  Arctopithecus. 

Coracobrachialis  ('05)  has  a  tendinous  origin  and  insertion,  the 
latter  into  the  second  fourth  (upper  fourth,  or  nearly  upper  third,  Pro- 
fessor Macalister)  of  the  humerus. 

Biceps  is  a  very  remarkable  muscle,  consisting  of  humeral  ('14) 
and  scapular  ('04)  portions.  The  former  arises  by  a  flat  tendon  from 
the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  ridge  below  it,  also 
by  a  slip  from  the  deltoid  (biceps  coracoidalis  of  Professor  Humphry), 
and  one  from  the  deltoidal  crest  below  that  muscle ;  its  long  tendon 
passes  between  these  two  parts,  lying  on  the  bone  (quite  separate  from 
the  scapular  portion  and  anterior  to  it),  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong 
tendon  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  in  all.  The  deltoidal  head  is 
described  by  Meckel,  ^ut  no  trace  of  it  existed  in  Professor  Macalister's 
specimen.  Scapular  biceps  arises  from  the  top  of  the  glenoid  ligament, 
and  continues  tendinous  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid,  here  it  becomes  fleshy  and  is  inserted  musculo-tendinously 
into  the  ulna,  on  the  same  level  as,  but  anterior  to,  brachialis  anticus. 
Very  nearly  the  same  arrangement  exists  in  B.  tridactylus. 
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Braohirtlia  anticus  ('08)  arises  from  the  anterior  and  inner  (outer, 
Protcsaor  Humphry)  aspect  of  the  huraeruB,  and  is  inserted  ifito  the 
ulna  beside  the  ffleno-ulnar  part  of  the  biceps.  In  Professor  Macaiis- 
ter's  specimen  the  tendon  of  insertion  was  double,  one  radial,  slightly 
connected  with  the  insertion  of  biceps  humeralis,  and  one  ulnar,  behind 
scapular  biceps. 

Triceps  is  normal  in  all;  t.  lon^is  (12)  with  a  small  orig:in  ;  t. 
humeralis  ('18)  had  its  two  heads  imperfectly  separated  by  tho 
musculo-spiral  nerve  in  Arctopithecus. 

Dorso-epitrochlearis  ('02)  takes  origin  from  the  triceps,  and  has 
the  usual  insertion. 

Anconeus  extemus  ('01)  is  distinct,  normal  in  all,  insertion,  upper 
fifth  of  ulna  in  Arctopithecus. 

Anconeus  intcrnus  ('01)  (epitrochleo-anconeus)  arises  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  crosses  the  ulnar  nerve  in  all,  over- 
lying (underlying,  Professor  Macalister)  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process. 

Pronator  teres  (*10)  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  has  a  double  insertion  into  the  lower  half  of  the  radius,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  wrist  joint.  The  latter  insertion  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Humphry. 

Pronator  quadratus  ('02)  extends  over  the  lower  one- sixth  of  tho 
fore-arm  (lower  one-eighth,  Meckel),  and  is  described  by  Professor 
Humphry  as  having  a  broader  attachment  to  the  ulna  than  to  the 
radius. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  profundus,  a  small  muscle  in  Arctopithecus, 
arises  from  the  ulna  and  runs  down  at  an  angle  of  40^  with  the  fibres 
of  pronator  quadratus,  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  wrist  It  was  not 
found  either  by  Professor  Macalister  or  Professor  Humphry. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  ('02)  takes  origin  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  and 
trapezium.  The  latter  insertion  is  not  described  by  Professor  Hum- 
phry. 

Palmaris  longus  (04)  arises  from  the  same  place  as  the  last,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  palmar  fascia,  pisiform  and  unciform.  Professor 
Humphry  found  the  insertion  into  the  *'  process  of  the  scaphoid  that 
dcsfends  towanls  met.  I." 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  (*09)  is  bicipital,  one  head  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle, and  one  fiom  the  whole  length  of  the;  ulna.  The  two  parts  an^ 
st'i)aratod  by  tlie  ulnar  nerve,  underlie  the  anconeus  intemus,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  uncifoi-m,  annular  ligament,  and  base  of  third  meta- 
carpal. Professor  Maralistcr  found  the  second  liead  from  the  olecranum 
alone,  and  tho  two  parts  hiy  over  tlie  anconeus  intemus,  whilst  the 
insertion  included  tlio  ])isilbrm  as  well  as  the  parts  mcrntioned  above. 
Professor  Humphry  descrihos  it  as  In'ing  inserted  into  the  distal  part 
of  the  pisiform,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpals. 

Flexor  tligitoi'um  ('l^o),  an  enormous  muscle  partly  divisible  into 
condyloi'l,    radial,   and   ulnar  portions,  corresponding  to  the  origins 
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from  those  parts,  supplies  the  place  of  the  three  ordinary  flexors  of  the 
hand,  and  terminates  in  three  yery  strong  tendons  passing  under  the 
annular  ligament,  which  was  also  very  strong,  and  inserted  into  the 
last  phalanges  of  the  three  digits,  which  could  be  easily  extended  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  palm.  In  Professor  Macalister's  specimen  the 
muscle  was  indivisible,  and  the  digits  could  not  be  extended  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  palm  without  tearing. 

Supinator  longus  ('41)  is  in  two  parts,  the  longest  inserted  into  the 
lower  half  (lower  extremity,  Professors  Macalister  and  Humphry)  of 
the  radius,  and  by  tendon  (by  a  few  fibres.  Professor  Macalister)  into 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  shorter  portion  was 
inserted  into  the  fascia  over  the  wrist. 

Supinator  brc  vis  is  small,  pierced  by  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve, 
origin  humeral,  insertion  radial.  Professor  Humphry  describes  this 
muscle  as  being  large  in  his  specimen. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  (-10)  is  single,  arising  from  the  external 
condyle,  and  inserted  into  the  second  metacarpal.  In  fi.  tridactylus 
there  are  two  tendons  of  insertion,  one  to  the  first,  and  one  to  the 
second  metacarpal,  evidently  representing  the  longer  and  shorter 
radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  as  found  in  most  other  animals. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ('04)  is  a  small  muscle,  taking  origin  from  the 
outer  condyle  and  olecranon  process,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  third  metacarpal.  Professor  Macalister  describes  its  origin  as 
being  humeral  only,  and  Professor  Humphry  found  two  muscles,  one 
tendinous  in  origin,  from  the  outer  condyle,  and  inserted  into  the  back 
of  the  distal  end  of  the  middle  metacarpal,  the  other  arising  slightly 
from  the  condyle,  but  chiefly  from  the  ulna  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  outer  metacarpal. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis  ('04)  arises  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  aponeurosis 
of  the  hand,  and  by  fascia  along  the  backs  of  the  three  digits.  The 
outer  finger  had  not  this  prolongation  in  Professor  Macalister's  speci- 
men. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  (*1 1)  takes  origin  from  the  second 
and  third  fourths  (middle.  Professor  Macalister)  of  the  back  of  the  ulna, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  inner  metacarpal.  Professor 
Humphry  describes  it  under  the  name  of  extensor  pollicis  primus  as 
extending  from  the  ulna  to  the  trapezium. 

Extensor  indicis  ('05)  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  ulna,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  inner  metacarpal.  Professor  Macalister 
describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  to  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  inner  digit,  and  Professor  Humphry 
found  the  same  insertion,   but  the  origin  from  the  middle  of  the 

Extensor  minimi  digiti  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  third  metacarpal.  It  was  absent  in  J^. 
tridactylus. 
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Extensor  brcvis  digitorum  ('10)  arises  from  the  back  of  the  carpal 
and  metacarpal  bones,  joins  extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  is 
inserted  along  with  it. 

Abductor  primi  digiti  (absent  in  Arctopithccus)  extends  from 
the  scaphoid  and  annular  ligament  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  inner 
digit  (Professor  Macalister). 

Abductor  annularis  (01)  is  bicipital,  one  head  from  the  base  of  tho 
germ  of  the  outer  metacarpal,  the  other  from  the  pisiform. 

Adductor  annularis  extends  from  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus 
obliquely  inwards  to  the  distal  end  of  the  fourth  metacarpal. 

Adductor  pollicis  arises  from  the  idnar  side  of  the  base  of  tho  com- 
bined metacarpal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  tho  rudimentary 
thumb.  The  first  and  second  palmar  interossei,  normal  in  our 
specimen,  and  in  Professor  Humphry's,  were  absent  in  Professor 
Macalistcr's. 

The  abdominal  muscles  are : — 

Kectus  abdominis  takes  origin  from  middle  line  of  the  pubis,  dis- 
plays two  very  oblique  inscriptions  going  downwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs. 

Obliquus  abdominis  extemus  arises  from  the  sixth  to  tho  fourteenth 
rib,  and  is  inserted  as  usual. 

Obliquus  abdominis  intemus  has  its  origin  from  the  iliac  crest, 
Poupart's  ligament,  lumbar  fascia,  and  lost  rib,  its  fibres  thin  above 
and  thick  below,  run  upwards  and  inwanls  to  the  usual  insertion. 

Transvcrsus  abdominis  arises  from  the  anterior  borders  of  the 
costal  cartilages  and  lumbar  fascia,  is  thick  above  and  thin  below,  and 
has  the  normal  insertion. 

In  the  hind  limb : — 

Gluteus  maximus  (*12)  arises  from  the  tuber  ischii  and  sacrum, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  femur  on  its  outer  side. 
Professor  Macalister  found  its  origin  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ilium,  and  from  the  side  of  tlie  sacrum  (to  which  Professor  Humphry 
adds  the  spines  of  tlie  caudal  vertebrae),  and  its  insertion  into  the 
outer  part  of  the  femur  just  beneath  the  great  trochanter,  and  into  the 
fascia  (Professor  Humphry). 

Gluteus  medius  (-20)  normal,  with  a  little  care  separable  frx>m 
gluteus  minimus  ('05)  wliich  was  also  normal.  They  were  found 
fused  by  Professors  Macalister,  Humphrey,  andl^feckel. 

Tensor  vagina)  femoris  (*0o)  arises  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  (anterior  fifth  of  iliac  crest,  Professor  !Macalister),  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  tlie  femur  b{?low  the  great  trochanter. 

Pyriformis  (-02)  separable  without  much  trouble  from  gluteus 
medius,  arises  from  the  marginal  and  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
and  from  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  tlie  ilium ;  (the  two  latter 
origins  were  not  found  by  Professor  Macalister);  the  insertion  is  nor- 
mal. Professor  Humph ly  found  it  fused  with  gluteus  medius  to 
*^  form  a  large  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  from 
the  margin  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the 
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two  foremost  caudals,  and  inserted  into  the  outer  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter."  Gluteus  mcdius  and  pyriformis  are  repre- 
sented as  distinct  by  Cuvier. 

Obturator  internus  (-04)  is  moderate  in  Arctopithecus,  small  in  B. 
tridactylus  (Professor  Macalistor),  if  present  at  all  fused  with  gemeUi 
and  quadratus  fcmoris  (Professor  Humphry).  It  is  displaced  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  lessor  sciatic  notch,  and  is  really  a 
gemellus  arising  from  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis. 

Obturator  extemus  (-15)  is  double,  one  part  from  the  horizontal  rim 
of  the  pubis,  above  the  obturator  vessels,  the  other  as  usual  from  the 
obturator  membrane ;  the  insertion  is  femoral  as  usual.  It  was  single 
and  normal  in  fi.  tridactylus. 

Oemelli  both  present,  and  equal  in  size,  united  to  form  a  single 
muscle  in  Professor  Humphry's  specimen. 

Quadratus  femoris  (-04)  normal,  and  well  developed  (Arctopi- 
thccus),  small  (Professor  Macalistcr),  if  present  at  all  united  with  the 
gemelli  (Professor  Humpliry). 

Quadratus  lumborum  in  Arctopithccus  arises  from  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  three  upper  lumbar  vertebne,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  three  posterior  ones,  and  into  the  iliac  crest. 
It  is  not  described  in  fi.  tridactylus. 

Iliopsoas  ('33)  has  the  usual  origin,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lesser  trochanter,  and  about  one  inch  of  the  femur  below  that  process. 
Psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  seem  to  have  been  distinct  in  Professor 
Humphry's  specimen. 

Psoas  parvus  (-07)  feeble  in  all,  takes  origin  from  the  bodies  of  the 
two  upper  lumbar  vertebras,  and  has  tlie  usual  insertion. 

Levator  caudo)  takes  origin  external  to  longissimus  dorsi  from  the 
widely  expanded  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebne,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  laminae  of  the  caudals,  one  tendon  going  to  each. 

Sartorius  ('10)  arises  partly  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  but  chiefly  from  the  outer  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
has  a  double  insertion,  one  tibial  as  usual,  the  other  into  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  and  capsule  of  the  knee  joint  Professor  Macalister 
only  found  the  former  insertion,  and  Professor  Humphry  describes 
the  fibres  of  this  muscle  at  its  origin  (iliac  spine)  as  being  apparently 
somewhat  continuous  with  those  of  the  external  oblique  and  its 
insertion  to  be  into  the  lower  internal  aspect  of  the  femur,  as  well  as 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

Pectineus  (08)  has  the  usual  pectineal  origin,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lawer  half  of  the  femur.  Professor  MacoUster  found  this  muscle 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  **  arising  from  the  pectineal  ridge  on  the  os 
innominatum,  and  inserted  into  the  femur  for  the  entire  length ;  the 
long  superficial  portion  passes  internal  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  sar- 
torius, while  the  deeper  part  seems  to  be  the  true  pectineus." 

Gracilis  ('26)  is  an  enormous  muscle  arising  from  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis  for  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  external  to  the 
symphysis,  and  extending  outwards  fix)m  this  over  the  acetabulum  to 
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be  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  along  a  line  going  from 
below  the  sortorius  to  the  inner  malleolus,  also  into  the  fbscia  of  tho 
back  of  the  middle  of  the  log,  and  extending  outwards  to  the  fascia  of 
the  outside  of  the  leg  overlapping  the  biceps.  Tho  origin  was  mach 
the  same  in  B.  tridactylus,  but  Professor  M acalistcr  found  the  insex^ 
tion  only  into  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  Professor  Humphzy 
describes  it  as  dividing  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  more  external  has 
the  usual  tibial  insertion,  whilst  the  other  crosses  over  the  back  of  the 
leg,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula,  and  into  the  fascia 
adjacent  to  it  in  connexion  with  tho  ischial  part  of  the  biceps. 

Biceps  femoris  ('21)  consists  in  all  of  two  parts,  ischial  and  femoral, 
the  former  of  which  has  the  usual  origin  from  the  tuber  isohii,  and  also 
from  its  ascending  ramus,  and  from  the  descending  ramus  of  tiie  pubis; 
the  femoral  part  in  our  specimen  arises  from  three-fifths  oTtho  outside 
of  the  back  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  tho  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  outside  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  In  B.  tridactylus  the  second 
portion  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  back  of  the  femur  on  its 
outer  side,  and  is  insertccl  together  with  the  ischial  portion  into  tho 
head  of  the  fibula  (Professor  Macalister),  into  the  back  of  the  fibula, 
and  expanding  on  the  back  of  the  leg  as  fiir  as  the  heel,  uniting  with 
the  gracilis  (Professor  Humphry). 

Semitondinosus  ('17)  and  semimembranosus  ('14)  arise  by  a  com- 
mon fleshy  origin  (tendon.  Professor  Mlocalister)  from  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  are  fused  for  a  short  distance,  then  becoming  distinct  from  one 
another,  they  run  down  to  their  usual  tibial  insertion.  Professor 
Humphry  found  them  separate  from  one  another  for  the  whole  distance, 
but  otherwise  as  above  described. 

Adductor  longiis  ('07)  arises  musculo-tendinously  from  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  of  tlio  pubis  under  gracilis,  and  is  inscrteil  into  tho  inner 
femoral  condyle.  Professor  Humphry  found  a  double  insertion, 
separated  by  the  femoral  vessels,  the  anterior  narrow  one  going  above 
the  inner  condyle,  and  the  posterior  broader  portion  being  inserted 
into  the  hinder  and  outer  aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 

Adductor  brevis  ('07)  arises  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  tuber 
ischii  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera. 

Adductor  piinius  ('M)  takes  origin  from  tho  posterior  border 
of  tho  tuber  ischii  under  semimembranosus,  and  passes  forwards 
and  inwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  internal 
condvle. 

Rectus  femoris  (•13)  lias  a  single  head,  the  usual  insertion,  and 
Avas  not  surrounded  by  vastus  ('.30)  wliich  was  sinjrle  and  normal. 
(iuiidricoi»s  L'xteusor  cniris  was  uornial  in  B.  tiidactylus.  Tliere  were 
tliri.'C  liganunts  iu  the  lii])  joint  in  Arctopitliecus,  as  in  Professor 
^MncalistiT  s  spfciint'n,  viz. : — capsulnr,  ilio- femoral,  and  cotyloid,  tho 
liitt  M'bcin^  very  faint,  and  pubio-fomoral  in  direction ;  as  usual  there 
was  no  lii^aincntum  tcivs. 

Extensor  (ligitorum  longus  ('14)  arises  from  the  heads  of  the  tibia 
ami  fibula,  as  well  as  from  the  lower  extremitv  of  the  femur,   its 
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synoTiol  fold  being  continnous  with  the  mucous  ligament  of  the  knee 
joint ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  weak  tendon  into  the  second  metatarsal,  and 
dorsal  aponeurosis.  In  Professor  Humphry's  specimen  the  origin 
was  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion was  strong. 

Tibialis  anticus  (-20)  has  three  heads  in  all,  one  from  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  front  of  the  tibia,  one  from  the  middle  third  of  the 
fibula,  and  a  third  from  the  lower  half  of  the  same  bone,  the  latter 
being  larger  than  the  tibial  head,  as  Meckel  describes.  The  same 
arrangement  exactly  obtained  in  Professor  Humphry's  specimen, 
whilst  Professor  Macalister  says  that  the  fibular  head  from  the  middle 
third  is  very  diminutive,  and  describi^s  the  second  fibular  head  as 
extensor  hallucis  proprius.  The  insertion  of  the  first  and  second  heads 
is  by  a  single  tendon  into  the  base  of  the  inner  metatarsal  and  en  to- 
cuneiform  (Professor  Humphry) ;  the  third  head  has  a  distinct 
tendon  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  first  digit  (entocunciform 
and  base  of  Met.  I,  Professor  Humphry). 

Extensor  hallucis  ('09)  is  a  small  oblique  muscle  arising  from  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  front  of  the  fibula  underneath  peroneus  tertius, 
and  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  first  digit.  In  Professor 
Humphry's  specimen  the  insertion  was  threefold,  two  tendons  going 
to  the  last  phalanges  of  digits  one  and  two,  and  a  third  to  the  proximsd 
phalanx  of  the  first  digit. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  arises  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fibula  and  from  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  tarsals  and  metatarsids ;  its 
tendon  dividing  into  three  partB  joins  the  dorsal  interossei,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  three  digitn.  Professor  Macalister  found  the  origin 
tibio-fibular,  and  the  insertion  single  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  inner 
digit,  whilst  Professor  Humphry  describes  the  origin  as  being  only 
from  the  tarsals  and  metatarsals. 

Peroneus  longus  ('14)  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  fibula,  passes  downwards 
in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
metatarsal. 

Peroneus  brevis  ('02)  arises  from  the  lower  half  (lower  two-thirds, 
Professor  Macalister)  of  the  cxtemal  aspect  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  metatarsal. 

Peroneus  tertius  ('01)  is  as  usual,  running  from  the  front  of  the 
fibula  to  the  same  bonl?  as  the  two  preceding  muscles. 

Peroneo-metatarsalis  in  Arctopithecus  takes  origin  from  the  outer 
maHeofus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spur-like  process  of  the  outer  meta- 
tarsal, possibly  representing  a  separate  part  of  the  last  muscle. 

Peroneus  quartus  and  peroneo-calcaneus  are  both  absent. 

The  femur  and  tibia  are  articulated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  brought  into  one  right  line,  and  the  knee  joint  has  very  strong 
cxtemal  and  internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  latter  extending  down  as 
far  as  the  upper  point  of  trisection  of  the  tibia  ;  the  other  ligaments 
presented  nothing  of  interest.     The  interosseus  membrane  between 
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the  tibia  and  fibula  is  attached  very  far  forwards,  so  that  the  nluscles 
of  the  back  of  the  leg  occupy  the  inner  aspects  of  both  bones. 

Gastrocnemius  (cxtemus'09;  intcmus -11)  arises  by  two  heads, 
one  from  each  condyle  of  the  femur ;  they  are  perfectly  separate  for 
their  entire  muscular  part  (which  is  longer  in  extemusthanin  intemus) ; 
the  insertion  is  by  a  single  tendon  into  the  calcancum.  The  action  of 
the  whole  of  this  muscle  is  to  invert  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Soleus  ('08)  arises  from  the  middle  third  (upper  fourth,  Professor 
Macalister;  upper  two-thirds,  Professor  Humphry)  of  the  back  of  the 
fibula,  with  a  tendinous  slip  extending  to  the  head  of  that  bone  (Arcto- 
pithecus),  and  has  a  fleshy  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  back  of 
the  calcaneum  underneath  gastrocnemius.  There  are  no  fabellse  in  the 
origins  of  eith^  this  or  the  last  muscle. 

Popliteus  ('08)  takes  origin  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  third  of  the  back  of  the  tibia.  There  is 
a  large  wedge-shaped  fabella  in  the  origin  of  this  muscle,  the  tibial 
surface  of  which  is  the  larger,  and  articulates  both  with  the  femur 
and  tibia. 

Plontaris  (*24)  large  and  elongated,  arises  above  the  head  of  gastro- 
cnemius extemus,  and  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  tendon  of  flexor 
digitorum  Igngus,  which  supplies  the  middle  and  outer  digits.  Pro- 
fessor Humphry  did  not  find  this  muscle  distinct  in  the  animal  he 
dissected,  but  considers  the  femoral  origin  of  flexor  digitorum  to 
represent  it. 

Flexor  digitorum  longus  (slip  to  inner  toe  '16  ;  to  middle  'l  1 ;  to 
outer  -25)  is  an  enormous  muscle,  with  the  parts  which  supply  the  ten- 
dona  to  the  inner  and  middle  toes  arising  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
tibia,  and  that  for  the  outer  toe  by  two  heads,  one  small  from  the 
middle  of  the  tibia,  and  one  large  from  the  upper  four-fifths  of  the 
fibula  and  from  the  strong  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee ;  it 
receives  the  plantaris  tendon  as  above  described,  and  is  inserted  as  usuaL 
The  bicipital  tibio-fibular  origin  is  not  described  by  Professor  Macalister, 
whilst  Professor  Humphry  found  it  arising  in  three  parts,  one  from 
the  external  condyle  of  tlie  femur  (plantaris),  another  (the  smallest) 
from  the  tibia,  and  a  third  from  the  back  of  the  fibula ;  these  supply 
respectively  the  tendons  to  the  middle,  inner,  and  outer  digits. 

Flexor  hallucis  longus  arises  from  the  fibula  and  interosseus  mem- 
brane, and  uniting  with  the  last  muscle  is  inserted  into  all  three 
digits. 

Tibialis  posticus  ('04)  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  back  of  the 
tibia  (and  from  the  licad  of  the  fibula  in  Arctopithecus),  and  is  inserted 
into  the  entocuneiform. 

Flexor  broNHs  is  described  by  Professor  Humphry  as  a  small  muscle 
arising  from  the  calcancum,  and  inserted  into  the  sheath  of  flexor 
digitorum.  AVc  could  not  find  it  in  our  specimen,  but  it  may  have  beeu 
removed  in  skinning:. 

Accessorius  i^inncrslip  -Go  ;  middle  'i)o  ;  outer  point,  '12  ;)  double, 
<>nc  i)art  arising:  from  the  outer  .surface  of  the  os  calcis,  is  inserted  into 
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that  part  of  the  tendon  of  flexor  digitorum  longu8  which  goes  to  the  third 
digit,  the  other  portion  irom  the  inner  aspect  of  the  Hame  bone  is  inserted 
along  with  the  tendons  to  the  other  two  digits.  Professor  Humphry  de- 
scribes accessorius  as  being  single,  large,  taking  oiigin  from  the  anterior 
and  outer  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  and  inserted  into  the  three  digit 
tendons. 

In  the  ankle  joint  the  motion  is  one  of  extension  and  rotation 
inwards,  and  flexion  and  rotation  outwards ;  the  anterior  ligament 
is  weak  and  membranous,  the  internal  lateral  is  very  strong,  going 
downwards  and  backwards  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  is  broad.  The  astragalus  is  capable  of  lateral  rotation 
on  the  calcaneum,  lias  an  anterior  metatarso-astragular,  and  a  poste- 
rior calcaneo-astragular,  but  no  lateral,  stays. 

The  muscles  of  the  digits  arc,  abductor  and  adductor  indicis  and 
medii,  all  more  or  less  fused ;  abductor  annularis  from  the  rudimentary 
fifth  metatarsal  to  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  outer  digit ;  adductor 
annularis  from  the  fourth  metatarsal  to  the  same  digit.  The  two 
plantar  interossei  send  in  two  slips  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  tho 
foot. 


XLVII. — On  some  Forms  of  Selenium,  and  oNxuBlNFLUENCEOFLiGnT 

ON  THE  ElECTEICAL  CoNDUCTIVITr  OF  THIS  ELEMENT.       By  HaRBT  N. 

D&APEB,  p.  C.  S.,  and  Eichakd  J.  Moss,  F.  C.  8. 

[Read  November,  10,  1873.] 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers*  on  February 
12th,  1873,  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  announced  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  a  bar  of  crystalline  selenium,  through  which  a  current  of  electri- 
city passes,  has  its  conductivity  increased  15  to  100  per  cent,  when  the 
bar  is  exposed  to  light.  The  light  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner  placed 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet  increased  the  conductivity  15  to  20  per 
cent.  Mr.  Smith  satisfied  himself  that  alterations  in  temperature  in 
no  way  affected  this  result,  by  placing  the  selenium  in  water,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  light  from  burning  magnesium  ribbon  held  some 
inches  above  the  bar  passed  through  about  an  inch  of  water  before 
falling  upon  the  selenium.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  bar  was  found  to  increase  more  than  two-thirds,  returning 
to  the  normal  conductivity  when  the  light  was  withdrawn. 

Lieutenant  Sale,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Society,! 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  with  the  object  of  ascer- 


•  Nature,  vol.  vii.,  p.  203. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  volarae  xxi.  p.  283. 
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taining  the  relative  effect  upon  the  electric  resistance  of  sclonium  of 
the  light  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  He  found  that  in  the 
solar  spectrum  the  conductivity  is  least  in  the  violet,  and  increases  as  the 
red  is  approached,  attaining  its  maximum  in  a  position  just  on  the  ont- 
sidc  edge  of  the  rod  rays  at  the  red  side.  The  conductivity  in  this  position 
is  greater  than  in  diffuse  daylight,  but  very  considerably  less  than  when 
the  selenium  is  exposed  to  full  sunlight.  Mr.  Sale  observed  that  the 
effect  of  light  is  apparently  instantaneous,  but  that  the  return  in  dark- 
ness to  the  normal  resistance  is  not  so  rapid.  He  corroborates  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  already  cited,  that  the  varying  resis- 
tance is  in  no  way  due  to  alteration  of  temperature  of  the  selenium.* 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  observations,  we  under- 
took a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of,  if  possible,  determining 
the  precise  molecular  statu  of  selenium,  which  exhibited  this  pheno- 
menon of  diminished  electrical  resistance  under  the  action  of  light, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  production. 

It  would  here  appear  necessary  to  give  a  brief  remmi  of  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  and  relations  of  selenium. 
This  is  of  the  more  importance  because  little,  if  anything,  has  been  added  to 
that  knowledge  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  because  the  statements  in 
some  of  thetacknowledged  text-books  are  not  only  insufficient,  but 
often  discordant  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  savants  to  whom  we 
owe  all  that  up  to  this  time  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

As  we  would  desire  to  avoid  matter  which  is  supplied  by  handbooks 
of  chemistry,  or  details  not  directly  bearing  upon  our  investigation,  it 
must  be  understood  that  we  note  hero  only  those  hitherto  observed 
and  not  widely  known  characters  nf  selenium  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
in  intimate  relation  to  the  phenomena  we  have  made  the  objects  of 
experiment. 

Selenium,  discovered  by  Berzolius  in  1817,  was  carefully  studied 
by  that  chemist,  and  it  is  through  his  researches,  and  those  of  Eegnault, 
Mitschcrlich,  and  Hittorf,  that  we  have  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  characters  of  this  element.  It  is  upon  their  authority  that 
the  following  st-atements  are  made. 

Selenium  may  exist  in  several  different  forms  :  — 

1°.  As  a  vitreous  mass,  with  conchoidal  fracture. 

2°.  As  a  red  amorphi)US  powder  precipitated  from  selenious  acid 
or  selenites  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 

»3^.  In  the  form  of  minute  crystals  deposited  from  its  solution  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

4^.  In  crystals  deposited  from  solutions  of  the  alkaline  selenides 
exposed  to  the  air. 

5°.  As  a  granular  body  resembling,  almost  completely,  metallic 
cobalt  or  cast  iron,  and  obtained  by  the  heating  and  slow  cooling  of 
either  of  the  three  first-mentioned  furms. 


No  experiments  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  statement. 
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The  first  three  modifications  it  should  be  mentioned,  resemble 
one  another  in  their  physical  and  chemical  relations,  and  most  be 
regarded  as  different  conditions  of  the  same  allotropic  form  of  sele- 
nium. 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  speak  of  vitreous  selenium,  and  of  its 
heat-produced  allotropic  modification,  the  granular  variety,  or  as  it  has 
been  felicitously  called  by  Kegnault,  metallic  selenium. 

Vitreous  selenium  has  no  definite  point  effusion.  At  temperatures 
exceeding  60°  C.  it  softens,  becoming  gradually  softer  with  increased 
heat,  and  being  perfectly  fluid  at  250°.  When  rapidly  cooled  from 
this  temperature,  it  returns  to  its  original  condition.  At  normal  tem- 
peratures it  may  be  kept  without  change  of  state  for  many  years,  and 
is  probably  under  these  conditions  perfectly  stable.  It  is,  though 
very  sparingly,  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  thin  films,  it 
appears  by  transmitted  light  of  a  beauti^l  ruby- red  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is,  according  to  Schaffgottsch,  4,276. 

When  this  vitreous  selenium  is  maintained  for  some  time  at  any 
temperature  between  94°  and  200°  C,  and  is  then  slowly  cooled,  it 
is  found  to  have  assumed  a  metallic  appearance,  and  to  have  a  grey 
granular  fracture.  It  is  now,  we  ourselves  find,  perfectly  opaque  to 
light,  even  in  the  thinnest  films.  Its  specific  gravity  has  increased 
to  4*796.  When  heated  it  does  not  soften,  but  at  217°  fuses  without 
taking  any  intermediate  pasty  condition.  At  250°  it  is  perfectly 
fluid,  even  when  the  mass  is  considerable ;  and  when  rapidly  cooled 
returns,  without  any  tendency  to  crystallize,  to  the  vitreous,  non- 
metallic  modification.  All  that  has  up  to  the  present  been  made  known 
as  to  the  electrical  relations  of  selenium  may  be  very  shortly  told. 

Solid  vitreous  selenium  cannot,  according  to  Berzelius,*  be  rendered 
electrical  by  friction,  but  on  the  contrary  Bonsdorfff  states  that  when 
rubbed  in  very  dry  air  it  has  this  property.  J  Knox  found  that  fused 
selenium  conducted  the  current  of  a  battery  of  sixty  pairs.  Hittorf  §  found 
that  granular  selenium  at  normal  temperatures  conducted  sufficient  of 
the  current  of  one  Grove's  element  to  deflect  the  astatic  needle  of  a  gal- 
vanometer having  200  convolutions  17°,  and  that  when  the  selenium 
was  heated  to  210°  in  a  small  crucible  the  needle  marked  80°.  But 
when  the  temperature  reached  217°  (the  point  of  toion  of  granular 
selenium),  the  needle  went  back  suddenly  to  20°. 

The  action  of  light  as  probably  efiecting  some  change  in  the  alio- 
tropy  of  selenium  was  not  wholly  unsuspected  prior  to  Mr.  Smith's 
observations.  Gmelin  mentions  exposure  to  sunlight  as  a  favourable 
condition  for  the  precipitation  of  selenium  from  dilute  solutions  of 


*  Gmelin — Handbook,  ii.,  p.  236. 
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X  Gmelin  1.  o. 
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Bclenious  acid  by  sulphurous  acid ;  and  Hittorf,  while  noting  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  influence,  was  unable  to  detect  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
attribute  the  observed  change  of  amorphous  into  crystalline  seleniuniy 
while  drying  in  sunlight,  entirely  to  the  effect  of  heat.  In  pursuing 
the  line  of  researcli  we  liave  marked  out  for  ourselves,  we  have  been 
obb'ged  to  repeat  much  already  published  work,  which  with  improved 
means  of  experiment  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  significance.  We  have 
thus  encountered  several  apparently  contradictory  statements,  some  of 
which  our  experience  has  either  failed  to  verify,  or  has  placed  in  a 
new  light ;  and  we  have  been  convinced  that  the  properties  of  this 
remarkable  substance  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  still  present 
a  wide  field  for  investigation.  Vitreous  selenium  is,  we  should  say  at 
the  outset,  apparently  an  absolute  non-conductor  of  electricity.  We 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  deflection  of  the  very  sensitive  astatic 
needle  of  a  high  resistance  galvanometer,  when  the  thinnest  films  of 
selenium,  of  the  continuity  of  which  we  could  assure  ourselves,  are  inter- 
posed in  the  circuit  of  ten  Leclanchc  elements.  The  difficulty  of 
producing  very  thin  films  of  absolute  continuity  disposes  us  neverthe- 
less to  state  our  belief,  as  to  the  complete  non  conductivity  of  vitreous 
selenium  with  some  reservation. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  character,  selenium  in  the  vitreous 
form  becomes  electric  by  fiiction.  So  easily  indeed  have  we  invariably 
obtained  this  result  that  we  find  it  diflicult  to  understand  the  contrary- 
conclusion  of  Berzelius. 

Ilittorf,  as  has  been  stated,  found  that  when  vitreous  selenium  is 
converted  into  the  granular  form  its  electrical  resistance  diminishes 
directly  with  its  temperature,  but  that  when  217°  is  attained  the 
resistance  is  suddenly  and  largely  augmented.  In  repeating  this 
experiment  we  have  obtained  results  concordant  with  those  of  Hittorf, 
who  appears,  however,  not  to  have  exceeded  the  temperature  of  217**. 
Going  beyond  this  point,  we  find  that  the  resistance  diminishes  up  to 
the  point  of  complete  fusion  of  the  selenium,  being  at  its  maximum  at 
250^\  We  have  obtained  also  the  remarkable  result  that  when  the 
vitreous  selenium  resulting  from  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  completely  fused 
granular  form  is  quickly  heated,  it  begins  to  conduct  the  current  at  a 
temperature  between  165°  and  175°,  and  that  its  resistance  diminishes, 
not  only  up  to  the  extreme  range  of  the  mercuiiul  thermometer,  but  so 
much  beyond  that  it  is  still  diminishing  when,  owing  to  the  rapid 
volatilization  of  the  selenium,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  terminate 
the  experinicnt. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  thiit  tliere  is  but  one  granular  form  of 
selennmi,  and  that  this  is  a  coii<luetor  of  electricity.  We  have,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  granular  lorm  in  no  way  ojjtically  difleiing  from 
granular  Fcknium  of  comparatively  low  resistance,  through  a  rod  of 
which,  IGni.ni.  Icngand  om.iu.  diameter,  the  rurnnt  of  ten  Leelanche 
cells  does  not  in  the  least  deihct  the  ne^edle  of  our  highly  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. Nor  does  light,  so  far  as  our  experiments  have  yet  gone, 
diminish  the  resistance  of  this  moditication.     We  have  on  the  other 
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hand  succeeded  in  obtaining  bars  of  granular  selenium  through  which 
the  current  of  one  Leclanche  cell  causes  a  very  considerable  deflection 
of  the  needle.  This  form  is,  we  find,  in  its  electric  resistance  almost 
unaffected  by  light.  Between  these  two  forms  of  granular  selenium^ 
the  apparently  non-conducting  and  the  comparatively  highly  con- 
ducting— there  is  another  of  intermediate  resistance.  This  modification 
is  highly  sensitive  to  light ;  its  conductivity  when  in  the  form  of  flat 
bars  increasing  in  direct  sunlight  75  to  100  per  cent.,  and  in  artificial 
light  in  ratios  ranging  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

One  form  of  granular  selenium,  as  Hittorf  first  showed,  has  its 
resistance  considerably  diminished  by  heat:  indeed,  he  says  that 
could  it  bo  heated  red  hot  its  conductivity  would  not  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  metals.  Our  own  experiments  confirm  the  diminution  of  con^ 
ductiyity  by  heat,  but  we  have  found,  in  at  least  one  modification 
which  we  have  produced,  a  body  which  so  far  conforms  to  the  me- 
tallic type  as  to  have  its  resistance  strikingly  increased  by  heat. 
"We  have  made  bars  of  selenium  which  when  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  battery  and  galvanometer,  have  shown  a  deflection  of  48°,  while 
upon  completing  the  circuit  of  a  nitric  acid  battery,  the  current  of 
which  heated  a  spiral  of  patinum  wire  surrounding  the  bar  of  selenium, 
the  needle  gradually  fell  to  15°,  as  the  temperature  of  the  bar  became 
greater. 

For  the  present  we  refrain  from  comment  upon  these  results  ;  and 
although  we  have  been  engaged  during  many  months  in  this  investi- 
gation, we  defer  details  of  our  experiments,  and  especially  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  different  electrically  resisting  and  light- 
sensitive  forms  of  selenium  are  obtained,  until  with  larger  experience 
we  may  hope  to  bring  before  the  Academy  results  tending  more  closely 
to  the  solution  of  the  questions  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 


XLVIII. — On  a  surposKD  SuusTrTmoy  of  Zinc  for  Magnesium  in 
Minerals.  By  Edw aud  T.  Hardman,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.  (of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland.) 

[Read  January  26,  1874.] 

The  investigation  undertaken  by  me— viz..  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effect 
of  the  Contact  of  Igneous  Dykes  and  Mousses  with  other  Rock  Masses, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  Alteration  so  often  observed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— has  been  necessarily  a  tedious  one,  and  one  which  will 
require  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  very  many  rock-specimens 
ere  a  conclusion  of  any  value  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  I  shall 
therefore  reserve,  for  the  present,  the  account  of  my  work  on  the  ori- 
ginal matter  of  inquiry. 

In  the  course  of  my  research,  however,  a  discovery  of  much  interest 
and  some  importance  was  made  ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  in  this  Report 
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to  lay  it  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  pur- 
sued. 

It  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  zinc  in  magnesian  minerals,  and  in 
rocks  containing  magnesian  compounds. 

1 .  Chalk, — During  an  analysis  of  the  white  limestone  (chalk)  of 
the  county  Tyrone,  I  chanced  to  notice  the  presence  of  zinc  in  small 
quantity,  although  on  inspection  even  with  a  lens,  no  trace  of  any  zinc 
mineral  could  bo  discovered,  and  as  I  could  find  no  analysis  of  lime- 
stone or  other  rock  in  which  this  metal  was  given,  I  thought  it  worth, 
while  to  notice  it  at  the  time.*  The  first  specimen  examined  was  from 
Legmurn,  near  Stewartstown,  county  Tyrone.  Another  was  then  pro- 
cured from  an  isolated  patch  of  chalk  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Gallion  cam, 
county  Derry,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  first.  Zinc  was  also 
found  in  this.  In  both  cases  it  was  distinctly  reduced  by  the  blow- 
pipe from  the  powdered  rock  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  in  the 
first  specimen  its  presence  was  confirmed  by  a  complete  wet  analysis 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  chalk — viz.,  297*5  grains,  the  amount  being, 
however,  too  small  to  estimate. 

2.  Basalt — It  then  occurred  to  me  to  examine  the  overlpng  basalt : 
and  a  specimen  No.  1,  was  obtained  from  a  place  about  300  yards  north- 
east of  the  chalk  quarry  in  Legmurn.  Four  or  five  grains  ata  time,  treated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  before  Fletcher's  hot-blast  gas  blow- 
pipe, yielded  enough  of  the  metal  to  identify,  and  the  characteristic 
zinc  reactions  were  distinct.f 

I  was  under  the  impression  at  the  time  that  the  zinc,  possibly  oc- 
curring in  the  chalk  as  a  carbonate,  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
overlying  basalt  by  the  infiltration  of  water;  having  been  originally 
introduced  into  the  latter  rock  by  the  same  means,  alike  with  the  cal- 
careous minerals  and  zeolites  filling  up  the  vesicular  cavities  in  it :  but 
this  I  now  believe  to  have  been  not  altogether  the  correct  solution ;  and 
subsequent  examination  and  consideration  have  led  me  to  what  seems 
to  be  the  true  clue. 

At  the  time  that  the  paper  containing  the  account  of  these  analyses 
was  read,  exception  was  taken  to  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
existence  of  zinc  in  the  basalt,  on  the  ground  that  the  metal  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  known  to  occur  in  locks  of  igneous  origin ;  but  as 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  my  analyses  were  perfectly  trustworthy, 
I  paw  no  cause  to  modify  ray  statement  on  the  objection  then  put  for- 
ward. Since  then,  whilst  examining — with  a  different  investigation 
in  view — a  piece  of  basalt  from  another  locality  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  from  whence  the  first  was  procured,  I  succeeded  in  again  find- 


♦  On  the  Analysis  of  White  Chalk,  &c.,  with  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  Zinc  thereia. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  3,  p.  159.  Also  Geo- 
logical Magazine,  vol.  x..  No.  10,  \>.  131. 

f  S'tpm   lit. 
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ing  zinc  in  it,  thus  confirming  my  former  analysis.  It  may  be  well  to 
give  the  details  of  the  examination. 

Bcualty  No.  2. — The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  heart  of  a  quarry 
by  the  road-side,  in  Curglasson,  being  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the 
spot  where  the  basalt  No.  I  came  from.  The  rock  was  carefully  exa- 
mined in  the  wet  way  for  the  heavy  metals,  &c.,  precipitable  from  an 
acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Iron  and  alumina  were  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  filtrate  then  examined,  much  pains  being  taken  to 
guard  against  error.  On  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  a  distinct 
white  precipitate  appeared.  As  it  was  possible  that  a  little  lime  was 
also  brought  down,  the  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  redissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  rcprecipitated.  (a)  It  was  again  dissolved,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  to  drive  off  ammoniacal  salts. 
A  small  portion  of  the  residue — which  was  deliquescent — mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  gave 
the  usual  zinc  oxide  incrustation,  which,  treated  with  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
gave  a  vivid  green.  The  fused  bead  and  support,  being  levigated  with 
water  in  an  agate  mortar,  gave  numerous  spangles  of  white  metal ;  and 
these,  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  dissolved  quickly  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  As  the 
solution  {a)  could  only  contain  zinc,  with  a  trace  of  ferrous  iron,  and 
lime,  this  experiment  was  conclusive. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  with  portions  of  the  rock  treated 
in  the  following  different  ways. 

(1)  The  powdered  rock  was  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

(2)  „  ,,  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  „  ,,  boiled  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  only  a  trace  of  titanium  was  ob- 
served in  this  specimen. 

But,  previous  to  making  this  analysis,  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  good  reason  to  suspect  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  zinc  in  igneous  as  well  as  aqueous  rocks,  on  the  following  considera- 
tions.* 

Zinc  is  very  closely  allied  to  magnesium  in  characteristics  and  be- 
haviour. In  many  points  the  resemblance  is  very  strong,  f  in  the  me- 
tallic state  as  well  as  in  combination  with  other  elements.  The  salts 
of  both  have  a  similar  composition ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  respective 
natural  compounds,  or  minerals,  are  isomorphous.:^  Consequently,  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  isomorphism,  the  metals  should  be  mutually  replace- 
able, and  wherever  the  one  is  found  in  any  quantity,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  other  encroaching  upon  it, — judging  by  analogy  of  what 


*  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  zinc  minerals  have  been  known  to  exist  in  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks.     See  paper  already  cited. 

t  Fownes*  Manual  of  Chemistry,  10th  edition,  pp.  293  and  393.  Also,  Galloway's 
Qualitative  Analysis,  5th  cd.,  p.  49. 

X  Supra  cit.    Also,  Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  74. 
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takes  place  in  other  minerals.  It  is  curious  that  while  in  most  mine- 
ralogical  treatises  the  interchangeability  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, calcium,  and  magnesium  is  pointed  out,  that  of  zinc  with  these 
— so  far  as  I  am  aware — has  not  been  yet  shown ;  and  in  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  it  is  given  as  an  accessory  metal,  its  presence  ap- 
pears to  be  considered  rather  as  an  accidental  circumstance  than  as  the 
result  of  any  chemical  law.  In  no  case  has  it  been  given  in  the  com- 
position of  a  mineral,  unless  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  a  very 
serious  item  in  the  analyses,  as  in  those  of  Automolite,  or  zinc 
spinel  (20  to  35  per  cent.ZnO)  and  Franklinito  (17  per  cent.  Zn  O).* 
Yet  with  regard  to  most  minerals,  traces  of  manganese,  iron,  mag- 
nesium, &c.,  are  constantly  recorded  as  replacing  part  of  the  essential 
metals. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  zinc  compounds  might  thus  be  expected 
to  exist  in  most  magnesian  rocks  or  minerals,  I  have  examined  several, 
and,  so  far,  the  result  has  almost  exceeded  my  anticipations,  for  in 
every  case  the  metal  has  been  proved.  As  yet  I  have  merely  satisfied 
myself  as  to  its  presence,  reserving  quantitative  determination  until  I 
shall  have  completed  the  (qualitative  examination  of  a  number  of  speci- 
mens ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  rocks  and  minerals  already 
tried. 

1 .  Chalky  from  Legmurn  and  Slieve  Gallion ;  already  described. 

2.  Basalt  No.  1. 

3.  Gra}%itfy\  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Kange  variety,  from  Graigue- 
na-Spiddoge,  near  Carlow  :  obtained  from  the  heart  of  the  quarry. 

{a)  A  very  coarse-grained,  liglit-colourcd  rock,  porphyritic  in  parts, 
containing  wliite  mica  and  a  dark  greenish  magnesian  variety ;  also 
tourmaline.  The  portion  submitted  to  analysis  was  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  as  much  mica  as  possible  present.  Four  analyses  of 
this  were  made  iu  the  wet  way,  as  well  iis  others  with  the  blowpipe, 
ere  I  allowed  myself  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  presence  of  zinc 
The  quantity  was  very  small,  as  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  Traces 
of  copper  anil  lead  were  also  observed. 

{h)  Mica, — After  many  searclies  at  the  same  quarry,  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  mass  of  mica  sufficiently  large  for  analysis  with  the  blow- 
pipe; J  it  was  mostly  white  mica,  but  contained  numerous  laminte  of 
green  mica. 

About  four  grains  at  a  time  were  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  on 
charcoal,  before;  the  blowpipe.  Two  metals  were  reduced,  which  proved 
to  bo  cop[)er  and  zinc.     The  zinc  spangles  dissolved  with  rapid  evolu- 


*  Is  it  not  fiO:*>i!)lt;  that  Fraiiklii)ite  is  a  •Nragiiotitc  with  the  ferrous  iron  replaced  by 
iinc?  SpiiH;!  i.-.  a  m.ij^nc-i.iu  ininerai,  and  its  acces-sory  metals  belong  to  the  same  iso- 
nornhous  L'n»nn. 


znic 

niorphous  j^n»np. 

t  Automolite  has  been  foinul  in  granite,  at  Haddani.     Dana'n  Manual  of  Mineralogv, 
p.  161. 

distinct  results,  even  where  a  Urge  quantity 
of  ni; 


It)!. 

\  In  all  oases  the  blt>\vpipo  gave  very  distinct  results,  even  yi 
iiiatorial  was  riquircil  lor  decided  reaction  in  the  wet  analyses. 
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tion  of  hydrogen  in  a  barely  acid  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
solution  evaporated,  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  heated  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  gave  the  characteristic  green  reaction. 

4.  Serpentine  {?). — A  green,  soft,  stcatitic  rock,  from  Garrarus 
strand,  near  Tramore,  Co.  Waterford.  This  rock  occurs  among  silurian 
limestones  and  slates,  near  masses  and  dykes  of  felstone,  &c.  Some  of 
the  limestone  can  be  seen  to  pass  into  serpentine. 

Examined  qualitatively  for  zinc :  found  it  present  in  fair  quantity. 
The  rock  contains  about  eight  per  cent  of  water,  and  eleven  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,*  being  evidently  a  passage  rock. 

5.  Jiasaltj  No.  2,  from  Ourglasson ;  already  described. 

6.  Black  Mica^  in  a  gneissose  or  granitic  rock.  Locality  unknown. 
Specimen  from  Geological  Survey  collection. f  The  mica  is  perfectly 
black,  and  occurs  in  quantity,  in  small  flakes  thickly  massed  together. 

About  four  grains  were  treated  at  a  time,  before  the  blowpipe,  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  After  fusion,  the  mass  j'ielded  a  notable  quantity 
of  copper,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  zinc,  and  a  trace  of  a  metal 
supposed  to  be  lead.  All  the  characteristic  tests  for  zinc  were  answered 
very  distinctly. 

7.  Chlorite  Schist  (?  Talc  Schist),  from  Geological  Survey  collec- 
tion, with  enclosed  grains  of  glauconite. — The  examination  with  the 
blowpipe  gave  two  metals,  copper  and  zinc,  both  in  very  appreciable 
quantity.     The  zinc  reactions  were  ver)'  pronounced. 

8.  *^ Mountain  Leather,^^  xarioty  of  asbestos;  from  Portlock*s  col- 
lection, Geological  Survey  Museum.  Locality  unknown,  but  associated 
with  basaltic  minerals  from  Antrim.  Zinc  veiy  apparent,  all  the  re- 
actions being  most  distinct.     A  trace  of  lead  also  observed. 

9.  Augit€.\ — Very  large  crystals  in  a  trappean  ash.  Locality  un- 
known. Geological  Survey  collection.  About  four  or  five  grains  of  the 
powdered  mineral,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  yielded  a 
sufficiency  of  metal  to  identify  with  certainty.  Besides  zinc,  copper 
was  present     The  zinc  reactions  were  most  distinct. 

These  rocks  and  minerals  are  not  selected  from  a  number  contain- 
ing specimens  in  which  no  zinc  was  found,  but  comprise  all  that  I  have 
as  yet  examined  for  it.  They  were  for  the  most  part  chosen  on  account 
of  containing,  or  being  themselves,  magncsian  compounds;  and  they 
arc  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  were  tested,  none  proving 
blank.  In  many  cases  the  examination  by  the  blowpipe  and  its  imme- 
diately-connected wet  tests  were  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove 


•  Carbonic  anhydride,  C  O2. 

t  The  specimens  from  the  Geological  Sarvcy  Museum  were  obtained  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Prof.  £.  Hull,  F.R.S^  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

X  Zinc  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  Augite  in  one  instance ;  Jeffersonite ;  a  lime- 
iron;  Manganese;  Zinc  pyroxene ;  in  Dana*B  Manual  of  Mineralogy  (1854).  As  only 
the  same  specimen  is  given  in  the  new  edition  (1874),  I  conclude  that  no  account  of 
any  other  has  been  published.  The  analysis  itself  was  published  in  1822.  [Addfd  in 
Fress."] 
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the  presence  of  the  metal,  especially  as,  from  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  the  substance  taken — four  or  five  grains* — there  was  little 
possibility  of  error.  "Where,  however,  the  result  seemed  to  be  at  all 
doubtful,  it  was  confirmed  by  one  or  more  analyses  in  the  wet  way. 

The  zinc  appeared  to  be  always  most  plentilul  where  there  was  the 
largest  quantity  of  magnesium ;  but,  as  I  am  at  present  only  concerned 
in  proving  the  existence  of  the  former  metal  in  the  above  minerals,  I 
am  not  just  now  in  a  position  to  positively  assert  this,  deferring  auy 
quantitative  estimation  until  I  have  continued  the  investigation  so  far 
as  to  enable  me  to  select  the  best  typical  examples.  In  the  meantime 
these  notes  on  the  subject  may  not  be  without  some  interest,  bearing  as 
they  do  on  a  matter  of  much  importance,  from  a  mineralogical  as  well 
as  a  chemical  standpoint. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  zinc  might  as  well  be  considered  to  re- 
place the  other  members  of  the  isomorphous  group,  which  are  known 
to  occur  in  traces,  and  occasionally  in  quantity,  in  some  of  these  mine- 
rals. But  this  would  be  a  replacement  of  a  replacing  element,  and  I 
believe  it  is  invariably  considered  that  the  accessory  mineral  substitutes 
itself  for  part  of  the  essential  metal.  On  this  ground  alone,  all  the 
minerals  here  referred  to  being  strictly  magnesian,  the  zinc  must  be  re- 
garded as  replacing  magnesium.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  doubt  that 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  magnesium,  it  may  be  equally  found  to  re- 
place the  other  metals,  f  But  when  we  remember  the  affinities  of  the 
two  metals,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  a  far-fetched  notion  to  suppose 
that,  were  a  preference  possible,  the  zinc  would  associate  itself  with  the 
magnesium,  in  the  same  way  as  some  other  metals  are  found  in  nature ; 
notably  those  of  the  platinum  group,  which,  possessing  a  very  peculiar 
relation  to  one  another  independently  of  their  isomorphism — which  is 
not  thorough — are  nearly  always  found  together. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  minerals  examined  are  spe- 
cies that  are  most  often  found  in  nature  forming  component  parts  of 
igneous  rocks,  while  two  rocks  of  that  class  are  themselves  included. 


*  This  was  rendered  po8>ibIe,  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of  paraffin  oil  for  the  blow- 
pipe lamp.  By  this  means  a  very  large  and  hot  flame  was  procured,  capable  of  decom- 
posing a  much  larger  quantity  of  rock.  For  reductions,  and  when  great  heat  waa  re- 
quired in  blowpipe  analyses,  it  proved  very  useful,  where  gas  was  unattainable. 

t  Since  this  paper  was  read  I  have  found  it  replacing  Iron  in  Iron-pyrites.  {^Added 
in  Press.] 


S 
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XLIX. — On  the  Anatomy  op  Aonyx.  By  Alexander  Macalisteb, 
M.  B.y  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

[Read  November  10,  1873.] 

In  the  valuable  collection  of  animals  collected  by  the  late  lamented 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  for  the  Dublin 
Zoological  Gardens,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  laughing  otter  of  the 
Indus.  This  animal  lived  for  a  few  months  in  the  gardens,  but  in  the 
month  of  August  last  it  suddenly  sickened  and  died,  and  was  purchased 
for  the  Museum  of  the  Dublin  University  by  Professor  Haughton.  On 
examination,  its  conical  tapering,  hairclad  tail,  its  bald  soles,  muzzle 
edge  and  columella,  its  oblong  feet  with  slender  free- tipped  toes  and  im- 
perfect claws,  its  large  pad,  and  separate  toe-pads;  its  broad,  de- 
depressed  skull,  showed  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  genus  Aonyx  esta- 
blished by  Lesson.  The  index  and  middle  toes  show  a  tendency  to  unite 
to  the  third  joint,  the  inner  toe  is  short,  the  fifth  shorter  than  the  index; 
the  skull  is  rather  short,  convex  behind ;  the  fiesh  tooth  has  a  large 
internal  lobe  nearly  as  long  as  the  outer  portion  of  the  tooth,  with  two 
cross  ridges  on  the  crown ;  the  upper  tubercular  grinder  is  large, 
massive,  rather  wide  than  long. 

The  Asiatic  species  of  the  genus  Aonyx  are  three  in  number.  A. 
leptonyx  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  has  pale  brown  cheeks,  chesu 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  white  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and 
brown  back;  A.  indigitata,  which  has  very  short  toes  and  blunt 
rudimental  claws ;  and  A.  aureobrunnea,  the  small  golden  and  brown 
otter  of  Nepaul.  Our  specimen  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  none  of 
these  very  accurately. 

With  the  assbtance  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  I  made  a  very  accurate 
dissection  of  this  animal,  and  the  following  are  the  details  thereof. 
Pending  the  compilation  of  a  general  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
musteline  section  of  the  carnivora,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
description  of  the  species  without  introducing  any  comparison. 

The  panniculus  carnosus  was  strong,  and  overlay  the  strong  laminar 
connective  tissue  of  the  neck  and  thorax.  The  following  parts  of  it  were 
recognised.  I.  Platysma  myoides  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
thoracic  integument  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  its  fibres  running 
upwards  and  inwards,  and  forming  a  strong  superficial  stratum  in  the 
neck.  A  second  or  nuchal  panniculus  arose  along  the  medial  line  of 
the  neck  from  the  first  dorsal  spine  to  the  occiput.  The  fibres  ran 
forwards  and  outwards  obliquely,  overlapping  the  trapezius  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  of  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  occipital  segment  of  the  occipito-frontalis  is  a  detiiched  fiat  band  of 
this  muscle.  A  strong  transversalis  nuchee  underlay  the  nuchal  pla- 
tysma, and  ran  from  the  middle  line  directly  outwards  to  the  integument 
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.-at  the  back  of  the  ear.  The  pectoral!  s  quartus,  or  brachio-lateral  pan- 
^niculus  was  also  very  strong,  attached  to  the  seven  lower  ribs,  and  to 
^tko  lumbar  fascia,  and  inserted  into  the  axillary  tendinous  arch  stretch- 
ing from  the  great  pectoral  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  both  of  which 
it  was,  as  usual,  inseparably  united ;  the  abdomino-femoral  panniculus 
also  formed  a  strong  radiating  sheet,  whose  anterior  margin  was  sharp 
and  definite,  and  whose  lower  insertion  extended  along  the  entire 
thigh. 

On  raising  the  panniculus  and  exposing  the  endoskeletal  musoleB, 
we  found  the  sternomastoid  large  and  distinct,  arising  from  the  pro- 
osteon  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  inserted  tendinous  into  the  paroccipital  and 
into  the  ridge  leading  forwards  from  it  to  the  paramastoid.  The  per- 
fectly separate  cleidomastoid  above  was  attached  to  the  paroccipital 
Under  the  last,  and  below  its  fibres  pass  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
superficial  part  of  the  great  pectoral  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
clavicular  trapezius ;  the  sterno-  is  to  the  deido-mastoid  as  '38  to 
•19. 

The  trapezius  was  divisible  into  three  parts ;  trapezius  olavicularis, 
scapularis  superior,  and  scapularis  inferior.  The  first  portion  arose  by 
an  extensive  fleshy  expansion  from  the  occipital  crest  beneath  the 
nuchal  platysma,  and  crossed  by  the  transversus  nuchse,  its  flbres  pass 
down  parallel  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  over- 
lapping the  cleido-mastoid,  they  end  in  an  imperfect  tendinous  line, 
which  represents  the  clavicle  ;  below  this  line  the  fibres  are  continued 
onwards  as  the  clavicular  deltoid.  This  inscription  has  in  it  no 
floating  bone,  nor  is  it  perfect,  as  on  the  deep  surface  many  bundles 
of  muscular  fibres  pass  directly  from  the  trapezius  into  the  deltoid. 

The  trapezius  scapularis  superior  arises  below  the  last  from  the 
spines  of  the  2-7  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  along  its  anterior  edge,  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the 
trachelo- acromial  muscle.  The  inferior  scapular  portion  arises  from  the 
2-8  dorsal  spines,  and  is  inserted  into  the  Ketzian  tubercle  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  scapular  spine  by  a  flat  tendon. 

There  is  a  strong  trachelo-acromial,  as  usual  in  otters,  arising 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  inserted 
into  the  metacromion,  at  its  base ;  the  insertion  intervened  between  the 
attachments  of  the  clavicular  and  upper  scapular  trapezius  muscles. 
Rhomboideus  arises  from  all  the  cervical  and  two  upper  dorsal  spines, 
and  was  inserted  as  usual ;  the  occipital  portion  is  distinct  at  origin 
from  the  cervical,  and  inserted  as  usual,  extending  anterior  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  arises  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th  dorsal  spines,  and 
its  tendon  of  insertion  was  joined  to  that  of  the  teres  major  inseparably. 
The  distinction  between  this  muscle  and  the  pectoralis  quartus  {vide 
supra),  was  purely  artificial.  Taken  together,  they  weighed  0-88  oz. 
separately  thoy  weighed,  pectoralis  quartus  0*61,  latissimus  0*27. 

In  all  otters  a  second  muscle  exists  intermediate  between  the 
levator  anguli  scapulte  and  the  trachelo-acromial,  which  is  probably  a 
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dismemberment  of  the  former,  arising  from  the  tranHverse  process  of 
the  atlaSy  and  inserted  into  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  spine  of  tht; 
scapula.  Indeed  both  the  trachelo-acromial  and  this  muscle  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  levator  anguli  scapulas  that  the  levator  bears  to 
the  serratus  magnus,  all  being  fragments  of  the  pleuro-scapular  sheet, 
whose  separateness  depends  on  the  relative  and  independent  degrees  of 
motion  of  the  different  regions.  This  lutrine  muscle  we  may  call  tra- 
chelo-scapolar ;  it  is  less  than  the  brachelo*acromial  (0*17 :  0*10). 

The  splenius  capitis  arises  from  the  1-3  dorsal,  and  2-7  cervical 
spines,  and  is  inserted  below  the  stemo-mastoid  into  the  par-occipital 
process  and  outer  part  of  the  occipital  crest.  Splenius  colli  is  very 
weak.  Serratus  posticus  superior  extends  from  the  upper  9  dorsal 
spines  to  the  1-11  ribs.  Serratus  posticus  inferior  is  attached  to 
the  three  lower  ribs.  Trachelo-mastoid  passes  from  the  7th  cer- 
vical, and  1-2  dorsal  transverse  processes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
par-occipital,  and  has  no  tendinous  inscriptions.  Complexus  arises 
from  3-7  cervical  transverse  processes,  and  is  attached  below  the 
occipital  crest.  Bi venter  cervicis  arises  from  the  2nd^4th  dorsal  trans- 
verse processes,  and  extends  to  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the 
occiput,  four  tendinous  inscriptions  cross  it  in  its  course. 

The  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  consists  of  two  separate  superposed 
laminae  ;  the  other  small  nuchal  muscles  were  regular ;  the  entire  mus- 
cular mass  for  raising  and  drawing  back  the  occiput  was  very  large,  as 
in  all  the  Mustelidse,  and  weighed  3*40  ounces.  The  iliocostalis  con- 
sists only  of  two  parts — iliocostalis  Inmbalis  and  iliocostalis  dorsalis : 
there  was  no  cervical  prolongation.  The  longissimus  dorsi,  which  had  its 
usual  double  sets  of  tendons  in  the  dorsal  region,  is  continued  up  to  the 
second  cervical  transverse  process.  The  spinalis  dorsi  begins  ten dinously  in 
the  middle  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  inserted  by  a  tendon  into  each 
spine  as  far  as  the  axis.  Semispinalis  formed  a  continuous  lumella,  and 
overlay  in  the  dorsal  region  the  multifidus  spinas,  which  had  no  cervical 
representatives. 

The  omohyoids  were  feeble  and  went  from  the  basihyal  to  the 
fascia  over  the  supraspinatus,  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  scapula. 
Sterno-hyoid  and  thyroids  were  with  difficulty  separated,  and  were  as 
usual  traversed  by  an  inscription. 

A  strong  transverse  layer  of  muscle  arose  from  the  zygoma,  and 
from  the  fascia  behind  it,  passed  transversely  over  the  angle  of  the 
mandible,  and  was  inserted  into  the  median  line.  It  underlay  the 
rest  of  the  platysma,  of  which  it  was  a  dismemberment,  and  was 
separated  from  the  digastric  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia. 

The  digastric  is  a  single  thick  muscle,  traversed  by  an  inscription, 
and  arose  from  the  paramastoid,  passes  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the 
hinder  half  of  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible.  The  mylohyoid  is 
strong,  thick,  and  transverse,.  The  geniohyoidei  are  united  to  these, 
and  to  the  geniohyo-glossi.  The  stylo-glossi  were  wide  and  short, 
and  attached  to  the  ceratohyals.  The  bilaminar  oblique  massetcr  was 
joined  to  the  temporal,  and  both  weighed  1*14  ounces  on  oach  side. 
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The  pectoralis  major  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  from  the  median  line 
of  the  front  wall  of  the  thorax,  running  transversely  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  humerus.  The  middle  fihres  are  common  to  the  two 
sides,  the  deeper  fibres  run  transversely.  A  second  perfectly  separate 
part  of  the  great  pectoral  springs  from  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum 
and  is  also  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  humerus.  The  super- 
ficial is  to  the  deeper  part  as  '5 :  *87. 

There  was  no  pectoralis  minor  nor  subclavius.  The  deltoideus 
clavicularis  arises  from  the  inscription  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  trape- 
zius clavicularis  ended ;  some  fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  however, 
being  directly  continued  into  it  without  any  tendinous  intersection .  The 
insertion  is  into  the  middle  thr^e-fifths  of  the  humerus.  The  acromial 
deltoid  arises  external  to  the  metacromion  from  the  extremity  of  the 
acromion  proper,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoidal 
crest  just  behind  the  clavicular  part.  The  scapular  deltoid  springs 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  behind  the  meta- 
cromion, and  is  inserted  underneath  the  acromial  part.  These  parts 
are  related  as  follows  in  size: — Clavicular  -  0' 18;  acromial  0*06; 
scapular  0*06. 

The  suprs&pinatus  is  to  the  infraspinatus  as  0*35  :  0*2.  The  teres 
minor  was  absent  altogether  in  the  right  arm,  but  represented  on  the 
left  by  a  slight  thread  along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  infraspinatus, 
made  of  fibrous  tissue  without  the  slighest  trace  of  muscle.  The 
teres  major  was  large,  nearly  equalling  the  infraspinatus ;  subscapu- 
laris  was  intersected  by  five  tendinous  planes,  and  had  no  separate 
subscapula-humeral  slip.  The  serratus  magnus  arises  from  the  seven 
upper  ribs  and  from  the  six  lower  cervical  transverse  processes,  by  a 
continuous  origin,  its  insertion  is  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  mcso-and 
post-Bcapulffi. 

Coracobrachialis  was  absent  in  the  right  arm,  present  as  the  short 
variety  in  the  left. 

The  biceps  is  gleno-radial  and  penniform  as  usual,  with  its  inser- 
tion on  a  plane  lower  than  that  of  the  brachialis  antious.  The  bra- 
chialis  arises  externally  from  the  whole  length  of  the  humerus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  ulna  as  usual.  They  were  to  each  other  as 
follows: — Biceps  =  0*13:  Brachialis  =  0*11.  The  long  head  of  the 
triceps  arises  from  the  outer  half  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  was  quite  separate  for  its  whole  length,  the  two  latemal  heads 
were  also  separable.  The  dorsi-epitrochleais  arises  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  tendon,  and  from  the  border  of  the  infra- 
spinous  fascia ;  it  was  very  large  and  inserted  into  the  olecranon,  and 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  for  more  than  one-half 
its  length.  There  were  two  equal  anconei,  extemus  and  intemus.  In 
the  arm,  the  flexors  were  to  the  extensors,  as  0*24  :  1*36.  The  pronator 
radii  teres  was  inserted  into  the  third  and  fourth-sixths  of  the  radius. 
The  flexor  carpi  radialis  was  normal,  the  flexor  ulnaris  completely 
double,  consisting  of  an  olecrano-pisiform,  and  a  condylo-pisiform  part, 
which  are  respectively  0'13  and  003  in  size;  the  latter  arises  in  common 
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with  the  palmaris  longus,  which  was  inserted  into  the  palmar  fascia, 
and  sends  a  fascial  slip  into  the  thumh.  The  flexor  digitorum  sublimis 
arises  ^m  the  front  of  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus  tendons  and 
sent  tendons  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits ;  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus and  flexor  poUicis  longus,  as  usual,  had  Ave  heads,  a  radial 
condyloid,  an  ulnar  condyloid,  a  mediar  condyloid,  an  ulnar,  and  a 
radio-ulnar/  the  last  being  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  flexor 
pollicis.  From  the  common  mass  were  detached  five  tendons,  which 
were  distributed  as  usual;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  had  lum- 
bricales  attached  thereto.  The  pronator  quadratus  stretched  for  half 
the  length  of  the  forearm. 

The  supinator  longus  was  very  remarkable,  its  origin  stretched  above 
the  pit  for  the  brachialis  anticus  on  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  humerus; 
from  this  unusually  high  origin  its  fibres  descended  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  and  annular  ligament,  the  fibres  being  continuously  fleshy 
for  the  whole  way  down. 

There  were  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  long  and  short ;  the 
first  arose  from  the  ridge  above  the  outer  condyle  1^"  below  the  origin 
of  the  supinator  longus,  it  was  inserted  by  two  tendons,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  index.  The  tendon  is  united  by  a  cross 
slip  to  that  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis. 

Supinator  brevis  extended  to  the  lower  third  of  the  radius.  The 
extensor  digitorum  longus  was  inserted  by  four  tendons,  of  which  those 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits  united  with  those  of  the  next  muscles. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti  arose  as  usual  and  was  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  little  finger ;  separate  from  it  was  an  extensor  tertii  et 
quarti  digiti,  which  arose  from  the  outer  condyle  and  ended  in  two  ten- 
dons which  bifurcated  and  passed  to  the  third  and  fourth,  and  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  digits. 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  normal,  as  is  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicis  (inserted  into  the  radial  sesamoid  and  first  metacarpal. 
The  extensor  pollicis  et  indicis  is  purely  ulnar  in  origin,  and  gives  off 
first,  a  tendon  to  the  index,  then  one  to  pollex  and  index. 

The  short  muscles  of  the  hand  are  : — Abductor  minimi  digiti  from 
the  pisiform  to  the  first  phalanx,  in  two  slips.  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  from  the  fascia  over  the  trapezoid  to  the  first  phalanx.  Abductor 
pollicis  from  the  scaphoid  to  the  first  phalanx.  Opponens  pollicis  to  the 
metacarpal  adductor  from  the  os  magnum,  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis  from 
the  trapezium.  There  is  also  a  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  from  the 
unciform.  There  are  three  palmar  and  four  dorsal  interossei  arranged 
as  usual. 

The  large  flat  tail  had  great  lateral  fat  masses  and  thirteen  pairs'of 
strong  levatores  caudse. 

The  sartorius  is  double  at  origin,  one  part  arises  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  iliac  crest,  the  other  arose  from  Pou part's  ligament;  both 
joined  and  formed  one  band  which  was  inserted  into  the  border  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae  at  its  tibial  end ;  the  former  head  was  larger  than 
the  latter  (018  :  0-08). 
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Tensor  vagiase  femoris  arises  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  iliac  crest 
beneath  and  outside  the  sartorius  and  was  inserted  into  the  fascia 
as  usual. 

The  psoas  parvus  arises  from  the  two  upper  lumbars  and  is  ioaerted 
behind  the  pectineus. 

Iliopsoas  arises  from  the  two  lower  lumbar  vertebrse  and  by  afewfibres 
from  the  front  of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  but  not  from  the  ilium,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter. 

Pectineus  arises  from  the  strong  prominent  pectineal  tubercle,  and 
is  inserted  into  half  of  the  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  Adduc- 
tor primus  arises  from  the  tuber  ischii  along  with  semimembranosus,  and 
is  inserted  immediately  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The 
second  adductor  is  not  divisible,  and  arises  from  the  whole  outer  surface 
of  the  ischiopubis  in  front  of  the  tuberosity,  it  is  inserted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur. 

Adductor  longus  arises  internal  to  the  pectineus  from  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  Quadratus  femoris  is  long  and  strong. 
Obturator  externus  is  large.  Obturator  intemus  has  a  large  superior 
and  a  rudimental  inferior  gemellus. 

Agitator  caudae  arises  from  the  fascia  over  the  anterior  two  or  three 
caudal  vertebrae,  posterior  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  from  which  it  is  with 
difficulty  separable ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  the  femur. 
Gluteus  maximus  arising  anterior  to  the  last  is  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  great  trochanter  above  the  last.  Gluteus  medius  arises  from  the 
whole  iliac  dorsal  fossa;  pyriformis  is  scarcely  separable,  and  is  inserted 
together  with  the  gluteus  into  the  great  trochanter,  but  arises  from  the 
interior  surface  of  the  sacrum  with  the  pelvis. 

Gluteus  minimus  arises  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  iliac  fossa, 
it  is  ^th  the  size  of  the  gluteus  medius.  The  gluteus  quartus  still 
smaller  has  a  long  marginal  tendon  of  origin  and  is  inserted  in  front  of 
the  great  trochanter. 

Caudofem oralis  arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  caudal 
vertebra,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  popUteal  ridge  of  the  femur. 
Coccygeus  runs  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  downwards  and  backwards 
as  far  as  the  fourth  caudal  vertebrae. 

There  is  a  strong  ligamentum  teres  in  the  hip  joint.  In  the 
shoulder  joint  the  spino-glenoid  ligament  is  prolonged  outwards  to  the 
humerus  between  the  supra  and  infraspinati  muscles.  There  is  also  a 
strong  internal  gleno-humeral  ligament. 

Biceps  femoris  is  a  large  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  fascia  outside  the  leg ;  under  it 
lies  a  long  strap-liko  bicipiti  accessorius  which  springs  from  the  first 
caudal  vertebru3  under  cover  of  the  caudo  fcmoralis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  calcaneum. 

Semimembranosus  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Semitendinosus  arises  from  two 
or  three  caudal  vertebra),   together  with  a  fine  slip  from  the  tuber 
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ischii  which  joins  the  rest  of  the  muscle  beyond  the  inscription  (which 
is  as  usual).  This  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  two-fifths 
from  the  top  of  the  tibia. 

Gracilis  arises  irom  the  whole  symphysis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  third  of  the  tibia.  Rectus  femoris  lies  as  usual  between  the 
vasti.     The  extensors  of  the  knee  are  to  the  flexors  as  I'OO  :  1*31. 

Popliteus  extends  to  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tibia.  The  two 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  areasusual^  the  external  joined  to  the  plan- 
taris,  and  neither  has  a  fabella.  Plantaris  arises  from  the  outer  condyle 
and  passes  over  the  back  of  the  os  calcis,  their  fleshy  fibres  become 
mixed  up  with  the  tendinous  fibres,  and  its  tendons  are  inserted  into  the 
five  toes. 

Soleus  arises  by  a  thin  flat  tendon  from  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  at  Hie 
lower  third  of  the  leg  it  becomes  fleshy,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
OS  calcis. 

*  The  flexor  digitoram  longus  and  flexor  hallucis  are  fused  at  their 
insertion,  and  send  tendons  to  all  the  toes. 

Tibialis  posticus  is  tibio  fibular  in  origin  and  scaphoid  in  insertion. 
There  is  a  well-marked  accessorius  which  arises  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  OS  calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  digitoram 
and  hallucis. 

The  tibialis  anticus  has  but  one  tibial  head,  and  was  inserted  into 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  hallux.  The  extensor  hallucis  has  a  fibular 
origin,  into  and  is  inserted  the  aponeurosis  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
hallux.  The  extensor  digitorum  longus  arises  from  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur  by  a  strong  tendon ;  it  splits  at  once  into  four  tendons 
which  are  inserted  into  the  four  outer  toes. 

The  peronei  (longus,  brevis,  and  quinti)  were  as  usual ;  the  pero- 
neus  longus  has  an  origin  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  as  well  as 
from  the  head  of  the  fibula;  it  passes  through  a  separate  groove  behind 
the  malleolus. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  arises  from  the  astragalus,  and  has 
four  tendons  to  the  four  inner  toes.  The  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi 
digiti  is  large,  and  the  interossei  are  bicipital  abductors  of  the  index, 
mcdius  and  annularis,  one  headed  adductors  of  index,  medius  annu- 
laris and  minimus. 

There  are  separate  abductors  for  the  hallux  and  minimus,  a  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti  and  an  adductor  hallucis;  the  tendons  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  digits  have  accessory  lumbricales. 

The  following  notes  of  the  visceral  anatomy  of  the  animal  are 
worthy  of  tabulation : — 

The  Stomach  was  simple.  The  cardiac  pouch  rugose  with  scat- 
tered glands.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  was  smooth,  beset  with 
numerous  adherent  crystals.  The  bileduot  opens  into  the  duodenum  an 
inch  below  the  pylorus.  There  were  no  parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  9  ft.  8  in.  There  is  no  coBcum,  nor 
anal  glands.  The  liver  is  seven  lobed  as  usual  in  camivora,  with  the 
two  laterals  small,  the  left  being  more  detached  than  the  right.    The  gall 
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bladder  is  large.  The  spleen  is  elongate,  4^  in.  long  and  ^  in.  wide, 
and  being  on  the  left  side  of  the  great  omentum.  The  kidneys  lobular, 
2^  in.  long,  and  l-j^  in.  wide,  upper  edge  and  front  surface  flatter.  The 
hUus  is  wide  and  posteriorly  directed,  each  lobule  having  an  indepen- 
dent infundibulum.  The  ovaries  are  not  encapsulated.  The  Fallopian 
tubes  are  about  4  inches  long.  The  transverse  mesocolon  and  the 
ascending  layers  of  the  great  omentum  are  more  united  than  in  the  com- 
mon otter  or  badger.  The  mesocolon  and  mesentery  have  a  single  root. 
The  pharyngeal  walls  are  lined  with  thick  rugose  mucous  membrane. 
The  velum  is  rounded  with  no  uvula,  tonsils  are  sheltered  behind  valvular 
folds  with  their  concavities  backwards,  a  number  of  elongate  papillse 
are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  palato-glossal  folds.  The  tongue  is 
smooth  with  a  median  depressed  raphe,  circumvallate  papillae  are 
more  numerous  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left;  a  minute  circum- 
vallate papilla  is  in  place  of  the  foramen  ccBCum.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  tongue  is  closely  beset  with  fungiform  papillae ;  its  front  edge 
is  semicircular,  thin,  sharp,  serrated  by  the  prominence  of  the  papillae, 
not  emarginate.  The  length  of  the  tongue  is  about  3  inches,  the  inferior 
surface  being  free  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  ceratohyal  on  the 
right  side  was  sharp  and  presented  an  adventitious  angle. 

The  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  sternohyoid  are  inserted 
into  the  thyrohygal  cornua,  and  the  stylo-ceratic  Alls  up  the  angle 
between  the  two  cornua.  Thyroceratic  is  in  front  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve.  The  crico- thyroid  is  very  extensive,  but  made  up  of  short 
fibres.  The  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  very  thick ;  crico- 
arytenoideus  posticus  is  very  large ;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  carinate.  The  true  vocal  chords  are  very  sharp,  the  chink 
of  the  glottis  narrow,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  small,  no  sacculus 
laryngis.  The  false  vocal  cords  are  small  folds.  The  epiglottis  is  tri- 
angular, having  the  fraenum  attached  nearly  to  its  apex ;  the  inferior 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  long,  curved,  firmly  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  cricoid.  The  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  is  smalL  The 
thryro-arytenoid  much  larger.  The  lower  part  of  the  larynx  is  very 
wide,  suddenly  narrowing  to  the  chink  of  the  glottis ;  the  cuneiform 
body  is  a  soft  connective  lobule,  external  to  the  comiculum  of  the  ary- 
tenoid ;  ary  tenoideus  proprius  is  weak ;  the  first  ring  of  trachea  is  im- 
perfectly double,  and  on  the  right  side  short,  all  the  other  rings  make 
seven-eighths  of  a  circle.  There  are  54  rings  in  the  trachea ;  the  upper 
bronchus  comes  off  on  the  right  side  almost  at  the  level  of  the  bifurca- 
tion. The  right  lung  consists  of  the  three  ordinary  lobes  and  the  azygos 
lobe,  the  latter  being  double;  its  two  parts  are  separated  by  the  vena 
cava  inferior  and  phrenic  nerve ;  the  left  lung  is  bilobed.  The  pericar- 
dium is  perfectly  free  from  the  diaphragm.  The  heart  is  oblong,  not 
sharply  triangular.  There  is  a  long  right  superior  vena  cava  and  no 
left,  a  very  large  vena  azygos;  no  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall;  a  cylin- 
drical inferior  vena  cava.  The  aorta  gives  off  an  innominate,  from 
which  arise  the  two  carotids  and  the  right  subclavian.  The  inferior  vena 
cava  is  a  little  dilated  at  its  opening.     The  greater  Eustachian  valve  is 
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Tery  slight;  the  Thebesian  valve  larger;  sinus  of  Bead  is  not  very  large. 
The  foramen  ovale  is  closed,  hut  in  the  left  auricle  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cresoentic  valve  is  not  attached,  and  allows  of  a  blow-pipe  being 
introduced  for  a  short  distance. 
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N.  B.  For  Figures  illustrative  of  this 
Paper,  see  Plates  xxx.  xxxi.  and  xxxii., 
also  explanation  thereof. 
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L. — On  an  Inyebted    Lttkab    Halo,  akb    a  Lxtsab  Eaikbow. 
By  Henby  Heknessy,  E.ILfS.,  M.RI.A. 

[Bead  December  8, 1873.] 

• 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  December  15,  1872,  a  short  time  before  10 
P.M.,  I  noticed  a  faint  white  circular  arch,  not  far  above  the  horizon, 
to  the  N.N.W.,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  moon's  place.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  70^  from  the  moon,  and  had  its  concave  side  upwards,  as 
represen  ted  in  Plate  xxxiii*  It  was  decidedly  eccentric  to  the  moon,  and 
could  not  come  within  the  class  of  any  of  the  ordinary  halos,  of 
which  the  maximum  diapieter,  passing  through  the  moon,  would 
be  90^,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  a  part  of  the  luminous  circle 
45^.  ■  This  diameter  is  one,  moreover,  very  rarely  seen,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  luminous  arch  here  described,  its  diameter  could 
not  exceed  45^.  The  moon  was  at  this  time  15  days  old,  and  very 
near  the  zenith,  from  which  it  was  shining  brightly  on  the  light  clouds 
in  the  direction  of  the  luminous  arch,  although  it  was  partially  ob- 
scured itself  behind  a  cloud  which  covered  its  disc. 

The  position  of  this  arch  with  reference  to  the  moon,  namely,  with 
its  concavity  turned  towards  the  luminary,  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  halos,  and  notwithstanding  its  distance,  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  lunar  rainbow.  It  was  totally  unlike  the  very  remarkable 
halo  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  18,  by 
the  Rev.  Provost  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Clibbom ;  nor  can  I  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  anything  precisely  similar  on  consulting  the  writings  of  many 
other  observers  of  such  phenomena.  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks  in  his  paper, 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  multiply  the  records  of  such  phenomena, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  trace  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  cloud  near  the 
moon's  place,  in  connexion  with  which  halos  are  usually  observed.  As 
in  this  case  the  cloud  which  exhibited  the  phenomenon  was  distant 
from  the  moon,  all  the  facts  of  the  case  show  that  it  could  arise  only 
from  a  peculiar  refraction,  accompanied  by  some  reflection,  of  the  lumi- 
nous rays,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  precision  in  the  absence 
of  exact  angular  measurements. 

In  order  to  trace  the  connexion,  if  any,  between  this  phenomenon 
and  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  it  was  observed,  I  consulted 
the  records  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Phoenix  Park,  as  published  by 
the  Registrar-General,  with  the  following  results: — 


*  The  portions  dotted  represent  the  outline  of  the  halo,  if  it  were  complete. 
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December,  1872. 


Bar, 

Ther., 
max. 

Thcr., 
min. 

Mean. 

Humidity. 

Bain* 

Sat.,    14, 
Sun.,  15, 
MoN.,  16, 

29-629 
29-838 
29-561 

44-0 
43-2 
46-0 

40^0 
85-8 
84-8 

42-0 
40-1 
40-4 

•843 
•945 
•956 

•135 
•008 
•970 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  barometer  rose  on  Sunday,  while  the 
humidity  of  the  air  was  notably  increased.  The  afternoon  of  Sunday 
was  also  very  clear.  These  circumstances  were  favourable  to  abnormcd. 
phenomena  of  refraction.  On  Monday,  the  thick  fog  and  heavy  rain, 
which  was  collected  to  the  amount  of  nearly  an  inch,  were  probably 
produced  by  the  precipitation  of  the  excessive  vapour  held  in  invisible 
suspension  by  the  air  at  the  time  the  inverted  halo  was  seen. 

Lunar  Eainbow. 

• 

On  November  29,  1873,  at  about  35  minutes  after  7  p.v.,  a  lunar 
rainbow  was  observed  at  Sandymount  It  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  the  sky,  which  was  clouded,  and  it  appeared  to  stretch  from  a  little 
below  Ringsend  towards  the  north  part  of  Dublin.  The  prismatic 
colours  were  unusually  well  exhibited,  showing  that  it  must  have  been 
produced  by  a  shower  made  up  of  large  rain-drops.  The  whole  day 
was  warm  and  showery,  with  strong  gusts  of  wind  from  the  west.  At 
the  time  this  phenomenon  was  seen,  a  slight  sbower  was  falling,  and 
the  moon  was  bright,  although  only  between  half  and  three-quarters. 
In  this  instance  the  rainbow  lasted  about  ten  minutes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  similar  lunar  rainbow  was  seen  on  the  same  evening,, 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour,  from  Booterstown. 

The  mean  temperature  (52°)  and  humidity  of  the  air  (-935)  were 
abnormally  high  on  the. 28th,  both  had  decreased  on  the  29th.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Friday  was  2°  higher  than  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature for  Dublin. 


LI. — Report  on  the  Structxthk  and  Mode  of  Life  op  Hyazonema 
LusiTANiCA  BocAGE.  By  Edward  Peuceval  Wright,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

[Read  January  27tli,  1873.] 

While  on  my  way  to  the  Seychelles  Islands,  in  April,  1867^ 
my  friend,  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray,  shi^ed  me  in  the  British  Museum 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  species  of  Hyalonema,  called 
II.  Iwtitanica,  by  Professor  Barboza  du  Bocage,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  taken  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  near  Setubal.  This 
new  species    had    been  described  by  Professor  Bocagc  some    thrco 
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years  previously  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1864  (page  265,  Plate  XXII.)  ;  and,  although  the 
discovery  seemed,  at  the  time,  extremely  well  authenticated,  yet  it 
appeared  so  strange  that  a  form  up  to  then  only  found  in  the  Japanese 
seas  should  occur  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  that  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  who  thought  the  specimens  might  have  made  their  way  in 
some  form  or  another  to  Portugal  from  Japan. 

In  November,  1 865,  Professor  Bocage,  in  recording  the  occurrence 
of  two  fresh  specimens  taken  off  Setuhal,  writes : — **  Maintenant  j'es- 
p^re  que  la  nouvelle  esp^ce  de  Hyaloncma  restera  definitivemcnt 
acquise  h,  la  fauna  du  Portugal." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Gray,  having  examined  the  form  from  Portugal,  was 
satisfied  that  it  and  the  one  from  Japan  should  be  placed  in  different 
genera,  and  retaining  the  genus  Hyalonema  for  the  Japanese  speci- 
mens, he  proposed  that  of  Hyalothrix  for  the  Portuguese  one.  The 
"  glass  rope"  he  still  regarded  as  portion  of  the  axis  belonging  to 
as  well  as  supporting  the  crown  of  Parasitic  Polyps,  believing  that 
the  basal  sponge  portion  (Carteria)  was  a  separate  and  distinct  form. 

Dr.  Bowcrbank  (Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
1867,  p.  18)  gave  a  very  detailed  history  of -Sya^««a  mirah'le,  accom- 
panying it  with  several  references  to  -ff!  Itistianicay  which  he  thought 
probable  would  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same  species.  He  also  states  as  his 
mature  conviction,  that  the  Polyps  were  but  oscula  of  the  great  Cloacal 
organ  (the  glass  rope  stem),  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the  whole  of 
the  structures  present  in  the  more  perfect  specimens  of  Hyalonema 
were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 

There  were  thus  in  the  Spring  of  18G7  two  very  interesting  ques- 
tions to  be  decided  as  to  the  Portuguese  species  of  the  genus  Hyalo- 
nema. Under  what  conditions  was  it  found  in  sitUf  for  Professor 
]iocage  had  been  unable  to  investigate  this  matter  himself;  and, 
secondly,  the  (question  to  be  answered  by  tlie  same  practical  in- 
vestigation that  would  answer  the  first  queries  as  to  the  parasitism  of 
the  Polyps,  the  so-called  oscula  of  Bowcrbank.  Of  both  of  these 
I  took  a  note,  with  some  faint  hope  that  I  might  come  across  some 
species  of  the  genus  in  the  seas  around  the  Seychelles.  A  want  of 
energy  for  dredging  work  in  my  African  boatmen,  and  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient rope,  prevented  me  from  dredging,  however,  at  any  great  depth 
in  these  tropical  regions,  and  no  trace  of  Hyalonema  was  met  with  in  the 
comparatively  moderate  depths  in  which  I  dredged.  On  my  return 
home  in  January,  1 868,  my  attention  was  once  again  called  to  the  subject, 
by  receiving  from  my  friend,  Professor  Loven,  of  Stockholm,  a  copy  of 
his  Paper: — '' Om  en  miirklig  i  Nordsjon  lefvande  art  af  Spongia." 
G3frorsi}j;t  af  K.  Votonskaps  Akademiens  Forhandlingar,  Arg.  25,  in 
which,  describing  a  little  stalked  siliceous  sponge,  Professor  Loven 
shows  that  the  opinion  of  all  previous  writers,  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  large*  spoil <j:e  mass,  and  glass  rope,  in  Hyalonema, 
must  be  erroneous,  and  states  his  belief  that  when  Hyalon(?ma  is  dredged 
iu    a   living  etatc,    it  will  be  found  with  its  coil  immersed   in  the 
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mud  or  sand.  How  opposed  this  view  was  to  all  previous  ideas  on  the 
subject,  is  well  shown  by  the  published  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray, 
who  says,  in  answer  to  a  note  from  Professor  Lov^n,  stating — **  You 
will  see  that,  if  I  am  not  very  wrong,  all  who  have  treated  of  the 
Hyaloncma  have  inverted  it,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  that  the  twisted 
rope,  instead  of  rising  out  of  the  sponge,  in  reality  is  nothing  but  the 
remaining  part  of  the  stalk," — **  Dr.  Lov6n  has  had,  I  fear,  only 
very  imperfect  specimens  of  the  Japan  Hyalonema  to  examine,  or  he 
would  not  have  adopted  such  a  theory." 

Thus  one  other  query  was  added  to  the  previous  two,  and  all 
three  were,  in  the  Spring  of  1868,  to  be  answered  only  by  a  practical 
examination  into  the  life-history  of  Hyalonema.  I  thought  at  once  of 
trying  to  settle  this ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  Autumn  of  1868,  that 
having  been  asked  by  the  Academy  to  attempt  the  solution  of  these 
queries,  I  proceeded,  on  the  invitation  of  Professor  Barboza  du  Bocage 
to  Lisbon,  arriving  there  in  August,  1868.  I  have  narrated  elsewhere 
(Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  December,  1868)  some  of 
the  details  of  my  visit,  and  of  the  fish  and  corals  to  be  met  with 
at  the  great  depth  of  300  to  400  fathoms  off  the  coast  of  Portugal 
to  the  south-west  of  SetubaL  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
I  have  solved  the  questions  asked  by  the  Academy ;  and  to  report — 

1.  That,  although  I  had  with  me  only  a  small  sized  naturalist's 
dredge,  yet  that  I  succeeded  in  dredging  from  a  depth  of,  I  believe 
some  400  fathoms. 

2.  That  the  dredge  brought  up  vast  quantities  of  the  large  and 
long  siliceous  spicules  characteristic  of  Hyalonema. 

3.  That  I  obtained  one  living  and  perfect  specimen  of  the  Hyalo- 
nema lusitanica  of  Bocage. 

4*  That,  as  suggested  by  Lovon,  I  proved  that  it  lives  with  the 
long  siliceous  spicules  of  its  stem  anchored  in  the  mud,  and  with  the 
expanded  portion  of  the  sponge  crowning  the  summit  of  the  glass  rope. 

5.  That  the  Polyps,  as  was  indeed  believed  by  almost  all  zoolo- 
gists, were  truly  a  species  of  Palythoa,  partially  expanding  their 
tentacles,  and  behaving  in  every  way  like  true  Zoantharia. 

6,  And,  lastly,  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Professor  Bocage,  that 
the  ITyalonema  lusitanica  was  really  a  species  indigenous  to  Portugal. 

[Added  January  27th,  1873.] 

The  Report  as  above  was  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  be  presented 
to  the  Academy  (in  November,  1868)  within  six  months  after 
it  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  report  on  this  subject.  But  at 
this  very  time  I  learned  of  the  great  success  that  had  attended 
the  deep  sea  exploring  expedition  under  my  friend  Professor  Wyvillo 
Thomson  in  the  ''  Lightning."  Through  his  kindness  I  was  also 
enabled  to  behold  some  of  the  vast  stores  ho  had  accumulated  in  this 
expedition,  and  found,  among  other  things,  numbers  of  Hyalonema. 
Satisfying  myself  with  the  record  of  my  independent  discovery  of  the 
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above  recited  facts,  I  waited  to  report  farther  on  the  stractare  and 
life  history  of  Hyalonema,  until  I  would  have  the  benefit  of  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson's  then  expected  memoir  on  the  subject.  Engaged  now 
in  exploring  the  deeply  seated  beds  of  the  oceans  of  the  globe,  he  is 
not  likely  for  years  to  come  to  have  time  or  leisure  to  return  to  this 
subject.  When  he  does,  doubtless,  the  results  of  his  great  experience 
will  totally  eclipse  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  reference  to  the 
vitreous  sponges.  In  the  meanwhile  the  publication  of  this  brief 
Eeport  is  called  for  by  the  Academy,^  and  it  may  help  to  make  good 
a  series  of  facts  now  indeed  but  little  disputed,  and  some  of  which 
have  since  been  so  well  established  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  how  verj 
long  they  were  held  in  the  category  of  very  doubtful  statements. 


LII. — SCBSW  COORDINATSS  AND  THXIlt   APPLICATIONS    TO   PbOBLEMS    ON^ 

THE  DnvAHics  OF  A  EioiB  BoDT.     By  BoBEBT  Stawell  Ball, 
LL.  D,,  F.  R.  S.     (Abstract). 

[Read,  January  12,  1874]. 

Screw  coordinates  are  an  adaptation  to  physical  purposes  of  Dr.  Felix 
Klein's*  coordinates  of  a  linear  complex  referred  to  six  fundamental 
complexes  of  which  each  pair  are  in  involution. 

The  present  paper  is  an  application  of  screw  coordinates  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  screws.f 

Tlie  word  Dyname  is  employed  (Pluecker,  Weue  Geometric  des 
Raumes,  p.  24)  as  a  generic  term  to  include  what  in  the  language 
of  the  present  theory  arc  severally  known  as  wrenches,  twists,  or  twist 
velocities. 

If  a  dyname  of  one  unit  about  a  screw  a  be  decomposed  into  com- 
ponents a^  &c.  ae,  about  six  coreciprocal  screws,  then  the  six  quantities 
ci  &c.,  Qe  are  the  coordinates  of  a. 

If  «i,  &c.,  «c  he  the  pitches  of  the  six  coreciprocal  screws  of  reference, 
then  the  pitch  of  a  is 

For  kinetic  purposes  the  group  of  coreciprocals  which  are  most  natural, 
are  the  six  principal  screws  of  inertia. 

If  a  free  and  quiescent  rigid  body  receive  an  impulsive  wrench 
about  a  principal  screw  of  inertia,  then  the  body  commences  to  twist 
about  the  same  screw. 


*  Mathcmatischo  Annalen,  Band  ii.,  p.  204. 

t  Transactions  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxr.,  pp.  (167-217),  Pljilo.vophi- 
cal  Transactions,  1874. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  twisting  about  the  screw  a  with  the 
twist  velocity  ITa 

If  a  body  receive  an  impnlsive  wrench  about  the  screw  a,  whose 
coordinates  are  proportional  to 

«1«1,     fjO),    ^303,    ^404,     «5<i5,     ^^a,, 

then  the  body  commences  to  twist  about  an  instantaneous  screw  a. 
The  condition  that  the  screws  a  and  /3  be  reciprocal  is 

«l«lA  +  «J««A  +  «3«8A  +  «4«4A+«6«5A+«,aeA  =  0 

The  conditions  that  n  screws  shall  form  a  complex  of  a  lower  order 
can  be  expressed  by  the  evanescence  of  a  single  function  of  the  coordi- 
nates. 

The  partial  differential  coefficients  of  the  pitch  of  a  screw  with 
respect  to  the  coordinates  are  proportional  to  the  coordinates  of  the 
corresponding  impulsive  screw. 

If  />  be  an  impulsive  screw,  we  find  the  corresponding  instantaneous 
screw  selected  from  the  screw-complex  (III.  1 ),  as  follows  : 

Draw  the  reciprocal  plane  to  />,  and  find  the  diameter  of  the  ellip- 
soid of  equal  energy,  which  is  conjugate  to  the  reciprocal  plane,  then 
the  screw  of  the  complex  parallel  to  this  diameter  is  the  screw  re^^ 
quired. 

If  a  rigid  body  have  five  degrees  of  freedom,  then  the  principal 
screws  of  inertia  are  determined  as  follows. 

Let  1/  be  the  screw  reciprocal  to  the  freedom,  then  the  coordinates 
of  onp  of  the  principal  screws  of  inertia  are  proportional  to 

^i  Vt  Vi  Vi  75  ^e 

•»    »    >    — ——  t    — —  1 


where  v  is  one  of  the  five  roots  of  the  equation, 

<i  <yi*^  S2  Vi^^s^  Vi\h  1/4*^*5  V5\9t  V^^ 

8^-V      «3-V      «3-t?      8i~V      «5-f?      <8-V 
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LIIL — Note  on  additional  Instances  op  the  Tidal  Floatatioit  of 

Sand.     By  Usnby  Hennesst,  F.  R.  S. 

[Read  December  8,  1873]. 

I  VENTUBE  to  communicate  to  the  Academy  a  few  additional  instances 
of  the  curious  phenomenon  which  I  have  described  in  detail ,  and 
explained  as  an  Ulustration  of  known  physical  laws  in  my  paper  read 
April  10,  1871,  which  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  ante^  p.  153. 

On  June  11,  1872,  I  observed  fragments  of  shells  with  small  sand 
at  Merrion,  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  floating  with  the  rising  tide.  The 
day  was  calm  and  the  water  smooth,  otherwise  the  conditions  were 
not  very  favourable.  I  present  specimens  of  some  of  the  flat  fragments 
of  shells  which  were  seen  thus  floating.  They  readily  sink  on  being 
completely  wetted. 

On  May  11,  1873,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  I  observed  the  tide*  rising 
rapidly  on  the  strand  near  Sandymount,  and  carrying  with  it  broad 
patches  of  sand  mingled  with  a  few  small  flat  pebbles,  broken  flakes  of 
shells,  and  bits  of  slate. 

The  morning  was  bright,  warm,  and  very  calm,  thus  presenting  all 
the  conditions  favourable  to  the  phenomenon. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  that  he  has  noticed  the  floating  of  sand  with  the 
rising  tide  at  Killery  bay,  on  our  west  coast.  Although  there  was 
surf  outside  the  bay  at  the  time,  the  water  where  the  sand  was  seen 
floating  was  calm. 

The  same  observer  informed  me  that  he  noticed  a  similar  pheno- 
menon at  Manin  bay  and  at  Ballyconeely  bay.  He  saw  sand  carried 
far  up  the  estuary  close  by  Owney  Island,  near  Clifden. 

These  instances,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the 
Proceedings,  prove  that  the  floatation  of  sand  by  the  tide  is  not  a  rare 
and  accidental  phenomenon,  but  probably  one  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  therefore,  of  geological  and  geographical  interest. 

See  Proceedings,  loc,  cit,  also  for  April  8,   1872,  antey  p.  252. 
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LIT. — Some  Theokems  m  the  Reduction    of  HrPEK-ELLiPTic    In- 
TEOBALs.     By  John  C.  Malet,  A.  M.    (Abstract.) 

[Bead  Jannary  12,  1874.] 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper  I  prove  a  theorem  due  to  Professor 
Gudan,  and  show  that  from  this  theorem  the  relations  given  hy  Jacohi 
among  the  moduli  of  hyper-elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  class,  for 
which  they  may  be  reduced  to  elliptic  functions,  and  the  other  relations 
subsequently  discovered,  all  follow  by  one  uniform  method ;  in  fact 
having  proved  one  relation,  the  other  two  follow  by  an  interchange  of 
suffixes. 

I  then  generalize  Professor  Oordan's  theorem,  and  from  this  gene- 
ralization prove  that  hyper-elliptic  integrals  with  2m  -  3  moduli  may 
be  reduced  to  similar  integrals  with  m-l  or  m  -  2  moduli,  according 
as  m  is  even  or  odd,  provided  that  certain  equations  connecting  the 
moduli  are  true. 

There  are  three  distinct  set  of  equations  among  the  moduli  for 
which  this  theorem  is  true,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  of 
hyper- elliptic  integrals,  being  given  one  set  of  relations  for  which  the 
theorem  is  true,  the  others  follow  by  a  mere  interchange  of  suffixes. 

The  last  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  a 
certain  hyper-elliptic  integral  with  five  moduli,  which  I  have  shown 
may  be  expressed  as  an  elliptic  function.  The  formula  I  have  given 
for  its  reduction  leads  to  generalizations  of  many  important  theorems 
in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. 
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LV.  —  On  some  iMPBOTEMEirrs  of  the  Compaeable  Sklf-Actiko 
Htghometer,  wmcH  iieoistebs  the  Maximum  ajo)  Mcomuu  op 
Humidity  and  Siccttt  of  the  Atmosphere  in  the  Absence  op  aw 
Obseevee.     By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

[Read  13th  April,  1874.] 

Since  my  last  comnmnication  was  presented  to  the  Academy,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in  the  instrument  therein  de- 
scribed. It  registers  the  first  two  rounds  of  the  index  over  the 
graduated  circle,  but  does  not  register,  although  it  measures  the 
rounds  which  the  index  may  subsequently  perform.  I  now  supply 
that  deficiency. 

The  exsiccated  gut-line  of  the  hygrometer  when  in  its  place,  one 
end  fixed  motionless  by  the  clamp- screw,  and  tho  other  at  liberty, 
will  begin  to  move  the  index  in  damp  air*  with  its  maximum  motive 
power.  But  this  force  acts  with  decreasing  effect  the  nearer  the 
acting  portion  of  the  line  is  to  the  fixed  point  where  it  is  null. 
From  this  consideration,  it  appeared  that  if  several  indexes  wore 
affixed  to  the  gut-line,  at  different  heights  from  tho  dial,  all  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  they  would,  in  revolving,  all  point  differently, 
and  would  complete  their  revolutions  in  different  times.  This  is 
actually  the  case,  as  I  found  by  a  confusing  experiment  made  with 
five  paper  indexes  fastened  at  equal  distances  on  the  gut-line. 

From  these  facts  I  inferred  that  an  index  could  bo  contrived 
which,  besides  moving  over  the  graduated  circle  in  the  usual  manner, 
might  be  adjusted  to  any  position,  higher  up  on  the  gut- line,  without 
obstnicting  or  interfering  with  the  indications  of  the  whole  line,  and 
thiit  thus  results  might  be  obtained  analogous  to  those  exhibited  by 
the  hour-hand  and  minute-hand  of  a  watch. 

I  effected  this  object  by  attaching  a  secondary  index  to  the  gut- 
line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  latter,  while  twisting  and 
untwisting  throughout  its  whole  length,  to  turn  both  indexes  at  once, 
but  at  the  different  rates  which  belong  to  the  two  places  on  the  gut- 
line  to  wliich  they  are  attached.  By  such  means,  would  be  obtained 
movements  similar  to  those  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

Such  a  secondary  index  may  bo  easily  contrived :  let  a  disc  of 
tliat  substance  called  **  India-rubber  sheet^^^  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  tenth  in  thickness,  be  i)erforated  through  its 
centre  by  a  sewing  needle  a  little  thicker  than  the  gut-line  intended 


*  Durinff  wet  weather  accompanied  by  high  winds  this  hygrometer,  as  well  aa 
others  formed  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  will  be  but  little  affected. 
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to  be  used ;  and,  the  needle  being  removed,  let  the  end  of  tbe  gut- 
line  be  passed  through  the  perforation.  Then  let  a  thin  wire,  hooked 
at  one  end  and  sharpened  at  the  other,  be  pushed  into  the  disc,  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  gut-line.  The  wire  is  to  be  of  such  length  that 
the  hook  will  project  directly  over  the  graduation  of  the  circle. 
Prom  the  hook  is  to  be  suspended,  by  a  loop,  a  piece  of  the  finest 
spool  cotton,  with  the  smallest  particle  of  lead  at  the  end  to  secure 
verticity,  the  cotton  being  of  such  length  that  the  lead,  in  revolving, 
can  at  all  times  pass  over  the  primary  index.  This  constitutes  the 
secondary  index,  which  may  be  occasionally  used  or  laid  aside :  it 
represents  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  ;  the  primary  the  minute-hand  : 
its  place  is  variable  on  the  gut-line. 

India-rubber  is  well  fitted  for  this  use  as  it  takes  sufficient  hold 
of  the  gut-line  to  secure  its  remaining  at  the  required  height,  while 
it  does  not  hold  it  so  fast  as  to  prevent  its  twisting  or  imtwisting, 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  the  secondary  index  round.  In  some 
states  of  the  weather  it  loses,  but  recovers  its  power. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  secondary  index  will,  independently  of 
the  primary,  be  carried  round  the  graduated  circle  ;  and  its  pendent 
particle  of  lead  will  point  downward  exactly  to  the  degree  on  the 
dial  over  which  the  secondary  index  at  that  moment  stands.  If  the 
g^t-line  be  viewed  from  a  lateral  position  such  that  it  shall  cover  the 
cotton  thread,  the  degree  on  the  dial,  at  that  moment  cut  by  the  lino, 
will  be  exactly  seen,  provided  that  the  instrument  stand  vertically 
on  a  truly  horizontal  plane. 

That  the  secondary  index  does  really  act  in  the  capacity  specified, 
and  is  turned  by  the  gut-line,  in  damp  air,  according  to  the  degree  of 
motive  power  which  belongs  to  the  portion  of  the  gut-line  to  which 
it  is  attached,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  if  it  do  not  so  act,  it 
should  turn  with,  and  exactly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  primary  index, 
which  it  never  does ;  and  that,  in  returning  in  dry  air,  it  retraces 
retrogradely  the  degrees  over  which  it  had  passed  during  its  progress 
forward. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  secondary  index  keeps 
an  account  of  the  number  of  rounds  (each  100°)  completed  by  the 
primary  during  a  lengthened  period  of  moist  weather.  If  the  secon- 
dary index  revolved  at  an  equal  rate  with  the  primary,  the  required 
information  could  not  be  obtained;  but  they  cannot  revolve  at  an 
equal  rate,  for  the  secondary  stands  higher  on  the  gut  line  than  the 
primary,  and  it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  motive  force  of  the 
gut-line  acts  with  decreasing  energy  the  nearer  the  acting  portion  is 
to  the  fixed  point  where  it  is  null,  viz.  at  the  clamp-screw. 

When  the  length  of  gut-line  exposed  to  damp  air,  from  the 
clamp- screw  which  confined  it,  to  the  upper  apex  of  the  double  cone 
was  2i^  inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  clamp-screw  to  the  secon- 
dary index  was  \i  inch,  the  latter  measure  being  included  in  the 
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former,  the  following  results  were  obtained :  both  indexes  had  been 
brought  to  zero. 


Primary  index  completed  100°  while  secondary  traversed  30® 

200  „  „         60 

300  „  „         94 


When  the  secondary  index  had  traversed  94°,  the  primary  had  passed  over 
300°.  But  the  case  was  very  different  when  the  length  of  gut-line 
exposed  was  4^  inches,  and  the  distance  of  the  secondary  index  to 
clamp  same  as  before. 

DifRercnoes. 

Primary  index  completed  100°  Secondary  11°  .  11°. 

200  „  22  .  11 

,,                 „             300  „  31-5  .       9  -5 

„             400  „  43  .  11  -5 

„                 „             500  „  56  .  13 

„                 „             600  „  69  -5  .  13  -5 

„                 „             700  „  83  .  13  -5 

„                 „             800  „  97  .  14 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  gut-lino  exposed  was  4*65  inches,  of 
which  ^  inch  was  the  distance  of  the  secondary  index  from  the  clamp- 
screw  which  held  the  gut-line. 


Primary  index  completed  100°  Secondary  10^ 

200  „  20 

300  „  29 

400  „  39 

500  „  50 

600  „  58 

700  „  70 

800  „  80 


Diflfercnccs. 

10°. 
10 

9 
10 
11 

8 
12 
10 


In  the  first  case,  the  primary  index  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
graduated  dial  three  times,  while  the  secondary  went  round  once; 
lor  U4°  could  bo  recorded  only  once  in  a  circuit  of  100°.  In 
the  .second  case,  the  primary  index  completed  eight  circuits,  while 
the  secondary  made  the  circuit  once,  and  could  do  no  more. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  these  statements,  that  the  untwisting  of  the 
gut-line  is  not  equable,  but  is  nearly  so.  The  differences  9.8.12  vary 
IVoni  the  average ;  yet  no  mistake  can  arise  from  inspection  of  the 
liygromctcr  :  fur  if  the  secondary  index  stand  at  29°  or  39^  or  58°  on 
tlio  graduated  circle,  tlic  observer  will  know  that  these  numbers  can 
mean  no  other  than  .30 ',  10'',  or  60^,  although  a  little  unevenness  in 
the  twist  of  the  gut-lino  causes  a  trilling  disagreement,  but  for  which 
tlie  dUIcrenccs  tlirougliout  Avould  have  been  10^'. 
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It  is  easy  to  know  how  many  rounds  of  tho  dial  the  primary  index 
has  performed,  during  the  absence  of  an  observer,  by  the  indication  of 
the  secondary :  the  iirst  digit  of  the  decade  last  passed  or  now  passing 
over,  by  the  secondary  index  is  tho  number  of  rounds  already  tra- 
versed by  the  primary,  the  constituent  moisture  of  which  is  still 
present  in  the  gut-line  ;  and  this  digit,  along  with  the  number  shown 
by  the  primary  index  at  the  same  time,  gives  at  a  glance  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  at  that  present  moment ;  and  also  the  fraction  of 
saturation,  the  denominator  being  1000.  Thus,  on  returning,  after 
an  absence,  if  I  find  the  secondary  index  perhaps  at  or  about  60°  and 
the  primary  at  50°,  I  learn  that  the  primary  index  has  completed  six 
rounds  and  a  half;  and  that  the  constituent  quantity  of  water,  still 
present  in  the  line,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  next  obser- 
vations, or  else  removed  by  exsiccation. 

In  noting  the  performance  of  the  secondary  index,  its  distance  on 
the  gut-line  from  the  point  where  the  latter  is  confined  by  the  clamp- 
screw,  must  be  also  noted,  that  being  an  essential  element  of  the 
observation.  When  the  secondary  index  was  attached  to  the  gut- 
line,  exactly  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  the  clamp- 
screw,  the  primary  index  completed  two  rounds,  while  the  secondary 
completed  one,  and  both  arrived  at  zero  at  the  same  time,  they  having 
started  from  that  point. 

It  is  often  necessary,  when  making  hygrometric  experiments,  to 
subject  the  hygrometer  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour,  which  the  natural  atmosphere  almost  never  is.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  an  atmosphere,  I  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner : — A  glass 
cylinder,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  lined  with  moistened  blotting 
paper,  was  inverted  over  the  hygrometer.  The  index  began  to  move, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  whUe,  but  then  stopped,  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  contained  air  was  far  from  being  saturated.  I  soon 
found  that  this  discoiftinuance  of  the  effect  of  the  moistened  blotting 
paper  was  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which  the  glass 
cylinder  was  inverted.  If  on  wood,  the  interruption  took  place ;  if  on 
glass,  the  index  continued  to  turn  until  the  elasticity  of  the  gut-line 
was  exhausted.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  obvious :  wood  is  an 
absorbent  of  moisture. 

In  experimenting  with  an  artificial  atmosphere  tho  effect  on  tho 
secondary  index  was  not,  in  all  cases,  such  as  to  produce  equal  diffe- 
rences. On  five  rounds  of  the  primary  index  the  differences  shown  by 
the  secondary  were  the  following : — 


p 


Primary  completed  100°  Secondary  10°  Difference  10 

200  „         23  „         13 

300  „         40  „         18 

400  „         60  „         20 

500  „         82  „         22 

This  irregularity,   I  at  length  perceived,  was  dependent  on  the 
part  of  the  glass  cylinder  occupied  by  the  moistened  blotting  paper. 
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In  the  foregoing  cases,  where  the  differences  increased  from  10^ 
through  13°,  18°,  20°,  22°,  the  moistened  blotting  paper  occupied  the 
upper  half  of  the  inverted  cylinder;  but  on  removing  the  moistened 
paper  to  the  lower  half,  the  order  of  the  effects  was  reversed,  the 
secondary  index  affording  the  descending  series  of  differences  20°,  17**, 
13°,  12°,  11°,  9°.  The  glass  cylinder  was  8  inches  high,  the  hygro- 
meter 5  inches,  the  cylinder  of  moist  paper  3  inches.  These  details 
show  in  how  small  a  volume  of  air  an  embarrassing  difference  of  mois- 
ture may  exist  and  derange  the  results. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that,  by  placing  the  moist  paper  in  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  two  situations,  the  differences  might 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  equality.  On  making  the  trial,  I  obtained 
the  following  results,  viz. : — 


Primary  completed. 

100° 

Secondary, 

12° 

Difference, 

12° 

200 

24 

12 

300 

38 

14 

400 

50 

12 

500 

62 

12 

600 

72 

10 

Here  the  differences  may  be  considered  virtually  equal  (average 
12°),  no  other  cause  being  assignable  than  the  relative  collocation  of  the 
moistened  blotting  paper ;  when  this  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
cylinder,  the  indications  of  the  secondary  index  diminished  from  the 
top  downwards ;  but  when  at  the  top,  the  indications  increased  from 
the  top  downwards ;  therefore,  the  most  equable  indications  are  ob- 
tainable when  the  moist  paper  is  placed  midway — a  hint  which  may 
be  made  of  more  generally  useful  application. 

Trifling  irregularities  in  the  twist  of  the  gut-line  occasion  equiva- 
lent irregularities  in  the  movement  of  the  indexes.  When  there  is 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty  about  the  digit  of  the  decade  indicated,  the 
following  may  be  employed : — Divide  the  known  length  of  the  portion 
of  the  gut-line  intercepted  between  the  India-rubber  disc  and  the 
clamp-screw,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  gut-line ;  the  quotient  is 
the  total  number  of  rounds  of  which  the  primary  index  is  capable, 
between  the  extremes  of  siccity  and  humidity,  which  cannot  exceed 
ten ;  and  this  quotient,  divided  into  1 00°,  or  one  round  of  the  secon- 
dary, gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  secondary  that  are  equal  to 
one  round  of  the  primary  index ;  which  number,  divided  into  a  round 
of  the  secondary,  gives  as  quotient  the  number  of  times  which  the 
primary  index  has  gone  round  in  the  absence  of  an  observer. 

Between  the  results  of  the  two  methods  there  is  frequently  a  dis- 
crepancy, perhaps  due  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  in  the  gut- 
line  the  intercepted  portion  begins  and  ends  within  the  disc  of  India- 
nibher.  I  have  assumed  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  disc  as 
affording  a  result  whicli  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  When  the 
length  of  the  gut-line  (including  the  intercept<,'d  portion)  was  3*625 
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inches,  and  the  intercepted  portion  '56  inch,  dividing  the  latter  into 
the  former,  the  quotient  6*47  is  the  number  of  rounds  which  the  pri- 
mary index  shoiild  give,  by  calculation ;  but,  by  experiment,  it  gave 
seven  complete  rounds.  The  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  when  we 
recollect  that  of  two  strings  of  any  kind,  the  same  in  all  respects,  if 
one  be  moistened,  it  becomes  shorter.  As  long  as  the  length  of  the 
gut- lino  and  the  ratio  of  the  intercept  remain  unchanged,  the  quotient 
of  the  division  of  the  former  by  the  latter  may  be  used  as  a  check  on 
the  indications  of  the  two  indexes ;  and  being  the  natural  unit,  should 
measure  the  graduated  circle. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  I  give  the  results  of  a  few  to  show 
how  nearly  the  secondary  index  agreed  with  the  results  of  calculation. 
In  nine  cases  they  agreed  exactly;  in  three  the  difference  was  1° ;  in 
four  the  difference  was  2° ;  in  three  it  was  4° ;  in  three  it  was  5° ;  in 
six  it  was  6°.  These  differeiices  are  all  explicable  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
experimental  cases,  moisture  was  concerned,  and  not  in  the  calculated. 

But  in  a  journal  where  averages  for  the  day  or  week  are  to  be 
noted,  such  differences  would  all  but  disappear. 

On  making  trial  of  a  new  gut-line  to  discover  how  much  water  it 
contained  in  what  may  be  called  its  natural  state  (i.  e.,  as  procured 
from  the  music  seller),  I  found  that  when  confined  in  the  receiver  of 
the  hygrometer  with  an  exsiccating  disc,  the  index  went  round  twice ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  exsiccation  when  a  new  gut-line  is  to  be  used 
for  an  important  experiment. 

The  means  of  recording  the  maximum  of  moisture  in  the  absence  of 
an  observer  with  this  instrument  are  very  simple.  Wrap  a  piece  of 
very  thin  soft  iron  wire  round  a  common  brass  pin  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  gut-line,  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  consisting  of /our  or  five 
coils,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hollow  cylinder  of  wire,  through  which 
the  gut-line  is  to  pass,  and  to  constitute  an  axis  for  the  helix  to  turn 
on.  The  redundant  wire  at  one  end  is  to  be  cut  off ;  and  the  redun- 
dant wire  at  the  other  end  is  to  be  bent  away  from  the  helix  as  a  hori- 
zontal arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  gut-line,  and  again  bent  downwards 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm  in  such  a  part  as  will  cause  it  to  be 
encountered  and  carried  forward  by  the  secondary  index  when  moving 
in  a  forward  direction.  But  when  the  secondary  retrocedes  in  con- 
sequence of  drought,  it  leaves  the  iron  wire  index  stationary  to  point 
to  the  maximum  which  it  had  reached  during  the  absence  of  an  ob- 
server. 
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APPENDIX. 


MINUTES   OF    THE   ACADEMY 

FOR  THB  SESSION  1869-70. 


NOYEMBEB  8y  1869. 

W.  Stokes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Johnston  Kelso,  M.  D.,  was  elected  Member  of  the  Academy. 

The  correspondence  with  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  respecting  his 
proposed  resignation  of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Academy,  having  been 
read: — 

It  was  unanimously  Eesolted, — *'  That  the  Academy  receive  with 
great  regret  the  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  the  oflOice  of  Pre- 
sident by  the  Eight  Hon.  The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

*'That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  convey  to  his  Lordship  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Academy  for  the  eminent  services  in  its  behalf 
rendered  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  for  his  dignified  and  efficient 
discharge  of  his  functions  as  President  of  the  Academy." 

**  That,  the  office  of  President  of  the  Academy  being  now  vacant, 
the  Council  be  requested,  at  their  next  Meeting,  to  settle  the  Balloting 
List,  in  order  that  the  Academv  may  proceed,  at  its  Stated  Meeting  on 
the  80th  November,  inst.,  to  elect  a  President." 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Ruins  of  Ardillaun,  County  of  Galway."  By  O.  H. 
Einahan,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Stated  Meeting,  Novembeb  SO,  1869. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabi.  op  Ditnbaven,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  Yice-Prosident, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  thanking 
the  Academy,  and  conveying  to  its  Members  his  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  complimentary  ResolutionB  of  last  Meeting,  was  read. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.»  was 
elected  President  of  the  Academy. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  On  certain  Antiquities  found  in  the  Counties  of  Dublin,  London- 
derry, and  Queen's  County."    By  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 

**0n  a  New  Step  in  the  Proximate  Analysis  of  Saccharine  Sub- 
stances."    By  James  Apjohn,  M.  D. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Decembeb  13,  1869. 

The  Bey.  J.  H.  Jelleti,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  recommendations,  brought  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Council,  were  adopted : — 

'^To  sanction  the  repayment  to  certain  Ouarantors  of  the  sum  of 
£60  9«.  paid  for  photographing  certain  articles  in  the  Academy's  Mu- 
seum." 

''  To  grant  the  following  sums  out  of  Special  Parliamentary  Orant, 
for  Reports,  &c.,  on  scientific  subjects : — 

1.  To  Rev.  E.  O'Meara,  £30,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  Re- 

searches on  the  Irish  Diatomacesa. 

2.  To  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  £20,  to  carry  out  Experiments  on  '' Flitch 

Beams." 

3.  To  B.  B.  Stoney,  Esq.,  to  try  Experiments  on  '*  Rivetted  Joints." 

4.  To  Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  £30,  to  determine  the  ''  Influence 

of  the  Molecular  Condition  of  fluids  on  their  Motion,  when 
in  Rotation,  and  in  contact  with  Solids." 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Januaut  10,  1870. 
Sib  Robeht  Kvi^e,  F.  R.  S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Archer,  Esq. ;  Robert  S.  Ball,  M.  A. ;  Robert  Day,  Esq.  ; 
Jun. ;  Sir  John  Esmonde,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  Thomas  A.  Jones,  President, 
R.  H.  A. ;  Rev.  John  P.  Mahaffy,  F.  T.  C.  D. ;  Joseph  P.  O'Reilly,  C.  E. ; 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy : — 

The  following  alterations  in  the  By-Laws,  recommended  by  Council, 
3rd  January,  1870,  were  adopted  by  the  Academy. 

That  for  Chap.  I.,  3.  *'  The  Council  is  divided  into  three  Committees, 
each  consisting  of  seven  Members,  which  Committees  have  lor 
their  objects,  respectively,  the  Departments  of  Science,  Polite  Lite- 
ratiu'c,  and  Antiquitica ;" 

ht  buhstituted : — ''The  Council  is  divided  into  two  Committees;  one 
cousistiug  of  cloven,  the  other  of  ten  members — the  former  ha^'ing 
for  its  object  the  ])e])artnient  of  Science,  and  the  latter  those  of 
relit c  Literal lu-e  and  Antiquities." 
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That  for  Chap.  II.,  17.  **  There  shall  be  three  Sections  of  Honorary 
Members,  corresponding  to  the  threefold  objects  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  numbers  in  each  Section  shall  be  limited  as  follows : — 
Section  of  Science,  30 ;  of  Literature,  15 ;  of  Antiquities,  15 ; 
total,  60.  And  the  one-half,  at  least,  of  Honorary  Members  in 
each  Section  shall  be  foreigners ;" 

he  suhatituted: — **  There  shall  be  two  sections  of 'Honorary  Members, 
and  the  number  in  each  shall  bo  limited  as  follows :  Section  of 
Science,  30  ;  of  Literature  and  Antiquities,  30 ;  total  60 ;  and  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  the  Honorary  Members  in  each  Section  shall  be 
foreigners." 

Thnt  for  Chap.  V.,  6,  ^.  '*  This  list  shall  be  divided  into  three,  each 
consisting  of  not  less  than  fourteen  names,  containing  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  serve  on  the  three 
Committees  of  which  the  Council  is  composed ;" 

he  substituted: — **Thi8  list  shall  be  divided  into  two  Sections,  the 
first  consisting  of  twenty-two  names,  the  second  of  twenty  names, 
being  those  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  serve 
respectively,  on  the  Committee  of  Science,  and  on  that  of  Litera- 
ture and  ijitiquities." 

That  in  Chap.  V.,  6,  e,  ''The  names  of  such  Members  as  shall  be  found 
to  have  attended  less  than  ten  meetings  of  the  Council  (including 
stated  meetings  of  any  one  Committee  of  Council)  during  the  year, 
before  the  meeting  at  which  the  lists  are  prepared,  and  exclusive 
of  that  meeting  (at  which  they  shall  have  no  seat),  shall  be  omitted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  forty-three  names  required  by  the 
Charter,  and  shall  not  be  included  in  the  Council  of  tiie  preceding 
year,  but  shall  be  treated  as  if  such  Members  had  died  or  resigned ; 
provided  that,  if  any  Member  of  Council  shall  have  been  elected  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  ten 
meetings  in  order  to  retain  his  place  in  the  Ust,  but  only  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  meetings  since  his  election, 
as  the  Council  shall  judge  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  out  of  the  whole 
number ; 

[The  Committees  intended  by  the  foregoing  resolution  are  the 
Committees  of  Science,  Polite  Literature,  Antiquities,  Publication, 
Economy,  and  Library ;] 

after  *'the  whole  number,"  he  added: — ''Provided  also  that  the 
Council  shall  have  power  to  accept  six  attendances  instead  of  ten, 
from  non-resident  members  of  tiie  Council ;  non-residents  being 
defined  as  persons  residing  at  a  distance  exceeding  twenty  miles 
jfrom  the  General  Post  Office.  The  number  of  Members  to  whom 
this  privilege  may  be  given  shall  not  exceed  four." 

That  the  last  sentence  of  Chap,  V,  6,  tf.,  he  omitted. 

That  in  Chap.  V.,  6,  t.  "  The  President  for  the  expiring  year,  if  retiring 
from  the  Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Academy  (§  4,  supra\  sliall  be  considered  as  eligible  to  any  one  of 
the  Committees  of  Council." 

For  *^any  one"  he  substituted  **  either." 

That  in  Cliap.  IX.,  4.  **  A  Committee  of  Publication  shall  be  nominated 
annually  by  the  Council  out  of  its  Members,  and  shall  consist  of 
seven  Members — ^three  from  the  Committee  of  Science,  and  two 
from  each  of  the  other  Committees." 

For  the  words  after  *'  shall  consist  of,"  he  substituted: 

"  Eight  Members — four  from  the  Committee  of  Science,  and  four  from 
the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities." 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  On  a  Fragment  of  a  Block  Book  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."     By  Eev.  B.  Dickson,  D.  D. 

*'0n  the  Illumination  of  Microscopic  Objects."  By  John  Barker, 
M.D. 

Donations  wore  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Janxjaet  24,  1870. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

*'  On  a  Tumulus  and  Chamber,  in  the  Island  of  Gaor  Inis,  Morbihan, 
Brittany."     By  Eugene  A.  Con  well,  Esq. 

^'  On  the  Small  Oscillations  of  a  Kigid  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point 
under  the  Action  of  any  Forces,  and  more  particularly  when  Gravity  is 
the  only  Force  acting."     By  Ilobert  S.  Ball,  M.  A. 

*'  On  Microscopical  Researches  on  the  Atmosphere."  By  George 
Sigerson,  M.  D. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Februaby  14,  1870. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mark   S.    O'Shauglmessy,    Esq.,    was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Academy. 

The  following  Recommendations  of  Council  were  adopted  : — 

1 .  To  grant  to  the  Council  out  of  the  unappropriated  balance  of 

the  present  year  in  hands,    the  sum  of  £50  for  Library 
purposes. 

2.  To  grant  to  Professor  King  £25,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 

researches,    **Onthe  Jointing,   Foliation,    and  Cleavage  of 
Rocks." 
.3.  To  pjant  £25  to  Professor  Ball,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his   . 
Experiments  : — ''  On  tlic  Velocity  of  Smoke  Rings  in  Air." 
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The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  Eesearches  in  the  Application  of  Optics  to  Chemistry  : — I.  Com- 
binations of  Nitric  Acid  with  Quinia."     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D. 

'*  On  Antiquities  presented  to  the  Museum."  By  W.  F.  De  V. 
Kane,  Esq. 

'*  On  an  Ogham  Inscribed  Stone  at  Kiltera,  Co.  Waterford."  By  B. 
R.  Brash,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

Febbxtaet  28,  1870. 

Sib  Robebt  Kane,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

' *  On  a  proposed  System  of  Suspension  of  a  Barometer."  By  Profes- 
sor O'Reilly. 

"  Supplementary  Note  on  Eozoon  Canadense,  a  Mineral  Pseudo- 
morph."     By  Professors  W.  King  and  Rowney. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Stated  Meetino,  Mabch  16,  1870. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

Repobt. 

At  the  close  of  another  year,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  not  merely  continued  but  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
Academy.  There  has  been  a  larger  than  usual  accession  of  new  Mem- 
bers ;  the  Treasurer  reports  that  our  financial  condition  is  highly  satis- 
factory ;  there  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  Scientific,  Literary,  and 
Antiquarian  Communications  at  our  Meetings ;  and  the  amount  of 
useM  work  carried  out  in  the  several  Departments  of  our  Institution 
has  probably  never  been  exceeded  during  any  equal  period. 

The  following  Papers  in  our  **  Transactions,"  which,  at  the  date  of 
our  last  Report,  were  nearly  ready  for  publication,  were  soon  after 
completed,  and  issued : — 

"On  the  Histology  of  the  Test  of  the  Palliobranchiata."  By 
Professor  W.  King. 

**0n  Bicircular  Quartics."     By  John  Casey,  LL.  D. 

And  **  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Terebenes."  By  Mr.  C. 
R.  C.  Tichbome. 

The  following  have  since  been  printed : — 

"  Contributions  towards  aKnowledgeof  the  Flora  of  the  Seychelles." 
ByE.  P.  Wright,  M.D. 

**  On  a  New  Step  in  the  Proximate  Analysis  of  Saccharine  Mat- 
ters."    By  James  Apjohn,  M.  D. 
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Vol.  X.,  Parti,  of  the**  Proceedings,"  has  just  been  completed,  and 
^vill  in  a  few  days  be  in  the  hands  of  Members. 

Wo  have  received  Communications  during  the  past  year : — 

In  Science — ^From  the  President ;  Professor  B.  S.  Ball ;  Dr.  John 
Barker ;  Mr.  Michael  Donovan ;  Dr.  Apjohn ;  Dr.  Sullivan ;  Professor 
llennessy;  Dr.  William  Prazer;  Professors  W.  King,  and  Bowney; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Purser ;  Dr.  Sigerson  ;  and  Professor  O'Eeilly. 

In  Polite  Literature — From  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  ;  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson.  A  Paper  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wills 
has  also  been  read  before  the  Academy. 

In  Antiquities  we  have  had  Contributions  from  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  ;  Sir  W.  R.  WMe  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  de  Visme  Kane ;  Mr.  O.  H. 
Eanahan ;  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash ;  and  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Conwell. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Library,  the  following  works  have  been 
executed  undgr  the  direction  and  personal  superintendenco  of  the 
Librarian : — A  Draft  Catalogue  of  aU  the  Publications  of  Societies  and 
Institutions  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Haliday 
Collection  of  Pamphlets  in  8vo,  from  1685  to  1859;  the  arrangement 
and  (in  part)  cataloguing  of  the  unbound  Pamphlets  in  the  same  Collec- 
tion, commencing  in  1578.  The  extent  of  these  works  may  be  judged 
irom  the  fact  that  the  latter  series  comprises  about  7000  Pamphlets, 
while  the  former  amounts  to  2211  volumes,  containing  a  total  of 
21,907  Pamphlets.  Each  of  these,  with  its  imprint  and  number  of 
pages,  is  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  which  consists  of  eight  volumes, 
foKo.  A  volume  has  also  been  completed  which  shows  in  tabular  form 
the  number  of  Pamphlets  on  each  special  subject  throughout  the  period 
over  which  the  series  extends.  The  Pamphlets  now  in  the  Academy's 
possession  form  a  nucleus  for  a  complete  collection  of  literature  of  this 
class  relating  to  Irish  affairs  down  to  our  own  time ;  and  the  Council  will 
be  happy  to  receive  and  preserve  any  additions  to  it  which  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  sets  of 
publications  of  Institutions,  and  a  large  amount  of  binding  of  works  of 
this  class  has  been  executed. 

The  Council,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Library 
Committee,  have  lately  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  during  the 
present  Session,  of  keeping  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  open  for 
readers  until  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  instead  of  till  four  o'clock,  as  heretofore. 

In  the  Department  of  Irish  MSS.,  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done.  The  continuation  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  has  been  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  Index  to  the  Manuscripts  and  to  O'Curry's  Catalogue 
has  been  finally  arranged,  bound  in  13  volumes,  folio,  and  placed  in  the 
Library,  where  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  in  inquiries  connected 
with  our  Manuscript  Collections. 

The  printing  of  the  first  Number  of  the  Irish  Manuscripts  Series 
has  been  completed ;  and  it  will  be  issued  in  the  present  month. 

At  the  iustxince  of  the  Librarian,  the  Council  have  commenced  the 
lithographing  of  Irish  texts,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended  with 
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important  results  in  the  promotion  of  Celtic  studies.  The  fb'st  Manu- 
script selected  for  lithographing  was  the  Leabhar  na  h-TJidhri,  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  Irish  text  (not  ecclesiastical)  now  extant  in  these 
countries.  An  accurate  and  elegant  lithographic  copy — line  for  line — 
of  this  volume  has  been  made  by  Mr.  O'Longan  ;  and  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  announce  that  the  entire  is  now  on 
stones  in  proof,  and  will  be  printed  off  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
careful  final  revision.  The  volume  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  at  as 
moderate  a  rate  as  possible,  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  Celtic 
students  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  formation  of  a  Museum  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Academy 
House  has  been  proceeded  with,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Special 
Committee  in  communication  with  the  architect  of  the  Eoard  of 
Works.  The  arrangements  include  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof  room. 
The  front  drawing  room  (formerly  the  Council  Room)  has  been  rendered 
fire-proof  by  the  introduction  of  a  concrete  floor  and  ceiling.  This  work 
will  effectually  protect  the  objects  deposited  in  the  room  from  all  risk 
of  fire.  The  fittings,  consisting  of  iron  presses,  have  been  set  up,  and 
will  afford  space  for  the  more  precious  objects  of  the  Academy's  Col- 
lections. In  the  long  drawing  room  (formerly  the  tea  room)  the 
fitting-up  of  mahogany  presses  has  been  completed  throughout  the 
several  wall  spaces,  and  the  trays  and  objects  displaced  from  the  old 
Museum  have  been  re-arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  former 
condition.  When  the  glazing  and  internal  fittings  of  the  iron  presses 
shall  have  been  completed,  and  the  gold  ornaments,  and  rarer  objects 
of  the  Collection,  placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  security,  the  Museum 
will  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  fully  opened  to  the  public.  But  this 
most  desirable  end  cannot  be  attained  without  a  large  outlay  for  an 
increased  number  of  attendants,  and  other  expenses  necessarily  involved 
in  the  measure.  Accordingly,  in  submitting  to  the  Government  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  sum  required  to  be  voted  for  the  Academy  for 
the  next  financial  year,  the  Council  included  in  the  amount  a  sum  of 
£200  to  meet  the  cost  of  thus  fully  opening  the  Museum.  We  regret 
to  say,  that  the  reply  received  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  prepared  to  propose  to 
Parliament  an  increase  in  the  Academy's  grant  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned. 

A  suggestion  having  been  made  to  the  Council  by  the  Committee 
of  Antiquities,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  selection  of  the 
articles  in  the  Museum  photographed,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
the  servicos  of  a  skilful  artist.  A  number  of  admirable  photographs  of 
the  most  important  objects  in  our  Collection  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Mercer.  They  will  be  published  in  a  series  of  fasciculi,  and  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  most  useful  in  supplying  accurate  representations  of 
our  antiquities  to  students  at  a  distance,  and  in  facilitating  the  com- 
parison of  Irish  works  of  art  with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  Members  of  the  Academy  have  been  enabled  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  and  of  Lord  Donraven,  to  examine  the 
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beautiful  chalice  and  brooches  found  at  Ardagh.  It  appears  to  us 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  these  fine  specimens  of  ancient  Irish 
art  should  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  ITational  Museum,  where 
they  can  best  be  compared  with  other  products  of  the  same  school,  and 
where  they  will  be  accessible,  whether  for  purposes  of  antiquarian 
study,  or  as  models  to  act  in  the  way  of  stimulation  and  suggestion  on 
modem  ornamental  artists  in  this  country.  We  have  accordingly  laid 
before  the  Government,  through  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieut^iant, 
a  memorial  praying  that  the  articles  in  question  be  purchased,  and 
deposited  in  our  Collection.  We  have  included  in  the  same  application 
another  interesting  relic,  the  property  of  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd — namely,  the  ancient  Bell,  commonly  called  the  Bell  of 
St.  Patrick,  with  the  elaborato  cover  or  sluine  which  contains  it.  The 
decision  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  this  memorial  has  not  yet 
been  received. 

No  antiquities  of  importance  have  been  offered  to  the  Academy  for 
purchase  during  the  past  year. 

The  CouncU  have  had  under  consideration  the  formation  of  a  more 
complete  Lapidary  Museum  than  we  now  possess ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  collection  of  a  set  of  authentic  casts  of  the  chief  Ogham  inscriptionB 
found  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  they  have  resolved  to  place  a  grant, 
to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Polite 
Literature  and  Antiquities. 

Out  of  the  sum  of  £200  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  prosecution  of  scientific  researches  requiring 
expenditure  on  instruments  or  materials,  the  following  grants  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year : — 

1 .  To  the  Rev.  E.  O'Meara,  for  further  Researches  on   the  Irish 

Diatomacece,  £30. 

2.  To  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  for  Experiments  on  Flitch  Beams,  £20. 

3.  To  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoncy,  for  Experiments  on  Riveted  Joints,  £20. 

4.  To  Professor  Hennessy,  for  Experiments  to  determine  the  In- 

fluence of  the  Molecular  Condition  of  Fluids  on  their  Motion 
when  in  Rotation  and  in  Contact  with  Solids,  £30. 

5.  To  Professor  King,  for  Researches  on  the  Jointing,  Foliation,  and 

Cleavage  of  Rocks,  £25. 

6.  To  Professor  Ball,  for  Experiments  on  the  Velocity  of  Smoke 

Rings  in  Air,  £25. 

And  it  will  be  recommended  to  the  Academy  at  the  approaching 
Stated  Meeting,  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  following  additional 
grants : — 

7.  To  Dr.  John  Barker,  for  Experiments  on  Microscopic  Illumi- 

nation, £20. 

8.  To  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds,  for  Researches  on  the  Spectrum 

Analysis  of  Chlorine,  &c.,  £15. 

9.  To  Dr.  N.  Furlong,   for  Experiments  on  the  Innervation  of  the 

Heart,  £15. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  results  of  the  researches  thus  aided  are 
to  be  brought  before  the  Academy,  and  published  in  its  ''Transactions" 
or  **  Proceedings."  Gentlemen  proposing  to  undertake  scientific  in- 
quiries, and  desiring  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  fund  in  the  coming 
year,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1869,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  informed 
the  Council  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  health  of  a  member  of 
his  family,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad,  and 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
ensuing  session.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  President  of  the  Academy 
should  personally  watch  over  its  interests,  especially  at  a  period  so 
important  in  its  history,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  and  leave  them  free  to  act  as  they  should  judge 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  The  Council  received  this 
announcement  with  much  regret,  and,  hoping  for  an  altered  state  of 
circumstances  which  would  enable  his  Lordship  to  continue  to  hold  the 
Presidency,  took  no  action  in  the  matter.  In  September,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Lord  Talbot,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  found  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  him,  and 
that  he  therefore  felt  bound  to  resign  his  office.  This  communication 
was  brought  before  the  Academy  at  its  next  meeting.  It  was 
received  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  and  with  a  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  of  the  Academy  for  the  eminent  services  in  its 
behalf  rendered  by  his  Lordship,  and  for  his  dignified  and  efficient 
discharge  of  his  functions  as  President.  At  the  Stated  Meeting  in 
November,  the  Academy  proceeded  to  choose  a  successor  to  Lord 
Talbot;  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jellet,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  was  unanimously  elected. 

Not  the  least  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  change  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Council.  It  had  for  some  time  been  felt  that,  considering  the  immense 
development  which  Science  has  received  in  recent  times,  and  the  great 
number  of  different  branches  of  inquiry  comprehended  within  its  do- 
main, the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  work  of  the  Academy 
was  not  adequately  represented  by  assigning  to  it  a  representation  on 
the  Council  amounting  only  to  one-third  of  that  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  many  years  that  the 
number  of  communications  to  the  Academy  which  could  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  Polite  Literature  was  comparatively  very 
small.  There  are  now  so  many  more  popular  vehicles  through  which 
papers  on  Literature  can  be  brought  before  the  public,  t£at  there 
is  little  inducement  to  offer  them  for  insertion  in  the  Transactions 
of  a  learned  Society.  Again,  it  has  not  been  found  easy  to  trace  with 
accuracy  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  respective  provinces 
of  the  Committees  of  Polite  Literature  and  of  Antiquities ;  and  diffi- 
culty has  sometimes  been  felt  in  determining  to  which  of  these  fields  ji 
given  contribution  should  be  assigned. 
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For  these  reasons  we  proposed  to  the  Academy,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Committee  which  had  maturely  considered  the  subject,  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  Council  into  Committees,  keeping,  of 
course,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Charter.  The  nature  of 
the  change  consists  in  the  increase  of  the  Committee  of  Science  to  the 
number  of  eleven,  and  the  union  of  the  Committees  of  Polite  Literature 
and  Antiquities  into  one  Committee,  to  consist  of  ten  members.  This 
proposition  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Academy ;  and  a  Council, 
constructed  on  the  new  plan,  will  bo  brought  into  existence  by  the 
election  at  the  approaching  Stated  Meeting.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  nothing"  is  farther  from  the  wish  or  the  intention  of  the 
Council,  than  to  remove  Literary  Studies  of  a  suitable  character  from 
their  proper  place  amongst  the  objects  of  the  Academy.  Such  an 
attempt  would  not  only  be  highly  inexpedient,  but  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  our  Charter.  To  the  joint  Committee  of  Polite  Litera- 
ture and  Antiquities  will  belong — as  heretofore  to  those  Committees 
separately — the  subjects  of  ArchsBology,  History,  and  Philology,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  those  terms.  It  is  hoped  that  these  great 
studies,  which — though  in  our  classifications  we  distinguish  them  from 
the  sciences  strictly  so  called,  are  now  more  than  ever  based  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  prosecuted  according  to  scientific  methods,  will 
attract  a  large  share  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  our  Members,  and 
that  there  will  be  found  in  the  Academy  cultivators  of  those  branches 
of  learning  worthy  to  be  the  successors  of  Hincks,  Petrie,  Todd,  0*Do- 
novan,  and  O'Curry. 

We  have  lost  by  death  ten  Members  within  the  year : 

1.  Alexander  Boyle,  Esq.,  elected  1838. 

2.  J.  T.  R.  Colclough,  Esq.,  elected  1854. 

3.  Sir  Edward  Conroy,  Bart.,  elect<>d  1839. 

4.  Charles  P.  Croker,  M.  D.,  elected  1834. 

5.  J.  Beeto  Jukes,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  elected  1852. 

6.  Rev.  Edward  Marks,  D.  D.,  elected  1836. 

7.  James  Patten,  M.  D.,  elected  1841. 

8.  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  D.  D.  (ex-President),  elected  1833. 

9.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Wall,  D.  D.,  elected  1823. 
10.  Right  Hon.  John  E.  Walsh,  elected  1855. 

Two  of  these  names  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  by  without  special 
notice. 

The  many  and  various  labours  of  Dr.  Todd  would  well  deserve  to 
be  recorded  in  a  detailed  biographical  narrative.  Here  we  can  only 
briefly  nu'ntion  the  leadinp:  f\icts  of  bis  career ,  and  the  services  which 
he  reiuk'ri'd  to  this  Academy,  and  to  the  cause  of  our  national  literature. 
Born  at  Dublin  in  1805,  he  p-aduatod  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Tiinitv 
Collect-  in  182o  ;  o])taiue(l  a  Fellowship  in  1831  ;  was  elected  Regius 
Pn)f(<sor  of  Hebrew  in  1849  ;  and  Librarian  in  1852.  He  became  a 
^leinbrr  of  the  Aeademy   in    18.3.",;   cvnd  from  the  beginning  showed  a 
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warm  interest  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  labours.  He  devoted  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  study  of  Irish  history  and  archaeology,  and  contri- 
buted to  our  "  Proceedings  "  many  papers  on  these  subjects.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow- workers  in  that  great  movement  for  the  restoration  and 
reform  of  Celtic  studies  which  marked  the  second  generation  of  the 
present  century  in  this  country.  He  exerted  himself  particularly  in 
procuring  transcripts  or  accurate  accounts  of  Irish  manuscripts  existing 
in  foreign  libraries — **  endeavouring,"  in  the  words  of  Professor  0' Curry, 
'*  to  recover  for  his  native  country"  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  "of  her 
long  lost  and  widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains."  He  was  a 
liberal  subscriber  towards  the  purchase  of  antiquities  for  our  Museum. 
He  edited  for  the  Archajological  Society  the  Irish  version  of  the  **His- 
toria  Britonum  of  Kcnnius,"  with  a  translation  and  notes ;  and  for 
the  same  Society,  after  its  junction  with  the  Celtic,  the  **  Liber  Hym- 
norum,"  the  second  fascicidus  of  which  has  appeared  since  his  decease. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  elaborate  introduction  to  Mr.  Crosthwaite's 
edition  of  the  '*  Obits  andMartyrology  of  Christ*s  Church,"  Dublin,"  and 
of  that  prefixed  to  Dr.  O'Donovan's  translation  of  the  "  Martyrology  of 
Donegal ; "  and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Miscellany  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Society.  He  edited  the  **  Wms  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen 
in  Ireland  "  in  the  series  of  historical  works  issued  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England.  He  also  published  many  writ- 
ings on  theological  subjects,  which  we  need  not  here  enumerate.  Pro- 
bably the  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  most  durably  associated 
is  his  **  Memoir  of  the  Life  ajid  Mission  of  St.  Patrick,"  which,  though 
containing  much  matter  on  which  difference  of  opinion  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  great 
research,  and  to  exhibit  profound  and  extensive  learning. 

During  the  latest  period  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  conducting 
through  the  press  two  small  treatises,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the 
forthcoming  First  N'umber  of  our  Irish  Manuscripts  Series. 

Dr..  Todd  was  first  elected  a  member  of  our  Council  in  1837  ;  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Academy  from  1847  to  1855;  and  in  1856  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  an  office  which  he  filled  most  efficiently,  and 
with  his  characteristic  courtesy  and  geniality  of  manner. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  commemorating  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  Ancient  Irish  Literature  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages  in  connexion  with  the  Academy, 
and  a  considerable  sum  has  been  already  collected  by  public  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose.  Whether  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  able 
scholar  and  an  active  and  zealous  officer  of  our  Institution,  or  as  a 
foundation  likely  to  further  the  progress  of  scientific  philology  in  the 
department  most  interesting  to  Irishmen,  this  project  deserves  the 
earnest  support  of  every  friend  of  our  National  Literature,  and  the 
Council  heartily  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

Joseph  Beete  Jukes  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
whore  he  was  a  favourite  pupil   of  Professor  Sedgwick.     Having  been 
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appointed  Natiiralist  on  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.  M.  ship  **riy,"he 
had  an  opportunity  of  applying  nis  rare  powers  of  observation  to  the 
phenomena  of  Katrn^  in  the  Tropics,  and  of  adding  considerably  to  the 
then  existing  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  Coral  Beefs  of  the  North- 
East  coast  of  Australia.  He  published  in  1847  a  work  giving  an 
account  of  this  voyage.  On  his  return  he  was  employed  in  the  English 
Geological  Survey,  and  produced  an  excellent  Monograph  on  the 
South  Staffordshire  Coal-fields.  This  work  gave  the  author  a  high 
rank  among  geologists,  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Jevons  Coal  Commission.  When,  in  1851,  Professor  Oldham  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Mr.  Jukes  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  Local  Director  of  the  Survey  of  Ireland. 
When  Mr.  Jukes  came  to  this  country  there  existed  a  profound  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  between  English  and  Irish  geologists  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  Eocks — ^the  English  geologists 
interpreting  Ireland  by  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  a  complex  form  and 
on  a  narrow  scale  by  tiie  rocks  of  Devonshire,  while  the  Irish  geolo- 
gists insisted  upon  the  Irish  Eocks  as  being  the  true  type  of  the  entire  Car- 
boniferous system,  and  held  that  Devonshire,  and  such  other  restricted 
areas,  must  be  interpreted  from  the  larger  and  typical  development  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Convinced  by  his  own 
observations,  and  those  of  lus  staff,  he  became  the  warmest  advocate 
of  the  views  maintained  by  Irish  geologists.  He  undertook  to  test 
the  correctness  of  those  views  by  personal  observations  in  Devonshire, 
and  his  observations  confirmed  the  opinions  he  had  adopted.  The  re- 
sults, which  he  published,  both  separately  and  in  the  ''Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Ireland,"  were  cordially  received  by  men  of  science, 
and  the  doctrine  he  maintained  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  be  universally 
accepted.  Mr.  Jukes  was  marked  by  independence  of  character,  great 
candour  of  mind,  and  the  most  sensitive  honour.  i.^His  social  qualities 
won  for  him  the  warm  attachment  of  his  friends.  His  "  Student's  Manual 
of  Geology/'  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  on  that  Science.  He  was,  for  some 
time,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy ;  and  the  following 
Papers  from  his  pen  appear  in  our  "  Proceedings  and  Transactions  " : — 
"  On  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,"  in  Vol.  VI. ;  "  On  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 
Rocks  of  the  South-East  of  Ireland; ''  and  "  On  the  Coexistence  of  the 
Human  Race  and  Extinct  Animals,"  in  Vol.  VII.;  "On  the  Flint  Im- 
plements found  at  St.  Acheul,"  in  Vol.  VIII. 

Nineteen  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year ; — 

1.  Maurice  Lenihan,  Esq.,  J. P.  6.   C.  R.  C.  Tichbomc,  Esq. 

2.  A.  M.  O'Farrell,  Esq.  7.  Very  Rev.  Jas.  Kavanagh,  D.D. 

3.  Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon.  8.  James  H.  O'Brien,  Esq. 

4.  Rev.  James  0' La verty.  9.  John  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq. 

5.  George  Sigcrson,  M.f).  10.  Sir  Thomas  Tobin. 
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11.  John  JohdBton  Kelso,  M.D.  16.  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  Fresi- 

12.  William  Aroher,  Esq.  dent,  B.H.A. 

13.  B.  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  M.A.  17.  Bev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  F.T.O.D. 

14.  Bobert  Day,  Esq.,  Jon.  18.  Joseph  P.  O'Beilly,  Esq.,  O.E. 

15.  Sir  John  Esmonde,  Bart.  19.  Mark  O'Shaughnessy,  Esq. 


The  following  Beoommendations  of  the  Council  of  March  7  and  12, 
1870,  were  adopted: — 

I.  ''To  recommend  the  Academy  to  allocate  the  sum  of  £20  to  John 
Barker,  M.D.,  to  aid  his  Experiments  '  On  Microscopic  Illumi- 
nation.' " 
II.  ''To  recommend  the  Academy  to  allocate  out  of  the  unappro- 
priated balance  of  the  Parliamentary  Gh:unt  in  hand  the  sum  of 
£15  to  Dr.  E.  Beynolds,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  Besearches 
'  On  the  Spectrum  Analysis  of  Chlorine,  &c.'  Also,  to  grant 
£15  to  Dr.  N.  Furlong,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  E:q>eri- 
ments  '  On  the  Innervation  of  the  Heart.'  " 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"Supplementary  ITote  on  Two  Streams  flowing  from  the  same 
Source  in  Opposite  Directions,"  by  Professor  Hennessy. 


The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  were  elected  for  the 
years  1870-1. 

Pbesident. 

Bev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  M.A. 

Council. 
Committee  of  Science, 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Hennessy,  F.  B.S. 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
A.  Searle  Hart,  LL.D. 
James  Apiohn,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Bev.  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  F.B.S. 
Bev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Bev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  M.A. 
Bobert  MacDonnell,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.D. 
Bobert  S.  Ball,  M.A. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A. 
William  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 
Sir  W.  B.  Wilde,  M.D. 
Bev.  George  Longfield,  D.D. 
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Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 

W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.D. 

Alexander  G.  Richey,  LL.B. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A.  S. 

John  E.  Garstin,  LL.B. 

Teeasttber. — W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
Secbetakt  op  the  Academy. — W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 
Secbetakt  fo  the  Council. — John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 
Ltbrartan. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A. 

Secbetakt  op  Fobeign  Correspondence. — Sir  W.  R.  "Wilde,  M.D. 
Clerk,    Assistant  Librarian,   and  Curator   op  the  Museum. — 
Edward  Clibbom,  Esq. 

Professor  Heinrich  Ewald,  of  Gottingen,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following 
Yice-Freeidents  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.R.S. 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 


April  11,  1870. 

Propbssor  Hennesst,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Richard  Joseph  Cruise,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  Bart. ; 
John  Vickers  Heily,  M.D. ; 
George  Macartney,  Esq. ; 
Thomas  F.  Pigott,  Esq. ; 
Joseph  Watkms,  Esq.,  R.H.A., 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 
The  following  Papers  were  read  :— 

**  On  the  Missing  Book  of  Clonenagh.'*  By  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon. 

*'  On  some  Sepulchral  Urns  and  Buried  Monuments  in  the  County 
of  Tyrone."   By  George  Sigerson,  M.D. 

*'  On  the  Morphology  of  Sexes  in  some  Dioecious  Plants."  By  David 
Moore.  Ph.D. 


April  25,  1870. 

Professor  Hennessy,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  wore  read  :  — 

**  On  Mammalian  Bones  from  the  Zinc  Deposits  in  the  North  of 
Spain.^^ 

"On  the  Chemical  Compoaition  of  the  Augite  and  Hornblende 
Groups  of  Minerals."    By  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 
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Mat  9,  1870. 

Ret.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

**  On  the  Germ  Theory,  in  Connexion  with  Putrefaction."  By  Wil- 
liam Stokes,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Mat  23,  1870. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Abraham  Fitzgibbon,  Esq.,  C.E.  j 
Emanuel  Hutchinson,  Esq. ; 
John  Kelly,  Esq., 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"On  the  Propagation  of  Sensation  along  the  Nerves."    By  Robert 
McDonnell,  M.D.,  F.RS. 

•'  On  Coins  and  Seal  presented."     By  W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors. 


June  13,  1870. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  P.  Eeane,  Esq.  C.E. ; 
Hugh  Leonard,  Esq., 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  followiDg  Paper  was  read : — 

**  Further  Researches  on  the  Atmosphere."  By  George  Sigerson, 
M.D. 


June  27,  1870. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Physical  Formation  of  the  Rain  Basins  of  Ireland."  By 
R.  H.  Frith,  Esq.,  C.E. 

'*  On  the  Capture  of  Ziphius  Sowerbyi.*'  By  William  Andrews, 
Esq. 

''  On  the  Evidence  as  to  the  Existence  of  the  MS.  called  the  Book 
of  Clonenagh."    By  Mr.  D.  F.  Bowling. 

The  Index  to  the  ''Proceedings,"  Vol.  X.,  prepared  by  the  Rev,  W. 
Reeves,  D.D..  was  presented;  and 

**  The  marked  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reeves  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  so  great  a  labour." 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  November  14, 1870; 
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GENERAL  ABSTllACT  OF  THE  ACCOUNT 

FROM  8  In* 

RKCKII'TS. 


"-^--^^--"'-  "rffi'"    .^of^c^ 


SpF-riAi.  Kecfuts.                                      '    £  t.     d    I 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  preparation  or  Scicnlifio  Rcporls,          .   ■  200  0     0 
Vote  of  Parliament  for  a  Museum  Clerk  and  other  odj.ct.s  in 

aid  of  the  study  of  AutiquitieSf 200  0     0  ' 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  a  Library  Clerk  and  for  cjst  of  Hooks  .  ' 

and  Binding, 200  0     0  . 

Vote  of  Parliament   for  Illustrating  Transact i>>ns    nnd    Pro-  i 

cee<ling!s 200  0     0  , 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Salary  of  an  Irish  Scribe  and  for  Cati-  ■ 

loguing  and  Printing  Iri:)h  Manuscripts, 2i)0  0     0  | 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Treasure  Trove, lOO  0     0 

Interest   of    the    Cunningham   Bequest    ami     un.ippro|>riated  I 

Savings,  funded  in  New  3    per  cent.   Si«>ck  (gross  Stocks,  ' 

£2245   lit.  Ot/.), G3  6     3  ' 

Life  Compositions  for  Annual  Subscriptions  funded  ui  Consol  ,  ' 

Stock  (gross  Stock,  £iy3-l  3.«.  3^/.) !     27  6     0  I 

Produce  of  Sales  of  Museum  Catalogue,  including  balance  of  ! 

£1  19«.  8r/.  to  its  credit  on  Slst  March,  18CI),    .      .      .      .    ■     12  12     3  ] 

-    1203     i 

UECRIPTS  FOR  GeNEKAL  PURPOSES. 


Cash  balance  on  1st  April,  1869, '     18  17     8 

Vote  of  Parliamtnt  in  aid  of  General  Funds, 584     0     0  ! 

Annual  Sub!jcripti«>n3, 230     8     0  i 

Int«>rost  of  Life  Compositions,  Consol  Stock, !     o')  19     0  ' 

Entrance  Fee.i, 99   15     0  ' 

Tea  Fund, .1190j 

Proitidiiigs  8- 'Id  ill  the  Academy, ,       060 

^fiscellancous  Hccvipts loOO 


I 
--!   102  i   H 


I 


Tins  A<rorNT  and  Hxnk  Balanck  keconcili.no  AnsrRAcr,  viz.  :  — 

B.ilance  per  Bank  I'lititioito,     .  £"ilt9   II     9 

Add.  in  Mr.  IIo-lu'  s' h.i!i  1.^  f-.r  l'..'':iii" 0    M      2 


IMI)       s     II 
l>«*«liu;l,  ilii.'  Ml.  «"i::'"':":ii  ■!■.!  In  il-:.:    \.-.  .<■    '      .       .       ,  "    1 'i      'J 

'I  l:i»  ;i»  r.miil  '.   il  ■•:■  ...  .  i  .I'l'i    1  *      f> 


•.•J227    I'J 


I  !>-Io.  uiily  :„,  I  ..i!ic.:dy  .Ic.'Kir  •  tli .'.  \\\  ■  a',  .v.;  A.--  .-hit  is  j.ist  and  tr-i-,   ao-..i-.|:ii '  to 
c-  rioct.  ■"• 


i>..'e*an;l  l-pr«T-  iin-  at  I). 

(Si -lie. 

tr-j"     I'lik'   .\<H"'»\'v\^  C\M\u  ViUWU  this  Abslrart  w.-i*  f.-iLi-n  u-..- 


TO  IST  APRIL,  1870. 


PAYMKNIS. 


Ileada  of  Aocouitt. 


Paymciitit  in 
Detail. 


Gross  Amount 
uf  each  Class. 


I  200  0 
'  200  0 
!  200     0 


Sl'KCIAI.  .\riMlOrRIATI0NS. 

For  preparation  of  Scientirtc  Ueport.s,     . 
For  Mu.seu^u  olijt'cts,  as  contra,        .... 
For  Library  objects,  as  contra,         .... 
For  Illustrating  Transactions  and  Proceedings,. 
For  Salary  of  Irish  Scribe,  &c.,  as  per  contra, 

Treasure  Trove, 

Equivalent  (£68  12*.  9rf.)  of  3  per  cent.  Stock,  for  Cash, 
Equivalent  (£28  85.  Ad.)  of  Consol  Stock,  for  Cash  .  . 
Equivalent  (£5  Os.  id.}  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  for  Cash, 

General  PuiiPOSBd  AppRorRiATioxs. 

In  aid  of  Parliamentary  Grants  for  objects  connected  with  the 

stuily  of  Antiquities, 36 

In  aid  of  Parliamentary  Grant  for  cost  of  Books,  Binding,  &c.,  i     83 

In  ai<l  of  Parliamentary  Grant,  Irish  Scribe, 8 

Salaries, 336 

Wages  and  Liveries, j  110 

Stationery, .      .  14 

Miscellaneous  Printing, 14 

Solicitor's  Account, 


126 

1 

200 

0 

23 

0 

63 

6 

27 

6 

12 

12 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 


CONTIXGEXCIIW. 


Conls, 


(ras. 

Taxes  and  Insurance, 

Furniture  and  Repair-*,    .      .  .      .      . 

Bank  of  Ireland,  discounts  on  Cheques, 
Incidents,  per  Mr.  Clibbom,        .      .      .      . 

Incidents,  per  Booksellers, 

Postogis  per  Mr.  Hodges, 

Special  Cuutingencies  out  of  Surplus  Fund, 
Tea  Fund, 


Balance  to  credit  of  Year's  Account,  1870-  I,  . 


5 

4 

2 

2 

17 

10 

7 

6 

1 

0 

17 

1 

7 

7 

2 

2 

20  12      6 
2.')      1    10 

8  2 

21  11 
0  0 

33  2 

4  \j 


21    12     5   i 


20 
10 


0  0 

1  4 


1052     6      9 


Gil     0     8 


16'}     0     0 


I  "^28     6     o 
31>9    12     9 


This  Balance  is  apparent  only,  as  thcr*^  is  a  lia- 
bility for  Prii.ting  nfid  Illu^trntintj  Papers  in 
the  Transactions  iin«l  Proceed ini^s  onlercd  by 
the  Committee  of  Publication  of     ....   £'1'>0     0 

A  liability  for  Lithographing  Irish  MSS.  of    .      .        oU     0 

The  Treasure  Trove  article.-*  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum, and  offered  for  sale  to  the  Academy, 
would  noed  a  far  larger  sum  tlian  the  apparent 
saving  on  the  Trcamre  Trove  Grant  «if     .      ,        77     0 

The  real  Balance  amounts  to 22    12 


0 
0 


0 
9 
-  £399  12  I 


f2227   19     2 


Knowledge  and  belief;  and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  l»clieving  the  same  to  be 

W.  II.  IIakdinok,  TteuMUter.  R.  1.  A. 
Is  20th  day  of  April,  1870, 
0'Fi:bbali« 


May,  1870,  by  the  Rtv.  M.  II.  Close,  and  William  AMier,  E*cv. 


APPENDIX. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

FOE  THE  SESSION  1870-71. 


l^OTEMBEE  14,  1870. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  difficidties  attendant  on  the  transcription  of  Ogham 
Legends,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them."  (Part  Ist.)  By  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D.  The  author  presented  a  collection  of  paper  casts  or 
moulds,  taken  from  a  number  of  Ogham-inscribed  stones,  illustrative 
of  his  paper,  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 

**  That  the  handsome  present  of  impressions  of  Ogham  monuments, 
offered  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  that  the  marked 
thanks  of  the  Academy  be  given  to  him  for  his  important  gift." 

The  Secretary  of  Council  brought  up  the  proposed  Memorial  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  about  the  preservation  of  the  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  collections  of  Paris,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 
(See  p.  XXV.) 

Donations  to  the  Museum  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
several  donors. 


Stated  Meetino,  November  30,  1870. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Ventry,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

A  letter  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  in  answer  to  the 
Memorial  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  read.  (See 
p.  xxvi.) 

The  President  delivered  an  address. 

It  was  proposed  by  Sir  Eobert  Kane,  M.  D.,  &c.,  seconded  by 
"William  Stokes,  M.  D.,  &c.,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

'*  That  the  President's  Address  be  printed  in  the  '  Proceedings.' " 
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The  following  recommendatioii  of  the  Council  was  adopted : — 

"  To  recommend  the  Academy  to  allocate  the  sum  of  £50  to  G.  J. 
Stoney,  Esq.,  in  aid  of  his  researches  on  the  refractive  index  of  air  for 
each  wave  length. 


Decehbee  12,  1870. 

Key.  J.  H.  Jelleit,  £.  D,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Robert  D.  Joyce,  M.  D.,  Boston,  U.  8.,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**0n  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transcription  of  Ogham 
Legends,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them."  (Part  2nd.)  By  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D. 

"On  some  new  or  little-known  freshwater  Ehizopods."  By 
William  Archer,  Esq. 


Jaiotaby  9,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jelleit,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Very  Rev.  Ulick  J.  Bourke,  George  Woods  Maunsell,  Esq.,  John 
Symons,  Esq.,  Ramsay  H.  Traquair,  M.D.,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read: — 
**  Laboratory  Notes." 

No.  1.  **  On  the  formation  of  Acetic  acid  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  Resin."  No.  2.  **0n  the  production  of  Ozone  by  Resin  oils." 
By  Charles  R.  C.  Tichbome,  F.  C.  S. 

**0n  the  Cause  of  the  interrupted  Spectra  of  Gases.  By  G.  J. 
Stoncy,  F.  R.  S. 

*'  On  existing  National  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Kerry."  By 
Henry  Stokes,  C.  S. 

The  Secretary  read  the  letters  received  from  learned  bodies,  in 
reply  to  his  note,  enclosing  copies  of  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  (see  p.  xx\'i.),  addressed  to  them. 

These  letters  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Correspondence  relative  to  the 
Bombardment  of  Paris,"  p.  xxv.,  et  seq. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mons.  George  Livio,  Consul  of  France, 
in  Dublin.  This  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  just  re- 
ferred to. 

The  proposed  estimate  of  iucome  and  expenditure  for  the  yeai* 
1870-71,  adopted  by  the  Council,  was  laid  before  the  Academy. 
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Jajtvaby  23,  1871. 
Henby  BjENVwsTf  F.  R.  S.,  Vice-PrcBident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

''  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the 
Motion  of  Vortex  Rings."     By  Robert  S.  BaU,  M.  A. 

''Additional  Observations  on  Muscular  Anomalies  in  Human 
Anatomy  (third  scries),  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Principal  Muscular 
Variations."     By  Alexander  Macalister,  M.  D. 

**  On  an  Ogham  stone  at  Kilbonane,  County  Kerry."  By  R.  R. 
Brash,  Esq. 

''On  an  Ancient  Bronze  Instrument  found  near  Tara."  By 
Alexander  G.  More,  F.  L.  S. 

The  following  Recommendation  of  Council  was  brought  up  and 
unanimously  adopted : — 

"  That  chap,  v.,  section  6.  e,  as  follows : 

"  '  The  names  of  such  Members  as  shall  be  found  to  have  attended 
less  than  ten  meetings  of  the  Council  (including  ttated  meetings  of 
any  one  Committee  of  Council  during  the  year,  before  the  meeting  at 
which  the  lists  are  prepared,  and  exclusive  of  that  meeting  (at  which 
they  shall  have  no  seat),  shall  be  omitted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
list  of  forty-three  names  required  by  the  Charter,  and  shall  not  bo 
included  in  the  Council  of  the  preceding  year,  but  shall  be  treated  as 
if  such  members  had  died  or  resigned, — provided  that  if  any  Member 
of  Council  shall  have  been  elected  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  he  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend  ten  meetings  in  order  to  retain  his  place  in 
the  list,  but  only  such  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  meetings 
since  his  election  as  the  Council  shall  judge  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  out 
of  the  whole  number. 

**  *  The  Committees  intended  by  the  foregoing  resolution  are  the 
Committees  of  Science,  Polite  Literature,  Antiquities,  Publication, 
Economy,  and  Library :' 

be  altered  by  the  omission  of  the  last  clause,  and  that  the  word  '  per- 
manent' be  inserted  in  the  first  sentence  of  same  paragraph,  before 
the  words  *  Committee  of  Council.' " 


FEBBTTABYld,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jelleti,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  P.  Shuldham  Henry,  D.  D.,  Henry  Diz  Hutton,  LL.B.,  and  J. 
W.  Ellison  Macartney,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of  tiie  Academy. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

"  On  the  Difficulties  attendant  on  the  Transcription  of  Ogham 
Legends,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them.  (Part  3rd.)  By  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.D. 

**  On  Eesults  obtained  by  the  Agosta  Expedition  to  observe  the 
recent  Solar  Eclipse."     By  Charles  E.  Burton,  Esq. 

'^  On  the  Geological  and  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Serpentine 
Marble  or  Ophite  of  Skye."  By  Professors  W.  King  and  T.  H. 
Rowney. 

"  On  Eozoon  Canadense."     By  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal. 
Donati(ms  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 
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COEEESPONDEJS^CE  RELATIYE  TO  THE  BOMBARDMENT 

OF  PAEIS. 


Ccpy  of  Memorial  to  Mer  Majesty^s  Oovemmmtf  adopted  hy  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ^  at  their  General  Meeting ,  held  on  Monday , 
November  I4th,  1870. 

To  THE  Eight  Hon.  Eabl  Granyille,  K.  G., 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affain. 

We,  the  Presideiit  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  desire 
to  caU  the  earnest  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  would  be  sustained  by  the  whole  civilized  world  if 
the  inestimable  scientific,  literary,  and  other  collections  of  Paris 
should  be  destroyed  or  seriously  injured  during  the  siege.  That  city 
contains  galleries  stored  with  treasures  of  art,  libraries  rich  in  every 
species  of  literary  monument,  and  scientific  museums  which  are 
amongst  the  foremost  in  their  several  kinds.  These  collections  repre- 
sent the  accumulated  labours  of  many  generations,  and  are,  in  truth, 
the  property  not  of  France  only  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Many  of  the  objects  contained  in  them,  if  once  allowed  to  perish, 
no  subsequent  exertion  could  ever  replace.  The  fate  of  the  Library  at 
Strasburg  shows  that  these  priceless  collections  are  in  real  and  immi- 
nent peril  from  the  operations  of  the  war.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  present  lamentable  strug- 
gle, or  on  the  conduct  of  either  of  the  contending  parties ;  but, 
«8  members  of  a  body,  having  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Archaeology,  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
intellectual  interests  ^of  humanity,  against  the  destruction  of  these 
collections ;  and  we  respectfully  call  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  their  preservation,  by  impressing  on  the 
belligerents  the  duty  of  taking  every  possible  precaution  for  their  pro- 
tection from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed. 
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Answeb  of  Eabl  Gbaityille. 

*'  FoBMGN  Office,  Nw«nAw  24th,  1870. 

**  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Earl  (Granville  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  of  the  14th 
instant,  requesting  that  Her  Majesty's  GK>yemment  wiU  use  their 
influence,  in  order  to  induce  the  belligerent  Powers  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  secure  from  the  destruction  with  which  they 
are  threatened  the  scientiflc,  literary,  and  artistic  collections  now 
existing  in  Paris ;  and  I  am  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  Lord  Gran- 
yille  has  caused  a  copy  of  your  Memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  JBerHn  for  communication  to  the  Prussian 
Cbvemment. 

*aam,''8ir, 

<<  Your  most  obedient 

*^  Humble  Servant, 

«  E.  Hajocokd. 
<'  The  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^ 
''19,  Dawion^treety  Dublin,'' 


Copy  of  Note  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  addressed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  above  Memorial,  to  different  Learned  Societies  and 
Universities  of  Eu/rope, 

**  Eoyal  Ibish  Academy,  DuBLm, 

"16  November,  1870. 

"  Snt — I  am  directed  by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  to  forward  to 
you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Memorial  to  Her  [Britaimic]  Majesty's 
GK>vemment,  and  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  your  Society  [Universify] 
in  the  object  of  it. 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"W.    K.    SULUVABT, 

*'  Secretary  of  the  Academy,** 


AseWEBS  BECETVED  FBOM  TJnIVEBSITIBS. 

University  of  Oxford. 
'*  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  November  22nd,  1870. 

Sib — I  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  your  letter, 
with  its  enclosure,  before  the  Council  of  the  Universi^. 

*  *  I  am  directed  to  say  that  we  sympathise  most  heartily  in  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  that  the  costly  "Works  of  Art 
and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Collections  of  Paris,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  danger  in  the  terrible  event  of  a  bombardment. 


(( 
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**  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  very  easy — ^according  to  the  fonns  of 
the  University — ^to  express  any  general  opinion  npon  fiie  subject ;  and 
the  Council  deem  it  the  less  necessary,  because  they  are  assured,  on 
what  seems  to  them  excellent  authority,  that  the  present  Government 
of  Defence  has  taken  care  that  all  precious  works  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
have  been  deposited  in  bomb-proof  vaults. 

**  Still  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  may  rest  assured  that  whatever 
influence  the  University  of  Oxford  can  exert  shall  be  used  in  so  good  a 
cause. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"H.    G.    LlODELL, 

*'  Vice- Chancellor, 
*'  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Iruh  Academy," 


University  of  Bonn. 

"Bonn,  19,  Mv.,  1870. 

**  Euer  wohlgeboren  fiir  mich  hochst  befremdende  Aufforderungy 
an  Schritten  bei  der  englischen  Eegierung  zum  Schiitz  der  pariser 
wissenschaftlichen  Sammlungen  vor  Kriegsgefahr  theilzunehmen, 
habe  ich  empfangen.  Ich  sehe  mich  durchaus  nicht  in  der  Lage  Ihren 
Wiinsche  zu  entsprechen,  und  kann  dies  um  so  weniger  bedauem  als 
fur  jeder  unbefangen  hinlanglich  gewiss  ist,  dass  die  deutsche  Kriegs- 
leitung,  auch  ohne  fremde  Ermahnung,  fest  gesonnen  ist,  Schatze  der 
Wissenschafb  und  der  Kunst,  so  viel  an  ihr  liegt,  nicht  der  Zerstorung 
Freis  zu  geben. 

**  Der  EonigHche  OberbibHothecar, 

«  Jacob  Bebvays. 
**Bi9rm  W.  K.  Sullivan,  wohlyehoren,  DuhUn" 


[Translation.] 

''Bonn,  19  JVor.,  1870. 

'*  Snt, — I  have  received,  for  me  a  very  strange  summons,  to  take 
part  with  the  English  Government  in  steps  for  tiie  protection  of  the 
Parisian  Scientific  Collections  against  the  danger  of  war.  I  do  not 
see  myself  by  any  means  in  a  position  to  correspond  to  your  wishes, 
and  I  can  regret  this  the  less,  as  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  every 
unprejudiced  person,  that  the  German  leaders  of  the  war  are  fully 
determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  not  to  give  up  to  destruction  trea- 
sures of  Science  and  Art. 

'*  The  Royal  Principal  Librarian, 

''  Jacob  Bebnays. 
*'  W,  JT.  Sullivan,  Eeq,,  Dublin^ 
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The  University  of  Obttingm. 

**  GoTTiNOEN,  den  14  Deeembrey  1870. 
Sehb  oeehbteb  Hebb  Secbetab  deb  Eotax  Ibish  Academy, 
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**  In  Hirer  geehrten  Zuschrifb  v.  17  v.  M.  bcanspruchen  Sie  im 
Anftrage  der  Royal  Irish  Academy  die  Mitwirkung  miBerer  Universitat 
fiir  Schritte,  durch  welche  die  Regierung  Ihrer  Grossbritannischen 
Majestat  bewogen  werden  soli,  gegen  die  den  wissfenschaftliclien  nnd 
Kunstschatzen  von  Paris  durch  die  militarischen  operationen  drohende 
Oefahr  der  Vcmichtung  Einspruch  zu  erheben,  nnd  sich  dabei  anf 
den  einstunmigen  Protest  der  gelehrten  Institute  der  gebildeten  Welt 
zu  stutzcn.  Die  Royal  Irish  Academy  begleitet  dicse  Zumuthung 
mit  der  Versicherung,  dass  sie  dem  gegenwartigen  Kampfe  Deutschlands 
iind  Frankreichs  mit  voller  Unparteilichkeit  gegcniiberstehe.  Zunachst 
-dieser  Behauptung  muss  ich  im  Namen  der  gelehrten  Korperschafb, 
welcher  ich  vorzustehen  die  Ehre  habe,  widersprechen,  Es  hatte  der 
R.  Irish  Academy  sonst  nicht  entgehen  konnen,  dass  jene  Gefahren 
die  Folge  sind  der  Bcfcstigung  von  Paris,  fiir  welche  sich  der  Ehrgeiz 
unserer  ruhelosen  Nachbam  durch  den  gefeiertstcn  historischen  Rom* 
«nschrciber  Frankreichs,  durch  Thiers,  gewinnen  liess,  damit  dies 
Land  in  Zukunft  vor  den  Folgcn  des  ctwaigen  Missgliickens  seiner 
pcriodisch  wicderkehrenden  Angriffe  auf  den  Frieden  Europas  bowahrt 
bleibe.  Damals  als  Frankreich  die  Statte,  welche  so  viele  Schatze  der 
Bildung, — **ein  Besitzthum  der  ganzen  Menschheit,"  wie  Sie  bemer- 
ken, — umschlicsst,  in  die  grosste  Festung  der  Erde  umzuwandeln 
bechloss,  ware  es  \Ticlleicht  angezeigt  gewesen,  wcnn  die  gelehrten 
Korperschaftcn  Englands  sich  an  die  spitzc  eincs  Protestes  der  gelehrten 
Welt  gegen  dies  culturfeindliche  Unternehmcn  gestellt  batten.  Es 
ist  indessen  so  wonig  damals  von  einem  Proteste  der  Wissenschaft  zu 
Gunsten  von  Paris  etwas  zu  hiiren  gewesen,  wie  sich  die  Stimme  dpr 
Royal  Irish  Academy  erhoben  hat,  ala  Rom, — welches  doch  nicht 
minder  werthvoUe  unersetzliche  Schatze  der  gelehrten  Bildung 
und  Kunst  in  sich  schliesst,  wie  Paris, — 1849  von  den  Fran- 
zosen  unter  Oudinot,  oder  im  laufenden  Jahre  von  den  italien- 
ischcn  Truppen  mit  Waffengewalt  genommen  wurde.  Ja  selbst 
als  die  eigenen  Truppen  Ihrer  Grossbritannischen  Majestat  die 
aufstandischcn  Scpahis,  dercn  Kricgfiihrung  derjenigen  der  heutigen 
franzosischcn  Republicaner  so  iibcrraschend  abnlich  sah,  in  Delhi 
belagerten,  hat  sich  in  England. kcin  Protest  vemehmcn  lassen, 
ura  die  an  Monumentcn  alter  Cultur  rciche  Stadt  vor  dem  en- 
glischon  Bclagcnmp:sgos(.'hiitzo  zu  l)ewahron.  Was  a])cr  Paris 
bctrifFt,  so  hat  die  dcutsclio  Hocresleituiig  l)oreits  betliati^^,  dass  sie 
bci  der  Belageruiip:  jedc  Schoming  iibt,  welche  mit  der  uiiorbitt- 
lichcn  Pflicht  vcreiiibar  ist,  den  Dcutschland  aufi^cdnmgenen 
Kampf  zum  Ziele  zu  fiihron.  Wonigstens  deu  gelelirtcii  Kor- 
perschaften    Englands    wiirde    es   dahcr    anstehen,    mit    Dank     es 
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aufzunehmeiiy  dass  diese  Kriegfuhnmg  das  Bombardement  der  be- 
lagerten  Festung  bisher  hinausgeschobon  hat,  statt  in  ibre  Regierung 
zu  dringen,  diose  Hceresleitung  mit  neucn  Zudringlichkeiten  zu 
belastigen.  Alle  diese  nabe  liegenden  Erwagungen  baben  jedocb  die 
Royal  Irish  Academy  von  dem  Vcrsucbe  nicbt  abgebalten,  (fie  gelebrte 
Welt  Namens  der  Humanitat  und  Civilisiition  gegcn  die  Belagerer  von 
Paris  in  die  Schrunken  zu  rufen,  wahrend  docb  nnr  wenig  Unbefan- 
genbcit  dazu  gehorte,  nm  zu  erkennen,  dass  bei  Paris  die  Humanitat 
und  die  Civilisation  im  Lager  der  Belagerer  zu  finden  sind.  Diese 
gelebri;e  Korperscbaft  hat  aber  zugleich  keinen  Anstand  genommen, 
einer  deutschen  Univcrsitat  diis  Ansinnen  zu  stellen,  sich  an  ihrem 
Untemebmen  zu  betheiligen.  So  kann  ibr  denn  aucb  die  Antwort 
nicbt  erspart  werden,  dass  nacb  unserer  deutschen  Auffassung,  welche 
die  des  gesunden  Menschenverstandes  ist,  Dcrjenige,  welcber  der 
strafenden  Gerecbtigkeit  in  den  Ann  fallen  will,  sich  selbst  an  dem 
Verbrechcn  betbeiligt.  Das  doutscbe  Volk  das  in  seinem  geistigen 
Eingen  noch  immer  das  stolze  Wort  des  Paracelsus  wabr  zu  macben 
sucht :  **  Englander,  Franzoseh,  Italiener,  ibr  mir  nacb,  ich  nicbt  euch," 
hat  die  Arbeit  friedlicbor  Gcsittung,  das  einzige  Feld  seines  Ebrgeizes 
veriassen  miissen,  weil  diircb  einen  frevelbaften  Raubanfall  seine 
hochstenOiiter,  sein  nationales  Dasein,  seine  sittlicbe  Selbstbestimmung, 
seine  Ehrc  bedrobt  -wurden,  es  kampft  beute  in  Frankreich  fiir  die 
kiinftige  SicbersteUung  dieses  beiligcn  Besitzthums,  zugleich  aber 
aucb  fiir  den  Fricden  der  Welt  und  fiir  die  Gesittung  der  Menscbheit. 
Denn  diese  ware  dem  Untergange  verfallen,  wenn  der  Gedanke  vergel- 
tender  Gerecbtigkeit  aus  dem  Bewusstscin  der  Volker  verschwinden 
konnte.  Dass  der  Welt  der  Glaube  an  diese  Gerecbtigkeit  unverloren 
bleibt,  das  dankt  sic  nachst  Gottes  Gnade  dem  deutschen  Volke.  Ala 
Europa  den  sittlicben  Muth  nicbt  fand,  frevelhaftem  Friedensbruch  zn 
wehren,  da  hat  dies  Volk,  gerechten  Gericbtes  in  den  Donnem  der 
Scblacbten  baiTend,  sein  Dasein  in  die  Schanze  geschlagen,  da  bat  68 
die  geistige  Bliitbe  seiner  Jugcnd  binausgesandt  in  den  heiligen 
Kampf,  den  ein  grosser  englischer  Gescbicbtschreiber  mit  Recht  gezei- 
cbnet  hat  als  den  Kampf  der  Engel  wider  Belial.  Aucb  unsere  Hoch- 
schule,  die  ibre  ganze  Ehre  darin  findet,  deutsch  zu  sein,  hat  Hiinderte 
von  deutschen  Jiinglingcn  unter  die  Waffen  gesteUt,  die  Ungleichheit 
des  Einsatzes  nicbt  aehtend,  wo  wir  gezwungen  sind,  gegen  africanisch 
Halbwilde  oder  gegen  das  zusammengelaufene  Gesindel  Garibaldischer 
Abenteurer  zu  kampf  en.  Die  deutsche  Wissenscbaft  betrauert  bereits 
unter  den  gefallenen  Helden  einige  ausgezeichneto  Gelebrte  hoff- 
nungsreiche  Jiinglinge  in  grosser  Zabl.  England  aber  mtige  uns  mit 
Einmischung  jeder  Art  vom  Leibe  bleibcn.  Moge  dem  britischen 
Volke  bald  wieder  vcrgonnt  sein,  in  die  Babnen  seiner  grossen  Vergan- 
genheit  einzulenken,  wo  in  jedem  welterscbiitternden  Kampfe  fiir  die 
wahren  Interessen  der  Menscbheit,  fiir  die  Gerecbtigkeit,  fiir  den 
Frieden  und  die  Freiheit  Europas  aucb  das  britische  Schwert  in  die 
Wagschale  gelegt  wurde.  Die  gelehrten  Korperscbaften  England's 
aber  werden  der  Humanitat  den  besten  Dienst  leisten,  wenn  sie  mit 
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ihrem  Ansehen  in  die  Schranken  treten  gegen  die  Yerletzung  des 
"Wesens  der  Neutralitat  durch  die  von  der  gegenwartigen  Grossbritan- 
nischen  Ecgicrung  adoptirte  Behandlung  dcs  Waffcnhandcls,  gegen  die 
den  heutigen  Machthabem  Frankreichs  znr  Last  fallende  Untergrabung 
der  Grundlagen  des  Volkeireclits,  und  fur  eine  Fortbildung  des  letztem 
im  Simie  der  Gerechtigkeit  nnd  Gesittung  (Unverletzlichkeit  des 
Privateigenthums  zur  See  u.  s.  w.).  In  solchen  Bestrebnngen  diirfen 
dieselben  der  eifiigen  Unterstiitzmig  der  deutschen  Wissenschafb 
gewiss  sein. 

**  Ich  habe  die  Ehre  ganz  ergebenst  zn  zeicbnen, 

"De.  Eichabd  Dove, 

**  Z.  Z.  Prarectar  der  Oeorff'Attgusts-Uhiv&rntctt 

zu  Gattingeny 


[Translation.] 

'*  GoTTiNOEN,  14M  JDecemb&r,  1870. 

'**  Yebt  Honoured  Mb.  Secbeiabt  of  the  Botal  Ibish  Academy, 

"  In  your  esteemed  commnnication  of  the  17th  nit.,  yon  invite, 
in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  co-operation  of  onr  Uni- 
versity in  certain  steps  by  which  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  may  be  induced  to  protest  against  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  scientific  and  artistic  treasures  of  Paris  through  military  opera- 
tions, and  thereby  support  itself  upon  the  unanimous  protest  of  the 
learned  societies  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy 
accompanies  this  request  with  the  assurance  that  it  regards  the  contest 
between  Germany  and  France  with  entire  impartiality.  To  this  posi- 
tion I  must,  in  the  name  of  the  learned  body  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  demur.  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  that  these  perils  are  the  consequence  of  the  forti- 
fication of  Paris,  for  which  the  ambition  of  our  restless  neighbours  is 
indebted  to  the  most  distinguished  historical  romance  writer  of  France, 
Thiers,  in  order  that  the  country  might  in  future  be  secure  against  the 
possible  miscarriage  of  its  periodical  recurring  attacks  on  the  peace  of 
Europe.  At  the  time  when  France  decided  on  transforming  the  place 
which  encloses  so  many  treasures  of  culture — the  *  property  of  the 
entire  human  family,'  as  you  observe — into  the  greatest  fortress  of  the 
world,  it  might  have  been  becoming  for  the  learned  bodies  of  England 
to  have  headed  a  protest  of  the  learned  world  against  this  imdertaking 
so  hostile  to  culture.  But  neither  was  then  a  protest  of  science  heard 
of,  nor  did  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  raise  its  voice  when  Rome — 
which  contains  treasures  not  less  precious  and  unique  than  those  of 
Paris — was  tiiken  by  force  of  arms  in  1849,  by  the  French  under 
Oudinot ;  and  by  the  Italian  troops  during  the  present  year.  Nay, 
when  tlie  troops  of  Her  1  Britannic  Majesty  besieged  in  Delhi  the  re- 
volted Sepoys,  whose  method  of  conducting  warfare  was  so  surprisingly 
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umilar  to  that  of  the  present  French  Eepublicans,  no  voice  was  raised 
in  England  for  the  preservation  of  a  city,  so  rich  in  monuments  of 
ancient  culture,  from  the  English  besieging  fire.  With  regard  to 
Paris,  however,  the  German  military  commanders  have  already  shown 
that  they  will  exercise  every  forbearance  compatible  with  their  in- 
exorable duty  of  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  the  war  forced  upon 
Germany.  It  would  better  become  the  learned  bodies  of  England 
thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  the  military  authorities  have  thus  far 
delayed  the  bombardment,  than  to  urge  their  Government  to  harass 
them  by  fresh  importunities.  All  these  obvious  considerations,  how- 
ever, have  not  restrained  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  summoning 
the  whole  world,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civilization,  into  the  lists 
against  the  besiegers  of  Paris ;  whilst  only  a  little  impartiality  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  recognise  that  at  Paris  it  is  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  that  humanity  and  civilization  can  be  found.  Tliis  learned 
body  has  at  the  same  time  not  hesitated  to  ask  the  participation  of  a 
German  University  in  its  project.  They  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to 
escape  the  retort,  that  according  to  our  German  perception,  which  is 
that  of  sound  human  reason,  those  who  strive  to  arrest  the  arm  of 
retributive  justice  become  themselves  sharers  in  the  crime.  The 
German  people,  which,  in  its  intellectual  strivings,  has  ever  sought 
to  justify  the  proud  words  of  Paracelsus :  *  English,  French,  Italians ! 
you  after  me,  not  I  after  you,'  has  been  forced  to  leave  the  labour  of 
peaceful  civilization,  the  only  field  of  its  ambition,  because  its  noblest 
possessions,  its  national  existence,  its  moral  independence,  its  honour, 
were  threatened  by  a  burglarious  attack.  It  is  now  fighting  in  France 
for  the  future  security  of  these  sacred  possessions,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  civilization  of  mankind.  For 
these  must  all  perish  if  the  idea  of  retributive  justice  should  fade  out 
of  the  conscience  of  nations.  That  faith  in  this  j  ustice  has  not  perished 
from  the  world  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  German  people.  When 
Europe  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist  a  scandalous  breach  of 
the  peace,  this  nation,  awaiting  a  righteous  judgment  amid  the  thunder 
of  the  battle,  threw  its  very  existence  into  the  arena;  it  sent  forth  the 
intellectual  blossoms  of  its  youth  into  the  holy  war,  which  a  great 
English  historical  writer  has  rightly  characterised  as  a  fight  of  the 
Angels  against  Belial.  Our  high  school,  whose  greatest  boast  it  is  that 
it  is  German,  has  likewise  sent  to  the  field  hundreds  of  German  youths, 
heedless  of  ihe  disparity  of  the  game  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
fight  against  African  half-savages,  or  the  rabble  of  Garibaldian  ad- 
venturers. G^erman  science  already  mourns  among  the  fallen  heroes 
Beveral  distinguished  scholars,  promising  youths  in  large  numbers. 
Let  England,  then,  keep  aloof  from  intervention  of  any  kind  !  May 
it  be  soon  again  granted  to  the  British  people  to  return  to  the  patn 
of  their  great  past,  when  in  every  world-shaking  struggle  the  British 
sword  was  also  thrown  into  the  scale  for  the  true  interests  of  huma- 
nity, for  justice,  for  peace,  and  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  !  But  the 
learned  bodies  of  Britain  would  best  serve  humanity  by  stepping  with 
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their  prestige  into  the  lists  against  the  Tiolation  of  the  essence  of 
neutrality  by  the  conduct  of  the  present  British  Government  respecting 
the  trade  in  arms ;  against  the  sapping,  by  the  present  rulers  of  France, 
of  the  principle  of  international  law,  and  for  the  further  development 
of  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  justice  and  civilization — inviolability 
of  private  property  at  sea,  &c.,  &c.  In  such  endeavours  they  may 
rely  on  the  zealous  support  of  German  science. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  very  respectfully  yours, 

*'De.  Bichaild  Dove, 

^^  Pro-Rector  (pro  tern,)  of  the  Georg-Aitguat 

*'  University  of  GottingenV 


The  University  of  Halle. 

**  Rector  et  Senatfis  Universitatis  Halensis  aim  Vitehergensi  consociatae 

**  Academiae  Megiae  Hihemiae  sodalihus. 

*^  S.  JD, 

**  In  schedulis,  quas  nuper  etiam  ad  nos  misistis,  nescimus  quid 
magis  miremur,  utrum  corum,  quae  a  nobis  petivistis  inauditam  auda- 
ciam  an  singularcm  vcstram,  quam  Goettingenses  jam  satis  lucide 
vobis  exposuerunt,  in  judicandis  rebus  nostris  levitatem  atque  igno- 
rantiam.  Quam  quin  in  excolendis  litteris  procul  semper  a  vobis 
habeatis  non  dubitamus. 

**  Dabamus  Halae  d.  xxm  m.  Dec.  a.  mdcclxx.     \_sic.'] 

^*  H.  Knoblauch.** 


Answers  received  frosi  Learned  Societies. 
JFrofn  the  Imperial  Leopold-  Caroline  German  Academy  of  Naturalists. 

''Dresden,  den  24  November,  1870. 

''Die  Kaisorlich  Lcopoldiniscli-Carolinisch-Doutsche  Akadcmie  der 
NaturforschcT  bedauert,  nicht  in  der  Lago  zu  soin,  dor  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  die  Mitwirkung  zu  gewiihren,  zu  dor  sic  durch  das  Schreiben 
des  gcchrtcn  Secrctiirs  der  Koniglichen  Academic  vom  1 7  d.  M.  aufge- 
fordcrt  wird. 

"  Wiirdc  dieselbc  auch  mit  nicht  gcringcrem  Schmerzc  alsdie  Royal 
Irish  Academy  os  betraucm,  wenn  durch  die  Bohigoning  von  Paris 
unersctzUche  Thcilo  dcr  reichon  wissonschaftliclicn  Scliiitze  dieser 
Stadt  zerstiirt  werdcn  Bollten,  wie  dioss  Icidcr  boi  der  Belagcrungvon 
Strassburg  der  Fall  gcwoscn  ist,  so  kann  pie  sicli  doch,  da  sic  cine  Deut- 
sche Akadcmie  ist,  nicht  aiif  den  Staiidpunkt  der  Kiinigliclien  Acade- 
mic stcllcn,  wdchc  sicli  iiiclit  bercchtigt  liiilt,  eine  MeinuDg  liber  das 
Vcrschuldcn  dieses  IhmImik  rlichen  KamplVs  mid  das  Verfahren  der  bei- 
dcn  streitcnden  Tlu  il(>  zu  aeusserii. 


^ 
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''Dass  die  Stinime  dcr  Akademie  der  Naturforscher  auf  die  gegen- 
wartigcn  Machthaber  in  Erankrcich  irgend  einen  Einfluss  ausiiben 
werde,  kann  sic  leider  niclit  erwartcn  und  sic  darf  nicht  gegen  Maass- 
regain  protestiren,  die  die  Sicherheit,  die  Unabhangigkeit  und  der 
Friede  Deutschlands  dringcnd  erheischen  mochten,  und  die  ihr  Vater- 
land  durch  das  Opfer  vieler  Tausende  seiner  Sohne  zu  erkampfen  im 
Begriff  steht. 

**8ollte  sich  dieses  Ziel  erreichen  lassen,  ohne  jcne  Sammlungen  in 
Gefahr  zu  bringen,  so  ist  sic  iiberzeugt,  dass  die  Fiihrer  der  Deutschen 
Heere,  die  vollkommen  den  "Werth  jener  in  Paris  aufgehauften  Sehatze 
kennen,  und  z.  B.  in  St.  Cloud  und  Sevres  gezeigt  liaben,  wie  sehr  sie 
bemiiht  sind,  culturhistorischc  Sammlungen  selbst  vor  der  Zerstorung 
durch  die  eigenen  Bcsitzer  zu  retten,  sie  nicht  in  Gefahr  bringen  wer- 
den  und  es  wiirde  ein  unbegriindetes  und  verletzendes  Misstrauen 
beweisen  darum  zu  bitten. 

*'Eine  emstliche  Gefahr  von  Seiten  der  Deutschen  Heere  wiirde 
jenen  Sammlungen  iibrigens  nur  durch  ein  Bombardement  von  Paris 
erwachsen. 

**  Solange  ein  solches  Yerfahren  von  alien  Nationen  als  einberechtig- 
tes  Kriegsmittel  angesehn  wird,  obgleich  es  Schuldige  undUnschuldige, 
Wehrhafte  und  Wehrlose  in  gleichem  Maasse  gefahrdct,  kjmn  ein 
Kriegfiihrender  es  nicht  einseitig  aufgebcn,  ohne  die  ihm  anvertrauten 
hochsten  Intercssen  seines  Vaterlands  zu  vcrletzen. 

**Sollte  indess  die  Koniglicho  Akademie  sich  von  dem  Versuche 
Erfolg  versprechen,  dieses  und  ahnliche  aus  einer  anders  fuhlcnden 
Vorzcit  stammende  Mittel  der  Kiiegsfiihrung,  wie  das  Erbeuten  des 
Privateigenthums  auf  dem  Mecro  und  den  Handel  der  l^eutralen  mit 
Waffen  und  anderer  Kriegscontrebande  an  die  Kriegfiihrenden  ganz 
allgemein  abzuschaffen  und  durch  das  Volkerrecht  verwerfen  zu  las- 
sen,  wie  dies  mit  den  explodircndcn  Gi^schossen  des  Kleingewehrs  ge- 
schehen  ist,  so  wiirde  die  Deutsche  Akademie  der  !Naturforscher  sehr 
bereit  sein,  so  weit  an  ihr  liegt,  diesen  wichtigen  Fortschritt  zu  unter- 
stiitzen. 

"  JDer  Prdsidend  der  Kaiaerlich  Zeopoldintsh-Caroltnish 
Deutschen  Akademie  der  Naturforscher, 

**Dr.  J.  Behn. 
^^An  di4y  RoycU  Irish  Academy ^  Dublin,''^ 


[Translation.] 

'*  DfiESDEN,  the  24:th  November y  1870. 

*'The  Imperial  Leopold- Caroline  German  Academy  of  Naturalists 
regrets  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  grant  the  Royal  Iridi  Academy  the 
co-operation  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  letter  of  the  honour- 
able Secretary  of  the  1 7th  of  this  month. 
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**  The  Imperial  Leopold-Caroline  German  Academy  would  also 
regret  with  no  less  sorrow  than  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  if  portions 
of  the  rich  scientific  treasures  of  Paris,  which  could  not  be  replaced, 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  of  that  city,  as  was  unfor- 
tunately the  case  at  the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg.  Still,  as  it  is 
a  German  Academy,  it  cannot  place  itself  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy,  which  does  not  feel  itself  justified  in  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  pitiftil  war,  and  the  proceedings 
of  both  the  contending  parties. 

**  That  the  voice  of  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  would  have  any 
influence  whatever  with  the  present  holders  of  power  in  France  cannot 
unfortunately  be  expected ;  and  it  dare  not  protest  against  measures 
which  the  safety,  the  independence,  and  the  peace  of  Germany  might 
urgently  demand,  and  what  its  Fatherland,  by  the  sacrifice  of  many 
thouscmds  of  her  sons,  is  in  the  act  of  conquering. 

**  Should  this  end  be  attained  without  endangering  those  collec- 
tions, we  are  persuaded  that  the  leaders  of  the  Germans,  who  well 
know  the  value  of  those  accumulated  treasures  in  Paris,  and  have 
shown,  for  example,  in  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres,  how  very  anxious  they 
are  to  preserve  collections  illustrative  of  the  history  of  civilization 
even  from  destruction  by  their  own  owners,  and  who  will  not  bring 
them  into  danger.  It  would,  therefore,  show  an  unfounded  and  offen- 
sive mistrust  to  make  such  a  demand.  Besides,  a  serious  danger  to 
these  collections  on  the  part  of  the  German  army  would  arise  only 
from  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 

'*A8  long  as  such  a  proceeding  is  looked  on  by  all  nations  as  a  justifia- 
ble method  of  warfare,  although  it  endangers  alike  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  the  armed  and  unarmed,  a  belligerent  cannot  relinquish  it  on 
his  side  alone  without  violating  the  highest  interests  of  his  Fatherland 
confided  to  him. 

**  Should  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  however,  promise  themselves 
success  from  this  trial  in  generally  abolishing,  and  by  the  law  of  nations 
doing  away  with  those  and  similar  means  of  carrying  on  war,  which 
date  from  a  differently  thinking  past — such  as  the  robbery  of  private 
property  on  the  sea  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents  in  arms, 
and  other  contraband  of  war,  as  was  done  with  exploding  balls  for 
small  arms — the  German  Academy  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  quite 
ready  to  support,  as  far  as  it  could,  such  an  important  step  in  advance. 

''  The  President  of  the  Leopold- Caroline  German 
* '  Academy  of  Naturalists y 

"Dr.  Been." 
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The  Society  of  the  Natwral  Sciences  of  the  Canton  of  Vdud, 

**  A  Monsieur  W.  K.  SmxiyAsry  Secretaire  de Royallrish  Academy  d 

Dublin. 

**  MoNSTEUB — La  Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles  partage 
avec  I'Academie  Royal  d*Irlande,  le  desir  do  voir  preservees  des  effets 
desastreux  de  la  guerre,  los  Collections  Scientifiques,  Artistiques,  et 
litteraircs  de  Paris.  Quoiquo  nous  soyons  bien  ^loignes  de  penser 
que  Tarmee  assiegeante  ait  fintention  de  detruire  des  Collections  qui 
sont  pour  ainsi  dire  le  bien  commun  de  tout  le  monde  civilise,  nous 
serious  heureux  de  voir  couronnee  de  succes  la  demarche  faito  aupr^s 
de  Gouvemement  Britannique  par  T Academie  Royal  d'Irlande. 

**  Au  nom  de  la  Societe  Vaudoise  de  Sciences  Naturelles. 

**  Le  President y 

**  J.    B    SCHUETZLEB,  Prof 

"  Le  SecrHaire , 

"W.  Kbaisse,  Ingenitur. 
"  Lactksanb,  2Ath  Novembre,  1870." 


[Translation.] 
**  To  Mb.  W.  K.  SiTLLivAsr,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"  Lattsaito,  24  November f  1870. 

<«  Sib — The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Canton  ofVaud 
shares  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  the  desire  to  see  the  scientific, 
artistic,  and  literary  collections  of  Paris  preserved  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war.  Although  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  be- 
sieging army  has  the  intention  to  destroy  those  collections,  which  are, 
so  to  say,  the  common  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  the  memorial  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  the 
Britieii  government  crowned  with  success. 

''  In  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Canton  of 

Vaud. 

*'  The  President, 

**  W.  SCHUETZLKB,  Prof 

"  The  Secretary, 

**W.  Keaisse,  IngenieurJ** 
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The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Geological  Society ,  Somerset  House,  W.  C, 
'' 2,Ath  November y  1870. 

"  Sra, — ^Your  note  of  the  16th  inst.,  with  its  accompanying  memorial 
to  Lord  Granyille,  was  yesterday  laid  before  the  Coancil  of'  thin 
Society. 

*'  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that,  while  fully  sympathizing  with 
the  objects  of  the  memorial  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Council 
of  the  Geological  Society  thinks  it  needless  again  to  call  Earl  Gran- 
ville's attention  to  the  irreparable  loss  to  science  that  might  [result 
from  the  threatened  bombardment  of  Paris. 

*'I  remain,  Sir, 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"W.  S.  Dallas, 
'*  Assistant  Secretary  Geological  Society. 
"  W.  K.  Sullivan  EsqV      . 


The  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow. 

"  Societe  Imperiale  dos  Naturalistes  de  Moscou. 
**Mo8Cou,  le  J^  Novemhrcy  '70. 

"  MoNsiEUB — J*ai  eu  I'honneur  de  recevoir  votre  lettre  du  17 
Novembre  avec  la  copic  de  la  protestation  de  votre  Academie  Royale 
adrcssee  k  votre  Gouvemement  par  rapport  h,  la  conservation  des  col- 
lections literaires,  scientifiques  et  artistiques  en  France.  Je  ne 
manquerai  pas  de  la  presenter  a  la  Societe  Imperiale  dans  sa  premier© 

seance  du  ^h^^S^-  Soyez  assure,  Monsieur  ct  cher  Confrere,  qu'ici  ^ 
Moscou  on  a  pense  et  on  pcnse  joumellement  h.  cette  malheurcuse  guerre 
qui  a  deja  detruit  et  qui  detruira  peut-etre  encore  bien  de  collections 
et  de  travaux  des  siecles  qui  ne  sont  plus  h,  remplacer  ? 

**  Agr6es,  je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  T expression  de  la  haute  conside- 
ration avec  laquclle  j*ai  Thonneur  d'etre. 

**  Monsieur,  votre  tout  devoue  serviteur, 

"Dr.  Renabd, 
'*  Secretaire  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  de  Natur, 
"  Conseill^r  d^Etat  actuel, 

**  Command^ury  Sfc.^^ 

[Translation.] 

*' Moscow,  ^^  Noveinher,  1870. 

**  Sin — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  1 7th  November, 
together  with  the  copy  of  the  protest  of  your  Royal  Academy  ad- 
dressed to  your  governmont  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  collections  of  France. 
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**  I  shall  not  DeuI  to  present  it  to  the  Imperial  Society  at  its  first 
meeting  on  t  D^mb«r«  Be  assured,  Sir,  and  dear  colleague,  that 
here  in  Moscow  we  think,  and  we  daily  think  on  this  miserable 
war,  which  has  already  destroyed,  and  which  probably  will  yet 
deslToy,  many  collections,  and  the  works  of  centuries,  which  cannot 
be  again  replaced. 

''Accept,  I  beg  of  you.  Sir,  the  expression  of  the  high  consid- 
eration with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

*'  Sir,  your  very  devoted  servant, 

''De.  Eenabd, 

**  Secretary  of  Imp.  Soe.  of  Nat. ^  Councillor  of 
'*  State,  Commander,  Sfc.^* 


The  Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Science,  Prague. 

''VuLoxm,  21th  Nov.,  1870. 

"  Sib — I  have  been  directed  by  the  Royal  Bohemian  Society  of 
Sciences,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, and  of  the  copy  of  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  con- 
cerning the  collections  of  Art  and  Science  exposed  to  danger  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  Led  by  the  same  feelings  and  motives,  the  Roytd 
Bohemian  Society  of  Science  had  already,  on  the  6th  ^November,  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government,  a  copy  of 
which  I  beg  to  forward  enclosed  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

**De.  Joh.  Eb.  Wocel, 
^^  General  Secretary  of  the  Society y 


**  Copie  des  mit  Sitzunysheschlusa  vom  2.  November  1870  von  der  kdn. 
hdhmischen  GeseUchaft  der  Wtsaenchaften  an  den  kais.  daterr  Staate- 
minister  Se.  Exc.  Grafen  PotocJci  eingereichten  Bittyesuches. 

"EuEEB  ExcELLENz! — ^Frankrcichs  Haupstadt  wird  gegenwartig 
von  Gefahren  bedroht,  deren  Folgen  die  ganze  gebildete  Welt  auf  das 
schmerzlichste  empfinden  wiirde.  Paris  birgt  in  seinem  Schoosse 
Institute,  Bibliotheken  und  Kunstsammlungen  von  unschatzbarem 
"Werthe,  welche  seit  Jahrhunderten  den  GObildeten  aller  Kationen 
reichhaltige  QueUen  der  wissenschafblichen  und  Kunstforschungen 
darbieten.  Der  Nachtheil,  den  durch  die  Zerstorung  jener  Schatze  die 
curopaische  Kultur  und  insbesondere  die  Wissenschaft  in  dem  Ealle 
erleiden  wiirde,  wenn  Paris  bombardirt  werden  soUte,  ware  unab- 
sehbar,  und  der  Schrei  des  Entsetzens  iiber  die  Vemichtung  der  Bib- 
liotheken, Archive  und  Kunstsammlungen  der  Metropole  Erankreichs 
wiirde  niemals  verstummen,  sondem  forttonen  mit  dem  Eortschreiten 
der  Jahrhunderte  und  zugleich  als  Echo  die  gerechte  Klage  hervor- 

B.  L  A.  P&OC. — TOL.  I  ,  8ER.  U.  f 
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rufen,  dass  unscre  Gtegenwart  nicht  alle  moglichen  Mittel  angcwendet, 
um  solch'  cine  Katastrophc  abzuwcndcn. 

**  Die  ergebcnst  gefertigrte  Gcsellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  glanbt, 
68  sei  insbesondore  die  Pflicht  jener  Korporationcn,  wclche  die  Forde- 
rung  der  WisscnBchaft  zu  ihrer  Aufgabe  gcmacht,  ihre  Stimme  gegen 
ein  Vcrfuhren  zu  crliebcn,  welches  vor  dem  Forum  der  Civilisation 
auf  ewig  verurtheilt  und  gebrandmarkt  werden  miisste.  'Die  konigl. 
b()hm.  Gesellschaft  der  AVissenschal'ten  fiihlt  sich  insbesondore  gedr- 
ungon  darauf  liinzuweisen,  das  sich  in  den  offcntlichen  Bibliotheken 
und  Archiven  der  Stadt  Paris  wichtige  Denknuile  der  bohmischen 
Literatur  und  ^dele  auf  Eohmens  Geschichte  sich  beziehende  Hand- 
scriften  befinden,  die  als  Unica  einen  unschatzbaren  "VVerth  fur  das 
Konigreich  Biihmen  haben,  deren  Vemichtung  daher  ein  unerset- 
zlichcr  Verlust  fiir  unser  Land  und  Volk  sein  wiirde.  Obgleich  die 
ergebenst  gefertigte  Gesellschaft  iiberzeugt  ist,  dass  das  edle,  humane 
Gef lihl  Euerer  Excellenz  eines  iiusseren  Impulses  nicht  bedarf,  um  das 
Mijglichste  zur  Rettang  der  Tom  Venlorben  be<lrohten  literarischcn 
und  Kunstschiitze  in  der  bolagei'ten  Haupstadt  Frankreichs  zu  ver- 
Buchen,  so  glaubt  sie  doch  eine  vom  wissenschaftlichen  und  Humani- 
tatsinteresse  strcng  g(jbotcne  Pflicht  zu  erfiillen,  indem  sie  sich 
anschliesst  an  die  Ton  Sr.  Durchl.  dem  Ilerm  Kurator  des  Ossolinski'- 
schen  Institutes  an  Eucre  Excell(*nze  in  dieser  llichtung  vorgelegto 
Bitte:  dass  die  hohe  k.  k.  Kcgierung  im  Vereine  mit  den  iibrigen 
neutralen  Machten  mit  Bcnifung  auf  die  Genfer  Konvention  die 
zweckdienlichen  diplomatischen  Schritte  einloiten  moge,  um  die  ver- 
derbcndroh(»n(le  Ktitastrophe  von  den  wissenschaftlichen  and  Kunst- 
anstalten  dor  Metropole  Frankreichs  abzuwcndcn. 

**  Im  ^amen  der  konigl.  bohm.  Gesellschaft  der  "Wissenschaften : 

**  Dr.  Fra^-^z  Paiacky,  Prdsident. 

'*  Dr.  Jon.  Er.  AVocel,  General- Sekretar, 

'*Prao,  6  November,  1870." 


[Translation.] 

*'  Copy  of  the  Petition  of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Sciences  to  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Jfinister  of  State,  ITis  Excellency  Count  Potocki, 
agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  2nd  November y  1870. 

''  The  ca])ital  of  Fniiioc  i>;  at  present  tlm^atcnod  ^^-ith  dangers,  the 
results  of  which  tlie  whole  liviliztd  world  would  fi-ol  in  tlie  most 
])aiuful  manner.  Paris  slultcrs  in  its  bosom  institutions,  libraries,  and 
♦•(dlcctions  of  works  of  Ait  of  inestimable  value,  which  liave  furnished 
for  eenturies  abundant  sources  of  Scientiiic  and  Art-investigations  to 
llie  cultivated  of  all  nations.  The  injuiy  which  European  culture, 
and  particularly  Science,  would  suffer  if  Paris  were  to  be  bombarded. 
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would  be  immeasurable,  and  the  cry  of  horror  at  the  destruction  of  li- 
braries, archives,  and  collections  of  works  of  Art  in  the  metropolis  of 
France  would  never  become  silent,  but  would  sound  onwards  with  the 
advance  of  centuries,  and  at  the  same  time  would  call  forth  as  an  echo 
the  just  complaint  that  our  time  did  not  employ  all  possible  means  to 
avert  such  a  catastrophe. 

**  The  Society  of  Sciences  believes  it  to  be  especially  the  duty  of  such 
corporations  as  have  made  the  advancement  of  science  their  object,  to 
raise  their  voice  against  a  proceeding  which  must  be  for  ever  condemned 
and  branded  before  the  forum  of  ci>'ilization.  The  Royal  Bohemian 
Society  of  Science  feels  itself  particularly  obliged  to  point  out  that 
important  monuments  of  Bohemian  literature,  and  many  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Bohemia,  are  contained  in  the  public  libraries 
and  archives  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  as  unique  documents  have  an 
inestimable  value  for  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  destruction  of  which 
on  that  account  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  for  our  country  and  people. 
Although  the  Society  is  persuaded  that  the  noble,  humane  feelmgs  of 
your  Excellency  do  not  require  an  external  impulse  to  do  your 
utmost  for  the  rescue  of  the  literary  and  art  treasures  threatened  with 
-destruction  in  the  besieged  capital  of  France,  still  the  Society  believe 
that  it  fulfils  a  duty,  strictly  enjoined  upon  it  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  humanity,  in  associating  itself  with  the  petition  having  this  object 
in  view,  laid  before  your  Excellency  by  his  highness  the  Curator  of  the 
Ossolinski  Institute : — That  the  Imperial  Royal  Government,  in  union 
with  the  other  neutral  powers,  might — appealing  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  an  example — ^bring  about  such  diplomatic  steps  as  would 
serve  to  avert  the  threatened  destructive  catastrophe  from  the  scientific 
and  art  institutions  in  the  metropolis  of  France. 

^*  In  the  name  of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Sciences, 

**  De.  Fbaii^z  Palacky,  President, 

**  Dk.  Joh.  Eb.  Wocel,  General  SeeretaryV 


The  Royal  ArcJuBological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

16,  New  BuELIirOTON-STEEETy  W., 

2%th  November^  1870. 

"  SiE, — I  am  desired  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  inform  you 
that  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  directing  their  attention  to  the 
memorial  lately  adopted  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  reference  to  the  danger  threatening  the  collections  in 
Paris. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  enter  fully  into  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  the  Academy,  and  sympathize  entirely  with  their  anxiety 
to  protect  the  valuable  collections  in  Paris  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power. 
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They  trust  that  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  Academy  will  not  be 
without  useM  restdts,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  farther  its  objects 
in  every  way. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Very  feithfolly  yours, 

"Joseph  Bubtt, 

"  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Esq., 
Secretary  Royal  Irish  Aeademy.^^ 


The  Bktorie  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

"  LiYEBFOOLy  December  Sr^,  1870. 

*'  Sn, — The  Council  of  our  Society  met  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
your  letter,  with  the  copy  of  the  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment which  accompanied  it,  came  under  our  consideration.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  by  your  own  action,  and  the  course  of  events,  the  appre- 
hended danger  had  been  averted.  In  this  we  greatly  rejoice,  believing 
with  you  that  any  injury  to  the  matchless  collections  in  Paris  would 
be  a  common  loss  to  aU  civilized  nations. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  D.  BuxToir,  Hon.  Secretary. 
'*  The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  V 


The  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Science^  Copenhagen, 

**  A  copy  of  the  Memorial  to  Her  English  Majesty's  Government, 
adopted  by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  at  their  general  meeting,  held  on 
Monday,  November  14, 1870,  as  well  as  the  letter  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  solicits  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Society,  have  been  laid  before  this  Society  in  their  ordinary  meeting, 
Friday,  the  2nd  December. 

**  The  Royal  Danish  Society,  sharing  the  anxiety  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  see  preserved  the  precious  collections  of  Paris,  cannot  but 
highly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Academy  for  the  preservation  of 
those  collections  and  express  their  warmest  sympathy. 

*' However  desirous  of  supporting  the  Memorial  by  this  expression 
of  sympathy,  the  Royal  Society  regret  that  they  cannot  do  so  in  a 
more  efficacious  way,  as  they  cannot,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
and  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  Academy,  entertain  any  hope  as  to 
the  success  of  a  diplomatic  application  from  our  Govemmcnt  to  that  of 
Prussia.  (Signed) 

* '  Japetus  Steexstrut, 

''  Secretary  R.  Dan.  Soc^ 
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The  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

"Dtjblut,  December  8,  1870. 

**  Sib — I  am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  to  acknowledge 
the  leoeipt  of  your  communication  of  the  16th  uli,  and  to  state  in 
reply  that  they  will  co-operate  with  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  to  pre- 
serve the  collections  of  Paris  firom  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

''  I  remain,  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'  J.  SxAKinis  Hughes, 

*'  Secretary  of  Council. 
''  W.K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Ph.  J9., 
Secretary  of  the  Academy. ^^ 


The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England^  London. 

'*  \2th  day  of  December^  1870. 

'*  Sib, — I  have  laid  before  the  Council  of  this  College  your  letter  of 
the  I6th  ultimo,  and  accompanying  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  from  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy, 
and  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Council  fully  approve  of  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  memorial. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'Edwabd  Tbimmeb,  Secretary. 

"  W.  K.  SuUivan^  Esq., 
Secretary  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.*^ 


The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Science,  Letters  and  Fine  Arts  of  Belgium, 

*'  Academic  Eoyal  des  Sciences  des  Lettres 

et  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Beligique, 

<<B£XJZ£LLEs,  12  Lecembre,  1870. 

''MoirsiEnB  le  Secbeiaiile — ^Vous  aviez  sollicit6  la  co-operation 
de  I'Academie  k  I'adresse  que  1' Academic  royale  d'Irlande  a  adrcss6o 
au  gouvemement  de  Sa  Majeste  Britanniquc,  au  sujct  de  rirrcparablo 
perte  que  causerait,  au  point  de  vuc  de  la  science,  de  la  litt6rature  et 
des  arts,  le  bombardement  de  Paris. 

'' J'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  saisir  la  classe  des  sciences  de  votre  com- 
munication, dans  sa  r6xmion  du  samedi,  3  de  ce  mois.  La  classe,  en 
vous  f^licitant  de  vos  louables  intentions  concemant  les  int^r^ts  de  la 
science,  qui  sent  commims  k  tons  les  peuples,  s'est  vue,  k  regret, 
obliged  de  ne  pouvoir  satisfair^  k  votre  demande,  par  suite  de  la  posi- 
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tion  de  1' Academic  comme  grand  corps  de  I'Etat,  retenu  par  des  liens 
tout  a  fait  specianx. 

''La  plus  stricte  neutralite  doit  pr6sider  h  nos  actes  et  nous  no 
pouTons  que  faire  des  tobux  pour  que  Totre  Toix  soit  entenduc,  afin  de 
pr6venir  les  d^sastres  que  tous  redoutez  k  juste  titre. 

**  Ycuillez  agr6ery  Monsieur  le  Secr6tair^y  rassurance  de  mes  sen- 
timents les  plus  distingu^s. 

'*  Zs  Secretaire  perpHuel^ 

"  QUEIELET." 


[Translation.] 

''Bbitssels,  \2th  Deeemherf  1870. 

"JMj.  Secbetaby — You  have  solicited  the  co-operation  of  the 
Academy  to  the  address  which  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  lifts  addressed 
to  the  Gfovemment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  the 
irreparable  loss  which  the  bombardment  of  Paris  would  cause,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Science,  of  Literature,  and  of  Art. 

"  I  had  tjie  honour  to  lay  your  communication  before  the  Class  of 
Science  at  the  meeting  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  this  month.  The  Class, 
while  congratulating  you  on  your  laudable  intentions  concerning  the 
interests  of  Science,  which  are  common  to  all  peoples,  sees  itself,  with 
regret,  unable  to  satisfy  your  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  Academy,  as  a  great  body  in  the  State,  held  by  ties  quite 
special. 

*'The  most  strict  neutrality  should  govern  our  acts,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  your  voice  may  be  heard,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disasters 
which,  with  good  reason,  you  dread. 

''Please  accept,  Mr.  Secretcuy,  of  my  sentiments  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

"  The  Perpetual  Secretary ^ 

"A.  QUETELET. 

"  To  Mr.  SuLUVAir, 
"  Secretary  to  the  JR,  I.  A,,  Dublin.^* 


[Translation.] 

The  Academy  of  History f  Madrid, 

"Madrid,  19 th  December,  1870. 

"The  Academy  of  History  has  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  memorial,  which  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  forwarded  to 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  praying  that  they  might 
interpose  their  friendly  representations  in  order  that  the  Scientific, 
Literary,  and  Artistic  monuments,  which  Paris  contains,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  common  property  of  the   whole  civilized 
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world,  be  respected  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  a  case  of  destruc- 
tion, similar  to  that  which,  in  consequence  of  the  war  ponding,  caused 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Strasburg. 

**  This  Academy,  accepting  the  noble  invitation  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  fully  sympathizing  in  the  object  of  its  desires,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Spanish  Government  a  respectful  memorial,  praying  that 
it  interpose,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  influence,  in  order  to  secure  the 
preservation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  grand  monuments  which  Paris 
contains. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Academy,  I  inform 
you  of  this  act,  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consi- 
deration, yours,  &c., 

'^Pedeo  Sabait, 

"  Secretary. 
**  The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy" 


Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following  bodies,  declining  to 
interfere,  or  deeming  it  inexpedient  to  take  action  : — The  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c. 


**  CONSULAT  DE  FrANCE  EN  lBLAin)E, 

**  Dublin,  le  4  Janvier,  1871. 

"MoNSTEUK  LE  Seceetaiee — J'ai  donne  connaissance  ^  mon  Gou- 
vemement  du  memoire  que  1* Academic  Royale  d'Irlande  a  adopt6  dans 
sa  seance  du  14  Novembre  dernier  et  qu'elle  a  adresse  au  Gouveme- 
ment  de  Sa  Majeste  Brittanique,  dans  le  but  de  protester  centre  le 
proj^t  attribu6  ^  la  Prusse  de  proc6der  au  bombardement  de  Paris. 
Je  viens  de  recevoir  de  Mr.  le  Comte  de  Chaudordy,  Del6gu6  du 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  ^  Bordeaux,  une  lettre  dans  laquelle 
il  m'ecrit  que  bien  que  la  situation  respective  des  armees  Eran9aise  et 
Prussienne  sous  Paris  ne  laisse  pas,  quant  ^  pr6sent,  d'inqui6tude  en 
ce  qui  conceme  reventualito  qui  a  emu  PAcad^mie  d*Irlande,  le 
Gouvemement  ne  pent  qu'etre  vivement  touch6  du  temoignage  de 
sympathie  qu'elle  a  donn6  ainsi  ^  la  France.  Mr.  de  Chaudordy  me 
charge  de  vous  faire  savoir.  Monsieur  le  Secretaire,  que  les  mesures 
ont  ete  prises  par  le  Gouvemement  de  la  Defense  Rationale  pour 
preserver,  autant  que  possible,  les  collections  litt6raires,  artistiques  et 
scientifiques  centre  tout  6venement.  II  m'invite  en  memo  terns  ^ 
vous  transmettre  ^expression  des  sentimens  de  reconnaissance  du 
Gouvemement  et  a  vous  prior  de  les  reporter  ^  Monsieur  le  President 
et  aux  Membres  de  votre  illustre  Compagnio.  En  me  fl^licitant, 
Monsieur  le  Secretaire,  d'etre  aupres  de  vous  Tinterpr^te  de  ces  sen- 
timens je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  agreer  I'assurance  de  ma  conside- 
ration la  plus  distinguee. 

'•  Le  Consul,  G.  Lmo-" 
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[Translation.] 
''  Consulate  of  Ybj^ce  in  Ibeland, 

''Dublin,  Ath  Jamutry^  1871. 

''  Mb.  Secbetaby — I  made  my  Goyemment  aware  of  the  memorial 
which  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  adopted  at  its  meeting  of  the  14th 
November  last,  and  which  it  addressed  to  the  Government  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  with  the  object  of  protesting  against  the  project  attributed 
to  Prussia  to  proceed  to  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  ttie  Count  de  Chaudordy,  delegate  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs  at  Bordeaux,  a  letter  in  which  he  writes,  that,  although 
the  respective  situations  of  the  French  and  Prussian  armies  at  Paris 
do  not  give  rise,  at  leetst  at  present,  to  anxiety  as  regards  the  even- 
tuality which  has  alarmed  the  Irish  Academy,  the  Gt)vemment  can- 
not but  be  deeply  touched  by  the  evidence  of  sympathy  which  it  has 
thus  given  to  France.  M.  de  Chaudordy  has  charged  me  to  inform 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Government 
of  National  Defence  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  literary,  artistic^ 
and  scientific  collections  against  all  eventualities.  He  has  asked  me, 
at  the  same  time,  to  transmit  to  you  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude  of  the  Government,  and  to  beg  of  you  to  communicate 
them  to  the  President  and  the  Members  of  your  illustrious  body.  In 
congratulating  myself,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  be  the  interpreter  to  you 
of  these  sentiments,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  dis- 
'tinguished  consideration. 

'*G.  Lmo,  ConsuL" 


^ 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1870-71. 


Februabt  28,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  following  recommendation,  brought  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Coun- 
cil, was  adopted : — 

"  That  the  following  allocations  be  made  from  the  Fund  for  Pro- 
moting Scientific  Eescarchcs : 

"  I.  To  B.  B.  Stoney,  C.  E.,  £10  (additional),  *  For  experiments  on 
Rivets.' 

"  II.  To  R.  H.  Traquair,  M.  D.,  £25,  *For  researches  on  the  Cranial   • 
Structure  of  Osseous  Fishes.' 

"  III.  To  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  £10  (additional),  *  For  experiments 
on  the  Spectra  of  Chlorides  under  varying  conditions.' " 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transcription  of  Ogham  Le- 
gends, and  the  means  of  avoiding  them."  (Part  5th.)  By  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D. 

''  On  Professors  Eang  and  Rowney's  Paper  on  'Eozoon  Canadense.' " 
By  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  M.  D. 


Stated  Meeting,  Mabch  16,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  1870-71. 

Sir  William  R.  Wilde  moved,  andG.  T.  Macartney,  Esq.,  seconded 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

**  That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  Council  for  the  following 

H.  I.  A.  PROC. — you  L,  SBfU  IL  g 
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recommendation  :  that  after  the  words  *  objects  of  gold  have  been,'  be 
introduced,  *  removed  from  the  green  velvet  on  which  they  had  been 
placed  some  years  ago  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities,  to  cases  lined 
by  morone  coloured  cotton  plush.' " 

The  Besolution  was  carried. 

J.  J.  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq.,  proposed,  and  Rev.  T.  O'Mahony 
seconded  the  following  Resolution : — 

*'  That  that  portion  of  the  Report  referring  to  the  future  publications 
of  Irish  MSS.  by  the  Academy,  after  the  manner  of  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhri,  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  for  further  consideration,  as 
to  the  advisability  of  accompanying  such  publications  with  English 
translations." 

The  Resolution  was  adopted. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  proposed,  and  W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.  D., 
seconded  the  following  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer : — 

"That  the  Academy  receives  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hardinge,  as 
Treasurer,  with  much  regret,  and  desires  to  record  its  sense  of  his 
valuable  services  in  that  office,  and  to  offer  him  its  cordial  thanks 
and  good  wishes  on  his  retirement." 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  March  6,  1871, 
was  adopted : — 

"  That  the  following  allocations  be  made  from  the  Fund  for  Pro- 
moting Scientific  Researches. 

"I.  G.  J.  Stoney,  M.  A.,  £50  *  For  researches  on  the  interrupted 
spectra  of  Gases.' 

**  II.  R.  S.  Ball,  M.  A.,  £6  (additional)  '  For  experiments  on 
Vortex  Rings.* 

'*  III.  Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  £20  (additional)  '  For  experi- 
ments on  the  friction  of  Fluids  in  contact  with  Solids.' 

'*rV.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  £29  *For  Researches  on  Vegetable 
Physiology.' " 


^ 


TJhe  following  President,   Council,  and  Officers,  were  elected  for 
the  years  1870-71. 

Pbestdent. 
Rev.  J.  H.  JcUctt,  B.  D. 

Council. 
Committee  of  Science. 

W.  K.  Sullivap,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Hennessy,  F.  11.  S. 
A.  Searle  Hart,  LL.  D. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
Robert  M'Donnell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
E.  Pcrcevul  Wright,  M.  D. 
Robert  8.  Ball,  M.  A. 
8ir  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
George  J.  Stoney,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
William  Archer,  Esq. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquittee, 

John  T.  Gilbert,  F.  8.  A. 
William  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.  D. 
Sir  WllUam  R  Wilde,  M.  D. 
Rev.  George  Longfield,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 
W.  J.  O^Donnavan,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  G.  Richey,  LL.  B. 
John  R.  Garstin,  LL.  B.,  F.  8.  A. 
Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D. 

Treasukeb. — John  R.  Garstin,  LL.  B. 

Seceetabt  of  the  Academy. — W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Secketabt  of  the  Council. — John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.  D. 

LiBEABiAN. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.  8.  A. 

Sechetaet  of  Foreign  Correspondence. — Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 

Clerk,  Assistant   Libbabian,   and   Cubatob  of  the  MxTSEmi. — 
Edward  Clibbom,  Esq. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  8. 
Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
Sir  WnUam  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


April  10,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  E.  Macnaghten  and  Brian  G'Looney,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

W^illiam  Stokes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  Council, 
in  place  of  Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  resigned. 
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The  Secretary  of  Council  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Council  upon 
the  two  points  in  the  Annual  Eeport,  referred  back  to  Council  at  the 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  16th  of  March  last. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary  of  Council  that  the  part  of  the 
Eeport  referring  to  the  placing  of  the  gold  objects  on  morone  velvet, 
stand  part  of  the  Eeport. 

The  Eesolution  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  proposed  that  the  following  additional 
sentence,  recommended  by  the  Council,  be  inserted  in  the  Ee- 
port:— 

"  Any  translations  of  pieces  from  these  texts  which  may  be  pro- 
duced, will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Irish  MSS.  series,  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy.  And,  if  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  one  of 
those  MSS.  should  be  completed  by  any  competent  scholar,  the  Council 
win  be  glad  to  assist  towards  its  publication,  so  far  as  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  will  permit." 

The  proposed  addition  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  then  proposed  that  the  entire  Eeport,  as 
amended,  be  now  adopted,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Eepobt. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  repeating  at  the  close  of  another  year 
the  testimony  they  bore  in  their  last  Eeport  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Academy.  There  has  been  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of 
our  members ;  our  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  ;  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  activity  has  been  evidenced  by  the  communications 
brought  before  us,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Science ;  and  much 
has  been  done  towards  the  greater  security  and  the  better  arrange- 
ment of  our  Antiquarian  Collections,  and  the  provision  of  increased 
accommodation  for  students  consulting  our  Library. 

The  following  Papers  in  the  **  Transactions"  have  been  printed 
since  the  date  of  our  last  Eeport : — 

**  On  the  Small  Oscillations  of  a  Eigid  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point 
under  the  Action  of  any  Forces,  and  more  particularly  when  Gravity  is 
the  only  Force  Acting."     By  Professor  E.  S.  Ball. 

*'  On  the  Morphology  of  Sexes  in  some  Dioecious  Plants."  By 
David  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

And  the  following  are  in  the  Press : — 

* '  On  an  Ancient  Chalice  and  Brooches,  lately  found  at  Ardagh,  in 
the  County  of  Limerick."     By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

'*  Additional  Observations  on  Muscular  Anomalies  in  Human 
Anatomy."     (3rd  Series.)     By  Professor  Macalister. 

In  our  last  Eeport,  Vol.  x.,  Part  4,  of  the  '*  Proceedings,"  was 
announced  to  be  almost  ready  for  issue.    It  has  since  appeared,  iie  also 
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Farts  I.  and  II.  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  scries,  and  a  third  Part 
is  in  the  printer's  hands. 

In  this  new  series  a  distinct  pagination  has  been  introduced  for 
the  papers  on  Science,  and  those  on  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities ; 
80  that  these  different  portions  of  our  **  Proceedings"  can  be  kept  apart 
and  bound  separately  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable.  "We  are  in- 
debted to  Rer.  Dr.  Reeves  for  the  compilation  of  the  Index  to  Vol.  x. 
We  feel  deeply  the  kindness  of  that  distinguished  scholar  in  under- 
taking, for  the  benefit  of  the  Academy,  in  this  and  previous  instances, 
a  task  of  so  laborious  and  uninteresting  a  kind. 

We  have  received  communications  within  the  past  year : — 

In  Science — From  Professor  Hennessy,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Professor 
O'Reilly,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Robert  M^DonneU,  Mr.  R.  H.  Frith,  Dr. 
Sigerson,  Mr.  William  Andrews,  Mr.  William  Archer,  Professor  Ball, 
Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichbome,  Professor  Macalister,  Mr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney, 
Professors  King  and  Rowney,  Dr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton, 
and  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

In  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities — From  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon, 
Dr.  Sigerson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardingc,  Mr.  D.  F.  Dowling,  Dr.  S.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Henry  Stokes,  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash. 

At  the  Stated  Meeting  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  President 
delivered  from  the  Chair  an  address  on  the  present  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Academy,  which  was  soon  after  issued,  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  publication,  to  all  the  Members,  and  to  the  Learned 
Societies  with  which  the  Academy  is  in  correspondence. 

Much  important  work  has  been  executed  in  the  Library,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Librarian.  The  unbound  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  year  1851,  have  been 
arranged  and  catalogued,  and  of  this  Catalogue  fifteen  volumes  have 
been  bound.  Progress  has  been  made  towards  completing  defective 
sets  of  the  publications  of  Institutions,  and  towards  obtaining  the 
chief  home  and  foreign  literary  and  scientific  Journals.  The  current 
numbers  of  these  Journals,  as  well  as  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
of  Learned  Societies,  may  now  be  found  in  our  Reading-room,  imme- 
diately after  their  publication,  and  a  special  arrangement  has  been 
made  in  that  apartment  to  render  these  works  readily  accessible  to 
students. 

Several  donations  have  been  received,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hydrographical  Charts  of  the  Irish  Coasts,  presented  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  But  far  the  most  important  accession  to  the 
Library  has  been  the  valuable  collection  of  works  on  K^atural  History, 
bequeathed  to  the  Academy  by  our  late  distinguished  fellow-country- 
man and  fellow-member,  Alexander  Henry  Haliday. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Manuscripts  has  been  continued,  and 
the  edition  of  **Leabharna  h-Uidhri,"  promised  in  our  last  Report,  has 
been  completed,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  subscribers.  Wo  con- 
gratulate the  Academy  on  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  which 
reflects  high  credit  on  the  two  Irish  scholars,  Messrs.  O'Longan  and 
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O'Looney,  through  whose  zealous  labours  the  text  of  the  original  has 
been  so  faithfully  reproduced.  The  historical  and  philological  import- 
ance, and,  arising  out  of  this,  the  national  duty,  of  publishing  accurato 
copies  of  our  chief  Irish  t^xts,  appear  to  bo  now  universally  re- 
cognized. As  a  further  contribution  to  this  great  enterprise,  we  have  re- 
solved to  reproduce  the  valuable  manuscript  known  as  '^LeabharBreao." 
The  work  Imsbeen  undertaken  by  Messrs.  O'Longan  and  O'Looney,  and, 
judging  from  the  portion  already  executeil,  we  may  anticipate  in  the 
caseof  this  MS.  a  result  as  successM  as  in  that  of  ^'Leabharna  h-Uidhri." 
Owing  to  the  expenses  of  lithography,  the  **  Leabhar  Breac  "  can  be 
issued  only  to  subscribers,  and  we  hope  to  receive,  in  this  way,  substan- 
tial aid  towards  bringing  before  the  attention  of  scholars  throughout 
the  world  so  remarkable  a  monument  of  the  ancient  language  and 
literature  of  Ireland. 

Any  translations  of  pieces  from  these  texts  which  may  be  pro- 
duced, will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Irish  MSS.  Series,  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy.  And,  if  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  one  of 
those  MSS.  should  be  completed  by  any  competent  scholar,  the 
Council  will  be  glad  to  assist  towarcls  its  publication  so  far  as  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  will  permit. 

Not  many  objects  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  for  the  Museum 
within  the  past  year.  It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  Report  that 
we  had  made  an  application  to  the  Government  to  purchase  and 
deposit  in  our  collection  the  fine  specimens  of  ancient  Irish  Art,  known 
as  the  Ardagh  Chalice  and  the  Bell-shrine  of  St.  Patrick.  No  answer 
having  been  received  to  this  application,  we  thought  it  right,  in  De- 
cember last,  to  press  the  matter  once  more  on  the  attention  of  the 
Govemment.  AVe  regi'et  to  say  that  it  has  been  intimated  to  us  in 
reply  tliat  no  gi'ant  for  the  piii'cliase  of  those  aiticles  will  be  proposed 
to  Parliament.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Butler,  the 
Ardagh  Chalice  vdW,  for  the  present,  remain  as  heretofore  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy. 

By  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  we  have  become  possessed 
of  a  consid(,'rable  number  of  paper  moulds,  executed  mainly  by  liimself, 
of  inscribed  monuments,  ])rinci])ally  of  the  Ogham  class.  It  is  essential 
for  the  profitable  study  of  such  inscrij>tions,  1 .  That  a  large  number  of 
examples  should  be  brought  together  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  2. 
That  exact  reproductions  of  the  originals  should  be  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  student;  and,  3.  That  the  copies  thus  supplied  should  bo 
easily  moved,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  placed  in  vaiious  lights,  and 
at  convenient  points  of  ^'ie^v.  These  objects  are  all  admirably  attained 
by  the  moulds  wliieli  Dr.  Ferguson  lia.s  presented  to  the  Academy. 
AVe  lio])(;  that  other  students  of  such  monuments  will  follow  that 
gentleman's  exauii)le,  and  that  thus — in  nccordaneo  A\dth  the  desire 
wliich  h(!  has  expressed — tliere  may  he  f;radually  Ibinnc-d  a  Paper-oast 
Museum  re  presenting  Avith  aceuraey  all  the  Inscribed  Stones  of  Ireland 
whieh  des<rve  the  attention  of  the  anli(jiiarv  and  the  philologist. 

liiinudiatelv  after  the  HMh  of  Marehlast,  the  Council  nominated  a 
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Committee,  to  he  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Museum,  the 
purchase  of  antiquities,  and  the  administration  of  the  Treasure  Trove 
Fund.  Under  the  superintendence  of  this  Committee,  the  re-fitting 
and  arrangement  of  the  Xew  Museum  has  been  diligently  proceeded 
with ;  although,  owing  to  the  slow  supply  of  some  of  the  requisite 
furniture,  the  air  of  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  a  change  of  re- 
positories, has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  outer  room. 

In  the  inner  (or  strong)  room  all  the  gold  objects,  together  with 
the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Anlagh  Chalice,  and  other  articles  of  the  more 
precious  class,  have  been  deposited.  The  objects  in  gold  have  been 
arranged  in  the  newly-erected  iron  presses,  on  a  background  ofmorone 
velvet.  An  external  iron  door  has  been  constructed  in  the  entrance, 
and  the  important  object  of  placing  this  part  of  our  collections  in  ab- 
solute security  from  fire  and  theft  may  now  be  regarded  as  accom- 
plished. 

It  has  been  determined  to  place  the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Ardagh 
Chalice,  and  some  other  objects  of  exceptional  interest,  on  bust-column 
stands,  with  turntable  tops,  carrying  cylindrical  glass  shades,  for  which 
directions  have  been  given  by  the  architect.  In  the  case  of  the  Ardagh 
Cup,  an  arrangement  is  contemplated  by  which  the  beautiful  under- 
work of  the  foot  will  be  reflected  in  a  mirror  within  the  glass 
shade. 

In  the  transfer  of  these  and  other  parts  of  the  collection,  care  has 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  numbers  so  as  to  secure 
the  means  of  reference  from  the  catalogue  to  each  catalogued  article  in 
its  new  locality. 

The  new  furniture  prepared  and  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
long  room  consists  of  five  tables  with  glass  tops.  Each  table  is  4  feet 
9  inches  wide  by  9  feet  in  length.  Four  of  them  are  fitted  up  with 
sets  of  drawers,  in  which  the  collections  to  be  transferred  from  the 
glasscases  of  the  old  sets  of  tables  may  be  temporarily  deposited  during 
the  process  of  transfer.  The  fifth  is  fitted  up  with  trays  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Ogham  paper  casts  lately  added  to  the  Museum.  Two  of 
the  former  class  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor ;  and  glass  tops 
are,  as  yet,  wanting  to  all.  The  operations  incident  to  the  erection  of 
stoves  in  the  reading-room  and  library  necessitated  the  removal,  for 
a  time,  of  the  Petrie  collection  from  its  place  in  the  east  gallery  of  the 
Eeading-room.  It  is  now  being  re-deposited  on  glass  shelving,  and 
with  new  methods  of  attachment,  admitting  of  the  removal  and  re- 
placement of  each  object. 

Haying  reason  to  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  existing  Treasure 
Trove  Regidations  was  not  generally  understood,  and  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  were  not  aware  that  the  Academy  would  purchase,  at 
a  fair  price,  any  objects  of  antiquity  which  might  be  offered  by  the 
finder,  we  have  prepared  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  a  placard,  giving 
information  on  the  subject,  and  indicating,  by  description  as  well  as 
by  woodcuts,  the  kinds  of  articles  most  likely  to  be  found.  By  the 
permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  arrangements  have  been 
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made  foir  hanging  this  placard  on  the  walls  of  every* National  School 
in  the  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  same  will  be  done  in 
many  other  Irish  schools.  We  trust  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
measure,  many  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  condemned  to  the 
melting  pot,  will  be  preserved,  and  find  their  proper  place  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy. 

An  object  in  which  the  Council  is  much  interested,  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  architectural  and  other  national  monuments  of  Ireland, 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  have  suffered,  not  only  from  the  action  of 
time,  but  from  the  heind  of  man.  Our  late  President  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Government  as  to  the  proper  means  to  bo  adopted  with 
a  view  to  this  end.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  obtain  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  monuments.  We  have  had, 
within  the  past  year,  an  important  contribution  towards  such  an  enu- 
meration in  the  elaborate  catalogue  of  those  in  the  County  of  Kerry, 
which  has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Henry  Stokes. 

Out  of  the  sum  of  £200,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  to 
aid  the  prosecution  of  scientific  researches  requiring  expenditure  on 
instruments  or  materials,  the  following  grants  have  been  made  within 
the  year : — 

1.  To  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  M.  A.,  for  Researches  on  the  Refractive 

Index  of  Air  for  each  Wave  Length,  £50. 

2.  To  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  for  Experiments  on  Rivets  (additional), 

£10. 

3.  To  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  for  Researches  on  the  Cranial  Structure 

of  Osseous  Fishes,  £25. 

4.  To  Dr.  E.  Reynolds,  for  Experiments  on  the  Spectra  of  Chlorides 

under  Varying  Conditions,  (additional),  £10. 

And  it  will  be  recommended  to  the  Academy,  at  the  approaching 
stated  meeting,  to  sanction  the  following  grants : — 

5.  To  G.  Johnston  Stoney,  M.  A.,  for  Researches  on  the  Interrupted 

Spectra  of  Gases,  £50. 

6.  To  Professor  R.  S.  Bull,  for  Experiments  on  Vortex  Rings  (addi- 

tional), £6. 

7.  To  Professor  Hennessy,  for  Experiments  on  the  Friction  of  Fluids 

in  Contact  with  Solids  (additional),  £20. 

8.  To  Mr.  Tliisclton  Dyer,  for  Researches  in  Vegetable  Physiology, 

£29. 

It  is  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  these  sums  that  the  researches 
thus  aided  shall  be  brought  before  the  Academy,  and  published  in  its 
**  Transactions"  or  ^'  Proceedings."  We  may  take  tlie  present  oppor- 
tunity of  re(|ucsting  that  gentlemen  purposing  to  engage  in  scientific 
inquiries  in  the  coming  year,  and  desiring  assistance  from  this  fund, 
will  send  in  tlieir  applications  to  the  Council  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

In  the  month  of  November  last  we  thought  it  incumbent  on  tlie 
Academy  to  take  some  action  in  view  of  tlie  then  probable  destruction 
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of  the  great  scientific,  literary,  and  art  collections  of  Paris  by  the 
threatened  bombardment  of  the  cil^.  We  accordingly  prepared  a 
memorial  to  the  Government,  requestmg  them  to  use  their  good  offices 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  injury  to  those  collections.  The 
memorial  was  adopted  by  the  Aca4emy,  and  transmitted,  with  the 
signature  of  the  Resident,  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  whom  we  received  a  reply,  stating  that  he  had 
forwuded  a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  for  communication  to  the  Prussian  Gtovemment.  Copies  of  the 
memorial  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  all  the  learned  bodies  with 
which  the  Academy  has  relations,  requesting  their  support  towards 
the  attainment  of  tie  object  in  view.  "We  received  in  reply,  besides 
one  or  two  communications  from  Germany,  couched  in  language  which 
may  bo  fairly  attributed  to  the  excited  feeling  then  prevalent  in  that 
country,  several  others  from  London,  Oxford,  Copenhagen,  Brussels, 
Prague,  Madrid  and  Lausanne,  expressing  entire  concurrence  in  our 
views  and  earnest  sympathy  with  our  eflPorts.  "We  are  satisfied  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  our  action,  in  taking  the  course  we  did 
we  simply  discharged  our  duty.  But  the  communications  of  which  we 
have  spoken  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  timely  expression  of  a  strong 
opinion  by  this  Academy,  as  the  principal  scientific  and  literary  body 
in  Ireland,  was  not  without  efiect  in  awakening  or  strengthening  the 
sentiment  of  cultivated  Europe  against  the  destruction  of  precious  col- 
lections, which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  labour  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  which  are  not  so  much  jjhe  property  of  any  one  nation  as 
the  common  possession  of  civilized  mankind. 

The  Academy  has  lost  seven  ordinary  Members  by  death  within 
the  past  year : — 

1.  Charles  H.  Foot,  Esq.,     Elected  1864 

2.  Alexander  H.  Haliday,  Esq.,  M.  A.,      ...  „       1848 

3.  Bobert  Hutton,  Esq.,  F.  G.  S., „        1816 

4.  William Longfield,  Esq., „        1859 

6.  Rev.  Thomas  Luby,  D.  D.,         „       1833 

6.  Acheson  Lyle,  Esq.,  M.  A.,        „       1836 

7.  Lieutenant-Genend  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell,        „       1857 

And  one  Honorary  member, 

Benjamin  Thorpe, 
an  eminent  scholar  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  Literature  and 
Archaeology. 

Two  of  these  names  we  cannot  pass  over  without  special  notice. 

Alexander  Henry  Haliday  was  bom  at  Belfast,  in  November,  1806. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  16th  year,  and  obtained  the 
gold  medal  in  Classics  at  his  Degree  Examination  in  1827.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Nortl9 
East  Circuit.  He  was  nominated  High-Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Antrim 
in  the  year  1843.  He  had  shown  from  a  very  early  period  a  marked 
taste  for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1828  he  published  in  the 
**  Zoological  Journal "  his  first  Paper-*'*  On  some  new  Dipteru  and 
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Coleoptcra  captured  in  the  North  of  Ireland."  In  1833  lie  published 
a  catalogue  of  the  Diptera  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywood, 
in  the  county  of  Down ;  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  scries  on  the  Ichneumones  minuti  of  LinnsBus.  These  essays 
were  written  in  Latin ;  and,  not  only  by  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the 
subject,  but  by  the  classic  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  treated, 
established  the  author's  reputation.  A  complete  list  of  his  many 
memoirsdownto  the  year  1862  will  be  found  inDr.  Hagen's  ''Bibliotheca 
Entomologica."  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  memoir  on  the 
<<  Affinities  of  the  Aphaniptera  among  Insects."  In  1856  he  assisted  in 
establishing  in  this  city  the  "  Natural  History  Eeview,"  a  quarterly 
Journal  to  which  he  contributed  many  reviews  and  original  papers. 

Towards  the  close  of  1861  his  state  of  health  led  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Italy  with  a  near  relative ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  insects  detrimental  to  the  vine  and  the  olive. 
During  occasioned  excursions  to  the  Campagna,  to  the  Apennines,  and 
to  Sicily,  he  made  many  valuable  additions  to  the  Insect  Fauna  of 
Italy.  In  1867,  with  the  assistance  of  Professors  Targioni,  Tozzetti, 
and  Stefanelli,  he  founded  the  Society  Entomologica  Italiana.  He 
obtained  by  his  personal  influence  many  members  i^  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
Society  and  towards  the  publication  of  its  BoUettino.  He  numbered 
amongst  his  correspondents  during  the  forty  years  of  his  active  life 
Coulter,  Tardy,  Kirby,  Sichel,  and  Curtis,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  still 
living  men.  Those  who  knew  him  best  speak  in  enthusiastic  terms 
of  his  refined  taste  and  varied  erudition,  as  well  as  of  the  nobleness  and 
amiability  of  his  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  LinnsDan  Society, 
and  of  the  Entomological  Societies  of  London,  Berlin,  Stettin,  and 
Paris ;  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Natura- 
lists at  Moscow,  and  of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Vienna. 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  12th  of  July,  1870,  at  the 
residence  of  his  cousin  at  Lucca.  By  his  will,  dated  August,  1847,  he 
bequeathed  his  collection  of  insects  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  his 
valuable  library  of  Natural  History  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Thomas  Luby  was  bom  in  the  year  1799;  he  entered  Trinity 
College  in  1816;  graduated  as  Gold  Medallist  in  Science  in  1821  ; 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1831.  He  was  author  of  ^ 
much-estcemod  work  on  Trigonometry,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1825;  and  of  a  treatise  on  Physical  Astronomy,  which  was 
published  in  1828.  He  died  at  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  June,  1870.  We 
arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Luby  for  the  possession  of  a  very  interesting  relic. 
He  found  amongst  the  papers  of  a  deceased  brother  part  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  containing  a  complete  copy  of  the  cele- 
Drated  ode  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  By  Dr.  Luby*s  desire, 
Dr.  Anstcr  exliibited  the  letter  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  the  year  1841. 
Dr.  Luby  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Academy,  and  it  is  preserved 
in  our  Library. 


Minutes  of  the  Academy. 
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Twenty-one  ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  past 
year: — 


1.  Eichard  Joseph  Cmise,  Esq. 

2.  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  Bart. 

3.  John  Vickers  Heily,  M.D. 

4.  George  Macartney,  Esq. 

5.  Thomas  F.  Pigot,  Esq.,  C.E. 

6.  Joseph      Watkins,      Esq., 

E.  H.  A. 

7.  Abraham Fitz-Gibbon,  Esq., 

C.E. 

8.  Emanuel  Kutchins,  Esq. 

9.  John  Kelly,  Esq. 

10.  John  P.  Keane,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

11.  Hugh  Leonard,  Esq. 

12.  Bight  Hon.    the    Earl    of 

Eosse. 


13.  The  Lord  Ventry. 

14.  Eobert  D.  Joyce,  M.  D. 

15.  Very   Eeverend   XJlick  J. 

Bourke. 

16.  George    Woods    Maunsell, 

Esq.,  M.  A. 

17.  John  Symons,  Esq. 

18.  Eamsey  H.  Traquair,  M.D. 

19.  Eev.  P.  Shuldham  Henry, 

D.D. 

20.  Henry  Dix  Hutton,  Esq. 

LL.B. 

21.  J.   "W.  Ellison  Macartney, 

Esq. 


One  Honorary  Member  has  been  elected  in  the  Department  of 
Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities  : — 

Professor  Heinrich  Ewald,  of  Gottingen. 


The  following  Eecommondation  of  the  Council  of  3rd  April,  1871, 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

''That  the  Academy  purchase  the  Bell  and  Bell  Shrine  of  St. 
Patrick  from  Dr.  Todd,  for  £500,  and  that  the  Council  be  authorised 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  that  sum  as  the 
funds  of  the  Academy  will  permit." 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

'*  On  the  Floatation  of  Sand  by  the  incoming  tide  at  the  mouth  of 
a  tidal  river."     By  Professor  Hennessy,  F.  E.  S. 

'*  On  the  Mineral  Origin  of  the  so«caUed  '  Eozoon  Canadense.^  "  By 
Professors  William  King,  Sc.  D.,  and  Thomas  H.  Eowney,  Ph.  D. 

"  Addendum  to  a  Paper  on  Eozoon."  By  Principal  Dawson,  of 
M^GKll  College,  Montreal. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Professors  King  and  Eowney  for 
their  Paper. 

Donations  were  received,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 
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Apeil  24,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  Preeddent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

''  Report  on  the  Molecular  Dissociation  by  Heat  of  Compounds  in 
Solution."    By  Charles  R.  C.  Tichbomc,  F.  C.  8.  L. 

"  On  the  Irish  Tract,  by  (Engus  the  Culdee,  on  the  Mothers  of 
the  Saints  of  Ireland."    By  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D. 

The  following  Donations  were  presented  by  Miss  Stokes,    and 
thanks  voted : — 

'^  Descriptive  Remarks  on  IHuminations  in  certain  ancient  Irish 
MSS."    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 

''  The  Cromlech  on  Howth." 

*'TheBreacMoedog." 

''  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language."     By  M.  Stokes. 


May  8,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Right  Hon.  Patrick  Bulfin,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  was  elected  a 
^[cmber  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

'*  A  Second  Report  on  the  Researches  of  Professor  Cohnheim  on 
Inflammation  and  Suppuration."     By  J.  M.  Purser,  M.  B. 

**  On  the  Ancient  Name  of  Hibemia."     By  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  presented,  on  the  part  of  Charks  Todd,  LL.  D.,  the 
copy  of  Bishop  Bedell's  Irish  Bible,  which  had  been  kept  with  the 
bell  and  bell-shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  now  in  possession  of  the  Academy. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  H.  HARDE 

FROM  8isT  MARCH,  1: 


CASH  RECEIPTS. 


Hoad4  of  Account. 


Spboial  Receipts. 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Preparation  of  Scientific  Reports,    .     . 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  a  Maseum  Clerk  and  objects  connected 
with  the  stndy  of  Antiquities, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  a  Library  Clerk  and  for  cost  of  Books 
and  Binding, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Salary  of  an  Irish  Scribe,  and  for  Print- 
ing and  Cataloguing  Irish  Manuscripts, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Ulnstrating  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Treasure  Trove, 

„  for  Continuation  of  Museum  Catalogue, 
Produce  of  its  Sales  and  Interest  of  its  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock 
(Qross  Stock,  £24  lit.  2d,), 

Interest  of  the  Cunningham  Bequest  and  unappropriated  Savings 
funded  in  New  8  per  cent.  Stock  (Gross  Stock,  £2246  lit.). 

Life- Compositions  for  Annual  Subscriptions  invested  in  Consol 
Stock  (Qross  Stock,  £1976  ds,  0(L) 

Receipts  fob  General  Pubposbs. 

Cash  balance  on  1st      (  J"^««*-  *  IWedings,  £78  18  9; 
ArvJi  ift-rn  { Treasure  Trove,  .     .     .     77    0  0, 

Apni,  i»7U,  (  General  Purposes  Heads,    248  14  o! 

Government  Old  Grant, 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  Members, 

Subscriptions  to  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 

Entrance  Fees  of  Members, 

Interest  of  Life  Composition,  Consol  Stock, 

Sales  of  Publications  through  Booksellers, 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  through  do.,       ... 
Do.  do.  in  Academy,  .... 

Subscriptions  to  Tea  and  Coffee  Fund, 

Miscellaneous, 

Subscriptions  to  Leabhar  Breac« 


Amount  in 
DeuU. 


£  f.  d, 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

5  14  4 


This  AcrorNT  and  Ijank  Balance  Recoxcilinq  Abstract  :  — 

Balance,  per  B  I'  c  Certificate, £984  13     9 

Add,  ill  Mj.  Clibboru  s  hands  for  In- 
cidents,       £  8     1     2 

,.       Mr.  Hodges'  hands,  for  Postage,  117     1 
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0 
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84 
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110 
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67 
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11 

16 
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of  etch 


1209  i; 


1630  11 


£2740 


9  18     3 


This  Account  Balance, 


£904  12     0 


I  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  the  above  Account  is  just  ai;d  tnie,  according  t 


true. 


'Si^^^v^Wfiti^x.t  me  at  Di 


TBEASXJEEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 

TO  17th  MABCH,  1871. 


GASH  PAYMENTS. 


Heads  of  Aeoonnt. 


Special  Appropbiaxions. 

For  PnpATmtion  of  Scientific  Reports, 

For  MoMiuii  Objects,  as  contra, 

For  Library  Objects,  as  contra, 

For  Irish  Scribe,  &c,  as  contra, 

For  Publishing  and  Illostrating  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 

For  Purchase  of  Treasure  Trove, 

For  Continnation  ofHoseom  Catalogoe,  or  Pmrchase  of  Bank  of 
Ireland  Stock  (Stock  Equivalenta,  £2  5«.  Id),  .... 
(The  Interest  of  Conningham  Fund  Stock  was  distributed  \ 
rooictively  by  Council,  to  be  expended  by  the  Science  Commit-  f 
tee  and  PoL  Lit  &  Antiq.  Com.,  the  Treasurer  did  not,  there- 1 
fore,  purchase  contra  Interest  of  £66  2f .  Id.  into  this  Stock)/ 

For  equivalent  of  Consol  Stock  (£41  5f.  9d.),      .... 

Qbnbral  Pubposes  Appropriations. 

In  aid  of  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Library  Objects,       .     . 

Do.  do.  for  Illustrating  and  Printing 

Transactions  and  Proceedings,  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,    . 

Salaries, 

Wages  and  Dveries, 

Sta^ery, 

ICIseellaiieous  Printing, 

COKTINGENCIBS. 

Gas,        

voais,      •-.  •...••..... 

Furniture  and  Repairs, ... 

TeaFimd,     .  

Taxes  and  Insurance,  

Contingencies  (Special], 

Discounts  on  Drafts  Lodged, 

Incidents,  per  Mr.  Clibbom, 

Postage,  per  Mr.  Hodges, 


Amount  in    !  OroM  Amount 
Detail.  of  each  Class 


£      8,  d. 

60     0  "O 

98     6  8 

200     0  0 

181     2  11 

273  18  9 

17  14  7 

5  14  4 


88     1     0 


864  18     3 


63     7     6 

206  4  11 
286  10  0 
146     6     0 

16  16     4 

17  6     9 


32 

29 

17 

26 

8 

0 

0 

21 

20 


18 

19 

18 

6 

2 

14 
4 
2 
4 


1 
0 
3 

11 
6 
6 
9 
8 

10 


724     8     6 


Balance  to  credit  of  next  Treasurer's  Account,  commencing  March  17,  1871, 


166  11 

5 

1746  18 
994  12 

1 
0 

£2740  10 

1 

FoTQgofaig  (General  Abstract  examined  by  us,  and  found  correct.  Balance  dne  by  Treasurer, 
Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-four  Pounds  Twelve  Shillings,  Sterling. 

(Signed)  M.  H.  Close. 

William  Archer. 
April  2.S,IS71. 


^tenHadge  and  belief;  and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be 
r  W.  H.  Hardixob,  Dreastirer^  B.I. A, 

WfM,  day  of  March,  1871, 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COMBINED  ACCOUNTS  0! 

TREASXJRERS  OF  TH] 

FOR  THE  YEAR  FROM  Sis 
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Heads  of  Account 


Amount  in 
Detaa 


Special.  Receipts. 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Preparation  of  Scientific  Reports,     . 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Museum  Clerk  and  objects  connected 
with  the  study  of  AntiquitieSi 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Library  Clerk  and  for  cost  of  Books  and 
Binding, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Salary  of  an  Irish  Scribe,  and  for  Print- 
ing and  Cataloguing  Irish  Manuscripts, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  illustrating  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 

Vote  of  Parliament  for  Treasure  Trove, 

^or  Continuation  of  Museum  Catalogue  :  Produce  of  its  Sales, 
and  Interest  of  its  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  (Gross  Stock, 
£24  11*.  2d.), 

Interest  of  the  Cunningham  Bequest  and  unappropriated  Savings : 
funded inNew  3 per cent.Stock (Gross Stock, £2246  iU.  Od.\ 

Life  Compositions  for  Annual  Subscriptions :  invested  in  Consol 
Stock  (Gross  Stock,  £1975  9«.  0(f.), 

Receipts  for  General  Purposes. 

^    .    «  ,  -  ^  (Transact  &  Proceedings,  £73  18     9] 

C«»^^  ?f»f.^^^"  1»0  Treasure  Trove,.  .  .  77  0  0 
Apni,  i»70,  ( General  Purposes  Heads,   248  14     0] 

Government  Old  Grant, 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  Members, 

Subscriptions  to  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 

Entrance  Fees  of  Members, 

Interest  of  Life  Composition  Consol  Stock, 

Sales  of  Publications  through  Booksellers, 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  through  Booksellers, 
Sales  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings  in  Academy, 
Subscriptions  to  Tea  and  Coifce  Fund,     ...  .      . 

Miscellaneous, 

Subscription  to  Leabhar  Breac, 


£  f.  d, 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

6  8  8 

66  2  1 

88  1  0 


Orofls  Axno' 
of  each  Cl£ 


1210  11 


399  12  9 

584     0  0 

287  14  8 

86     2  0 

110     5  6 

57     1  2 


0  6  6  i 

11  16  6 

5  6  0' 

6  6  0 


1647     8 


This  Account  and  Bank  Balance  Reconciling  AasTRAcr:  — 

Balance  per  Bank  Certificate,      .             ....      £513     1     1 
Addj  in  Mr.  Clibbom's  hands  for  In- 
cidents,        £5   18     1 

Mr.  Hodges*  hands  for  Postage,       17     9 


>» 


Deduct,  Outstanding  Drafts,  viz.: — 
Nos.  96andll2,     .... 


7     5  10 
520     6   11 

313   14     7 


£2768     0 


This  Account  Balance £20G  12     4 


I  certify  that  the  above  Account  is  just  and  true,  according  to  the  best  ofm 


W.  H.  HAKDIXGE  AND  J.  R.  OARSTIN, 
ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 

MARCH,  1870,  TO  Isr  APRiL    1871. 


PAYMENTS. 


Ileudn  of  Account. 


Amonnt  in 
Detail. 


Special  Apphopriations.  i     £ 

I 

For  Preparation  of  Scientific  Reportfl, |  200 

~  200 

200 
200 


For  Miueura  Objects,  as  contra, 

For  Library  Objects,  as  contra, 

For  Irish  Scribe,  &c,  as  contra 

For  publishing  and  illustrating  Transactions,  Proceedings,   and 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 

For  Purchase  of  Treasure  Trove, 

For  Continuation  of  Museum  Catalogue  or  Purchase  of  Bank  of 

Ireland  Stock  (Stock  Equiralent,  £2  5«.  Ic/.), 
For  Equivalent  of  New  3  per  cent  Stock  (£72  2«.  ScL),     .      . 
ForEquivaleut  ofConsolStock  (£41  5«.  9^.), 

Geztkral  Purposes  Appropriations. 


278 
177 

6 
66 
38 


0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 

14 
2 
1 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9* 
0* 

4 
1 
0 


Balance  due  to  Bank, ....  

In  aid  of  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Scientific  Reports,    . 

Do.  do.  for  Museum  Objects, 

Do.  do  for  Library  Objects, 

Do.  do  for    illustrating    and    printing 

Transactions,  Proceedings,  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,    . 
In  aid  of  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Irish  Scribe,  &c., 

Do.  do.  fr»r  Treasure  Trove,  .... 

Salaries, 

Wages  and  Liveries, 

Stationery,  

Miscellaneous  Printing, 

For  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquity  objects,       .  ... 

CONTINOENCIBS. 

Gas ■ 

Coals, 

Furniture  and  Repairs, I     ^^ 

Tea  Fund 

Taxes  and  Insurance,       ....  

Contingencies  (Special), 

Discount  on  Drafts  lodged, 

Incidents,  per  Mr.  Clibborn, 

Postage,  per  Mr.  Hodges, 


32 

18 

1 

29 

19 

0 

19 

9 

0 

25 

6 

11 

8 

2 

6 

0 

14 

5 

0 

5 

0 

23 

5 

9 

20 

14 

2 

Balance  to  credit  of  next  year's  Account, 


Gross  Amount 
of  each  Class. 


1360  16  2 


1029  17  1 


I 


160  14  10 


2551  8 
206  12 


I 

1  I 
4 


£2758  0  6 


•  The  excess  over  Government  Grants  in  each  of  these  heads  is  the  under  expenditure  of  the  last 
year's  Grants.    See  contra,  Cash  BiUancc. 

*,*  For  Auditors*  Report,  see  next  page. 


knowledge  and  belief, 

John  Ribtom  Garstii*,  Treaturer,  R.  1.  A.  (since  March  ICth,  1871). 

k 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

We  have  examined  the  above  General  Abstract,  and  compared  the  vouchers  for  the  details  of 
the  several  heads  thereof,  and  find  it  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  of  (£206  12s.  iif.)  two 
handred  and  six  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  four  pence  to  the  credit  of  the  Academy. 

The  Treasurer  has  exhibited  to  us  Certiflcates  of  the  Accoontant-General,  showing  the  Ba- 
lance in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  the  credit  of  the  Academy,  to  be  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  pounds  one  shilling  and  one  penny ;  and  like  Certificates  showing  the  amount 
of  Government  Stock  held  by  the  Academy  to  be  £2245  lU.  Od,  New  three  per  cents,  (besidea 
Transfer  Certificate  for  £72  2s,  Bd,  of  the  same,  the  purchase  of  which  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  lat  of  April) ;  and  £1975  9f.  Od.  Consols ;  together  with  £24  lis.  2d,  Bank 
of  Ireland  Stock. 

(Signed)  YuTcJ.T"'}  ^"''"'^'- 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1870-71. 


^£ay  22,  1871. 

Ret.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  On  Optical  Saccharometry,  with  special  reference  to  an  examina- 
tion of  Sugar  Beet  grown  in  Ireland ;"  Yty  the  President. 

"On  the  comparative  chemical  composition  of  ancient  Bronzes, 
in  connexion  with  the  Ethnology,  Metallurgy,  and  Commerce  of  tho 
ancient  peoples  of  Europe ;"  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 


June  12,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  A.  T.  Amhxirst,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. ;  Captain  Richard  Cooper ; 
Whitley  Stokes,  Esq. ;  Col.  Frederick  T}Trell,  J.P.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : 

"On  the  Absorption  Spectrum  of  Chloro-chromic  Anhydride;" 
by  0.  J.  Stoney,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds. 

"  On  the  great  Dolomite  Bed  of  the  I^orth  of  Spain,  in  connexion 
with  the  Tithonic  Stage  of  Prof.  Opel."  By  Profs.  W.  K.  Sullivan, 
Ph,  D.,  and  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  C.  E. 

**  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Botanical  District  I^o.  10  [Ireland]," 
also,  "On  an  anomalous  form  of  Corolla  of  Erica;"  by  G.  Sigerson, 
M.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 

A  "  I^ote  on  Leabhar  na  h-XJidhre;"  by  Brian  O'Looney,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 
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Ixii  JJinitteji  of  the  Academy. 

June  26,  1871. 

Eev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read: — 

**Note  on  the  remains  of  fish  in*  the  alluvial  clay  of  the  river 
Foyle  ;"  by  G.  Sigerson,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  8. 

''Topography  of  the  County  of  Armagh"  [1st  part];  by  Rev. 
William  Beeves,  D.D. 

**  On  a  new  form  of  Spectroscope ;"  by  G.  J.  Stoney,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 

"  On  the  Ilespiration  of  Compressed  Air ;"  by  Thomas  Haydcn, 
F.Br.C.S.I.y  &c. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1871-72* 


NOTEMBEB  13,  1S71. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Pelire  of  (Engus ;"  by  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.  D. 

*'  Notes  on  the  Andaman  Islands ;''  by  Itobert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D.,  for 
Valentine  Ball,  Esq, 

"  On  a  Geometrical  Study  of  the  Kinematics,  Equilibrium,  and 
«mall  Oscillations  of  a  Rigid  Body ;"  by  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

"  On  the  Granitic  and  other  Ingenite  Rocks  of  the  Mountainous 
Tract  of  Country  west  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  ;"  by  G.  H.  Kina- 
han,  Esq. 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  for 
hia  donation  of  Photographs  of  a  part  of  the  Turin  Manuscript. 


Stated  Meetino,  November  30,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  proposed  by  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq.,  &c.,  and  seconded  by 
J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  and  resolved : — 

"That  it  be  recommended  to  Council  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
having  the  '  Notice  to  Finders  of  Antiquities,'  printed  in  the  Irish 
language  for  circulation  in  the  Irish  speaking  districts.*' 

The  Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  presented,  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 

The  following  papers  were  read*: — 

"  Observations  on  Earl  Stanhope's  Alleged  Imperfections  of  the 
Tuning  Fork ;"  by  the  Secretary,  for  M.  Donovan  Esq. 
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'*  On  the  Bodleian  Fragment  of  Gormac's  Qlossary ;"  by  the  Se- 
cretary, for  'Wliitley  Stokes,  LL.  D. 

**  On  a  New  Type  of  Clochan,  in  the  County  of  Mayo;"  by  O.  H. 
Kinahan,  Esq. 


Decembeb  11,  1871. 

Henby  HEinrsssT,  F.  K.  S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  present  meeting  was  held  under 
gloomy  and  painful  circumsteinces  owing  to  the  very  serious  illness  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  latest 
authentic  intelligence  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Prince,  and  if  the 
news  happened  to  be  of  a  disastrous  nature  the  Academy  would  have 
at  once  adjourned ;  but  as  the  latest  telegram  which  had  been  re- 
ceived stated  that  the  strength  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  still  kept  up,  it 
would  happily  not  be  necessary  to  do  so,  and  they  might  accordingly 
proceed  with  the  businesR  on  the  notice  paper. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :— 

'*  Notes  on  Applied  Mechanics: — 1,  Parallel  motion;  2,  Sliding 
and  Rolling  Contact;"  by  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

**0n  Ogham  Pillar  Stones;"  by  the  Secretary,  for  Hodder  M. 
"Westropp,  Esq. 

**  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Irish  Tract  on  Omens  and  Dreams ;"  by  Brian 
O'Looney,  Esq. 


Januaby  8,  1872. 

Heitby  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  Yice- President,  in  the  Chair. 

"  On  the  Action  of  Heat  upon  Solutions  of  Hydrated  Salts ;"  by 
C.R.O.  Tichbome,  F.  C.  S.,  &c. 

"  Notes  of  Observations  of  Phenomena  in  Optical  Meteorology;"  by 
Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  presented  to  Rev.  Arthur  Daw- 
son for  his  donation  of  a  bust  of  his  father,  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Dawson,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

Ten  roundels  were  presented  by  "W.  H.  Gregory  Esq.,  M.  P., 
through  Charles  Todd,  LL.  D.,  which  had  been  in  the  care  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  D.  D.,  ex- president  of  the  Academy. 

A  centenary  medal  and  Gedenkbucli  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Mining  and  Forestry  Academy 
of  Schemnitz,  presented  by  the  Academy,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
several  donors. 
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February  12,  1872. 
Ret.  J.  H.  Jsllett,  B.  J)^  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  recommendations,  brought  up  by  the  Secretary  of  tjie 
Council,  were  adopted:— 

That  the  following  allocations  be  made  from  the  Fund  for  Promot- 
ing Scientific  Researches : 

I.  To  C.  R.  C.  Tichbome,  £50,  for  Researches  on  the  Dissociation 
of  Salts  in  Hot  Solutions,  and  on  the  History  of  the  Terebenes. 

n.  To  E.  T.  Hardman,  £30,  for  Chemico- Geological  Researches. 

m.  To  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.  D.,  £25,  for  Researches  on  the  Motion  of 
Vortex  Rings. 

IV.  To  S.  Downing,  LL.  D.,  £25,  for  Researches  on  the  Motion  of 
"Water  through  Curved  Tubes. 

V.  To  P.  S.  Abraham,  £50,  for  Researches  on  the  Coast  of  Ma- 
deira. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Identification  of  the  Ancient  Cemetery  at  Loughcrew,  Co. 
of  Meath ;"  by  Eugene  A.  Conwell,  LL.  D. 

**  On  Several  Finds  of  Coins  lately  made  in  Ireland ;"  by  William 
Frazer,  M.  D. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
several  donors. 


FEBRi7ABr26,  1872. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jxllett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Identification  of  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair's  old  Coenobium 
Ibracense;"  by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon. 

**  On  the  Cemeteries  of  Croaghan  and  Usnaght;"  by  S.  Ferguson,. 
LL.D. 

In  the  absence  of  Skiffington  Daly,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  presented 
from  Lord  Dunsandle,  a  large  bronze  riveted  cauldron,  found  in  Car- 
rownkelly  Bog,  near  Dunsandle,  Co.  Galway. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  books  recently  presented  to  the  Library^ 
The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Stated  Meetino,  March  16,  1872. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Council  for 
the  year  1871-1872. 


Bnrcx  the  dato  of  our  last  Annual  Report,  Vol,  I.,  Part  III.  of  the 
New  Series  oftho  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  Iiaa  been  completed  and 
issued  to  Members.  Part  IV.  is  ready  for  issue,  and  Part  V.  is  in  the 
press. 

The  following  papers  for  the  "Transactions"  are  also  iathe  press, 
and  will  soon  appear : 
In  Science — 

1.  "On  ITusculfir  Anomalies  in  Unman  Ajiatomy."  By  Professor 
Macaliater. 

2.  "Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Retardation  experienced  by 
[  Vortex  Rings  of  Air,  when  moving  through  the  Air."  By  Professor 
\  E.  S.  Boll. 

3.  "A  Geometrical  Study  of  the  Kinematics,  Equilibrium,  and 
email  Oscillations  of  a  Rigid  Body."     By  Professor  B-  8.  Ball. 

Aind,  in  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities — 

1.  "  On  an  Ancient  CbaUco  and  Brooch  lately  found  at  Ardagh,  in 
Uic  county  of  Limerick."     By  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

2.  "  On  the  Pelire  of  Oengus."     By  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.  D. 
Papers  hare  been  rend  before  the  Academy  during  the  year : 

In  the  department  of  Science— By  the  President ;  by  R.  S.  Ball, 
LL.  D. ;  Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney ;  J.  M.  Purser,  M. B. ; 
Thomas  Hayden,  M.  D. ;  Professor  Henneasy ;  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. ; 
G.  Sigerson,  M.  D, ;  Mr.  Michael  Donovan  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Einahau ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  O'Reilly ;  Principal  Dawson ;  and  Professor  King. 

In  the  department  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities — By  the 
fiev.  yf.  Beeves,  D.  D. ;  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. ;  Eugene  A.  Con- 
veil,  LL.  D. ;  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.  D. ;  the  Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon ;  Williua 
Fraier,  M.  D. ;  Mr.  Valentine  Ball ;  Mr.  Brian  O' Jjooney ;  Mr.  Q.  H. 
Kinaban;  Mr.  Hodder  M.  Weetropp ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke. 

The  transfer  of  the  collecUon  of  Antiquities  to  their  new  plaoM  of 
depont  in  ttie  Long  Room  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and  ia 
atill  in  progress.  The  original  classiScation  has  been  preserved,  and 
the  otgeota  placed — so  far  as  was  practioable^in  the  same  order  and 
sequence  as  in  the  old  Museum.  The  details  of  the  operation  an 
recorded  in  books  drawn  np  on  a  nnifonn  plan,  by  which  each  object 
described  in  the  Catalogue  may  be  found  in  its  new  place  of  deposit, 
and  the  descmition  of  each  object  so  deposited  may  be  found  in  the 
Catalogue.  The  Stone  Collection  (with  some  trifling  exceptions)  has 
been  placed,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  deposit  of 
the  objects  of  clay  and  wood.  The  limited  space  at  onr  disposal  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  several  of  the  presses,  and  to  furnish  all 
vith  new  fittings — an  operation  which  has  occupied  much  time,  and 
retarded  the  completion  of  the  transfer. 

The  Ardagh  Chalice  and  Brooches,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
lUght  Bev.  Bishop  Butler  and  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven,  had  been  for 
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a  considerable  time  deposited  in  the  Museum,  have  been  returned  by 
the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  persons  authorized  to  receive  them. 
In  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  their  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  long  in  our  collection,  we  took  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that,  at 
some  future  time,  an  opportunity  might  be  aflforded  to  the  Academy  of 
acquiring  permanently  for  its  Museum  those  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  Irish  Art 

A  Eeliquary,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Monsell, 
M.  P.,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Museum,  has  also  been  returned 
to  that  gentleman  at  his  request 

The  Bell  and  Bell-shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  the  price  of  which  was 
originally  fixed  at  £700,  having  been  liberally  offered  by  its  owner.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Todd,  for  the  reduced  price  of  £500,  provided  they  were 
bought  by,  or  for,  the  Academy,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Academy,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  to  purchase  them.  The  Council 
were,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they 
should  deem  expedient  for  providing  the  required  amount.  The  Bell 
and  Bell-shrine  were  accordingly  obtained,  and  placed  in  the  Museum ; 
and,  of  the  purchase- money,  a  sum  of  £307  14«.  Id,  has  been  paid  to 
Dr.  Todd  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Academy. 

In  submitting  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  usual  statement  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1872-3,  we  thought  it 
right  to  append  to  the  ordinary  estimate  several  supplementary  items, 
t(^ther  with  a  statement  explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
applied  for  these  additional  sums.  Pirst,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
attendance  and  general  expenses  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred 
in  opening  the  Museum  fully  to  the  public,  we  asked  for  an  additional 
annual  grant  of  £200.  We  also  applied  for  a  grant  of  £200,  to 
enable  us  to  publish  materials  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the  sum  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  Kesearches  in  connexion  with 
Irish  Manuscripts.  Thirdly,  we  asked  that  the  Government  should 
supply  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  price  of  the  Bell  and  Bell- 
shrine  above  spoken  of.  And,  lastly.  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith's  valuable 
collection  of  Irish  Coins  and  Tokens  being  offered  to  us  for  the  sum  of 
£350,  we  requested  that  it  should  be  purchased  for  the  Academy,  and 
that  thus  a  body  of  materials  so  important  for  the  study  of  Irish 
Numismatics  should  be  kept  in  this  country,  and  find  its  only  appro- 
priate place  in  our  National  Museum.  It  has  been  intimated  to  us  that 
the  Government  have  decided  to  provide  in  the  estimates  for  the  year 
the  sum  required  to  complete  the  price  of  the  Bell  and  Bell-shrine;  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  they  decline  to  accede  to  the  other  portions  of 
our  application.  The  Smith  Collection  of  Coins  must,  however,  not  be 
lost  to  Ireland,  and  we  therefore  propose  that  the  Academy  should 
purchase  the  collection,  and — as  in  the  case  of  the  Bell  and  Bell- 
shrine — should  authorize  the  Council  to  make  the  necessary  financial 
arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

The  Notice  to  Pinders  of  Antiquities,  which  has  been  extensively 
circulated  in  English,  has,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
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Academy,  been  translated  into  Irisli,  for  circulation  in  those  districts 
of  the  country  where  that  language  is  spoken. 

Ihe  Collection  of  Books  on  Entomology  bequeathed  to  the  Academy 
by  the  late  Alexander  H.  Haliday  has  been  received,  and  placed  in  the 
Library.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  has  been  prepared,  and  is  now 
being  printed. 

The  arrangement  for  keeping  the  EeadiDg-room  and  Library  open 
till  5.30  p.  m.  has  been  continued,  and  all  possible  facilities  are  afforded 
for  consulting  works  in  the  Library. 

The  cataloguing  of  our  Irish  Manuscripts  has  been  continued,  and 
has  now  come  down  as  far  as  the  Hudson  Collection. 

In  the  lithographing  of  Leabhar  Breac  much  progress  has  been 
made,  and  we  have  the  gratification  of  now  laying  before  the  Academy 
a  copy  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  of  this  fine  Manuscript,  which, 
in  respect  of  accuracy  and  style  of  execution — notwithstanding  the 
extreme  intricacies  of  portions  of  the  original — will,  we  believe,  be 
found  to  sustain'  the  reputation  of  Mr.  O'Longan,  by  whom  the  text 
has  been  reproduced,  and  of  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  O'Looney,  by 
whom  it  has  been  collated.  It  is  intended  that  this  first  half  of  Leab- 
har Breac  shall  be  issued  to  subscribers  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we 
hope  that,  at  the  date  of  our  next  Report,  the  second  and  concluding 
part  will  be  far  advanced  towards  completion.  The  publication  for  the 
first  time  of  this  ancient  Manuscript  in  its  integrity  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  valuable  results  in  the  promotion,  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
the  study  of  our  national  language  and  history.  The  volume,  too,  it 
may  be  observed,  will  be  interesting  in  relation  to  other  than  purely 
Celtic  matters :  several  curious  pieces  will  be  found  in  it,  written  in 
intermixed  Latin  and  Irish,  referring  to  early  Christian  history  and 
kindred  subjects. 

We  have  received  an  important  contribution  to  Irish  archaeological 
and  linguistic  studies  from  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.  D.,  in  his  triple-text 
edition  of  the  *'Felire  of  Oengus  Cele  De,"  now  in  process  of  printing 
for  the  Transactions.  We  have  also  to  announce  the  production  of  a 
complete  translation  of  *'  Leabhar  na-h-Uidhri,"  by  Mr.  O'Looney, 
which  that  gentleman  has  liberally  offered  to  the  Academy  for  publi- 
cation. 

We  have  added  a  number  of  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  to 
the  list  of  learned  Bodies  with  which  we  exchange  Transactions. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  reprint  the  By-Laws,  and  several 
changes  therein  being  desirable,  the  Council,  deeming  the  opportunity 
favourable,  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  By-Laws,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  will  soon  be 
laid  before  you. 

Out  of  the  sum  of  £200  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Academy,  for  the  assistance  of  Scientific  Researches  involving  expendi- 
ture for  instruments  or  materials,  the  Council  have  made  the  following 
grants,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Academy,  viz.  : 

To   Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,   for   Researches  on  the    Dissociation 
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of  Salts  in  Hot  Solutions,  and  on  the  History  of  the  Terebenesj 
£50. 

To  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  for  Chemico-Geological  Eesearches,  £30. 

To  Professor  E.  S.  Ball,  for  farther  Eesearches  on  the  Motion  of 
Vortex  Eings,  £25. 

To  Professor  S.  Downing,  for  Eesearches  on  the  Motion  of  Water 
through  Curved  Tubes,  £25. 

To  Mr.  P.  S.  Abraham,  for  Eesearches  on  the  coast  of  Madeira,  £50. 

And  the  Academy  will  be  asked,  at  the  stated  Meeting,  to  sanction  the 

•grant  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fund  (after  deduction  of  expenses) — 

viz.,  £19.  48,  9d.,  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Cotton,  for  Eesearches  on  the 

Strength,  Stiffness,  &c.,  of  Bent  Iron  Plates. 

The  following  Members  were  elected  within  the  past  year : 

1.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  E.  Macnaghten. 

2.  Brian  O'Looney,  Esq. 

3.  Eight  Hon.  Patrick  Bulfin,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

4.  W.  A.  T.  Amhurst,  Esq. 

5.  Captain  Eichard  Cooper. 

6.  Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 

7.  Colonel  Frederick  Tyrrell. 

The  Academy  has  lost  by  death  within  the  year  ten  ordinary  mem- 
bers, viz. : 

Eight  Hon.  Patrick  Bulfin,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  elected  May  8, 
1871. 

John  K  Pigot,  Esq.,  elected  June  9,  1851. 

Eev.  T.  D.  F.  Barry,  elected  January  8,  1866. 

Joseph  Watkins,  Esq.,  E.  H.  A.,  elected  April  11,  1870. 

Eight  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Windham  Wyndham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl,  F.E.S.,  elected  October  25,  1830. 

Eobert  Call  well,  Esq.,  elected  February  10,  1838. 

George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  elected  January  ld> 
1845. 

Eight  Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  elected  January  13,  1845. 

James  Graham  Hildige,  Esq.,  F.  E.  C.  S.  I.,  L.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  L,  elected 
January  10,  1859. 

William  D.  Moore,  M.  D.,  elected  December  12,  1859. 

One  of  the  Members  we  have  lost  took  a  very  earnest  interest  and 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Academy — we  mean  Lord  Dunraven. 
He  was  bom  at  Adare  Manor,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin.  In  early  life  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
resided  for  about  two  years  at  the  Dublin  Observatory,  where  he  elumestly 
occupied  himself  with  observing- work,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
William  E.  Hamilton.  These  labours  proved  detrimental  to  his  sight, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  he  abandoned  a  project  he  had  formed  of 
erecting  a  firat-class  observatory  at  Adare.  He  always,  however,  re- 
tained a  great  interest  in  the  science,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Astronomical  Society.  So  early  as  1830,  when  he  was  but  in  the 
19th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  this  Academy,  of 
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which  he  afterwards  became  a  Member  of  Council  and  Vice-President. 
It  seems  to  have  been  his  intimate  friendship  with  Petrie  that  first  led 
him  to  the  serious  study  of  archaeology.  He  co-operated  earnestly  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  founded  in  1 840, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Celtic  Society,  in  1845. 

In  common  with  all  enlightened  Irishmen,  he  had  felt  much  disap- 
pointment and  regret  when  the  operations  of  the  Topographical  de- 
partment of  the  Ordnance  Survey  were  stopped  by  the  Government, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Londonderry  Memoir.'  In  1843  it  was 
resolved  to  take  action,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  sanction  the  recommencement  and  continuance 
of  those  operations.  In  January  of  that  year  the  Academy  appointed  a 
deputation  to  present  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Dunraven  (then  Viscount  Adare),  acting  in  concert  with 
his  Irish  friends,  brought  together  a  large  and  influential  meeting  in 
London,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  same  year.  The  result  of  the  efforts 
thus  made  was,  that  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  reconsider  the  entire  question. 
Lord  Adare  was  a  member  of  this  Commission.  Some  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  Ireland  were  examined  before  it,  and  a  highly- interest- 
ing Report,  based  on  their  evidence,  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  Report  was  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  continuanoe  of  the  Topographical  and  Historical  de- 
partment concurrently  with  it,  though  on  a  separate  basis.  The  recom- 
mendations, so  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned,  were  not  carried  into 
effect;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  Commission  bore  no  fruit.  But  the  move- 
ment in  which  our  deceased  Member  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  De  La  Beche  in  England  and  Portlock  in  this  country  had  com- 
menced, but  which,  up  to  the  period  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
of  1843,  had  received  very  little  encouragement  or  support  from  the 
Government. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  Ardagh  Chalice  and  Brooches,  Lord  Dun- 
raven  procured  for  us,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  in  our  Museum,  for  a  considerable  time,  those 
valuable  works  of  art.  And  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was  his 
earnest  desire  that  they  might  ere  long  become  the  property  of  the 
Academy.  He  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  them  in  a  Paper  read 
before  us,  and  which  will  soon  appear  in  our  Transactions. 

For  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  mate- 
rials for  the  completion  of  Dr.  Pe trie's  '*  History  of  the  Ancient  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  of  Ireland."  He  had  personally  visited  all  the 
principal  ruins,  and  had  taken  photographs,  and  made  ground  plans  and 
measurements  of  them,  and  written  descriptive  notes.  He  made  pro- 
vision in  his  Will  for  the  publication  of  these  photographs,  which  will 
supply  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Irish  Architecture,  from  its  earliest 
period  down  to  the  Norman  Invasion. 

Lord  Dunraven  was  President  of  the  Cambrian  Archajological  Asso- 
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elation  in  1869,  when  it  met  at  Bridgend,  in  Olamorganahire,  and  he 
delivered  before  that  body  a  valaable  address  on  the  Archaeology  of  the 
district. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Boyal  Geographical, 
and  of  the  Geological,  Societies. 

Lord  Danraven  died  at  Malvern,  on  the  6  th  of  October,  1871. 

The  Academy  has  also  lost  by  death,  within  the  year,  four  Hono- 
rary  Members,  viz. :- 

Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Bart.,  D.  G.  L.,  F.  R.  S. 
Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 

Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S. 
George  Grote,  Esq. 

No  Honorary  Member  has  been  elected. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  brought  up  the  following  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council,  which  were  adopted. — 

I.  To  authorize  the  Council  to  purchase  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith's  col- 
lection of  Irish  Coins  and  Tokens  for  £350 ;  and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  that  sum  as  the  funds  of  the  Academy  will 
permit. 

II.  To  allocate  to  Mr.  Charles  Cotton  the  sum  of  £19  14*.  9/?.,  being 
the  Balance  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  in  aid  of  hi?  researches  **  On  the 
Stiffness,  &c.,  of  Bent  Iron  Plates.'' 

in.  To  sanction  the  loan  to  the  Committee  for  promoting  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of 
such  objects  of  that  kind  as  the  Council  may  think  fit. 

The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  were  elected  for 
the  year  1871-72. 

President  : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D. 

Council  : 

Committee  of  Seience, 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Robert  McDonnell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.  D. 

Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

Sir  Robert  Kane.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

George  J.  Stoney,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 

William  Archer,  Esq. 

David  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

John  Casey,  LL.  D. 
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Comnittee  of  Public  Literature  and  Antiquities. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  F.  S.  A. 
William  H.  Hardingc,  Esq. 
John  Kclls  Ingram,  LL.  D. 
Sir  W.  E.  Wilde,  M.  D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 
W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  G.  Richey,  LL.  B. 
John  E.  Garstin,  LL.  B.,  F.  S.  A. 
Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D. 
Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide,  F.  R.  S. 

Treasurer. — John  R.  Garstin,  LL.  B. 

Secretary  of  the  Academy — W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Secretary  of  the  Council. — John  Kclls  Ingram,  LL.  D. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. — Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 

Librarian. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.  S  A. 

Clerk  to  the  Academy. — Edward  Clibbom,  Esq. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.  R.  S. 


^'  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irisli  languajre,**  was  presented  to 
the  Library  by  Miss  Stokes,  and  thanks  returned  I'or  the  donation. 


April  8,  1872. 

Rev.  J.  II.  Jellett,  B.  T).,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

WUUam  Hillicr  Baily,  F.  G.  S.,  John  Ball  Greene,  Esq.,  Sir  Arthur 
Purvcs  rhayro,  X.  C.  S.  1.,  and  Standish  G.  Rowley  Es([.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the;  Acadciny. 

The  Secretary  rei)orted  from  the  Council  that  !Mr.  riiiiicas  Abra- 
ham had  been  obli'red  to  p;ive  up  his  iuteudcd  voyaire,  and  had  ac- 
cordinjrly  rrturned  tlio  I'oO  which  had  been  voted  to  liiin  for  scientific 
researches  connected  tlierewitli.  He  also  expbiincd  that  tln'  Council 
had  allocated  this  money  as  follows  : — 


% 
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£15     0     0  to  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  in  aid  of  his  researches  on  the  Flora  of 

the  West  of  Ireland. 
£17  10     0  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  to  construct  a  spectroscope,  to 

investigate  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  Zodaieal  Light. 
£17  10     0  to  Mr  G.J.  Stoney,  towards  the  completion  of  the  Great 

Acadt'Tuy  Spectroscope,  in  aid  of  his  researches  in  the 

Interrupted  Spectra  of  Gases,   the  original  grant  haying 

been  found  insufficient. 

£50     0     0 

The  action  of  the  Council  was  approved  and  ratified. 
The  follo\ving  papers  were  read : — 

*'  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Outer  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun ;"  by  G. 
J.  Stoney,  F.  K.  S. 

**  On  the  Floatation  of  Sand  on  the  Surface  of  the  River  Ganges;" 
communicated  by  Professor  Hennessy,  for  F.  X.  J.  Webber,  Esq. 

Tlie  tlianks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  the  Cavaliere  Negri  for 
his  donation  to  the  Library,  and  to  the  Cavaliere  Cattaneo  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 


Apkil  22,  1872. 

Hev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Anatomy  of  Chlamydophorus  Truncatus  and  other  Eden- 
tates;" bv  Professor  Macalister. 

**  On  some  Evidence  touching  the  Age  of  Rath- Caves ;"  by  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
several  donors. 


May  13,  1872. 
Rev.  J.  n.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  Council  to  lend  a  picture  of  General 
Vallancey,  and  such  objects  from  the  Museum  to  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 872,  as  shall  seem  best  to  them. 

Read  a  letter  from  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  accompanying  a 
donation  of  Charles  H.  Todd,  LL.  D.,  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
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papers,  which  embrace  a  largo  portion  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  O'Donovan's 
literary  correspondence  purchased  by  his  brother  the  late  Rev.  J.  Todd, 
D.  D.,  Ex-president  of  the  Academy. 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  Dr.  Todd  for  his  valu- 
able gift. 

The  following  papers  were  read : 

**  On  some  Evidences  of  Connexion  between  the  Early  Populations 
of  Asia  and  Central  America;"  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 

**  On  the  Daily  Weather  Kcports ;"  also 

'*  On  a  Compound  Prism  of  IJisulphide  of  Carbon  and  Glycerine ;" 
by  G.  J.  Stoney,  F.  11.  S. 

Donations  of  books  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several 
donors. 


Mat  27,  1872. 

Rev.  J.H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the*  Chair. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  CouDcil  the  operation  of  By-law  5 
of  Chap.  VIII.  was  suspended,  it  being  understood,  that  "  any  mem- 
ber desirous  of  procuring  a  copy  uf  the  revised  Statutes  and  By-laws  " 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  at  which  they  should  be  considered, 
will  be  supplied  with  one  on  ai)plication. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  for  Hodder  M. 
"Westropp,  Esq. — *'  On  a  Lantern  or  Fanal  on  St.  Catherine's  Down, 
Isle  of  Wight." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
several  donors. 


June  10,  1872 

IIenry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

' '  On  Recent  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Ireland  ;*'  by  A.  G.  More,  Esq. 
"On  ii  MS.  alk'gcd  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Camin  of  Iniscal- 
tra;"  by  W.  M.  Hennessy,  Esq. 


\ 
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JuOT  24,  1872. 

Ret.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Francis  Nolan,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  brought  up  the  revised  edition  of  the 
By-laws,  as  recommended  by  the  Council,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

*'  On  a  New  Form  of  Goriometer ;"  by  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

'*  A  Resume  of  the  Irish  Mosses  ;'*  by  David  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

**  A  New  Determination  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Binary 
Star  f  Ursae  Majoris."  And  a  supplement  to  his  paper  on  the  "Theory 
of  Screws ;"  by  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

'*  On  some  Undescribed  Antiquities  in  the  Parishes  of  Eillenny  and 
Kilteale,  Queen's  County ;"  by  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon. 

'*  On  Heat  as  a  Factor  in  Vital  Action  ;*'  by  George  Sigerson,  M.D. 

*'  On  the  Genus  Tetrapedia  (Reinsch),'*  and  *'  On  two  new  kindred 
Chroococcaceous  Forms,'*  and  "On  a  Minute  Nostoc;"  by  William 
Archer,  Esq. 

"On  a  Bronze  Shield  lately  found  in  the  Co.  of  Limerick;'*  by 
Maurice  Lenihan,  Esq. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  presented,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  abstract  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  March,  1 872,  with  the  Auditor's  report  thereon («w  next  page) ; 
and  also  his  estimate  for  the  year  1872-73,  as  amended  by  the  CounciL 

The  Academy  adjourned  to  Monday,  11th  November,  1872. 
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ScienUfic  Reports, 

Library, 
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appropriatod 

for  Special 
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(including  Lithographing  of  \ 


Leabhar  Breac). 
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and  belief,  Joiw  Ribton  Garstdi,  Treaturer,  B.  1.  A, 
Bit  next  page. 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

We  have  examined  the  above  General  Abstract,  and  compared  the  Vonchers  for  the  detaila  of 
the  several  heads  thereof,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  Balance  of  ninety-nine  pounds 
and  six  shillings  (£99  6«.  (W.)  to  the  credit  of  the  Academy  ;  which  amount  is  certified  by 
the  Accountant-General  to  have  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  Academy^s  account  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  on  the  80th  of  March,  1872. 

The  Treasurer  has  also  exhibited  to  us  a  like  Certificate  in  respect  of  the  invested  Capital, 
showing  that  the  amounts  of  Stock  standing  in  the  name  of  tho  Academy  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1872,  were  £2390  19«.  6d,  New  3  per  cents.;  £2079  5«.  Sd,  Consols;  and 
£25  19«.  6J.  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock. 

(Signed)  ^TcJsT'^}^'^^'^'- 

Jun€  3,  1872. 


) 


APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE 

MINUTES  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1872-73. 


NOVEMBEB   11,    1872. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  J).,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

**  On  ancient  Historic  Tales  in  the  Irish  language;"  by  Brian 
O'Loone)',  Esq.  He  also  submitted  translations  of  a  number  of  Irish  Tales. 

*'0n  an  Ogham  Inscription;"  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop, 
of  Limerick,  communicated  through  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  V.  P. 

The  Secretary,  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Maxwell  Close,  presented  a 
transcript  of  the  late  E.  0' Curry's  Catalologue  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented, 
and  thanks  vott*d  to  the  several  donors. 


Stated  Meeting,  November  30,  1872. 
Rev.  J,  II.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

m 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

**  On  some  paper  casta  of  ancient  Inscriptions  in  the  counties  of  Gkil- 
way  and  Mayo ;"  by  Richard  Burchett,  Esq. ;  communicated  by  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  V.  P. 

*' On  the  time  and  topography  of  the "  Bruighean  Da  Choga;"  by 
Denis  H.  Kell)-,  Esq. 

**  On  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Crozier  head,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  James  O'Laverty  ;"  by  John  Ribton  Garstin,  F.  S.  A. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum  were  presented,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  several  donors : — 

Two  Cinerary  Urns,  found  in  a  mound  in  the  parish  of  Ballyhay no, 

R.  I.  A.  TKOC. — VOL.  1.,  SER.  11.,  MINTTRJ*.  ''. 


Appefulut, 

county  Meath ;  presented  by  J.  Tisdall,  Esq.,  through  A.  E.  Nugent, 
Esq.,  M.  R.  L  A. 

Two  Bronze  Roman  Medallions,  presented  by  Mr.  Baker,  through 
W.  Sweetman,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

A  Flint  Arrow  Head;  presented  by  Mr.  Doherty,  of  Buncrana. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  therefor. 


Dkcbmbes  9,  1872. 
Ret.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Ammonia  present  in  Fungi  ;'*  by  W.  K.  Sullivan^  Ph.  D. 
'*  On  the  Dyeing  Materials  and  Processes  of  the  Ancient  Irish ;" 
by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  therefor. 


Jaihtabt  13,  ISVS. 

Rev.  J,  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory ;  Arthur  Andrews,  Esq. ;  Thomas 
Drew,  Esq. ;  J.  S.  "W.  Durham,  Esq. ;  Very  Rev.  John  Farrell ;  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel J.  F.  Hickie ;  Rev,  U.  M'Cready  ;  Joseph  Nolan,  Esq.; 
Alexander  Porter,  M.  D. ;  G.  D.  Powell,  M.  D. ;  Evelyn  P.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  F.  S.  A ;  P.  J.  Smyth,  Esq.,  Ch.  L.  H.,  M.  P. ;  and  Robert  E.  Ward, 
Esq.,  D.  L.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

•'  On  the  Contents  of  the  Book  of  Leinster;'*  by  B.  O'Looney,  Esq. 
**  On  a  species  of  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibia,  from  Garrow  Col- 
liery;" by  W.  H.  Baily,  Esq. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  were  presented,  and  thanks  returned  to 
the  several  donors. 


Januakt  27,  1873. 
Ret.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

*' First  Report  on  Hyalonema  Mirabilis;'*  by  Dr.  E.  P.Wright. 
*'  On  an  Ancient  Crucifix  Figure;"  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum  were  presented : 

Two  ancient  Bronze  Swords,  found  near  Maguire's  Bridge ;  by  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen ;  a  sheet  of  Drawings  of  Antiquities;  by  Marc 
Pontet,  Epq.     Tho  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  the  donors. 


Minutes  of  the  Academy.  Izxzi 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D.,  and  seconded  by  David 
R.  Pigot,  Esq.,  and  Resolved — 

That  it  be  referred  to  ConncQ  to  consider  and  procure  Reports 
upon  the  best  means  of  the  utilization  of  Peat,  as  fuel  in  Ireland. 


Fbbbuart  10,  1873. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellbtt,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  H.  Patterson,  Esq.,  and  T.  A.  Readwin,   Esq.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :  — 

**  On  the  Callan  Mountain  Inscription ;"  by  8.  Ferguson,  LL.  D., 
V.  P. 


Febbuabt  24,  1878. 

Rkv.  J.  H.  Jbllett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

''On  Sugar  Beet  grown  in  Ireland,  in   the  year  1872;"  by  the 
President. 

"  On  some  Clay,  Iron,  and  Bronze  Pipes ;"  and  also  - '  a  Charter  of 
James  II.  ;*'  by  W.  J.  0*Donnavan,  LL.  D. 

Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  presented,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors. 


Stated  Mbbtino,  Mabch  15,  1873. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  adopted : — 

Repobt  of  tub  Council,  fob  the  Yeab  1872-3. 

SiircE  our  last  Report  was  presented  to  the  Academy,  the  following 
papers  have  been  published  in  our  Transactions :  In  Science : — 

1.  <'0n  Muscular  Anomalies  in  Human  Anatomy."  By  Professor 
A.  Macalister,  M.  B. 

2.  ''  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Retardation  experienced  by 
Vortex  Rings,  when  moving  through  Air."  By  Professor  R.  S.  Ball, 
LL.D. 

3.  "A  Geometrical  Study  of  the  Kinematics:  Equilibrium,  and 
smaU  Oscillations  of  a  Rigid  Body."     By  Professor  R.  S.  Ball,  LLD. 
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And  the  following  paper  is  in  the  press : — 

"A  Monograph  on  the  Anatomy  of  Chlamydophonis  Truncatus, 
with  Notes  on  the  Structure  of  other  Species  of  Edentata.*'  By  Professor 
Macalister,  M.  B. 

In  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  thQ  following  papers  are  in 
the  press :  — 

1.  '<0n  an  Ancient  Chalice  and  Brooches  lately  found  at  Ardagh, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick."     Bv  the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

2.  **  On  the  Felire  of  Oengus."     By  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.  D. 
Parts  5  and  6  of  Volume  I.  of  the  New  Series  of  our  Proceedings 

have  also  appeared ;  and  Parts  7  and  8  are  in  the  press. 

Papers  have  been  read  before  the  Academy  during  the  past  year: — 

In  the  department  of  Science — By  the  President ;  Professor  R.  S. 
Ball,  LL.  D.;  G.  J.  Stoney,  F.  R.  S. ;  Professor  H.  Hennessy  F.  R.  S.; 
Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. ;  Professor  A.  Macalister,  M.  B. ;  Pro- 
fessor E.  P.  Wright,  M.D. ;  Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly;  Mr.  F.  X.  J. 
Webber;  Mr.  W.  Archer;  Mr.  W.  H.  Buily;  David  Moore,  Ph.D.; 
Professor  G.  Sigerson,  M.  D. ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  G.  More. 

In  the  department  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities — By  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Kelly; 
Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon;  Sir  W.  WUde;  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. ; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy;  W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.  D. ;  Mr.  Brian  O'Loo- 
ney ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Qarstin  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Lenihan. 

The  price  of  the  Bell  and  Bell-shrine  of  St.  Patrick  having  been 
completed  by  the  sum  provided  in  the  Parliamentary  Estimates  of  last 
year,  these  valuable  objects  have  been  finally  socurod  for  our  .Museum. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  passed  at  the  Stated  Meeting  of  the 
Academy  in  March  last,  the  Council  have  purchased  Dr.  Aquilla 
Smith's  collection  of  Irish  Coins  and  Tokens. 

The  transfer  of  the  collection  of  Antiquities  to  their  new  places  of 
deposit  has  been  continued  during  the  yojir.  The  Bronze  objects,  as 
enumerated  and  arranged' in  the  Catalogue,  have  all,  with  some  trilling 
exceptions,  been  removed  to  the  Glass  Cases  in  the  Long  Room,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  Museum  Committee.  The 
entire  range  of  presses  on  the  north  side  of  this  apartment  is  now  com- 
plete, and  presents  an  appearance  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
ability  of  the  Curator.  The  Smith  collection  of  Coins  has  been  depo- 
sited in  the  Rail  Cases  in  the  Gallery.  The  crypt  under  the  Library, 
which,  owing  to  its  daikness  and  want  of  ventilation,  had  for  many 
years  served  only  as  a  lumber  room,  has  undergone  extensive  changes 
by  which  light  and  air  are  now  admitted,  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  Lapidary  Museum.  Here  are  deposited  on  iron  stands  the  twelve 
Oirham-inscril)ed  stones  which  fornuKl  the  Academy's  orij^iual  collection 
of  this  class  of  objects.  Ten  additional  o^ham-inscribed  stones  have 
durinj;  the  ])a«^t  y»'ar  been  actjuired  hy  the  Academy  by  purchase  from 
the  rfpresent.it  ives  of  the  late  A[r.  Windele  of  Cork,  and  are  also  depo- 
sited in  the  crypt.     Iron  stands  for  these  have  been  ordered  and  are 
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in  preparation.  The  miscellaneous  collection  of  sculptured  stones,  for-^ 
merly  heaped  on  the  floor,  has  been  arranged  and  built  into  dwarf- walls 
dividing  the  south  side  of  the  crypt  into  four  bays  or  compartments : 
the  sculptured  faces  form  the  wall-surfaces,  and  are  now  seen  to  advan- 
tage. On  the  north  side  the  position  of  the  framework  supporting  the 
collection  of  ancient  Canoes  has  been  altered  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the 
north  wall  of  the  crypt,  on  which  are  now  ranged  the  casts  and  moulds 
from  ancient  crosses  and  other  monumental  objects.  When  proper 
arrangements  shall  have  been  made  for  heating,  and  improving  the  ap- 
proach to,  this  apartment,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  constitute  a  valua- 
ble and  very  interesting  addition  to  the  general  Museum. 

.  Besides  the  Windele  collection  of  ogham- inscribed  monuments,  the 
Academy  has  acquired  during  the  year  a  fine  bronze  shield,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Proceedings,  and  also 
several  additions  to  its  miscellaneous  Irish  antiquities. 

In  laying  before  the  Government  the  usual  annual  statement  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Academy,  we  thought  it  right  to  repeat  our  action 
of  last  year  by  appending  to  the  ordinary  estimate  several  supple- 
mentary items.  These  are  as  follows  :~<-For  the  cost  of  attendance  and 
general  expenses  necessary  in  order  fully  to  open  to  the  public  our 
Museum  Collections,  £200;  for  the  publication  of  materials  prepared 
by  aid  of  the  grant  for  Researches  in  connexion  with  Celtic  Manu- 
scripts, £200  ;  to  complete  the  price  of  the  Smith  Collection  of  Coins, 
£8 1  6«.  Id, ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ardagh  Chalice  and  Erooches, 
£500.  The  last  of  these  amounts  was  fixed  in  consequence  of  an  offer 
made  to  us  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Butler  to  sell  the  objects  referred 
to,  to  the  Academy,  for  the  sum  named,  which  the  Museum  Committee 
reported  to  be  a  reasonable  price.  When  that  offer  reached  us,  we  at 
once  resolved,  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  our  application  to  the 
Government,  to  recommend  to  the  Academy  the  purchase  of  the 
Chalice  and  Brooches,  and  to  request  from  you  the  same  discretion  as 
to  the  financial  arrangements  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  you  accorded  us  in  the  case  of  the  Smith  Collection  of  Coins. 
But,  when  just  about  to  adopt  this  course,  we  were  informed  that  a 
controversy  had  arisen  respecting  the  ownership  of  these  objects,  and 
that  the  question  whether  they  came  under  tlie  description  of  Treasure 
Trove  was  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In 
the  discussion  of  these  matters  we  have  remained  entirely  neutral,  but  * 
we  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  our  action  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Chalice  and  Brooches  until  some  decision  is  arrived  at  respecting  them. 
The  first  part  of  the  lithograph  edition  of  Leabhar  Breac  has  been 
issued,  and  received  with  general  satisfaction.  The  second  part,  com- 
pleting the  work,  is  in  active  progress,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  published 
within  a  few  months.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  perfect 
accuracy ;  and  each  page,  before  being  printed  off,  is  most  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  O'Longan  and  Mr.  O'Looney.  An  arrangement  has 
been  entered  into  for  tlie  production  of  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  Book 
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of  Leinster  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College, 
to  which  latter  body  the  manuscript  belongs.  This  announcement  will 
be  received  with  much  gratification,  as  it  has  long  been  desired  that 
the  contents  of  this  valuable  collection  of  ancient  Irish  pieces  should  be 
made  generally  available  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  researches. 

The  catalogue  of  our  Irish  Manuscripts  has  been  continued.  A  Regis- 
ter of  the  Library  has  been  commenced,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
already  completed.  Among  the  additions  to  our  Library  during  the 
past  year,  we  may  specisdly  mention  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  presented  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  a 
copy  of  the  late  Professor  0*Curry's  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
our  fellow-member,  the  Rev.  Maxwell  Close.  We  have  also  obtained, 
by  application  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  publication  of  the  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  Ireland,  a  copy  of  seventeen  volumes  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  Brehon  Laws,  made  for  the  Commissioners  by  the  late  Dr. 
O'Donovan  and  Professor  0* Curry.  Every  facility  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  is  afforded  in  the  Library  to  persons  who  desire 
to  consult  our  collections  whether  of  printed  books  or  of  manuscripts. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  Report  that  steps  were  in  progress  for 
preparing  a  revised  code  of  the  Statutes  and  By-laws  of  the  Academy. 
Such  a  code  has  since  been  completed  and  submitted  to  you,  and  has 
received  your  assent.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  revision  has 
been  to  remove  a  number  of  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  of  our  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  first  time  into  a 
complete,  harmonious,  and  intelligible  form. 

The  list  of  Council,  Officers,  and  Members,  which  had  not  been 
printed  since  1866,  has  undergone  a  complete  revision,  and  has  been 
issued  to  members  within  the  past  year.  It  appears  from  it  that  the 
number  of  our  Members  on  the  Ist  December  1872,  was  as  follows: — 
Life  Members,  200;  Annual  Members,  150;  and  Honorary  Members, 
50,  making  a  total  of  400. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
when  presented — as  usual  after  the  close  of  the  present  month — will 
show  a  highly  satisfactorj'^  state  of  the  Academy's  finances. 

The  existing  regulations  respecting  Medals  and  Premiums  to  be 
given  out  of  the  interest  of  the  Cunningham  Fund  not  having  been 
*  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  have  been  repealed,  so  that  awards 
can  for  the  future  be  made  from  it  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
or  as  fitting  occasion  may  arise,  subject  to  no  restriction  except  those 
imposed  by  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  first  use  the  Council  have 
made  of  the  freedom  of  action  thus  recovered  has  been  one  which  they 
believe  will  meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Academy — 
namely,  to  award  a  Cunningham  Medal  to  Sir  William  "Wilde,  as  a 
permanent  mark  of  the  Academy's  appreciation  of  his  labours  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum.  The  Council  have  also 
resolved  to  offer,  out  of  the  same  fund,  four  Premium?,  of  Fifty  Pounds 
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each,  for  Essays  on  the  Irish  Language,  and  the  Literature  in  that  Lan- 
guage, written  and  un- written,  in  each  province  of  Ireland.  They 
propose  inviting,  in  the  first  instance.  Essays  relative  to  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  Council  will 
take  care  to  make  it  known  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  award  any 
Premium  unless  they  shall  consider  the  Essays  sent  in  to  possess  ade- 
quate merit. 

A  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  Ancient  National  Monuments  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  having  heen  prepared  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Council,  with  a  request  that  they  would  supply 
a  list  of  such  Irish  monuments  as  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  enume- 
rated in  the  Schedule.  The  Council,  having  been  informed  that  a  Bill 
for  the  same  purpose,  intended  to  apply  to  Ireland  only,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.  P.,  obtained  a  copy  of  it  also;  and  re- 
quested the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities  to  consider 
both  Bills,  and  to  report  as  to  any  clauses  in  either  of  them  which  were 
open  to  objection,  and  as  to  the  additional  provisions  which  might  seem 
necessary  to  make  an  efficient  measure.  The  Committee  was  farther 
requested  to  prepare  such  a  list  of  Irish  monuments  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock desired.  This  list  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  also  placed  at  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth's  dis- 
posal. The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  two  Bills  contains  a  very 
full  examination  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  proposed  measure ; 
and  a  copy  of  this  Eeport  has  been  forwarded  to  Sir  John  Lubbock.  We 
have  also,  at  his  request,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  his  Bill,  praying,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may 
be  amended  by  introducing  provisions  for  an  enlarged  represcDtation  of 
Ireland  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners  which  it  proposes  to  create,  as  well 
as  for  the  holding  of  meetings  of  this  Board  from  time  to  time  in  Ireland. 

After  the  Report  of  last  year  was  presented,  the  Committee  of 
Science,  finding  that  Mr.  Abraham,  to  whom  a  grant  of  £50  had  been 
made,  out  of  the  sum  of  £200  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Academy  for  the  assistance  of  scientific  researches,  was  unable  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  allocated  this  amount  as  follows : — 

1.  To  Mr.  Alexander  G.  More,  £15,  for  Researches  on  the  Flora  of 
the  West  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  Mr.  Charles  W.  Burton,  £17  10«.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
Spectroscope  to  investigate  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  Zodiacal  Light. 

3.  To  Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  £17  10*.,  towards  the  completion  of  the 
great  Academy  Spectroscope,  to  be  used  in  that  gentleman's  Researches 
on  the  Interrupted  Spectra  of  Gases,  the  original  grant  for  this  pur- 
pose having  been  insufficient. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  in  making  this  allocation  was  approved 
by  the  Council,  and  their  Resolution  to  that  effect  was  reported  to  the 
Academy. 

You  will  be  asked  at  the  present  Meeting,  to  confirm  the  following 
grants,  which  have  been  made  out  of  the  same  fund  for  the  current 
year: — 
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1.  To  Mr.  Wm.  Hellier  Baily,  £50,  in  aid  of  additional  Explora- 
tions at  Kiltorcan,  for  Fossil  Plants ;  subjeot  to  the  condition  that  the 
fossils  discovered  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy. 

2.  To  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  £40,  for  Microscopic  Examination  of 
Igneous  Kocks. 

3.  To  Professor  M^Nab,  £30,  for  Researches  in  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology and  Histology. 

It  will  be  proposed  to  the  Academy  to  allocate  the  remaining  por- 
tion (£80)  of  the  fund  to  the  illustration  of  the  special  reports  on 
Science,  which  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Clibborn  having  resigned  the  offices  of  Museum  Curator,  Assist- 
ant Librarian,  Serjeant  at  Mace,  and  Resident  Housekeeper,  it  was 
resolved  to  combine  the  last  of  these  offices  with  that  of  Museum 
Clerk,  which  had  a  short  time  before  become  vacant ;  and  out  of  a 
large  number  of  candidates,  a  gentleman  was  selected  for  the  appoint- 
ment, who  appeared  to  the  Council  to  unite  the  qualifications  of  Anti- 
quarian knowledge  and  executive  ability.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer 
to  reside  in  the  house,  to  have  the  charge  of  it,  and  of  the  collections 
it  contains,  to  supervise  the  servants,  to  have  the  special  custody  of, 
and  be  responsible  for,  the  articles  in  the  Museum,  and  to  act  gene- 
rally under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  the  Museum  Committee. 
Under  this  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Clibborn,  ceasing  to  reside  in  the 
house,  continues  to  hold  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Academy  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  institution. 

Twenty-one  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year : — 

1.  Wm.  Hellier  Baily,  Esq. 

2.  John  Ball  Greene,  Esq. 

3.  Major-General  Sir  A.  P.  Phayre,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

4.  Stan  dish  G.  Rowley,  Esq. 

5.  Francis  Nolan,  Esq. 

6.  Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq. 

7.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory. 

8.  Arthur  Andrews,  Esq. 

9.  Thomas  Drew,  Esq.,  R.  H.  A.,  F.  R  I.  A.  I. 

10.  J.  S.  W.  Durham,  Esq.,  F.  E.G.  S.  I. 

1 1 .  Very  Rev.  Canon  Farrell. 

12.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  F.  Hickie. 

13.  Rev.  Christopher  McCready,  M.  A. 

14.  Joseph  Nolan,  Esq. 

15.  A.  Porter,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

16.  George  D.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.  B. 

17.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  D.  L. 

18.  P.  J.*  Smyth,  Ksq.,  M.  P. 

19.  R.  E.  Ward,  Esq. 

20.  William  Hugh  Patterson,  Escj. 

21.  T.  A.  Rccidwin,  Escj,,  E.G.  S. 


s 
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The  Academy  has  lost  bj  death  within  the  year  four  Ordinary  Mem- 
bera,  viz. : — 

Edward  Barnes,  Esq.,  elected  May  10,  1847. 
Michael  Merriman,  Esq.,  elected  April  8,  1867. 
Thomas  E.  Beatty,  M.  D.,  elected  June  24,  1833. 
David  Charles  La  Tonche,  Esq.,  elected  November  23,  1835. 
And  four  Honorary  Members,  viz.  : — 

E«v.  Canon  Adam  Sedgwick,  F.  R  S.,  &c. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somerville. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden,  K.  H.,  F.  E.  8.,  &c. 

The  Recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  8th  of  March,  1873,  to 
allocate  the  following  sums,  out  of  the  Grant  for  Scientific  Researches, 
was  adopted ; — 

£50  to  William  H.  Baily,  Esq.,  for  additional  Explorations  at 
Kiltorcan,  for  Fossil  Plants. 

£40  to  G.  H.  Einahan,  Esq.,  for  the  Microscopical  Examinations 
of  Rocks. 

£30  to  W.  R.  M*Nab,  Esq.,  for  Researches  in  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology. 

£80  to  be  allocated  to  the  illustration  of  the  special  Reports  on 
Science,  which  are  Id  course  of  preparation. 

The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1873;— 

President  : 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett.  B.  D. 

Council  : 

Committee  of  Science. 

\V.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D. 

Robert  McDonnell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.  D. 

Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

William  Archer,  Esq. 

David  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

John  Casey,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  Hayden,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities, 

John  T.  OUbert,  F.  S.  A. 
John  Eells  Ingram,  LL.  D. 
Sir  W.  R.  WUde,  M.  D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 
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W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  6.  lUchey,  LL.  D. 
John  K  Garstin,  LL.  B.,  F.  8.  A. 
Eev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.  R.  8. 
Kev.  Thaddeus  O'Mahony,  M.  A« 

Trraburbr. — John  Ribton  Garstdn,  LL.  B.,  F.  8.  A. 

8eciibtaut  of  thb  Academy. — W.  K.  8ulliTan,  Ph.  D. 

8ecrbtart  of  the  CouirciL.^  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.  D. 

8ecretabt  of  Fobeion  Gobbespondsvce.— 8ir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D. 

Librarian. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.  8.  A. 

Clxrx  of  the  Aoadxht. — Edward  CUbbom,  Esq. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following 
Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year 

yiOE-PRBSIDENTB. 

Rot.  8amuel  Eaughton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
8ir  Robert  Kane,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
8amuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malalude,  F.  8.  A.,  F.  R.  8. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Academy : — 

In  the  Department  of  Science. 

John  C  Adams,  F.  R.  8.,  &c.,  Cambridge. 

Arthur  Cayley,  Cambridge. 

James  D wight  Dana,  Yale  College,  U.  8. 

August  W.  Hofman,  Berlin. 

Wilhelm  P.  8chimper,  Strasburg. 

Padre  Angelo  Secchi,  Rome. 

George  G.  8tokes,  F.  R.  8.,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  Excellency  Cavaliero  Costantino  Nigra,  Paris. 
Rt  Hon.  John,  Baron  Romilly,  London. 
John  Obadiah  West  wood,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

The  President  presented  to  Sir  Wm.  R.  Wilde,  M.  D.,  the  Cun- 
ningham Medal,  awarded  him  by  the  Council  *' in  approciation  of  his 
labours  in  connexion  with  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum." 


•^ 
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Apsel  14,  1873. 

William  Stokbs,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Boyd  ;  John  Froet,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Alexander 
liacalister,  M.  B. ;  Major-General  William  Jameg  Smyth,  B.  A.,  F.  B.  S. ; 
and  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

**  Notes  on  Applied  Mechanics,  Nos.  III.,  IV.,  and  "V.;"  by  Robert 
8.  Ball,  LL.  D. 

'*  On  a  Comparable  Self-registering  Hygrometer ;"  by  Michael 
Donovan,  Esq. 

''On  an  Ogham- inscribed  Pillar  Stone  lately  discovered  in  the 
County  Cork;"  by  Eichard  E.  Brash,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
donors. 


April  28,  1873. 
Eev.  William  Eeeves,  D.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :— 

''  On  Evidences  of  Sun-worship  at  Mount  Callan  ;"  by  Samuel 
Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  V.P. 

**  A  description  of  an  Instrument  for  Keeping  up  Artificial  Eespi- 
ration  (being  a  preliminary  Report  on  the  Innervation  of  the  Heart) ;'' 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Furlong. 

Donations  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Mat  12,  1873. 

Rbv.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.  D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.  P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

"  On  the  Influence  of  Dolomite  on  the  Deposition  of  Carbonates 
and  Silicates  of  Zinc,  especially  as  illustrated  by  the  Zinc  Deposits  of 
Silver  Mines  in  the  County  of  Tipperary ;"  by  Professors  Sullivan  and 
O'EeiUy. 

*'  On  Sepulchral  Slabs  in  the  County  Donegal ;"  by  W.  H.  Pat- 
terson,  Esq.,  M.  E.  I.  A. 

Donations  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table  his  Estimate  for  the  year  1873-4, 
as  approved  by  the  Council ;  and  submitted  the  Abstract  of  Accounts 
for  1872-^,  with  Auditors'  Eeport  thereon,  as  annexed  : — 


ROYAL  IRISH 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN  RIBTON 

FROM  18T  APRIL,  1872, 


RECEIPTS. 


Valance  from  last  Tear, 


From  PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS:- 

Unappropriated: — **  Old  Grant,*' 
Appropriated  : — 

Preparation  of  Scientidc  Reports, 

Library, 

Researches  in  connexion  with  Celtic  Mann-  \ 

scripts, I 

Museum, 

Purchase  of  Treasure  Trove,       .... 
niastration  and  Printing  of  Transactions ) 

and  Proceedings, j 


Do.  Special :  —  To  complete  the  purchase 
of  the  Bell  and  Bell-sbrine  of  St  Patrick 


„  MEMBERS'  PAYMENTS:— 


:} 


t» 


Entrance  Fees, 

Annnal  Subscriptions, 

Life  Membership   Compositions    (invetted) 
ae  oppo$ite)f ] 

PUBLICATIONS  SOLD:— 


For  Special 
Purposes. 


£      ».     d. 


20U  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

200  0  0 

193  0  0 


85  1     0 


Transactions, 

Proceedings,         

Irish  MSS.  Series, 

Leabhar  na  h-IJidhri, 

Leabbar  Breac, 

Museum  Catalogue  (invested  as  opposite) ,  . 


H 


INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  :— 

Life  Composition — Consol.  Stock,     . 
Cunningham  Bequest — New  3  per  cents.  \ 

(see  opposite)  J ) 

Museum  Catalogue — Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  ) 

(see  opposite) j 


,,     TEA  FUND  Subscriptions  &  Sale  of  Tickets, 


9   13  11 


69     3     3 
3     4   11 


10   10     G 


For  Qcncral 
Purposes. 


£    8.     d, 
99     6     0 


584     0     0 


110     5     0 
327  12     0 


Total 
of  each  Class. 


£      s.      d 
99     6     0 


1877     0     0 


522  18     0 


14     0  2 

0  16  4 

2     0  7 

56     8  0 

99  11  0 


61     6     8 


182  10     0 


133  14  10 
10  10     6 


i^il470   13     7   ■   l.^o:'»  5     9 


I  certify  that  the  above  Account  i>  correct,  according  to  the  best  of  my 

For  Ai'.'iit' is'  Ix'poff 


\CADEMY. 

JAILSTIK,  TREASURER  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 

Xt  Bin  IIAECH,  1873. 


PATMENTS. 

POB  SCIENTIFIC*  LITBUAKT  PURruSES: 

Polite  Literature  and  Aaliqutty  objecta, 
SdantiHc  Bepotta, 

Iriib  Saliia,  Ac,      ...... 

„  (incluiling  Utll(ign[diing<]f  i 

Uabbir  Bnac),  ' 

HiueiuD,  .      .  

„         (apcciil).    to  ■:iimpletg  Ibe   pur- 


'JSX^ 


pur.) 

ofSt. 


Cnnninghun  HmUI  for  Sir  William  Wilde, 


ESIABUSHUEMT  CHARGES:— 

Salariea, 

WageaaDdUnrie*, 

Puniltun  and  Bepaira, 

FUBl, 

Ligbting, 

laiunnce,  Taiea,  and  Law, 

Piintiag  (Ui^ellanedua),'      '.'.'.'.'. 

Poauge, , 

Fnigfati,  Inddentala,  and  ContlIlgeDeie^    . 

INVESTMENTS  (CAPITAL)  ;— 


IIoiDpodliinu,  .     I 

Unaeum  Gatalogae  ] 
AvdiuH,  aeoppo-  ( 

iito,,(eiueFt  Sd.  i 


Bk.  o(  If,  Slock. 


TEA  FUND  Eipendltur. 


»al««  to  credit  ofJ^^PP'^P'^fi,,^ 
thaAcadeo.,.     j  ^P^':|„";^^<b"j:: 


1201     S 
163  17 


inowlcdga  and  belief,  Joll^ 
jn-c  ntxt  pBgr. 


liBTON  tiinaris,  Iri, 
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AUDITORS*  REPORT. 

We  have  examined  the  above  General  Abstract,  and  compared  the  Voaohers  for 
the  detaila  of  the  several  heads  thereof,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a 
Balance  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Pounds  and  Eighteen  Shillings  to  we 
credit  of  the  Academy;  which  amount  (with  £81  %8,  7</.»  wen  nndrawn)  is  certi- 
fied by  the  Accountant-General  to  have  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  Academy's 
account  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  1st  of  April,  1873. 

The  Treasurer  has  also  exhibited  to  us  a  like  Certificate  in  respect  of  the  invested 
Capital^  showing  that  the  amounts  of  Stock  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Academy 
on  the  same  day  were  £2443  10«.  Id.^  New  Three  per  c«nta.  ;  £2170  16«.  Id., 
Consols;  and  £25  19».  6^.,  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  (besides  transfer-certificate  for 
£4  6«.  of  the  same,  the  purchase  of  which  was  not  completed  until  after  (he 
let  of  April). 

(Signed)  Wu..^^AH^CHH.,[^„„,^,. 

May,  1873. 
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Fig.  4.— A,  a  button  regulatine  the  tension  of  the  spring  S  on  the  valve  V,  by  screwing  up  or  down 

on  the  rod  b  U'  attached  to  the  valve  V. 
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